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PREFACE. 


The  appearance  of  a  treatise  like  the  present,  on  a 
subject  on  which  so  many  works  of  merit  already  exist, 
may  be  thought  to  require  some  explanation. 

It  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  exist- 
ing treatise  on  Political  Economy  contains  the  latest 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  theory  of 
the  subject  Many  new  ideas,  and  new  applications 
of  ideas,  have  been  elicited  by  the  discussions  of  the 
last  few  years,  especially  those  on  Currency,  on  Foreign 
Trade,  and  on  the  important  topics  connected  more  or 
less  intimately  with  Colonization;  and  there  seems 
reason  that  the  field  of  Political  Economy  should  be 
resurveyed  in  its  whole  extent,  if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  incorporating  the  results  of  these  speculations,  and 
bringing  them  into  harmony  with  the  principles  pre- 
viously laid  down  by  the  best  thinkers  on  the  subject 

To  supply,  however,  these  deficiencies  in  former 
treatises  bearing  a  similar  title,  is  not  the  sole,  or  even 
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the  principal  object  which  the  Author  has  in  view. 
The  design  of  the  book  is  diflFerent  from  that  of  any 
treatise  on  Political  Economy  which  has  been  produced 
in  England  since  the  work  of  Adam  Smith. 

The  most  characteristic  quality  of  that  work,  and 
the  one  in  which  it  most  diflFers  from  some  others  which 
have  equalled  or  even  surpassed  it  as  mere  expositions 
of  the  general  principles  of  the  subject,  is  that  it 
invariably  associates  the  principles  with  their  applicar 
tions.  This  of  itseiJf  implies  a  much  wider  range  of 
ideas  and  of  topics,  than  are  included  in  political  econ- 
omy, considered  as  a  branch  of  abstract  speculation. 
For  practical  purposes,  political  economy  is  inseparably 
intertwined  with  many  other  branches  of  social  philos- 
ophy. Except  on  matters  of  mere  detail,  there  are 
perhaps  no  practical  questions,  even  among  those 
which  approach  nearest  to  the  character  of  purely 
economical  questions,  which  admit  of  being  decided  on 
economical  premises  alone.  And  it  is  because  Adam 
Smith  never  loses  sight  of  this  truth ;  because,  in  his 
applications  of  Political  Economy,  he  perpetually  ap- 
peals to  other  and  often  far  larger  considerations  than 
pure  Political  Economy  aflPords — that  he  gives  that 
well-groimded  feeling  of  command  over  the  principles 
of  the  subject  for  purposes  of  practice,  owing  to  which 
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tlie  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  alone  among  treatises  on 
Political  Economy^  has  not  only  been  popular  with 
general  readers,  but  has  impressed  itself  strongly  on 
the  minds  of  men  of  the  world  and  of  legislators. 

It  appears  to  the  present  writer,  that  a  work  similar 
in  its  object  and  general  conception  to  that  of  Adam 
Smith,  but  adapted  to  the  more  extended  knowledge 
and  improved  ideas  of  the  present  age,  is  the  kind 
of  contribution  which  Political  Economy  at  present 
requires.  The  "  Wealth  of  Nations"  is  in  many  parts 
obsolete,  and  in  all,  imperfect  Political  Economy, 
properly  so  called,  has  grown  up  almost  from  infancy 
since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith ;  and  the  philosophy 
of  society,  from  which  practically  that  eminent  thinker 
never  separated  his  more  peculiar  theme,  though  still 
in  a  very  early  stage  of  its  progress,  has  advanced 
many  steps  beyond  the  point  at  which  he  left  it.  No 
attempt,  however,  has  yet  been  made  to  combine 
his  practical  mode  of  treating  his  subject  with  the 
increased  knowledge  since  acquired  of  its  theory,  or 
to  exhibit  the  economical  phenomena  of  society  in 
the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  best  social 
ideas  of  the  present  time,  as  he  did,  with  such  ad- 
mirable success,  in  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  his 
century. 
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Such  is  the  idea  which  the  writer  of  the  present 
work  has  kept  before  him.  To  succeed  even  partially 
in  realizing  it,  would  be  a  sufficiently  useful  achieve- 
ment, to  induce  him  to  incur  willingly  all  the  chances 
of  fiulure.  It  is  requisite,  however,  to  add,  that 
although  his  object  is  practical,  and,  as  £u:  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  admits,  popular,  he  has  not 
attempted  to  purchase  either  of  those  advantages  by 
tibe  sacrifice  of  strict  scientific  reasoning.  Though  he 
desires  that  his  treatise  should  be  more  than  a  mere 
exposition  of  the  abstract  doctrines  of  Political 
Economy,  he  is  also  desirous  that  sudi  an  exposition 
should  be  found  in  it 
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\c7  In  every  department  of  human  affairs,  Practice  long  pre- 
cedes Science ;  systematic  inquiry  into  the  modes  of  action 
of  the  powers  of  nature,  is  the  tardy  product  of  a  long  course 
of  efforts  to  use  those  powers  for  practical  ends.  The  con- 
ception, accordingly,  of  Political  Economy  as  a  branch  of 
science,  is  extremely  modem  ;  but  the  subject  with  which 
its  inquiries  are  conversant  has  in  all  ages  necessarily  con- 
stituted one  of  the  chief  practical  interests  of  mankind,  and, 
in  some,  a  most  imduly  engrossing  one. 

That  subject  is  Wealth.  Writers  on  Political  Economy 
profess  to  teach,  or  to  investigate,  the  natiue  of  Wealth, 
and  the  laws  of  its  production  and  distribution  ;  including, 
directly  or  remotely,  the  operation  of  all  the  causes  by  which 
the  condition  of  mankind,  or  of  any  society  of  human  be- 
ings, in  respect  to  this  universal  object  of  human  desire,  is 
made  prosperous  or  the  reverse.  Not  that  any  treatise  on 
Political  Economy  can  discuss  or  even  enumerate  all  these 
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causes,  but  it  undertakes  to  set  forth  as  much  as  is  known 
of  the  laws  and  principles  according  to  which  they  operate. 

Every  one  has  a  notion,  sufficiently  correct  for  common 
purposes,  of  what  is  meant  by  wealth.  The  inquiries  which 
relate  to  it  are  in  no  danger  of  being  confounded  with  those 
relating  to  any  other  of  the  great  human  interests.  All 
know  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  rich,  another  thing  to  be 
enlightened,  brave  or  humane ;  that  the  questions  how  a 
•nation  is  made  wealthy,  and  how  it  is  made  free,  or  virtu- 
ous, or  eminent  in  literature,  in  the  fine  arts,  in  arms  or  in 
polity,  are  totally  distinct  inquiries.  These  things,  indeed, 
are  all  indirectly  connected,  and  re-act  upon  one  another. 
A  people  has  sometimes  become  free,  because  it  had  first 
grown  wealthy;  or  wealthy,  because  it  had  first  become  free.. 
The  creed  and  laws  of  a  people  act  powerfully  upon  their 
economical  condition ;  and  this  again,  by  its  influence  on 
their  mental  development  and  social  relations,  rc-acts  upon 
their  creed  and  laws.  But  though  the  subjects  are  in  very 
close  contact,  they  are  essentially  difierent,  and  have  never 
been  supposed  to  be  otherwise. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  this  treatise  to  aim  at  meta- 
physical nicety  of  definition,  where  the  ideas  suggested  by 
a  term  are  already  as  determinate  as  practical  purposes  re- 
quire. But,  little  as  it  might  be  expected  that  any  mis- 
chievous confusion  of  ideas  could  take  place  on  a  subject  so 
simple  as  the  question,  what  is  to  be  considered  as  wealth, 
it  is  matter  of  history  that  such  confusion  of  ideas  has  ex- 
isted— that  theorists  and  practical  politicians  have  been 
equally,  and  at  one  period  universally,  infected  by  it,  and 
that  for  many  generations  it  gave  a  thoroughly  false  direc- 
tion to  the  policy  of  Eiu-ope.  I  refer  to  the  set  of  doctrines 
designated,  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Mercantile  System. 

While  this  system  prevailed,  it  was  assumed,  either  ex- 
pressly or  tacitly,  in  the  whole  policy  of  nations,  that  wealth 
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consisted  solely  of  money ;  or  of  the  precious  metals,  which, 
when  not  already  in  the  state  of  money,  are  capable  of  being 
directly  converted  into  it.  According  to  the  doctrines  then 
prevalent,  whatever  tended  to  heap  up  money  or  bullion  in 
a  country  added  to  its  wealth.  Whatever  sent  the  precious 
metals  out  of  a  country  impoverished  it.  If  a  country  pos- 
sessed no  gold  or  silver  mines,  the  only  industry  by  which 
it  could  be  enriched  was  foreign  trade,  being  the  only  one 
which  could  bring  in  money.  Any  branch  of  trade  which 
was  supposed  to  send  out  more  money  than  it  brought  in, 
however  ample  and  valuable  might  be  the  retinns  in  another 
shape,  was  looked  upon  as  a  losing  trade.  Exportation  of 
goods  was  favored  and  encouraged  (even  by  means  extremely 
onerous  to  the  real  resources  of  the  coimtry,)  because  the 
exported  goods  being  stipulated  to  be  paid  for  in  money,  it 
was  hoped  that  the  returns  would  actually  be  made  in  gold 
and  silver.  Importation  of  anything,  other  than  the  pre- 
cious metals,  was  regarded  as  a  loss  to  the  nation  of  the 
whole  price  of  the  things  imported ;  unless  they  were  brought 
in  to  be  re-exported  at  a  profit,  or  unless,  being  the  mate- 
rials or  instruments  of  some  industry  pcsjcticed  in  the  coun- 
try itself,  they  gave  the  power  of  producing  exportable  arti- 
cles at  smaller  cost,  and  thereby  effecting  a  larger  exporta- 
tion. The  commerce  of  the  world  was  looked  upon  as  a 
struggle  among  nations,  which  could  draw  to  itself  the 
largest  share  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  existence  ;  and  in  this 
competition  no  nation  could  gain  anything,  except  by  mak- 
ing others  lose  as  much,  or,  at  the  least,  preventing  them 
from  gaining  it. 

It  often  happens  that  the  universal  belief  of  one  age  of 
mankind — a  belief  from  which  no  one  was,  nor  without  an 
extraordinary  effort  of  genius  and  courage,  could  at  that  time 
be  free — ^becomes  to  a  subsequent  stge  so  palpable  an  absur- 
dity, that  the  only  difficulty  then  is  to  imagine  how  such  a 
thing  can  ever  have  appeared  credible.     It  has  so  happened 
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with  the  doctrine  that  money  is  synonymous  with  wealth. 
The  conceit  seems  too  preposterous  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
serious  opinion.  It  looks  like  one  of  the  crude  fancies  of 
childhood,  instantly  corrected  by  a  word  from  any  grown 
person.  But  let  no  one  feel  confident  that  he  should  have 
escaped  the  delusion  if  he  had  lived  at  the  time  when  it 
prevailed.  All  the  associations  engendered  by  common  life, 
and  by  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  concurred  in  favor- 
ing it.  So  long  as  those  associations  were  the  only  medium 
through  which  the  subject  was  looked  at,  what  we  now 
think  so  gross  an  absiurdity  must  have  seemed  a  truism. 
Once  questioned,  indeed,  it  was  doomed ;  but  no  one  was 
likely  to  think  of  questioning  it  whose  mind  had  not  become 
familiar  with  certain  modes  of  stating  and  of  contemplating 
economical  phenomena,  which  have  only  found  their  way 
into  the  general  understanding  through  the  influence  of 
Adam  Smith  and  of  his  expositors. 

In  common  discourse,  wealth  is  always  expressed  in 
money.  If  you  ask  how  rich  a  person  is,  you  are  answered 
that  he  has  so  many  thousand  pounds.  All  income  and 
expenditure,  all  gains  and  losses,  everything  by  which  one 
becomes  richer  or  poorer,  are  reckoned  as  the  coming  in  or 
going  out  of  so  much  money.  It  is  true  that  in  the  inven- 
tory of  a  person's  fortune  are  included,  not  only  the  money 
in  his  actual  possession,  or  due  to  him,  but  all  other  articles 
of  value.  These  however  enter,  not  in  their  own  character, 
but  in  virtue  of  the  sums  of  money  which  they  would  sell 
for ;  and  if  they  would  sell  for  less,  their  owner  is  reputed 
less  rich,  although  the  things  themselves  are  precisely  the 
same.  It  is  true,  also,  that  people  do  not  grow  rich  by 
keeping  their  money  unused,  and  that  they  must  be  willing 
to  spend  in  order  to  gain.  Those  who  enrich  themselves 
by  commerce,  do  so  by  giving  money  for  goods  as  well  as 
goods  for  money ;  and  the  first  is  as  necessary  a  part  of  the 
process  as  the  last.     But  he  who  buys  goods  for  purposes 
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of  gain,  does  so  to  sell  them  again  for  money,  and  in  the 
expectation  of  receiving  more  money  than  he  laid  out :  to 
get  money,  therefore,  seems  even  to  the  person  himself  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  whole.  It  often  happens  that  he  is  not 
paid  in  money,  but  in  something  else  ;  having  bought  goods 
to  a  value  equivalent,  which  are  set  off  against  those  he 
sold.  But  he  accepted  these  at  a  money  valuation,  and  in 
the  belief  that  they  would  bring  in  more  money  eventually 
than  the  price  at  which  they  were  made  over  to  him.  A 
dealer  doing  a  large  amomit  of  business,  and  turning  over 
his  capital  rapidly,  has  but  a  small  portion  of  it  in  ready 
money  at  any  one  time.  But  he  only  feels  it  valuable  to  him 
as  it  is  convertible  into  money ;  he  considers  no  transaction 
closed  until  the  net  result  is  either  paid  or  credited  in 
money :  when  he  retires  from  business,  it  is  into  money  that 
he  converts  the  whole,  and  not  until  then  does  he  deem 
himself  to  have  realized  his  gains ;  just  as  if  money  were 
the  only  wealth,  and  money's  worth  were  the  only  means 
of  attaining  it.  If  you  now  ask,  for  what  end  money  is 
desirable,  unless  to  supply  the  wants  or  pleasiures  of  yourself 
or  others,  the  champion  of  the  system  would  not  be  at  all 
embarrassed  by  the  question.  True,  he  would  say,  these 
are  the  uses  of  wealth,  and  very  laudable  uses  while  con- 
fined to  domestic  commodities,  because  in  that  case,  by  ex- 
actly the  amount  which  you  expend,  you  enrich  others  of 
your  countrymen.  Spend  your  wealth,  if  you  please,  in 
whatever  indulgences  you  have  a  taste  for ;  but  yoiur  wealth 
is  not  the  indulgences,  it  is  the  sum  of  money  or  the  annual 
money  income  with  which  you  purchase  them. 

While  there  were  so  many  things  to  render  the  assump- 
tion which  is  the  basis  of  the  mercantile  system  plausible, 
there  is  also  some  small  foundation  in  reason,  though  a  very 
insufficient  one,  for  the  distinction  which  that  system  so 
emphatically  draws  between  money  and  every  other  kind 
of  valuable  possession.     We  really,  and  justly,  look  upon  a 
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pezson  as  possessing  the  advantages  of  wealth,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  useful  and  agreeable  things  of  which  he  is  in 
the  actual  enjoyment,  but  to  his  command  over  the  general 
fund  of  things  useful  and  agreeable ;  the  power  he  possesses 
of  providing  for  any  exigency,  or  obtaining  any  object  of 
desire.  Now,  money  is  itself  that  power ;  while  all  other 
things,  in  a  civilized  state,  seem  to  confer  it  only  by  their 
capacity  of  being  exchanged  for  money.  To  possess  any 
other  article  of  wealth,  is  to  possess  that  particular  thing, 
and  nothing  else :  if  you  wish  for  another  thing  instead  of 
it,  you  have  first  to  sell  it,  or  to  submit  to  the  inconvenience 
and  delay  (if  not  the  impossibility)  of  finding  some  one 
who  has  what  you  want,  and  is  willing  to  barter  it  for  what 
you  have.  But  with  money  you  are  at  once  able  to  buy 
whatever  things  are  for  sale ;  and  he  whose  fortune  is  iii 
money,  or  in  things  rapidly  convertible  into  it,  seems  both 
to  himself  and  others  to  possess  not  any  one  thing,  but  all 
the  things  which  the  money  places  at  his  option  to  pur- 
chase. The  greatest  part  of  the  utility  of  wealth,  beyond  a 
very  moderate  quantity,  is  not  the  indulgences  it  procures, 
but  the  reserved  power  which  its  possessor  holds  in  his 
hands  of  attaining  purposes  generally :  and  this  power  no 
Qther  kind  of  wealth  confers  so  immediately  or  so  certainly 
as  money.  It  is  the  only  form  of  wealth  which  is  not 
merely  applicable  to  some  one  use,  but  can  be  turned  at 
once  to  any  use.  And  this  distinction  was  the  more  likely 
to  make  an  impression  upon  governments,  as  it  is  one  of 
oonsiderable  importance  to  them.  A  civilized  government 
derives  comparatively  little  advantage  from  taxes  unless  it 
can  collect  them  in  money ;  and  if  it  has  large  or  sudden 
payments  to  make,  especially  payments  in  foreign  countries 
for  wars  or  subsidies,  either  for  the  sake  of  conquering  or  of 
not  being  conquered,  (the  two  chief  objects  of  national  pol- 
icy until  a  late  period,)  scarcely  any  medium  of  payment 
except  money  will  serve  the  purpose.     All  these  causes 
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conspire  to  make  both  individuals  and  governments,  in  esti- 
mating their  means,  attach  ahnost  exclusive  importance  to 
money,  either  in  esse  or  in  posse^  and  look  upon  all  other 
things  (when  viewed  as  part  of  their  resources)  scarcely 
otherwise  than  as  the  remote  medium  of  obtaining  that 
which  alone  when  obtained  affords  the  indefinite,  and  at 
the  same  time  instantaneous,  command  over  objects  of  de« 
sire,  which  best  answers  to  the  idea  of  wealth. 

An  absurdity,  however,  does  not  cease  to  be  an  absurdity 
when  we  have  discovered  what  were  the  appearances  which 
made  it  plausible ;  and  the  Mercantile  Theory  could  not  fail 
to  be  seen  in  its  true  character  when  men  began,  even  in 
an  imperfect  manner,  to  explore  into  the  foundations  of 
things,  and  seek  their  premises  from  elementary  facts,  and 
not  from  the  forms  and  phrases  of  common  discourse.  So 
soon  as  they  asked  themselves  what  is  really  meant  by 
money — ^what  it  is  in  its  essential  characters,  and  the  pre* 
cise  nature  of  the  functions  it  performs,  they  reflected  that 
money,  like  other  things,  is  only  a  desirable  possession  on 
account  of  its  uses ;  and  that  these,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
delusively  appear,  indefinite,  are  of  a  strictly  defined  and 
limited  description,  namely,  to  facihtate  the  distribution  of 
the  produce  of  industry,  according  to  the  convenience  of 
those  among  whom  it  is  shared.  Further  consideration 
showed  that  the  uses  of  money  are  in  no  respect  promoted 
by  increasing  the  quantity  which  exists  and  circulates  in  a 
coimtry ;  the  service  which  it  performs  being  as  well  ren- 
dered by  a  small  as  by  a  large  aggregate  amount.  Two 
million  quarters  of  com  will  not  feed  so  many  persons  aa 
four  millions ;  but  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling  will  carry 
on  as  much  traffic,  will  buy  and  sell  as  many  commodities 
as  four  millions,  though  at  lower  nominal  prices.  Moneyi 
as  money,  satisfies  no  want,  answers  no  purpose :  its  worth 
to  any  one,  consists  in  its  being  a  convenient  shape  in  which 
to  receive  his  incomings  of  all  sorts,  which  incomings  he 
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iifteimjudsL  at  the  times  ^vrhich  suit  him  best,  eoorerts  into 
tlie  farms  in  which  they  can  be  useful  to  him.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  country  with  money,  and  a  country  alto- 
gether without  it,  would  be  only  one  of  conTenience ;  a 
sariug  of  time  and  trouble,  like  grinding  by  water  instead 
of  by  hand,  or  (to  use  Adam  Smith's  illustration)  like  the 
benefit  derired  fnnn  roads :  and  to  mistake  money  for  wealth, 
is  the  same  sort  of  error  as  to  mistake  the  highway  which 
siay  be  the  easiest  way  of  getting  to  your  house  or  lands, 
f<M'  the  house  and  lands  themselves. 

Honey,  being  the  instrument  of  an  important  public  and 
private  purpose,  is  rightly  regarded  as  wealth ;  but  every- 
thing else  which  serves  any  human  purpose,  and  which 
nature  does  not  afford  gratuitously,  is  wealth  also.  To  be 
wealthy  is  to  have  a  large  stock  of  useful  articles,  or  the 
means  of  purchasing  them.  Everything  forms  therefore  a 
part  of  wealth,  which  has  a  power  of  purchasing ;  for  which 
anything  useful  or  agreeable  would  be  given  in  exchange. 
Things  for  which  nothing  could  be  obtained  in  exchange, 
however  useful  or  necessary  they  may  be,  are  not  wealth, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  Political  Economy. 
Air,  for  example,  though  the  most  absolute  of  necessaries, 
boars  no  price  in  the  market,  because  it  can  be  obtained 
giatuitously :  to  accumulate  a  stock  of  it  would  yield  no 
profit  or  advantage  to  any  one ;  and  the  laws  of  its  produc- 
tion and  distribution  are  the  subject  of  a  very  different  study 
flpom  Political  Economy.  But  though  air  is  not  wealth, 
mankind  are  much  richer  by  obtaining  it  gratis,  since  the 
lime  and  labor  which  would  otherwise  be  required  for  sup- 
plying the  most  pressing  of  all  wants,  can  be  devoted  to 
other  piu'poses.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  circumstances  in 
which  air  would  be  a  part  of  wealth.  If  it  became  custom- 
ary to  sojourn  long  in  places  where  the  air  does  not  na- 
turally penetrate,  as  in  diving-bells  sunk  in  the  sea,  a  sup- 
ply of  air  artificially  furnished  would,  like  water  conveyed 
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into  houses,  bear  a  price :  and  if,  from  any  revolution  in 
nature,  the  atmosphere  became  too  scanty  for  the  consump- 
tion, or  could  be  monopolized,  air  might  acquire  a  very  high 
marketable  value.  In  such  a  case  the  possession  of  it,  be- 
yond his  own  wants,  would  be,  to  its  owner,  wealth ;  and 
the  general  wealth  of  mankind  might  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  increased,  by  what  would  be  so  great  a  calamity  to 
them.  But  this  would  be  an  error ;  for  however  rich  the 
possessor  of  air  might  become,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  community,  all  persons  else  would  be  poorer  by  all  that 
they  were  compelled  to  pay  for  what  they  had  before  ob- 
tained without  payment. 

This  leads  to  an  important  distinction  in  the  meaning  of 
the  word  wealth,  as  applied  to  the  possessions  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  to  those  of  a  nation,  or  of  mankind.  In  the 
wealth  of  mankind,  nothing  is  included  which  does  not  of 
itself  answer  some  purpose  of  utility  or  pleasure.  To  an  in- 
dividual, anything  is  wealth,  which,  though  useless  in  itself, 
enables  him  to  claim  from  others  a  part  of  their  stock  of 
things  useful  or  pleasant.  Take,  for  instance,  a  mortgage 
of  a  thousand  pounds  on  a  landed  estate.  This  is  wealth 
to  the  person  to  whom  it  brings  in  a  revenue,  and  who  could 
perhaps  sell  it  in  the  market  for  the  full  amoimt  of  the  debt. 
But  it  is  not  wealth  to  the  country  ;  if  the  engagement  were 
annulled,  the  country  would  be  neither  poorer  nor  richer. 
The  mortgj^ee  would  have  lost  a  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
owner  of  the  land  would  have  gained  it.  Speaking  nationally, 
the  mortgage  was  not  itself  wealth,  but  merely  gave  A  a 
claim  to  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  B.  It  was  wealth  to  A, 
and  wealth  which  he  could  transfer  to  a  third  person ;  but 
what  he  so  transferred  was  in  fact  a  joint  ownership,  to  the 
extent  of  a  thousand  pounds,  in  the  land  of  which  B  was 
nominally  the  sole  proprietor.  The  position  of  fundholders, 
or  owners  of  the  public  debt  of  a  country,  is  similar.  They 
are  mortgagees  on  the  general  wealth  of  the  country.     The 
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cancelling  of  the  debt  would  be  no  destruction  of  wealth, 
but  a  transfer  of  it ;  a  wrongful  abstraction  of  wealth  from 
certain  members  of  the  community,  for  the  profit  of  the 
government,  or  of  the  tax-payers.  Funded  property  there- 
fore cannot  be  counted  as  part  of  the  national  wealth.  This 
is  not  always  borne  in  mind  by  the  dealers  in  statistical  cal- 
culations. For  example,  in  estimates  of  the  gross  income 
of  the  country,  founded  on  the  proceeds  of  the  income  tax, 
incomes  derived  from  the  funds  are  not  always  excluded ; 
although  the  tax-payers  are  assessed  on  their  whole  nomi- 
nal income,  without  being  permitted  to  deduct  from  it  the 
portion  levied  from  them  in  taxation  to  form  the  income  of 
the  fundholder.  In  this  calculation,  therefore,  one  portion 
of  the  general  income  of  the  country  is  counted  twice  over, 
and  the  aggregate  amount  made  to  appear  greater  than  it  is 
by  about  thirty  millions.  A  coimtry,  however,  may  in- 
clude in  its  wealth  all  stock  held  by  the  citizens  in  the 
funds  of  foreign  countries,  and  other  debts  due  to  them 
from  abroad.  But  even  this  is  only  wealth  to  them,  by 
being  a  part  ownership  in  wealth  held  by  others.  It  forms 
no  part  of  the  collective  wealth  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
an  element  in  the  distribution,  but  not  in  the  composition 
of  the  general  wealth. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  define  wealth  as  signifying  "  in- 
struments;" meaning  not  tools  and  machinery  alone,  but 
the  whole  accumulation  possessed  by  individuals  or  com- 
munities, of  means  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends.  Thus, 
a  field  is  an  instrument,  because  it  is  a  means  to  the  attain- 
ment of  corn.  Com  is  an  instrument,  being  a  means  to  the 
attainment  of  floiu*.  Flour  is  an  instrument,  being  a  means 
to  the  attainment  of  bread.  Bread  is  an  instrument,  as  a 
means  to  the  satisfaction  of  himger  and  to  the  support  of 
life.  Here  we  at  last  arrive  at  things  which  are  not  instru- 
ments, being  desired  on  their  own  account,  and  not  as  mere 
means  to  something  beyond.     This  view  of  the  subject  is 
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philosophically  correct ;  or  rather,  this  mode  of  expression 
may  be  usefully  employed  along  with  others,  not  as  convey- 
ing a  different  view  of  the  subject  from  the  common  one, 
but  as  giving  more  distinctness  and  reality  to  the  common 
view.  It  departs,  however,  too  widely  from  the  custom  of 
language,  to  be  likely  to  obtain  general  acceptation,  or  to  be 
of  use  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  occasional  illus- 
tration. 

Wealth,  then,  may  be  defined,  all  useful  or  agreeable 
things  which  possess  exchangeable  value ;  or,  in  other  words, 
all  useful  or  agreeable  things  except  those  which  can  be  ob- 
tained, in  the  quantity  desired,  without  labor  or  sacrifice. 
To  this  definition,  the  only  objection  seems  to  be,  that  it 
leaves  in  uncertainty  a  question  which  has  been  much  de- 
bated— ^whether  what  are  called  immaterial  products  are  to 
be  considered  as  wealth ;  whether,  for  example,  the  skill  of  a 
workman,  or  any  other  natural  or  acquired  power  of  body  or 
mind,  shall  be  called  wealth,  or  not ;  a  question,  not  of  very 
great  importance,  and  which,  so  far  as  requiring  discussion, 
will  be  more  conveniently  considered  in  another  place.* 

These  things  having  been  premised  respecting  wealth, 
we  shall  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  extraordinary  differ- 
ences in  respect  to  it,  which  exist  between  nation  and  na- 
tion, and  between  different  ages  of  the  world ;  differences 
both  in  the  quantity  of  wealth,  and  in  the  kind  of  it ;  as 
well  as  in  the  manner  in  which  the  wealth  existing  in  the 
community  is  shared  among  its  members. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  people  or  community,  now  exist- 
ing, which  subsists  entirely  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of 
vegetation.  But  many  tribes  still  live  exclusively,  or  al- 
most exclusively,  on  wild  animals,  the  produce  of  hunting 
or  fishing.  Their  clothing  is  skins ;  their  habitations  huts 
rudely  formed  of  logs  or  boughs  of  trees,  and  abandoned  at 

•  Infra,  book  L  chap.  iiL 
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an  hour's  notice.  The  food  they  use  being  little  suscepti- 
ble of  storing  up,  they  have  no  accumulation  of  it,  and  are 
often  exposed  to  great  privations.  The  wealth  of  such  a 
conununity  consists  solely  of  the  skins  they  wear;  a  few 
ornaments,  the  taste  for  which  exists  in  most  savage  states ; 
some  rude  utensils ;  the  weapons  with  wliich  they  kill  their 
game,  or  fight  with  hostile  competitors  for  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  canoes  for  crossing  rivers  and  lakes,  or  fishing 
in  the  sea;  and  perhaps  some  furs,  or  other  productions  of 
the  wilderness,  collected  to  be  exchanged  with  civilized 
peofde  for  blankets,  brandy,  and  tobacco ;  of  which  foreign 
produce  also  there  may  be  some  unconsumed  portion  in 
store.  To  this  scanty  inventory  of  material  wealth,  ought 
to  be  added  their  land ;  an  instrument  of  production,  of 
which  they  make  slender  use,  compared  with  more  settled 
commimities,  but  which  is  still  the  source  of  their  subsist- 
ence, and  which  has  a  marketable  value  if  there  be  any  ag- 
ricultural community  in  the  neighborhood  requiring  more 
land  than  it  possesses.  This  is  the  state  of  greatest  poverty 
in  which  any  entire  conmiunity  of  human  beings  is  known 
to  exist,  although  there  are  much  richer  communities  in 
which  portions  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  a  condition,  as  tor 
subsistence  and  comfort,  probably  as  little  enviable  as  that 
of  the  savage. 

The  first  great  advance  beyond  this  state  consists  in  the 
domestication  of  the  more  useful  animals;  giving  rise  to 
the  pastoral,  or  nomad  state,  in  which  mankind  do  not  live 
on  the  produce  of  hunting,  but  on  milk  and  its  products, 
and  on  the  annual  increase  of  flocks  and  herds.  This  con- 
dition is  not  only  more  desirable  in  itself,  but  more  condu- 
cive to  further  progress;  and  a  much  more  considerable 
amount  of  wealth  is  accumulated  under  it.  So  long  as  the 
vast  natural  pastures  of  the  earth  are  not  yet  so  fully  occu- 
pied as  to  be  consumed  more  rapidly  than  they  are  sponta* 
neously  reproduced,  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  stock 
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of  subsistence  may  be  collected  and  preserved,  with  little 
other  labor  than  that  of  guarding  the  cattle  from  the  at- 
tacks of  wild  beasts,  and  from  the  force  or  wiles  of  preda- 
tory men.  Large  flocks  and  herds,  therefore,  are  in  time 
possessed,  by  active  and  thrifty  individuals  through  their 
own  exertions,  and  by  the  heads  of  families  and  tribes 
through  the  exertions  of  those  who  are  connected  with 
them  by  allegiance.  There  thus  arises,  in  the  shepherd 
state,  inequality  of  possessions,  a  thing  which  scarcely  ex- 
ists in  the  savage  state,  where  no  one  has  much  more  than 
absolute  necessaries,  and  in  case  of  deficiency  must  share 
even  those  with  his  tribe.  In  the  nomad  state  some  have 
an  abundance  of  cattle,  sufficient  for  the  food  of  a  multi- 
tude, while  others  have  not  contrived  to  appropriate  and 
retain  any  superfluity,  or  perhaps  any  cattle  at  all.  But 
subsistence  has  ceased  to  be  precarious,  since  the  more  suc- 
cessful have  no  other  use  which  they  can  make  of  their 
surplus  than  to  feed  the  less  fortunate,  while  every  increase 
in  the  niunber  of  persons  connected  with  them  is  an  in- 
crease  both  of  security  and  of  power ;  and  thus  they  are 
enabled  to  divest  themselves  of  all  labor  except  that  of  gov- 
ernment and  superintendence,  and  acquire  dependents  to 
fight  for  them  in  war  and  to  serve  them  in  peace.  One  of 
the  features  of  this  state  of  society  is,  that  a  part  of  the 
conununity,  and  in  some  degree  even  the  whole  of  it,  pos- 
sess leisure.  Only  a  portion  of  time  is  required  for  procur- 
ing food,  and  the  remainder  is  not  engrossed  by  anxious 
thought  for  the  morrow,  or  necessary  repose  from  muscular 
activity.  Such  a  life  is  highly  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
new  wants,  and  opens  a  possibility  of  their  gratification. 
A  desire  arises  for  better  clothing,  utensils,  and  implements 
than  the  savage  state  contents  itself  with ;  and  the  surplus 
food  renders  it  practicable  to  devote  to  these  purposes  the 
exertions  of  a  part  of  the  tribe.  In  all  or  most  nomad  com- 
munities we  find  domestic  manufactures  of  a  coarse,  and  in 

VOL.  I.  2 
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some,  of  a  fine  kind.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  while 
those  parts  of  the  world  which  have  been"  the  cradle  of 
modern  civilization  were  still  generally  in  the  nomad  state, 
considerable  skill  had  been  attained  in  spinning)  weaving, 
and  dyeing  woolen  garments,  in  the  preparation  of  leather, 
and  in  what  appears  a  still  more  difficult  invention,  that  of 
working  in  metals.  Even  speculative  science  took  its  first 
beginnings  from  the  leisure  characteristic  of  this  stage  of 
social  progress.  The  earliest  astronomical  observations  are 
attributed,  by  a  tradition  which  has  much  appearance  of 
truth,  to  the  shepherds  of  Chaldaea. 

From  this  state  of  society  to  the  agricultural,  the  transit 
tion  is  not  indeed  easy,  (for  no  great  change  in  the  habits 
of  mankind  is  otherwise  than  difficult,  and  in  general  either 
painful  or  very  slow,)  but  it  lies  in  what  may  be  called  the 
spontaneous  course  of  events.  The  growth  of  the  pop«dar 
tion  of  men  and  cattle  began  in  time  to  press  upon  the 
earth's  capabilities  of  yielding  natural  pasture;  and  this 
cause  doubtless  produced  the  first  tilling  of  the  ground,  just 
as  at  a  later  period  the  same  cause  made  the  superfluous 
hordes  of  the  nations,  which  had  remained  nomad,  precipi- 
tate themselves  upon  those  which  had  already  become  agri- 
cultural ;  until,  these  having  become  sufficiently  powerful 
to  repel  such  inroads,  the  invading  nations,  deprived  of 
this  outlet,  were  also  obliged  to  become  agricultural  coio- 
munities. 

But  after  this  great  step  had  been  completed,  the  sub- 
sequent progress  of  mankind  seems  by  no  means  to  have 
been  so  rapid  (certain  rare  combinations  of  circumstances 
excepted)  as  might  perhaps  have  been  anticipated.  The 
^piantity  of  human  food  which  the  earth  is  capable  of  le- 
luming  even  to  the  most  wretched  system  of  agriculture  so 
BHich  exceeds  what  could  be  obtained  in  the  purely  p>astoral 
state,  that  a  great  increase  of  population  is  invariably  the 
fesult.     But  this  additional  food  is  only  obtained  by  a  greal 
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additional  amount  of  labor ;  so  that  not  only  an  agricultural 
has  much  less  leisure  than  a  pastoral  population,  but  with 
the  imperfect  tools  and  unskilful  processes  which  are  for  a 
long  time  employed  (and  which  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
earth  have  not  even  yet  been  abcundoned)  agriculturists  do 
not,  unless  in  unusually  advantageous  circumstances  of  cli- 
Biate  and  soil,  produce  so  great  a  surplus  of  food  beyond 
Uieir  necessary  consumption,  as  to  support  any  large  class 
of  laborers  engaged  in  other  departments  of  industry.  The 
surplus,  too,  whether  small  or  great,  is  usually  torn  from 
the  producers,  either  by  the  government  to  which  they 
ve  subject,  or  by  individuals,  who,  by  superior  force,  or  by 
availing  themselves  of  religious  or  traditional  feelings 
q{  subordination,  have  established  themselves  as  lords  of 
the  soil. 

The  first  of  these  modes  of  apjwropriation,  by  the  govern- 
ment, is  characteristic  of  the  extensive  monarchies  which 
firom  a  time  beyond  historical  record  have  occupied  the  plains 
of  Asia.  The  government  in  those  countries,  though  vary- 
ing in  its  quidities  according  to  the  accidents  of  personal  char- 
acter, seldom  leaves  much  to  the  cultivators  beyond  mere  ne- 
cessaries, and  (rften  strips  them  so  bare  even  of  these,  that 
it  finds  itself  obliged,  after  taking  all  they  have,  to  lend  part 
of  it  back  to  those  from  whom  it  has  been  taken,  in  order  to 
provide  them  with  seed,  and  enable  them  to  support  life 
until  another  harvest.  Under  the  regime  in  question, 
although  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  ill  provided  for,  the 
government,  by  collecting  small  sums  from  great  numbers, 
is  enabled,  with  any  tolerable  management,  to  make  a  show 
of  riches  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  general  condition  of 
the  society ;  and  hence  the  inveterate  impression,  of  which 
Europeans  have  only  at  a  late  period  been  disabused,  con- 
cerning the  great  opulence  of  Oriental  nations.  In  this 
wealth,  without  reckoning  the  large  portion  which  adheres 
to  the  hands  emidoyed  in  collecting  it,  many  persons  of 
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course  participate  besides  the  immediate  household  of  the 
sovereign.  A  large  part  is  distributed  among  the  variotui 
functionaries  of  government  and  among  the  objects  of  the 
sovereign's  favor  or  caprice.  A  part  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  works  of  public  utility.  The  tanks,  wells,  and 
canals  for  irrigation,  without  which  in  most  tropical  climates 
cultivation  could  hardly  be  carried  on ;  the  embankments 
which  confine  the  rivers,  the  bazars  for  dealers,  and  the 
serais  for  travellers,  none  of  which  could  have  been  made 
by  the  scanty  means  in  the  possession  of  those  using  them, 
owe  their  existence  to  the  liberality  and  enlightened  self- 
interest  of  the  better  order  of  princes,  or  to  the  benevolence 
or  ostentation  of  here  and  there  a  rich  individual,  whose  fop- 
tune,  if  ti:aced  to  its  source,  is  always  found  to  have  been 
drawn  immediately  or  remotely  from  the  public  revenue, 
most  frequently  by  a  direct  grant  of  a  portion  of  it  from 
the  sovereign. 

The  ruler  of  a  society  of  this  description,  after  providing 
largely  for  his  own  support,  and  that  of  all  persons  in  whom 
he  feels  an  interest,  and  after  maintaining  as  many  soldiers 
as  he  thinks  needful  for  his  security  or  his  state,  has  a  dis- 
posable residue  which  he  is  glad  to  exchange  for  articles  of 
luxury  suitable  to  his  disposition  ;  as  have  also  the  class  of 
persons  who  have  been  enriched  by  his  favor,  or  by  hand- 
ling the  public  revenues.  A  demand  thus  arises  for  elaborate 
and  costly  manufactured  articles,  adapted  to  a  narrow  but  a 
wealthy  market.  This  demand  is  often  supplied  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  merchants  of  more  advanced  communities, 
but  often  also  raises  up  in  the  country  itself  a  class  of  arti- 
ficers, by  whom  certain  fabrics  are  carried  to  as  high  excel- 
lence as  can  be  given  by  patience  and  manual  dexterity, 
without  any  considerable  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
objects ;  such  as  some  of  the  cotton  fabrics  of  India.  These 
artificers  are  fed  by  the  surplus  food  which  has  been  taken 
by  the  government  and  its  agents  as  their  share  of  the  pro- 
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duoe.  So  Uterally  is  this  the  case,  that  in  some  countries 
the  workman,  instead  of  taking  his  work  home  and  being 
paid  for  it  after  it  is  finished,  proceeds  with  his  tools  to  his 
customer's  house,  and  is  there  subsisted  until  the  work  is 
comjdete.  The  insecurity,  however,  of  all  possessions  in 
this  state  of  society,  induces  even  the  richest  purchasers  to 
give  a  preference  to  such  articles  as,  being  of  an  imperish- 
aUe  nature,  and  containing  great  value  in  small  bulk,  are 
ads^yted  for  being  concealed  or  carried  off.  Gold  and  jewels, 
therefore,  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  these 
nations,  and  mamy  a  rich  Asiatic  carries  nearly  his  whole 
fortune  on  his  person,  or  on  those  of  the  women  of  his 
harem.  No  one,  except  the  monarch,  thinks  of  investing 
his  wealth  in  a  manner  not  susceptible  of  removal.  He, 
indeed,  if  he  feels  safe  on  his  throne,  and  reasonably  secure 
of  transmitting  it  to  his  descendants,  sometimes  indulges  a 
taste  for  durable  edifices,  and  produces  the  Pyramids,  or  the 
Taj  Mehal,  and  the  Mausoleum  at  Sekundra.  The  rude 
manufacturers  destined  for  the  wants  of  the  cultivators  are 
worked  up  by  village  artisans,  who  are  renumerated  by  land 
given  to  them  rent  free  to  cultivate,  or  by  fees  paid  to  them 
in  kind  from  such  share  of  the  crop  as  is  left  to  the  villagers 
by  the  govermnent.  This  state  of  society,  however,  is  not 
destitute  of  a  mercantile  class,  composed  of  two  divisions, 
grain  dealers  and  money  dealers.  The  grain  dealers  do  not 
nsually  buy  grain  from  the  producers,  but  from  the  agents 
of  government,  who,  receiving  the  revenue  in  kind,  are  glad 
to  devolve  upon  others  the  business  of  conveying  it  to  the 
places  where  the  prince,  his  chief  civil  and  military  officers, 
the  bulk  of  his  troops,  and  the  artisans  who  supply  the  wants 
of  these  various  persons,  are  assembled.  The  money  dealers 
lend  to  the  unfortunate  cultivators,  when  ruined  by  bad  sea- 
sons or  fiscal  exactions,  the  means  of  supporting  life  and 
continuing  their  cidtivation,  and  are  repaid  with  enormous 
interest  at  the  next  harvest ;  or,  on  a  larger  scale,  they  lend 
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to  the  government,  or  to  those  to  whom  it  has  granted  a 
portion  of  the  revenue,  and  are  indemnified  by  assignments 
on  the  revenue  collectors,  or  by  having  certain  districts  put 
into  their  possession,  that  they  may  pay  themselves  from  the 
revenues ;  to  enable  them  to  do  which,  a  great  portion  of 
the  powers  of  government  are  usually  made  over  simul- 
taneously, to  be  exercised  by  them  until  either  the  districts 
are  redeemed,  or  their  receipts  have  liquidated  the  debt 
Thus,  the  commercial  operations  of  both  these  classes  of 
dealers  take  place  principally  upon  that  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  country  which  forms  the  revenue  of  the  government. 
Prom  that  revenue  their  capital  is  periodically  replaced  with 
a  profit,  and  that  is  also  the  source  firom  which  their  original 
funds  have  almost  always  been  derived.  Such,  in  its  gen- 
eral features,  is  the  economical  condition  of  most  of  the 
countries  of  Asia,  as  it  has  been  from  beyond  the  commence- 
ment of  authentic  history,  and  is  still,  wherever  not  disturbed 
by  foreign  influences. 

In  the  agricultural  communities  of  ancient  Europe  whose 
early  condition  is  best  known  to  us,  the  course  of  things 
was  difierent.  These,  at  their  origin,  were  mostly  small 
town-communities,  at  the  first  plantation  of  which  in  an 
unoccupied  country,  or  in  one  from  which  the  former  inhab- 
itants had  been  expelled,  the  land  which  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  was  systematically  divided,  in  equal  or  nearly  equal 
allotments,  among  the  families  composing  the  commtmity. 
In  some  cases,  instead  of  a  town  there  was  a  confederation 
of  towns,  occupied  by  people  of  the  same  reputed  race,  and 
who  were  supposed  to  have  settled  in  the  country  about  the 
same  time.  Each  family  produced  its  own  food  and  the 
materials  of  its  clothing,  which  were  worked  up  within 
itself,  usually  by  the  women  of  the  family,  into  the  coarse 
fabrics  with  which  the  age  was  contented.  Taxes  there 
were  none,  as  there  were  either  no  paid  officers  of  govern- 
ment, or  if  there  were,  their  payment  had  been  provided  for 
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by  a  reserved  portion  of  land,  cultivated  by  slaves  on  ac- 
count of  the  state ;  and  the  army  consisted  of  the  body  of 
citizens.  The  whole  produce  of  the  soil,  therefore,  belong- 
ed, without  deduction,  to  the  family  which  cultivated  it. 
So  long  as  the  progress  of  events  permitted  this  disposition 
of  property  to  last,  the  state  of  society  was,  for  the  majority 
of  the  free  cultivators,  probably  not  an  undesirable  one ;  and 
under  it,  in  some  cases,  the  advance  of  mankind  in  intel- 
lectual culture  was  extraordinarily  rapid  and  brilliant.  This 
^more  especially  happened,  where  along  with  advantageous 
circumstances  of  race  and  climate,  and  no  doubt  with  many 
fiivorable  accidents  of  which  all  trace  is  now  lost,  was  com- 
bined the  advantage  of  a  position  on  the  shore  of  a  great 
inland  sea,  the  other  coasts  of  which  were  already  occupied 
by  settled  communities.  The  knowledge  which  in  such  a 
position  was  acquired  of  foreign  productions,  and  the  easy 
access  of  foreign  ideas  and  inventions,  made  the  chain  of 
routine,  usually  so  strong  in  a  rude  people,  hang  loosely  on 
these  communities.  To  speak  only  of  their  industrial  de- 
veloimient,  they  early  acquired  variety  of  wants  and  de- 
sires, which  stimulated  them  to  extract  from  their  own  soil 
tiie  utmost  which  they  knew  how  to  make  it  yield ;  and 
when  their  soil  was  sterile,  or  fd*ter  they  had  come  to  the 
end  of  its  capacity,  they  often  became  traders,  and  bought 
op  the  productions  of  foreign  countries,  to  sell  them  in  other 
countries  with  a  profit. 

The  duration,  however,  of  this  state  of  things  was  from 
the  first  precarious.  These  little  communities  lived  in  a 
state  of  almost  perpetual  wax.  For  this  there  were  many 
causes.  In  the  ruder  and  purely  agricultural  communities, 
a  firequent  cause  was  the  mere  pressure  of  their  increasing 
population  upon  their  limited  land,  aggravated  as  that  pres- 
sure so  often  was  by  deficient  harvests  in  the  rude  state  of 
their  agriculture,  and  depending  as  they  did  for  food  upon 
a  very  small  extent  of  country.     On  these  occasions  the 
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commiuiity  often  emigrated  en  tnasse,  or  sent  forth  a  swarm 
of  its  youth,  to  seek,  sword  in  hand,  for  some  less  warlike 
people  who  could  be  expelled  from  their  land,  or  detained 
to  cultivate  it  as  slaves  for  the  benefit  of  their  despoilers. 
What  the  less  advanced  tribes  did  from  necessity,  the  more 
prosperous  did  from  ambition  and  the  military  spirit ;  and 
after  a  time  the  whole  of  these  city-communities  were  either 
conquerors  or  conquered.  In  some  cases  the  conquering 
state  contented  itself  with  imposing  a  tribute  on  the  van* 
quished,  who,  being,  in  consideration  of  that  burthen,  freed« 
from  the  expense  and  trouble  of  their  own  military  and  na- 
val protection,  might  enjoy  under  it  a  considerable  share  of 
economical  prosperity,  while  the  ascendant  conmiunity  ob- 
tained a  surplus  of  wealth,  available  for  purposes  of  collec- 
tive luxury  or  magnificence.  From  such  ^  surplus  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Propylsa  were  built,  the  sculptures  of 
Phidias  paid  for,  and  the  festivals  celebrated  for  which 
£schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes  composed 
their  dramas.  But  this  state  of  political  relations,  most  use- 
ful, while  it  lasted,  to  the  progress  and  ultimate  interest  of 
mankind,  had  not  the  elements  of  durability.  A  small  con- 
quering community  which  does  not  incorporate  its  conquestSi 
always  ends  by  being  conquered.  Universal  dominion  there- 
fore at  last  rested  with  the  people  who  practiced  this  art— - 
with  the  Romans ;  who,  whatever  were  their  other  devicei^ 
always  either  began  or  ended  by  taking  a  great  part  of  tha 
land  to  enrich  their  own  leading  citizens,  and  by  adopting 
into  the  governing  body  the  principal  possessors  of  the  re- 
mainder. It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  melancholy 
economical  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  When  inequali- 
ty of  wealth  once  commences,  in  a  community  not  con- 
stantly engaged  in  repairing  by  industry  the  injuries  of 
fortmie,  its  advances  are  gigantic;  the  great  masses  of 
wealth  swallow  up  the  smaller.  The  Roman  empire  ulti- 
wately  became  covered  with  the  vast  landed  possessions  of 
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a  comparatively  few  families,  for  whose  luxury,  and  still 
more  for  whose  ostentation,  the  most  costly  products  were 
raised,  while  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  slaves,  or  small 
tenants  ii^a  nearly  servile  condition.  From  this  time  the 
wealth  of  the  empire  progressively  declined.  In  the  be- 
ginning, the  public  revenues,  and  the  resources  of  rich  indi- 
viduals, sufficed  at  least  to  cover  Italy  with  splendid  edifices, 
public  and  private ;  but  at  length  so  dwindled  under  the  en- 
ervating influences  of  mis-government,  that  what  remained 
was  not  even  sufficient  to  keep  those  edifices  from  decay. 
The  strength  and  riches  of  the  civilized  world  became  in- 
adequate to  make  head  against  the  nomad  population  which 
skirted  its  northern  frontier :  they  overran  the  empire,  and 
a  different  order  of  things  succeeded. 

In  the  new  frame  in  which  European  society  was  now 
cast,  the  population  of  each  country  may  be  considered  as 
composed,  in  unequal  proportions,  of  two  distinct  nations  or 
races,  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered :  the  first  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land,  the  latter  the  tillers  of  it.  These  tillers 
were  allowed  to  occupy  the  land  on  conditions  which,  being 
the  product  of  force,  were  always  onerous,  but  seldom  to 
the  extent  of  absolute  slavery.  Already  in  the  later  times 
of  the  Roman  empire,  predial  slavery  had  extensively 
transformed  itself  into  a  kind  of  serfdom ;  the  coloni  of  the 
Romans  were  rather  villeins  than  actual  slaves ;  and  the  in- 
capacity and  distaste  of  the  barbarian  conquerors  for  person- 
ally superintending  industrial  occupations,  left  no  alternative 
but  to  allow  to  the  cultivators,  as  an  incentive  to  exertion, 
some  real  interest  in  .the  soil.  If,  for  example,  they  were 
compelled  to  labor,  three  days  in  the  week,  for  their  supe- 
rior, the  produce  of  the  remaining  days  was  their  own.  If 
they  were  required  to  supply  the  provisions  of  various  sorts, 
ordinarily  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  castle,  and  were 
often  subject  to  requisitions  in  excess,  yet,  after  supplying 
these  demands,  they  were  suffered  to  dispose  at  their  will  of 
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whatever  additional  produce  they  could  raise.  Under  this 
system,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  not  impossible,  no 
more  than  in  Russia  at  present  (where  the  same  system  still 
essentially  prevails)  for  serfs  to  acquire  property;  and  in 
fact,  their  accumulations  are  the  primitive  source  of  the 
wealth  of  modem  Europe. 

In  that  age  of  violence  and  disorder,  the  first  use  made 
by  a  serf  of  any  small  provision  which  he  had  been  able  to 
accumulate,  was  to  buy  his  freedom  and  withdraw  himself 
to  some  town  or  fortified  village,  which  had  remained  un- 
destroyed  firom  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion ;  or,  with- 
out buying  Jiis  fireedom,  to  abscond  thither.  In  that  jdace 
of  refuge,  surrounded  by  others  of  his  own  class,  he  at- 
tempted to  live,  secured  in  some  measure  from  the  outrages 
and  exactions  of  the  warrior  csiste,  by  his  own  prowess  and 
that  of  his  fellows.  These  emancipated  serfs  mostly  be- 
came artificers,  and  lived  by  exchanging  the  produce  of 
their  industry  for  the  surplus  food  and  material  which  the 
soil  yielded  to  its  feudal  proprietors.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
sort  of  European  counterpart  of  the  economical  condition 
of  Asiatic  countries ;  except  that,  in  lieu  of  a  single  mon- 
arch and  a  fluctuating  body  of  favorites  and  employees,  there 
was  a  numerous  and  in  a  considerable  degree  fixed  class  of 
great  landholders;  exhibiting  far  less  splendor,  because  in- 
dividually disposing  of  a  much  smaller  surplus  produce,  and 
for  a  long  time  expending  the  chief  part  of  it  in  maintaior 
ing  the  body  of  retainers  whom  the  warlike  habits  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  little  protection  afl*orded  by  government,  ren- 
dered indispensable  to  their  safety.  The  greater  stability, 
the  fixity  of  personal  position,  which  this  state  of  society 
afforded,  in  comparison  with  the  Asiatic  polity  to  which  it 
economically  corresponded,  was  probably  one  main  reasoa 
why  it  was  also  found  more  favorable  to  improvement 
Prom  this  time  the  economical  advancement  of  society  has 
not  been  further  interrupted.     Security  of  person  and  prop- 
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erty  grew  slowly,  but  steadily;  the  arts  of  life  made  con- 
stant progress;  plunder  ceased  to  be  the  only  source  of 
accumulation ;  and  feudal  Europe  ripened  into  commercial 
and  manufacturing  Europe.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  the  towns  of  Italy  and  Flanders,  the  free  cities  of 
Germany,  and  some  towns  of  France  and  England,  con- 
tained a  large  and  energetic  population  of  artisans,  and 
many  rich  burghers,  whose  wealth  had  been  acquired  by 
manufacturing  industry,  or  by  trading  in  the  produce  of 
such  industry.  The  Commons  of  England,  the  Tiers-Etat 
of  France,  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  Continent  generally,  are 
the  descendants  of  this  class.  As  these  were  a  saving  class, 
while  the  posterity  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  were  a  squan^ 
dering  class,  the  former  by  degrees  substituted  themselves 
for  the  latter  as  the  owners  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
land.  This  natural  tenchency  was  in  some  cases  retarded 
by  law«  contrived  f(t»*  die  purpose  of  detaining  the  land  in 
the  families  of  its  possessors,  in  other  cases  accelerated  by 
political  revolutions.  Gbradually,  though  more  slowly,  the 
immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil,  in  all  the  more  civilized 
countries,  ceased  to  be  in  a  servile  or  semi-servile  state; 
though  the  legal  position,  as  well  as  the  economical  condi- 
tion attained  by  tfiem,  vary  extremely  in  the  difierent  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  in  the  great  communities  which  have 
been  founded  beyond  the  Atlantic  by  the  descendants  of 
Europeans. 

The  world  now  contains  severed  extensive  regions,  pro- 
vided with  the  various  ingredients  of  wealth  in  a  degree  of 
abundance  of  which  former  ages  had  not  even  the  idea. 
Without  compulsory  labor,  an  enormous  mass  of  food  is 
annually  extracted  from  the  soil,  and  maintains,  besides  the 
actual  producers,  an  equal,  sometimes  a  greater  number  of 
laborers,  occupied  in  producing  conveniences  and  luxmries 
of  innumerable  kinds,  or  in  transporting  them  from  place  to 
place ;  also  a  multitude  of  persons  employed  in  directing 
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and  superintending  these  various  labors;  and  over  and 
above  all  these,  a  class  more  numerous  than  in  the  most 
luxurious  ancient  societies,  of  persons  whose  occupations 
are  of  a  kind  not  directly  productive,  and  of  persons  who 
have  no  occupation  at  all.  The  food,  thus  raised,  supports 
a  far  lai^er  population  than  had  ever  existed  (at  least  in  the 
same  regions)  on  an  equal  space  of  ground ;  and  supports 
them  with  certainty,  exempt  from  those  periodically  recur- 
ring famines  so  abundant  in  the  early  history  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  Oriental  countries  even  now  not  unfrequent. 
Besides  this  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  food,  it  has 
greatly  improved  in  quality  and  variety ;  while  convenience 
and  luxuries,  other  than  food,  are  no  longer  limited  to  a 
small  and  opulent  class,  but  descend,  in  great  abundance, 
through  many  widening  strata  in  society,  whatever  doubt 
may  exist  as  to  the  amount  of  improvement  effected  in  the 
condition  of  the  lowest  of  all.  The  collective  rescKjurces  of 
one  of  these  communities — ^when  it  chooses  to  put  them  forth 
for  any  unexpected  purpose  ^  its  ability  to  maintain  fleets 
and  armies,  to  execute  public  works,  either  useful  or  orna- 
mental, to  perform  national  acts  of  beneficence  like  the  ran- 
som of  the  West  India  slaves ;  to  found  colonies,  to  have 
its  people  taught,  to  do  anything,  in  short,  which  requires 
expense,  and  to  do  it  with  no  sacrifice  of  the  necessaries  or 
even  the  substantial  comforts  of  its  inhabitants — are  such 
as  the  world  never  saw  before.  % 

But  in  all  these  particulars,  characteristic  of  the  modem 
industrial  communities,  those  communities  differ  widely 
from  one  another.  Though  abounding  in  wecdth,  as  com- 
pared with  former  ages,  they  do  so  in  very  different  degrees. 
Even  of  the  countries  which  are  justly  accounted  the  richest, 
some  have  made  a  more  complete  use  of  their  productive 
resources,  and  have  obtained,  relatively  to  their  territorial 
extent,  a  much  larger  produce  than  others;  nor  do  they 
differ  only  in  amotmt  of  wealth,  but  also  in  the  rapidity  of 
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its  increase.  The  diversities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth 
are  still  greater  than  in  the  production.  There  are  great 
differences  in  the  condition  of  the  poorest  class  in  different 
countries ;  and  in  the  proportional  niunbers  and  opulence  of 
the  classes  which  are  above  the  poorest.  The  very  nature 
and  designation  of  the  classes  who  originally  share  among 
them  the  produce  of  the  soil,  vary  not  a  little  in  different 
places.  In  some,  the  land-owners  are  a  class  in  themselves, 
almost  entirely  separate  from  the  classes  engaged  in  indus- 
try ;  in  others,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  is  almost  universally 
its  cultivator,  owning  the  plough,  if  not  himself  holding  it. 
Where  the  {ffoprietor  himself  does  not  cultivate,  there  is 
sometimes,  between  him  and  the  laborer,  an  intermediate 
agency,  that  of  the  farmer,  who  advances  the  subsistence  of 
the  laborers,  supplies  the  implements  of  production,  and 
receives,  after  paying  a  rent  to  the  land-owner,  all  the  pro- 
duce :  in  other  cases,  the  landlord,  his  paid  agents,  and  the 
laborers,  are  the  only  sharers.  Manufactures,  again,  are 
scmietimes  carried  on  by  scattered  individuals,  who  own  or 
hire  the  tools  or  machinery  they  require,  and  employ  little 
labor  beside  that  of  their  own  family ;  in  other  cases,  by 
large  numbers  working  together  in  one  building,  with  ex- 
pensive and  complex  machinery,  owned  by  rich  manufac- 
turers. The  same  difference  exists  in  the  operations  of 
trade.  The  wholesale  operations  indeed  are  everywhere 
carried  on  by  large  capitals,  where  such  exist ;  but  the  retail 
dealings,  which  collectively  occupy  a  very  great  amount  of 
capital,  are  sometimes  conducted  in  small  shops,  chiefly  by 
the  personal  exertions  of  the  dealers  themselves,  with  their 
ffonilies,  and  perhaps  an  apprentice  or  two ;  and  sometimes 
in  large  establishments,  of  which  the  funds  are  supplied  by 
a  wealthy  individual  or  association,  and  the  agency  is  that 
of  numerous  salaried  shopmen  or  shopwomen.  Beside 
these  differences  in  the  economical  phenomena  presented  by 
diffierent  parts  of  what  is  usually  called  the  civilized  world, 
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all  those  earlier  states  which  we  previously  passed  in  review, 
have  continued  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  world,  down  to 
our  own  time.  Hunting  communities  still  exist  in  America, 
nomadic  in  Arabia  and  the  steppes  of  Northern  Asia ;  Orien- 
tal society  is  in  essentials  what  it  has  always  been ;  Russia 
and  Hungary  are  even  now,  in  many  respects,  the  scarcely 
modified  image  of  feudal  Europe.  Every  one  of  the  great 
types  of  human  society,  down  to  that  of  the  Esquimaux  or 
Patagonians,  is  still  extant. 

These  remarkable  differences  in  the  state  of  different 
portions  of  the  human  race,  with  regard  to  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  must,  like  all  other  phenomena, 
depend  on  causes.  And  it  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  to 
ascribe  them  exclusively  to  the  degrees  of  knowledge,  pos- 
sessed at  different  times  and  places,  of  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  physical  arts  of  life.  Many  other  causes  co-operate ; 
and  that  very  progress  and  unequal  distribution  of  physical 
knowledge,  are  partly  the  effects,  as  well  as  partly  the 
causes,  of  the  state  of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth. 

In  so  far  as  the  economical  condition  of  nations  turns 
upon  the  state  of  physical  knowledge,  it  is  a  subject  for  the 
physical  sciences,  and  the  arts  founded  on  them.  But  in  so 
far  as  the  causes  are  moral  or  psychological,  dependent  on 
institutions  and  social  relations  or  on  the  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  their  investigation  belongs  not  to  physical,  but 
to  moral  and  social  science,  and  is  the  object  of  what  is 
called  Political  Economy. 

The  production  of  wealth,  the  extraction  of  the  instru- 
ments of  human  subsistence  and  enjoyment  from  the  mate- 
rials of  the  globe,  is  evidently  not  an  arbitrary  thing.  It 
has  its  necessary  conditions.  Of  these,  some  are  physical, 
depending  on  the  properties  of  matter.  These,  Political 
Economy  does  not  investigate,  but  assumes ;  referring  for 
proof  to  physical  science  or  common  experience.     Ck>mbin- 
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ing  with  these  facts  of  outward  nature  other  truths  which 
are  laws  of  human  nature,  it  attempts  to  trace  the  second- 
ary or  derivative  laws,  by  which  the  production  of  wealth 
is  determined ;  and  in  which  must  lie  the  explanation  of 
the  diversities  of  riches  and  poverty  in  the  present  and  past, 
and  the  ground  of  whatever  progress  in  wealth  is  reserved 
for  the  future. 

Unlike  the  laws  of  Production,  those  of  distribution  are 
partly  of  human  institution ;  since  the  manner  in  which 
wealth  is  distributed  in  any  given  society,  depends  on  the 
statutes  or  usages  therein  prevalent.  But  though  govern- 
ments or  nations  can  in  some  measure  determine  what  in- 
stitutions shall  be  established,  they  cannot  arbitrarily  deter- 
mine how  those  institutions  shall  work.  The  conditions 
oa  which  the  power  they  possess  over  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is  dependent,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
distribution  is  affected  by  the  various  modes  of  conduct 
which  society  may  think  fit  to  adopt,  are  determined  by 
laws  as  rigid  as  those  of  Production  itself. 

The  laws  of  Production  and  Distribution,  and  some  of 
the  practical  conseqbences  deducible  from  them,  are  the 
subject  of  the  following  treatise. 
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PRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OF   THE    JEIE^UISITES    OF    PRODUCTION. 

^  1.  The  requisites  of  production  are  two :  labor,  and 
appropriate  natural  objects. 

Labor  is  either  bodily  or  mental ;  or,  to  express  the  dis- 
tinction more  comprehensively,  either  muscular  or  nervous ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  the  idea,  not  solely  the  ex- 
ertion itself,  but  all  feelings  of  a  disagreeable  kind,  all  bodily 
inconvenience  or  mental  annoyance,  connected  with  the 
employment  of  one's  thoughts,  or  muscles,  or  both,  in  a 
particular  occupation.  Of  the  other  requisite — appropriate 
natural  objects — ^it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  some  objects  ex- 
ist or  grow  up  spontaneously,  of  a  kind  suited  to  the  supply 
of  human  wants.  There  are  caves  and  hollow  trees  capa- 
ble of  affording  shelter ;  fruit,  roots,  wild  honey,  and  other 
natural  products  on  which  hmnan  life  can  be  supported ;  but 
even  here  a  considerable  quantity  of  labor  is  generally  re- 
quired, not  for  the  purpose  of  creating,  but  of  finding  and 
ap{»ropriating  them.  In  all  but  these  few  and  (except  in 
the  very  conunencement  of  human  society)  unimportant 
cases,  the  objects  supplied  by  nature  are  only  instrumental 
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to  human  wants,  after  having  undergone  some  degree  <^ 
transformation  by  hmnan  exertion.  Even  the  wild  animals 
of  the  forest  and  of  the  sea,  firom  which  the  hunting  and 
fishing  tribes  derive  their  sustenance — although  the  labor 
of  which  they  are  the  subject  is  chiefly  that  required  tot 
appropriating  them — must  yet,  before  they  are  used  as  food, 
be  killed,  divided  into  fragments,  and  subjected  in  almost 
all  cases  to  some  process  of  cookery,  which  are  operations 
requiring  a  certain  degree  of  human  labor.  The  amount  of 
transformation  which  natural  substances  undergo  before 
being  brought  into  the  shape  in  which  they  are  directly  ap- 
plied to  human  use,  varies  from  this  or  a  still  less  degree  of 
alteration  in  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the  object,  to  a 
change  so  total  that  no  trace  is  perceptible  of  the  original 
shape  and  structure.  There  is  little  resemblance  between  a 
piece  of  alnineral  substance  foimd  in  the  earth,  and  a  plough, 
an  axe,  or  a  saw.  There  is  less  resemblance  between  porcelain 
and  the  decomposing  granite  of  which  it  is  madOi  or  be- 
tween sand  mixed  with  sea-weed«nd  glass.  The  difference 
is  greater  still  between  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  or  a  handful  of 
cotton  seeds,  and  a  web  of  muslin  or  broadcloth ;  and  the 
sheep  and  seeds  themselves  are  not  spontaneous  growths, 
but  results  of  previous  labor  and  care.  In  these  several 
cases,  the  ultimate  product  is  so  extensively  dissimilar  to  the 
substance  supplied  by  nature,  that  in  the  custom  of  language 
nature  is  represented  as  only  furnishing  materials. 

Nature,  however,  does  more  than  supply  materials; 
she  also  supplies  powers.  The  matter  of  the  globe  is 
not  an  inert  recipient  of  forms  and  properties  impressed 
by  human  hands ;  it  has  active  energies  by  which  it  co- 
operates with,  and  may  even  be  used  as  a  substitute  for,  labor. 
In  the  early  ages,  men  converted  their  com  into  flour  by 
poimding  it  between  two  stones ;  they  next  hit  on  a  con- 
trivance which  enabled  them,  by  turning  a  handle,  to  make 
one  of  the  stones  revolve  upon  the  other ;  and  this  process, 
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a  little  improTed,  is  still  the  common  practice  of  the  East. 
The  muscular  exertion,  however,  which  it  required,  was 
Tery  severe  and  exhausting,  insomuch  that  it  was  often 
selected  as  a  punishment  for  slaves  who  had  offended  their 
masters.  When  the  time  came  at  which  the  labor  and 
sufferings  of  slaves  were  thought  worth  econohiizing,  the 
greater  part  of  this  bodily  exertion  was  rendered  imneces^ 
ssry,  by  contriving  that  the  upper  stone  should  be  made  to 
revolve  upon  the  lower,  not  by  hiunan  strength,  but  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  or  the  falling  water.  In  this  case,  natural 
agents,  the  wind  or  the  gravitation  of  the  water,  are  made 
to  do  a  portion  of  the  work  previously  done  by  labor. 

^  2.  Cases  like  this,  in  which  a  certain  amoimt  of  labor 
has  been  dispensed  with,  its  work  being  devolved  upon 
scmie  natural  agent,  are  apt  to  suggest  an  erroneous  notion 
of  the  comparative  functions  of  labor  and  natural  powers ; 
as  if  the  co-operation  of  those  powers  with  human  industry 
were  limited  to  the  cases  in  which  they  are  made  to  perform 
what  would  otherwise  be  done  by  labor ;  as  if,  in  the  case  of 
tilings  made  (as  the  phrase  is)  by  hand,  nature  only  fur- 
nidied  passive  materials.  This  is  an  illusion.  The  powers 
of  nature  are  as  actively  operative  in  the  one  tBse  as  in  thi^ 
other.  A  workman  takes  a  stalk  of  the  flax  or  hemp  plant, 
splits  it  into  separate  fibres,  twines  together  several  of  these 
fibres  with  his  fingers,  aided  by  a  simple  instrument  called 
a  spindle ;  having  thus  formed  a  thread,  he  lays  many  such 
threads  side  by  side,  and  places  other  similar  threads  directly 
across  them,  so  that  each  passes  alternately  over  and  under 
those  which  are  at  right  angles  to  it ;  this  part  of  the  pro- 
cess being  facilitated  by  an  instrument  called  a  shuttle.  He 
has  now  produced  a  web  of  cloth,  either  linen  or  sackcloth 
according  to  the  material.  He  is  said  to  have  done  this  by 
hand,  no  natural  force  being  supposed  to  have  acted  in  con- 
cert with  him.  But  by  what  force  is  each  step  of  this 
operation  rendered  possible,  and  the  web,  when  produced, 
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held  together?  Is  it  not  by  the  tenacity,  or  force  of  co- 
hesion, of  the  fibres?  which  is  one  of  the  forces  in  nature, 
and  which  we  can  measure  exactly  against  other  mechani- 
cal forces,  and  ascertain  how  much  of  any  of  them  it  suffices 
to  neutralize  or  counterbalance. 

If  we  examine  any  other  case  of  what  is  called  the  action 
of  man  upon  nature,  we  shall  find  in  like  manner  that  the 
powers  of  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter, do  all  the  work,  when  once  objects  are  put  into  the 
right  position.  This  one  operation,  of  putting  things  into 
fit  places  for  being  acted  upon  by  their  own  internal  forces, 
and  by  those  residing  in  other  natural  objects,  is  all  that 
man  does,  or  can  do,  with  matter.  He  only  moves  one 
thing  to  or  from  another.  He  moves  a  seed  into  the  ground ; 
and  the  natural  forces  of  vegetation  produce  in  succession  a 
root,  a  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  He  moves  an  axe 
through  a  tree,  and  it  falls  by  the  natural  force  of  gravita- 
tion ;  he  moves  a  saw  through  it,  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  the  physical  properties  by  which  a  softer  substance 
gives  way  before  a  harder,  make  it  separate  into  planks, 
which  he  arranges  in  certain  positions,  with  some  adhesive 
matter  between  them,  and  produces  a  table  or  a  house.  He 
moves  a  spark  to  fuel,  and  it  ignites,  and  by  the  force  of 
combustion  it  cooks  the  food,  melts  or  softens  the  iron, 
converts  into  beer  or  sugar  the  malt  or  cane  juice,  which  he 
has  previously  moved  to  the  spot.  He  has  no  other  means 
of  acting  on  matter  than  by  moving  it.  Motion,  and  resist- 
ance to  motion,  are  the  only  things  which  his  muscles  are 
constructed  for.  By  muscular  contraction  he  can  create  a 
pressure  on  an  outward  object,  which,  if  sufficiently  power- 
fill,  will  set  it  in  motion,  or  if  it  be  already  moving,  will 
check  or  modify  or  altogether  arrest  its  motion,  and  he  can 
do  no  moi:e.  But  this  is  enough  to  have  given  him  all  the 
command  which  mankind  have  acquired  over  natural  forces 
immeasurably  more  powerful  than  themselves ;  a  command 
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which,  great  as  it  is  already,  is  without  doubt  destined  to 
become  indefinitely  greater.  He  exerts  this  pow^  either 
by  availing  himself  of  natural  forces  in  existence,  or  by 
ananging  objects  in  those  mixtures  and  combinations  by 
which  natural  forces  are  generated ;  as  when  by  putting  a 
lighted  match  to  fuel,  and  water  iato  a  boiler  over  it,  he 
generates  the  expansive  force  of  steam,  a  power  which  has 
been  made  so  largely  available  for  the  attainment  of  humaa 
purposes. 

Labor,  then,  in  the  physical  world,  is  always  and  solely 
emjdoyed  in  putting  objects  in  motion;  the  properties  of 
matter,  the  laws  of  nature,  do  the  rest.  The  skill  and  in- 
genuity of  human  beings  is  chiefly  exercised  in  discovering 
movements,  practicable  by  their  powers,  and  capable  of 
bringing  about  the  effects  which  they  desire.  But,  while 
movement  is  the  only  effect  which  man  can  immediately 
and  directly  produce  by  his  muscles,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
be  should  produce  directly  by  them  all  the  movements 
which  he  requires.  The  first  and  most  obvious  substitute 
is  the  muscular  action  of  cattle ;  by  degrees  he  makes  the 
powers  of  inanimate  nature  aid  him  in  this  too,  as  by 
making  the  wind  or  water,  things  already  in  motion,  com- 
municate a  part  of  their  motion  to  the  wheels,  which  before 
that  invention  he  made  revolve  by  muscular  force.  He  ex- 
tents this  service  firom  the  powers  of  wind  and  water  by  a 
set  of  actions,  consisting  like  the  former  in  moving  certain 
objects  into  certain  positions  in  which  they  constitute  what 
iB  termed  a  machine ;  but  the  muscular  action-  necessary  for 
this  is  not  constantly  renewed,  but  performed  once  for  all, 
and  there  is  on  the  whole  a  great  economy  of  labor. 

^  3.  Some  writers  have  raised  the  question,  whether 
nature  gives  more  assistance  to  labor  in  one  kind  of  indus- 
try or  in  another ;  and  have  said  that  in  some  occupations 
labor  does  most,  in  others  nature  most.     In  this,  however, 
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there  seems  much  confusion  of  ideas.  The  part  which 
nature  has  in  any  work  of  man,  is  indefinite  and  incom- 
mensurable. It  is  impossible  to  decide  that  in  any  one 
thing  nature  does  more  than  in  any  other.  One  cannot 
even  say  that  labor  does  less.  One  may  say,  that  less  labor 
is  required ;  but  if  that  which  is  required,  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable, the  result  is  just  as  much  the  product  of  labor, 
as  of  nature.  When  two  conditions  are  equally  necessary 
for  producing  the  effect  at  all,  it  is  useless  to  say  that  so 
much  of  it  is  produced  by  one,  and  so  much  by  the  other ; 
it  is  like  attempting  to  decide  which  half  of  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors has  most  to  do  in  the  act  of  cutting ;  or  which  of  the 
factors,  five  and  six,  contributes  most  to  the  production  of 
thirty.  The  form  which  this  conceit  usually  assumes,  is 
that  of  supposing,  that  nature  lends  more  assistance  to  hur 
man  endeavors  in  agriculture,  than  in  manufactures.  This 
notion,  held  by  the  French  Economistes,  and  from  which 
Adam  Smith  was  not  firee,  arose  from  a  misconception  of 
the  nature  of  rent.  The  rent  of  land  being  a  price  paid  for 
a  natural  agency,  and  no  such  price  being  paid  in  manufac- 
tures, these  writers  imagined  that  since  a  price  was  paid,  it 
was  because  there  was  a  greater  amount  of  service  to  be 
paid  for;  whereas  a  better  consideration  of  the  subject 
would  have  shown  that  the  reason  why  the  use  of  land 
bears  a  price  is  simply  the  limitation  of  its  quantity,  and 
that  if  air,  heat,  electricity,  chemical  agencies,  and  the 
other  powers  of  nature  employed  by  manufacturers  were 
sparingly  supplied,  and  could,  like  land,  be  engrossed  and 
appropriated,  a  rent  could  be  exacted  for  them  also. 

^  4  This  leads  to  a  distinction  which  we  shall  find  to 
be  of  primary  importance.  Of  natural  powers,  some  are  un- 
limited, others  limited  in  quantity.  By  an  unlimited  quan- 
tity is  of  course  not  meant  literally,  but  practically  im- 
limited ;  a  quantity  beyond  the  use  which  can  in  any,  or  at 
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least  in  present  circumstances,  be  made  of  it.     Land  is,  in 
some  newly  settled  countries,  practically  unlimited  in  quan- 
tity ;  there  is  more  than  can  be  used  by  the  existing  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  or  by  any  accession  likely  to  be  made 
to  it  for  generations  to  come.     But  even  there,  land  favora- 
bly situated  with  regard  to  markets  or  means  of  carriage,  is 
generally  limited  in  quantity ;  there  is  not  so  much  of  it  aa 
persona  would  gladly  occupy  and  cultivate,  or  otherwise 
turn  to  use.     In  all  old  countries,  land  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, land  at  least  of  any  tolerable  fertility,  must  be  ranked 
among  agents  limited  in  quantity.     Water,  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  lakes,  may  be  regarded  aa 
of  unlimited  abundance ;  but  if  required  for  irrigation,  it 
may  even  there  be  insufficient  to  supply  all  wants,  while  in 
placea  which  depend  for  their  consumption  on  cisterns  or 
tanks,  or  on  wells  which  are  not  copious,  or  are  liable  to 
fiul^   water  takes  its  place  among  things  the  quantity  of 
rhicb  is  most  strictly  limited.     Where  water  itself  is  plen- 
tifiil,  yet  water-power,  t.  e.,  a  fall  of  water  applicable  by  its 
mechanical  force  to  the  service  of  industry,  may  be  exceed- 
iagly  limited,  compared  with  the  use  which  would  be  made 
of  it,  i(  it  were  more  abundant.     Coal,  metallic  ores,  and 
other  useful  substances  foimd  in  the  earth,  are  still  more 
Ifluted  than  land.     They  are  not  only  strictly  local,  but 
ezhaostible ;  though,  at  a  given  place  and  time,  they  may 
exttt  in  much  greater  abundance  than  would  be  applied  to 
pment  use  even  if  they  could  be  obtained  gratis.     Fisher- 
Kft.  in  the  sea,  are  in  most  cases  a  gift  of  nature  practically 
imluuited  in  amount ;  but  the  Arctic  whale  fisheries  have 
kmg  been  insufficient  for  the  demand  which  exists  even  at 
the  very  considerable  price  necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of 
appropriation ;  and  the  immense  extension  which  the  South- 
ern fisheries  have  in  consequence   assumed,  is  tending  to 
exfaanst  them  likewise.     River  fisheries  are  a  natural  re- 
of  a  very  limited  character,  and  would  be  rapidly 
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exhausted  if  allowed  to  be  used  by  every  one  without 
restraint.  Air,  even  that  state  of  it  which  we  term  wind, 
may,  in  most  situations,  be  obtained  in  a  quantity  sufficient 
for  every  possible  use  ,*  and  so  likewise,  on  the  sea  coast  or 
on  large  rivers,  may  water  carriage ;  though  the  wharfage 
or  harbor-room  applicable  to  the  service  of  that  mode  of 
transport  is  in  many  situations  far  short  of  what  would  be 
used  if  easily  attainable. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  how  much  of  the  economy  of 
society  depends  on  the  limited  quantity  in  which  some  of 
the  most  important  natural  agents  exist,  and  more  particu- 
larly land.  For  the  present,  I  shall  only  remark  that  so 
long  as  the  quantity  of  a  natural  agent  is  practically  un- 
limited, it  cannot,  imless  susceptible  of  artificial  monopoly, 
bear  any  value  in  the  market,  since  no  one  will  give  any- 
thing for  what  can  be  obtained  gratis.  But  as  soon  as  a 
limitation  becomes  practically  operative,  as  soon  as  there  is 
not  so  much  of  the  thing  to  be  had,  as  would  be  appro- 
priated and  used  if  it  could  be  obtained  for  asking,  the 
ownership  or  use  of  the  natural  agent  acquires  an  exchange- 
able value.  YHien  more  water-power  is  wanted  in  a  par- 
ticular district,  than  there  are  falls  of  water  to  supply  it, 
persons  will  give  an  equivalent  for  the  use  of  a  fall  of  wa- 
ter. YHien  there  is  more  land  wanted  for  cultivation  than 
a  place  possesses,  or  than  it  possesses  of  a  certain  quality 
and  certain  advantages  of  situation,  land  of  that  quality 
and  situation  may  be  sold  for  a  price,  or  let  for  an  annual 
rent.  This  subject  will  hereafter  be  discussed  at  length ; 
but  it  is  often  useful  to  anticipate,  by  a  brief  suggestion, 
principles  and  deductions  which  we  have  not  yet  reached 
the  place  for  exhibiting  and  illustrating  fully. 
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or  LABOR  AS  AN  AGENT  OF  PRODUCTION. 

^  1.     The  labor  which  terminates  in  the  production  of 
in  article  fitted  for  some  hmnan  use,  is  either  employed 
directly  about  the  thing,  or  in  previous  operations  destined 
to  facilitate,  perhaps  essential  to  the  possibility  of,  the  sub- 
sequent ones.     In  making  bread,  for  example,  the  labor  em- 
ployed about  the  thing  itself  is  that  of  the  baker ;  but  the 
labor  of  the  miller,  though  employed  directly  in  the  pro- 
duction not  of  bread  but  of  flour,  is  equally  part  of  the 
aggregate  sum  of  labor  by  which  the  bread  is  produced ; 
as  is  also  the  labor  of  the  sower,  and  of  the  reaper.     Some 
fltty  think  that  all  these  persons  ought  to  be  considered  as 
employing  their  labor  directly  about  the  thing ;  the  com, 
the  flour,  and  the  bread  being  one  substance  in  three  differ- 
ent states.     Without  disputing  about  this  question  of  mere 
iangaage,  there  is  still  the  ploughman,  who  prepared  the 
poand  for  the  seed,  and  whose  labor  never  came  in  contact 
with  the  substance  in  any  of  its  states ;  and  the  plough- 
Bdcer,  whose  share  in  the  result  was  still  more  remote.    All 
these  persons  ultimately  derive  the  remuneration  of  their 
kbor  from  the  bread,  or  its  price,  the  plough-maker  as  much 
ai  the  rest ;  for  since  ploughs  are  of  no  use  except  for  till- 
lor  the  soil,  no  one  would  make  or  use  ploughs  for  any  other 
than  because  the  increased  returns  thereby  obtained 
the  ground  afibrded  a  source  from  which  an  adequate 
eqimralent  could  be  assigned  for  the  labor  of  the  plough- 
Biaker.     If  the  produce  is  to  be  used  or  consumed  in  the 
form  of  bread,  it  is  from  the  bread  that  this  equivalent  must 
tma^.     The  bread  must  suffice  to  remunerate  all  these  lar 
hann,  and  sereral  others ;  such  as  the  carpenters  and  brick- 
vst.  I.  4 
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layers  who  erected  the  fann-buildings ;  the  hedgers  and 
ditchers  who  made  the  fences  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  crop ;  the  miner  and  smelter  who  extracted  or  prepared 
the  iron  of  which  the  plough  and  other  implements  were 
made.  These,  however,  and  the  plough-maker,  do  not  de- 
pend for  their  remuneration  upon  the  bread  made  from  the 
|nroduce  of  a  single  harvest,  but  upon  that  made  from  the 
produce  of  all  the  harvests  which  are  successively  gathered 
until  the  plough,  or  the  buildings  and  fences,  are  worn  out. 
We  must  add  yet  another  kind  of  labor  ;  that  of  transport- 
ing the  produce  from  the  place  of  its  production  to  the 
place  of  its  destined  use  ;  the  laborer  carrying  the  com  to 
market,  and  from  market  to  the  miller's,  the  flour  from  the 
miller's  to  the  baker's,  and  the  bread  from  the  baker's  to 
the  place  of  its  final  consumption.  This  labor  is  sometimes 
very  considerable :  flour  is  transported  to  England  from 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  corn  from  the  heart  of  Russia ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  laborers  immediately  employed,  the  wagon- 
ers and  sailors,  there  are  also  costly  instruments,  such  as 
ships,  in  the  construction  of  which  much  labor  has  been 
expended :  that  labor,  however,  not  depending  for  its  whole 
remuneration  upon  the  bread,  but  for  a  part  ordy ;  ships  be- 
ing usually,  during  the  course  of  their  existence,  employed 
in  the  transport  of  many  different  kinds  of  commodities. 

To  estimate,  therefore,  the  labor  of  which  any  given 
commodity  is  the  result,  is  far  from  a  simple  operation.  The 
items  in  the  calculation  are  very  niunerous — as  it  may  seem 
to  some  persons,  infinitely  so ;  for  if ,  as  a  part  of  the  labor 
employed  in  making  bread,  we  count  the  labor  of  the  black- 
smith who  made  the  plough,  why  not  also  (it  may  be 
asked)  the  labor  of  making  the  tools  used  by  the  black* 
smith,  and  the  tools  used  in  making  those  tools,  and  so  back 
to  the  origin  of  things  ?  But  after  mounting  one  or  two 
steps  in  this  ascending  scale,  we  come  into  a  region  of  firac- 
tions  too  minute  for  calculation.     Suppose,  for  instancci 
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that  the  same  plough  will  last,  before  being  worn  out,  a 
dozen  years.  Only  one  twelfth  of  the  labor  of  making  the 
plough  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  each  year's  har- 
vest. A  twelfth  part  of  the  labor  of  making  a  plough  is  an 
appreciable  quantity.  But  the  same  set  of  tools,  perhaps, 
suffice  to  the  plough-maker  for  forging  a  hundred  ploughs, 
which  serve  during  the  twelve  years  of  their  existence  to 
psepare  the  soil  for  a  hundred  different  farms.  A  twelve- 
hundredth  part  of  the  labor  of  making  the  tools  is  as  much, 
therefore,  as  has  been  expended  in  procuring  one  year's 
harvest  of  a  single  farm ;  and  when  this  fraction  comes  to 
be  further  apportioned  among  the  various  sacks  of  com  and 
loaves  of  bread,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  such  quantities  are 
not  worth  taking  into  the  account  for  any  practical  purpose 
connected  with  the  commodity.  It  is  true  that  if  the  tool- 
maker  had  not  labored,  the  corn  and  bread  never  would 
have  been  produced ;  but  they  will  not  sell  a  tenth  part  of 
a  fisurthing  dearer  in  consideration  of  his  labor. 

^  2.  Another  of  the  modes  in  which  labor  is  indirectly 
or  remotely  instrumental  to  the  production  of  a  thing,  re- 
quires particular  notice :  namely,  when  it  is  employed  in 
producing  subsistence,  to  maintain  the  laborers  while  they 
are  engaged  in  the  production.  This  previous  employment 
of  labor  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  every  productive 
operation,  on  any  other  than  the  very  smallest  scale.  Ex- 
cept the  labor  of  the  hunter  and  fisher,  there  is  scarcely  any 
kind  of  labor  to  which  the  returns  are  immediate.  Pro- 
ductive operations  require  to  be  continued  a  certain  time, 
before  their  fruits  are  obtained.  Unless  the  laborer,  before 
commencing  his  work,  possesses  a  store  of  food,  or  can  ob- 
tain access  to  the  stores  of  some  one  else,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  maintain  him  until  the  production  is  completed,  he 
can  undertake  no  labor  but  such  as  can  be  carried  on  at  odd 
intervals,  concurrently  with  the  pursuit  of  his  subsistence. 
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He  cannot  obtain  food  itself  in  any  abundance ;  for  every 
mode  of  so  obtaining  it,  requires  that  there  be  already  food 
in  store.  Agriculture  only  brings  forth  food  after  the  lapse 
of  months;  and  though  the  labors  of  the  agriculturist 
are  not  necessarily  continuous  during  the  whole  period, 
they  must  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  it.  Not  only  is 
agriculture  impossible  without  food  produced  in  advance, 
but  there  must  be  a  very  great  quantity  in  advance  to  enable 
any  considerable  community  to  support  itself  wholly  by 
agriculture.  A  country  like  England  or  France  is  only  able 
to  carry  on  the  agriculture  of  the  present  year,  because  that 
of  past  years  has  provided,  in  those  countries  or  some- 
where else,  sufficient  food  to  support  their  agricultural 
population  until  the  next  harvest.  They  are  only  enabled 
to  produce  so  many  other  things  beside  food,  because  the 
food  which  was  in  store  at  the  close  of  the  last  harvest 
suffices  to  maintain  not  only  the  agricultural  laborers,  but  a 
large  industrious  population  beside. 

The  labor  employed  in  producing  this  stock  of  subsist- 
ence, forms  a  great  and  important  part  of  the  past  labor 
which  has  been  necessary  to  enable  present  labor  to  be 
carried  on.  But  there  is  a  difference,  requiring  particular 
notice,  between  this  and  the  other  kinds  of  previous  or  pre- 
paratory labor.  The  miller,  the  reaper,  the  ploughman,  the 
plough-maker,  the  wagoner  and  wagon-maker,  even  the 
sailor  and  ship-builder  when  employed,  derive  their  remu- 
neration from  the  ultimate  product — the  bread  made 'from 
the  corn  on  which  they  have  severally  operated,  or  supplied 
the  instruments  for  operating.  The  labor  that  produced  the 
food  which  fed  all  these  laborers,  is  as  necessary  to  the 
ultimate  result,  the  bread  of  the  present  harvest,  as  any  of 
those  other  portions  of  labor ;  but  is  not,  like  them,  remu- 
nerated from  it.  That  previous  labor,  has  received  its  re- 
muneration from  the  previous  food.  In  order  to  raise  any 
{NToduct,  there  are  needed  labor,  tools,  and  materials,  and 
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f€Mxl  to  feed  the  laborers.  But  the  tools  and  materials  are 
of  no  use  except  for  obtaining  the  product,  or  at  least  are  to 
be  applied  to  no  other  use,  and  the  labor  of  their  construc- 
tion can  be  remunerated  only  from  the  product  when  ob- 
tained. The  food,  on  the  contrary,  is  intrinsically  useful, 
•nd  is  applied  to  its  direct  use,  that  of  feeding  human 
beings.  The  labor  expended  in  producing  the  food,  and 
vecompensed  by  it,  needs  not  be  remunerated  over  again 
firom  the  produce  of  the  subsequent  labor  which  it  has  fed. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  same  body  of  laborers  carried  on 
a  manufactture,  and  grew  food  to  sustain  themselves  while 
doing  it,  they  have  had  for  their  trouble  the  food  and  the 
manufactured  article ;  but  if  they  also  grew  the  material 
and  made  the  tools,  they  have  had  nothing  for  their  trouble 
bat  the  manufactured  article  alone. 

The  claim  to  remuneration  founded  on  the  possession  of 
food,  available  for  the  maintenance  of  laborers,  is  of  another 
kind,  remimeration  for  abstinence,  not  for  labor.  If  a  per- 
son has  a  store  of  food,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  constune 
it  himself  in  idleness,  or  in  feeding  others  to  attend  on  him, 
or  to  fight  for  him,  or  to  sing  or  dance  for  him.  If,  instead 
of  these  things,  he  gives  it  to  productive  laborers  to  support 
them  during  their  work,  he  can,  and  naturally  will,  claim  a 
remuneration  from  the  produce.  He  will  not  be  content 
with  simple  repayment ;  if  he  receives  merely  that,  he  is 
only  in  the  same  situation  as  at  first,  and  has  derived  no 
advantage  from  delaying  to  apply  his  savings  to  his 
own  benefit  or  pleasure.  He  will  look  for  some  equivalent 
for  this  forbearance ;  he  will  expect  his  advance  of  food  to 
come  back  to  him  with  an  increase,  called  in  the  language 
of  business,  a  profit ;  and  the  hope  of  this  profit  will  gener- 
ally have  been  a  part  of  the  inducement  which  made  him 
accumulate  a  stock,  by  economizing  in  his  own  consump- 
tion ;  or  at  any  rate,  which  made  him  forego  the  application 
at  it,  when  accmnulated,  to  his  personal  ease  or  satisfaction. 

VOL.  I.  4* 
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The  food  also  which  maintained  other  workmen  while  pro- 
ducing the  tools  or  materials,  must  have  been  provided  in 
advance  by  some  one,  and  he  too  must  have  his  profit  from 
the  ultimate  product ;  but  there  is  this  difference,  that  here 
the  ultimate  product  has  to  supply  not  only  the  profit,  but 
also  the  remuneration  of  the  labor.  The  tool-maker  (say 
for  instance  the  plough-maker)  does  not  indeed  usually 
wait  for  his  payment  until  the  harvest  is  reaped ;  the  fieffmer 
advances  it  to  him,  and  steps  into  his  place  by  becoming 
the  owner  of  the  plough.  Nevertheless,  it  is  from  the  har- 
vest that  the  payment  is  to  come ;  since  the  farmer  would 
not  undertake  this  outlay  unless  he  expected  that  the  har- 
vest would  repay  him,  and  with  a  profit  too  on  this  firedi 
advance ;  that  is,  unless  the  harvest  would  yield,  besides 
the  remuneration  of  the  farm  laborers  (and  a  profit  for 
advancing  it)  a  sufficient  residue  to  remunerate  the  jdough- 
maker's  laborers,  give  the  plough-maker  a  jurofit,  and  a  jvofit 
to  the  farmer  on  both. 

^  3.  From  these  considerations  it  appears,  that  in  an 
enumeration  and  classification  of  the  kinds  of  industry 
which  are  intended  for  the  indirect  or  remote  furtherance  of 
other  productive  labor,  we  need  not  include  the  labor  of 
producing  subsistence  or  other  necessaries  of  life  to  be  con- 
sumed by  productive  laborers ;  for  the  main  end  and  pur- 
pose of  this  labor  is  the  subsistence  itself;  and  though  the 
possession  of  a  store  of  it  enables  other  work  to  be  done, 
this  is  but  an  incidental  consequence.  The  remaining  modes 
in  which  labor  is  indirectly  instnunental  to  juroduction,  may 
be  arranged  under  five  heads. 

First :  Labor  employed  in  {n-oducing  materials  on  whidi 
industry  is  to  be  afterwards  employed.  This  is,  in  many 
cases,  a  labor  of  mere  appropriation ;  extractive  industry,  as 
it  has  been  called.  The  labor  of  the  miner,  for  example, 
consists  of  operations  for  digging  out  of  the  earth  substances 
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convertible  by  industry  into  various  articles  fitted  for  human 
use.  Extractive  industry,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the 
extraction  of  materials.  Coal,  for  instance,  is  employed, 
not  only  in  the  processes  of  industry,  but  in  directly  warm- 
ing human  beings.  When  so  used  it  is  not  a  material,  but 
18  itself  the  ultimate  product.  So  also  in  the  case  of  a  mine 
of  {vecious  stones.  These  are  to  some  small  extent  em- 
jdoyed  in  the  |Mroductive  arts,  as  diamonds  by  the  glass- 
cutter,  emery  and  corundum  for  polishing,  but  their  princi- 
pal destination,  that  of  ornament,  is  a  direct  use ;  though 
they  commonly  require,  before  being  so  used,  some  process 
of  manufacture,  which  may  perhaps  warrant  our  regarding 
them  as  materials.  Metallic  ores  of  all  sorts  are  materials 
merely. 

Under  the  head,  production  of  materials,  we  must  include 
the  industry  of  the  wood-cutter,  when  employed  in  cutting 
and  preparing  timber  for  building,  or  wood  for  the  purposes 
of  the  carpenter's  or  any  other  art.  In  the  forests  of  Amer- 
ica, Norway,  Germany,  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  this  sort  of 
labor  is  largely  employed  on  trees  of  spontaneous  growth. 
In  other  cases,  we  must  add  to  the  labor  of  the  wood-cutter 
that  of  the  {banter  and  cultivator. 

Under  the  same  head  are  also  comprised  the  labors  of  the 
agriculturist  in  growing  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  feeding  silk- 
worms, raising  food  for  cattle,  producing  bark,  dye-stuffs, 
oleaginous  plants,  and  many  other  things  only  useful  be- 
cause required  in  other  departments  of  industry.  So,  too, 
the  labor  of  the  hunter,  as  far  as  his  object  is  furs  or 
feathers ;  of  the  shepherd  and  the  cattle-breeder,  in  respect 
of  wool,  hides,  horn,  bristles,  horse  hair,  and  the  like.  The 
things  used  as  materials  in  some  process  or  other  of  manu- 
hctuie  are  of  a  most  miscellaneous  character,  drawn  from 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms.  And  beside  this,  the  finished  products  of  many 
branches  of  industry  are   the  materials  of  others.     The 
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thread  jnroduced  by  the  spinner  is  applied  to  hardly  any  use 
except  as  material  for  the  weaver.  Even  the  product  of  the 
loom  is  chiefly  used  as  material  for  the  fabricators  of  articles 
of  dress  or  furniture,  or  of  further  instruments  of  productive 
industry,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sail-maker.  The  currier  and 
tanner  find  their  whole  occupation  in  converting  raw"  mate- 
rial into  what  may  be  termed  prepared  material.  In  strict- 
ness of  speech,  almost  all  food,  as  it  comes  from  the  hands 
of  the  agriculturist,  is  nothing  more  than  material  for  the 
occupation  of  the  baker  or  the  cook. 

^  4  The  second  kind  of  indirect  labor  is  that  employed 
in  making  tools  or  im^dements  for  the  assistance  of  labor. 
I  use  these  terms  in  their  most  comprehensive  sense,  em- 
bracing all  permanent  instruments  or  helps  to  production, 
from  a  flint  and  a  piece  of  steel  for  striking  a  light,  to  a 
steam-ship,  or  the  most  complex  apparatus  of  manufacturing 
machinery.  There  may  be  some  hesitation  where  to  draw 
the  line  between  implements  and  materials;  and  some 
things  used  in  production  (such  as  fuel)  would  scarcely  in 
common  language  be  called  by  either  name,  popular  phrase- 
ology being  shaped  out  by  a  different  class  of  necessities 
from  those  of  scientific  exposition.  To  avoid  a  multiplica- 
tion of  classes  and  denominations  answering  to  distinctions 
of  no  scientific  importance,  political  economists  generally 
include  all  things  which  are  used  as  immediate  means  of 
production  (the  means  which  are  not  immediate  will  be 
considered  presently)  either  in  the  class  of  implementu  or  in 
that  of  materials.  Perhaps  the  line  is  most  usually  and 
most  conveniently  drawn,  by  considering  as  a  material 
every  instrument  of  production  which  can  only  be  used 
once,  being  destroyed  (at  least  as  an  instrument  for  the  pur- 
pose in  hand)  by  a  single  employment.  Thus  fuel,  once 
burnt,  cannot  be  again  used  as  fuel ;  what  can  be  so  used 
it  only  any  portion  which  has  remained  unburnt  the  first 
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time.  And  not  only  it  cannot  be  used  without  being  con* 
somed,  but  it  is  only  useful  by  being  consumed ;  for  if  no 
part  of  the  fuel  were  destroyed,  no  heat  would  be  gener- 
ated. A  fleece,  again,  is  destroyed  as  a  fleece  by  being  spun 
into  thread ;  and  the  thread  cannot  be  used  as  thread  when 
woveii  into  cloth.  But  an  axe  is  not  destroyed  as  an  axe 
by  cutting  down  a  tree ;  it  may  be  used  afterwards  to  cut 
down  a  himdred  or  a  thousand  more ;  and  although  deteri- 
orated in  some  small  degree  by  each  use,  it  does  not  do  its 
work  by  being  deteriorated,  as  the  coal  and  the  fleece  do 
theirs  by  being  destroyed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  better 
instrument  the  better  it  resists  deterioration.  There  are 
aome  things,  rightly  classed  as  materials,  which  may  be 
used  as  such  $i  second  and  a  third  time,  but  not  while  the 
product  to  which  they  at  first  contributed  remains  in  exist- 
ence. The  iron  which  formed  a  tank  or  a  set  of  pipes  may 
be  melted  down  to  form  a  plough  or  a  steam-engine ;  the 
stones  with  which  a  house  was  built  may  be  used  after  it  is 
pulled  down,  to  build  another.  But  this  cannot  be  done 
while  the  original  juroduct  subsists ;  their  function  as  mate- 
rials is  suspended  until  the  exhaustion  of  the  first  use.  Not 
so  with  the  things  classed  as  implements ;  they  may  be  used 
repeatedly  for  fresh  work,  until  the  time,  sometimes  very 
distant,  at  which  they  are  worn  out,  while  the  work  already 
done  by  them  may  subsist  imimpaired,  and  when  it  perishes, 
does  so  by  its  own  laws,  or  by  casualties  of  its  own. 

The  only  practical  difierence  of  much  importance  arising 
from  the  distinction  between  materials  and  implements,  is 
one  which  has  attracted  our  attention  in  another  case. 
Since  materials  are  destroyed  as  such  by  being  once  used, 
the  whole  of  the  labor  required  for  their  production,  as  well 
as  the  abstinence  of  the  person  who  supplied  the  means  for 
carrying  it  on,  must  be  remimerated  from  the  fruits  of  that 
single  use.  Implements,  on  the  contrary,  being  susceptible 
of  repeated  employment,  the  whole  of  the  products  which 
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they  are  instrumental  in  bringing  into  existence  are  a  fiind 
which  can  be  drawn  upon  to  remunerate  the  labor  of  their 
construction,  and  the  abstinence  of  those  by  whose  accu- 
mulations that  labor  was  supported.  It  is  enough  if  each 
product  contributes  a  fraction,  commonly  an  insignificant 
one,  towards  the  remuneration  of  that  labor  and  abstinence, 
or  towards  indemnifying  the  immediate  producer  for  ad- 
vancing that  remuneration  to  the  person  who  produced  the 
tools. 

^  5.  Thirdly :  Beside  materials  for  industry  to  employ 
itself  on,  and  implements  to  aid  it,  provision  must  be  made 
to  prevent  its  operations  from  being  disturbed  and  its  pro- 
ducts injured,  either  by  the  destroying  agencies  of  nature, 
or  by  the  violence  or  rapacity  of  men.  This  gives  rise  to 
another  mode  in  which  labor  not  employed  directly  about 
the  product  itself,  is  instrtunental  to  its  production ;  namely, 
when  employed  for  the  protection  of  industry.  Such  is  the 
object  of  all  buildings  for  industrial  purposes ;  all  manufac- 
tories, warehouses,  docks,  granaries,  bams,  farm-buildings 
devoted  to  cattle  or  to  the  operations  of  agricultural  labor. 
I  exclude  those  in  which  the  laborers  live,  or  which  are 
destined  for  their  personal  acconmiodation ;  these,  like  their 
food,  supjrfy  actual  wants,  and  must  be  counted  in  the  remu- 
neration of  their  labor.  There  are  many  modes  in  which 
labor  is  still  more  directly  applied  to  the  protection  of  pro- 
ductive operations.  The  herdsman  has  little  other  occu- 
pation than  to  protect  the  cattle  from  harm ;  the  positive 
agencies  concerned  in  the  realization  of  the  product,  go  on 
nearly  of  themselves.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  labor 
of  the  hedger  and  pitcher,  of  the  builder  of  walls  or  dykes. 
To  these  must  be  added  that  of  the  soldier,  the  policeman, 
and  the  judge.  These  functionaries  are  not  indeed  em- 
{doyed  exclusively  in  the  protection  of  industry,  nor  does 
their  payment  constitute,  to  the  individual  producer,  a  part 
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of  the  expenses  of  production.  But  they  are  paid  from  the 
taxes,  which  are  derived  firom  the  produce  of  industry ;  and 
in  any  tolerably  governed  country  they  render  to  its  opera* 
tions  a  service  far  more  than  equivalent  to  the  cost.  To 
society  at  large  they  are  therefore  part  of  the  expenses  of 
production ;  and  if  the  returns  to  production  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  these  laborers  in  addition  to  all  the  others 
required,  production,  at  least  in  that  form  and  manner, 
could  not  take  place.  Beside,  if  the  protection  which  the 
government  affords  to  the  operations  of  industry  were  not 
afforded,  the  producers  would  be  under  a  necessity  of  either 
withdrawing  a  large  share  of  their  time  and  labor  from  pro^ 
duction,  to  employ  it  in  defence,  or  of  engaging  armed  men 
to  defend  them;  all  which  labor,  in  that  case,  must  be 
directly  remunerated  from  the  produce ;  and  things  which 
would  not  pay  for  this  additional  labor,  would  not  be  |Mro-> 
duced.  Under  the  present  arrangements,  the  product  pays 
its  quota  towards  the  same  protection,  and  notwithstanding 
the  waste  and  prodigality  incident  to  government  expendi*- 
ture,  obtains  it  of  better  quality  at  a  much  smaller  cost. 

^  6.  Fourthly :  There  is  a  very  great  amount  of  labor 
employed,  not  in  bringing  the  product  into  existence,  but 
in  rendering  it,  when  in  existence,  accessible  to  those  for 
whose  use  it  is  intended.  Many  important  classes  of 
laborers  find  their  sole  employment  in  some  function  of  this 
kind.  There  is,  first,  the  whole  class  of  carriers,  by  land  or 
water ;  muleteers,  wagoners,  bargemen,  sailors,  wharfmen, 
coalheavers,  porters,  railway  establishments,  and  the  like. 
Next,  there  are  the  constructors  of  all  the  implements  of 
transport ;  ships,  barges,  carts,  locomotives,  6cc,,  to  which 
must  be  added  roads,  canals,  and  railways.  Roads  are 
sometimes  made  by  the  government,  and  opened  gratui- 
tously to  the  public  ;  but  the  labor  of  making  them  is  not 
the  less  paid  for  from  the  produce.     Each  producer,  ia 
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paying  his  quota  of  the  taxes  levied  generally  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  pays  for  the  use  of  those  which  conduce 
to  his  convenience ;  and  if  made  with  any  tolerable  judg« 
ment,  they  increase  the  returns  to  his  industry  by  far  more 
than  an  equivalent  amount. 

Another  numerous  class  of  laborers  employed  in  render- 
ing the  things  produced  accessible  to  their  intended  con- 
sumeis,  is  the  class  of  dealers  and  traders,  or,  as  they  may 
be  termed,  distributors.  There  would  be  a  great  waste  of 
time  and  trouble,  and  an  inconvenience  often  amounting  to 
impracticability,  if  consumers  could  only  obtain  the  articles 
they  want  by  treating  directly  with  the  producers.  Both 
producers  and  consumers  are  too  much  scattered,  and  the 
latter  often  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  former.  To 
diminish  this  loss  of  time  and  labor,  the  contrivance  of  fairs 
and  markets  was  early  had  recourse  to,  where  consumers 
and  producers  might  periodically  meet,  without  any  inter- 
mediate agency;  and  this  plan  answers  tolerably  well  for . 
many  articles,  especially  agricultural  produce,  agriculturists 
having  at  some  seasons  a  certain  quantity  of  spare  time  on 
their  hands.  But  even  in  this  case,  attendance  is  often  very 
troublesome  and  inconvenient  to  buyers  who  have  other 
occupations,  and  do  not  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity; 
while,  for  all  articles  the  production  of  which  requires  con- 
tinuous attention  from  the  producers,  these  periodical  mar- 
kets must  be  held  at  such  considerable  intervals,  and  the 
wants  of  the  consumers  must  either  be  provided  for  so  long 
beforehand,  or  must  remain  so  long  unsupplied,  that  even 
before  the  resources  of  society  permitted  the  establishment 
of  shops,  the  supply  of  these  wants  fell  universally  into  the 
hands  of  itinerant  dealers :  the  pedler,  who  might  appear 
<mce  a  month,  being  preferred  to  the  fair,  which  only  re- 
turned once  a  year.  In  country  districts  remote  from  towns 
or  large  villages,  the  industry  of  the  pedler  is  not  yet  wholly 
superseded.     But  a  dealer  who  has  a  fixed  abode  and  fixed 
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customers  is  so  much  more  to  be  depended  on,  that 
consmners  prefer  resorting  to  him  if  he  is  conveniently- 
accessible;  and  dealers  therefore  find  their  advantage  in 
establishing  themselves  in  every  locality  where  there  are 
suflSicient  consumers  near  at  hand  to  afford  them  a  remu- 
neration. 

In  many  cases  the  producers  and  dealers  are  the  same 
persons,  at  least  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  funds  and  the 
control  of  the  operations.  The  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the 
baker,  and  many  other  tradesmen,  are  the  producers  of  the 
articles  they  deal  in,  so  far  as  regards  the  last  stage  in  the 
production.  This  union,  however,  of  the  functions  of 
manufacturer  and  retailer,  is  only  expedient  when  the  arti- 
cle can  advanti^eously  be  made  at  or  near  the  place  con- 
venient for  retailing  it,  and  is,  beside,  manufactured  and 
sold  m  small  parcels.  When  things  have  to  be  brought 
fipmn  a  distance,  the  same  person  cannot  effectually  super* 
intend  both  the  making  and  the  retailing  of  them ;  when 
they  axe  best  and  most  cheaply  made  on  a  large  scale,  a 
single  manufactory  requires  so  many  local  channels  to  carry 
off  its  supply,  that  the  retailing  is  most  conveniently  dele- 
gated to  other  agency ;  and  even  shoes  and  coats,  when 
they  are  to  be  furnished  in  large  quantities  at  once,  as  for 
the  supi^y  of  a  regiment  or  of  a  workhouse,  are  usually 
obtained  not  directly  from  the  producers,  but  from  interme- 
diate dealers,  who  make  it  their  business  to  ascertain  from 
what  producers  they  can  be  obtained  best  and  cheapest. 
Even  when  things  are  destined  to  be  at  last  sold  by  retail, 
convenience  soon  creates  a  class  of  wholesale  dealers. 
When  products  and  transactions  have  multiplied  beyond  a 
certain  point ;  when  one  manufactory  supplies  many  shops, 
smd  one  shop  has  often  to  obtain  goods  from  many  different 
manufactories,  the  loss  of  time  and  trouble  both  to  the 
mantifacturers  and  to  the  retailers  by  treating  directly  with 
one  another,  makes  it  more  convenient  to  them  to  treat 
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with  a  smaller  number  of  great  dealers  or  merchants,  who 
only  buy  to  sell  again,  collecting  goods  from  the  various 
producers,  and  distributing  them  to  the  retailers,  to  be  by 
them  further  distributed  among  the  consumers.  Of  these 
various  elements  is  composed  the  Distributing  Class,  whose 
agency  is  supplementary  to  that  of  the  Producing  Class; 
and  the  produce  so  distributed,  or  its  price,  is  the  source 
from  which  the  distributors  are  remunerated  for  their  per- 
sonal exertions,  and  for  the  abstinence  which  enabled  them 
to  advance  the  funds  needful  for  the  business  of  distri- 
bution. 

^  7.  We  have  now' completed  the  enumeration  of  the 
modes  in  which  labor  employed  on  external  nature  is  sub- 
servient to  production-.  But  there  is  yet  another  mode  of 
employing  labor,  which  conduces  equally,  though  still  more 
remotely,  to  that  end ;  this  is,  labor  of  which  the  subject 
is  hiunan  beings.  Every  human  being  has  been  brought 
up  from  infancy  at  the  expense  of  much  labor  to  some  per- 
son or  persons ;  and  if  this  labor,  or  part  of  it,  had  not  been 
bestowed,  the  child  would  never  have  attained  the  age  and 
.  strength  which  enable  him  to  become  a  laborer  in  his  turn. 
To  the  community  at  large,  the  labor  and  expense  of  rear- 
ing its  infant  population  forms  a  part  of  the  outlay  which 
is  a  condition  of  production,  and  is  to  be  replaced  with 
increase  from  the  future  produce  of  their  labor.  By  the 
individual,  this  labor  and  expense  are  usually  incurred  from 
other  motives  than  to  obtain  such  ultimate  return,  and,  for 
most  purposes  of  political  economy,  need  not  be  taken  into 
account  as  expenses  of  production.  But  the  technical  or 
industrial  education  of  the  community, — the  labor  employed 
in  learning  and  in  teaching  the  arts  of  production,  in  ac- 
quiring and  communicating  skill  in  those  arts, — this  labor 
is  really,  and  in  general  solely,  undergone  for  the  sake  of 
the  greater  or  more  valuable  produce  thereby  attained,  and 
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in  order  that  a  remuneration,  equivalent  or  more  than 
equivalent,  may  be  reaped  by  the  learner,  beside  an  ade- 
quate remuneration  ,for  the  labor  of  the  teacher,  when  a 
teacher  has  been  employed. 

As  the  labor  which  confers  productive  powers,  whether 
of  hand  or  of  head,  may  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  labor 
by  which  society  accomplishes  its  productive  operations,  or, 
in  other  words,  as  part  of  what  the  produce  costs  to  society, 
so  too  may  the  labor  employed  in  keeping  up  productive 
powers ;  in  preventing  them  from  being  destroyed  or  weadc- 
ened  by  accident  or  disease.  The  labor  of  a  physician  or 
surgeon,  when  made  use  of  by  persons  engaged  in  industry, 
must  be  regarded  in  the  economy  of  society  as  a  sacrifice 
incurred,  to  preserve  from  perishing,  by  death  or  infirmity, 
that  portion  of  the  productive  resources  of  society  which 
is  fixed  in  the  lives  and  bodily  or  mental  powers  of  its  pro- 
ductive members.  To  the  individuals,  indeed,  this  forms 
but  a  part,  sometimes  an  imperceptible  part,  of  the  motives 
that  induce  them  to  submit  to  medical  treatment ;  it  is  not 
principally  from  economical  motives  that  persons  have  a 
limb  amputated,  or  endeavor  to  be  cured  of  a  fever,  although, 
when  they  do  so,  there  is  generally  sufficient  inducement 
for  it  even  on  that  score  alone.  This  is  therefore,  one  of 
the  cases  of  labor  and  outlay  which,  though  conducive  to 
production,  yet  not  being  incurred  for  that  end,  or  for  the 
sake  of  the  returns  arising  from  it,  are  out  of  the  sphere  of 
most  of  the  general  propositions  which  political  economy 
has  occasion  to  assert  respecting  productive  labor ;  though, 
when  society,  and  not  the  individuals  are  considered,  this 
labor  and  outlay  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  advance 
by  which  society  effects  its  productive  operations,  and  for 
which  it  is  indemnified  by  the  produce. 

^  8.  Another  kind  of  labor,  usually  classed  as  mental, 
but  conducing  to  the  ultimate  product  as  directly,  though 


Uiol  so  immediately,  as  manual  labor  itself,  is  the  labor  of 
ttie  iuventors  of  industrial  processes.  I  say,  usually  classed 
«$  mental,  because  in  reality  it  is  not  exclusively  so.  All 
human  exertion  is  compounded  of  some  mental  and  some 
bodily  elements.  The  stupidest  hodman,  who  repeats  from 
day  to  day  the  mechanical  act  of  climbing  a  ladder,  performs 
a  function  partly  intellectual ;  the  most  intelligent  dog  or 
elephant  probably  could  not  be  taught  to  do  it :  the  dullest 
human  being,  instructed  beforehand,  is  capable  of  turning  a 
mill ;  but  a  horse  cannot  turn  it  without  somebody  to  guide 
and  watch  him.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  bodily 
ingredient  in  the  labor  most  purely  mental,  when  it  gene* 
rates  any  external  result.  Newton  could  not  have  produced 
the  Principia  without  the  bodily  exertion  either  of  pen- 
manship or  of  dictation ;  and  he  must  have  drawn  many 
figures,  and  written  out  many  calculations  euid  demonstra- 
tions, while  he  was  preparing  it  in  his  mind.  Inventors, 
beside  the  labor  of  their  brains,  generally  go  through  much 
labor  with  their  hands,  in  the  models  which  they  construct 
and  the  experiments  they  have  to  make,  before  their  idea 
oan  realize  itself  successfully  in  act.  Whether  mental, 
however,  or  bodily,  their  labor  is  a  part  of  that  by  which 
the  production  is  brought  about.  The  labor  of  Watt  in 
ouulriving  the  steam-engine  was  as  essential  a  part  of  pro- 
ilutaiou  us  that  of  the  mechanics  who  build  or  the  engineers 
whti  work  the  instrument ;  and  was  undergone,  no  less  than 
lUiurh,  in  the  prosjHJCt  of  a  remuneration  from  the  produce. 
'VUu  labor  of  invention  is  often  estimated  and  paid  on  the 
V^tiy  Nunie  plan  us  that  of  execution.  Many  manufacturers 
S^  onimaentul  goods  have  inventors  in  their  employment, 
V^lui  rtictnve  wages  or  salaries  for  designing  patterns,  exactly 
igi  iiUiorH  do  for  copying  them.  All  this  is  strictly  part  of 
1^^  labor  of  production ;  as  the  labor  of  the  author  of  a 
^iK  IS  e(|uiilly  a  part  of  its  production  with  that  of  the 
Ifiki^M  and  binder. 
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In  a  national,  or  universal  point  of  view,  the  labor  of  the 
savant,  or  speculative  thinker,  is  as  much  a  part  of  produc- 
tion in  the  very  narrowest  sense,  as  that  of  the  inventor  of 
a  practical  art ;  many  such  inventions  having  been  the  direct 
consequences  of  theoretic  discoveries,  and  every  extension 
of  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature  being  fruitful  of 
applications  to  the  purposes  of  outward  life.  The  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  was  the  wonderful  and  most  unexpected 
consequence  of  the  experiments  of  (Ersted  and  the  mathe- 
matical investigations  of  Ampere ;  and  the  modern  strt  of 
navigation  is  an  unforeseen  emanation  from  the  purely  spe- 
culative and  apparently  merely  curious  inquiry,  by  the 
mathematicians  of  Alexandria,  into  the  properties  of  three 
curves  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane  surface  and  a 
cone.  No  limit  can  be  set  to  the  importance,  even  in  a 
purely  productive  and  material  point  of  view,  of  mere 
thought.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  material  fruits,  though 
the  result,  are  seldom  the  direct  purpose  of  the  pursuits  of 
savants,  nor  is  their  remuneration  in  general  derived  from 
the  increased  production  which  may  be  caused  incidentally, 
and  mostly  after  a  long  interval,  by  their  discoveries ;  this 
ultimate  influence  does  not,  for  most  of  the  purposes  of 
political  economy,  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration ; 
and  speculative  thinkers- are  generally  classed  as  the  produ- 
cers only  of  the  books,  or  other  usable  or  salable  articles, 
which  directly  emanate  from  them.  But  when  (as  in  polit- 
ical economy  one  should  always  be  prepared  to  do)  we 
shift  our  point  of  view,  and  consider  not  individual  acts, 
and  the  motives  by  which  they  are  determined,  but  national 
and  universal  results,  intellectual  speculation  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  most  influential  part  of  the  productive  labor  of 
society,  and  the  portion  of  its  resources  employed  in  carry- 
ing on  and  in  remunerating  such  labor,  as  a  highly  produc- 
tive part  of  its  expenditure. 
VOL.  I.  5* 
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^  9.  In  the  foregoing  survey  of  the  modes  of  employ- 
ing labor  in  furtherance  of  production,  I  have  made  little 
use  of  the  popular  distinction  of  industry  into  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  and  commercial.  For  in  truth  this  division 
fulfils  very  badly  the  purposes  of  a  classification.  Many 
great  branches  of  productive  industry  find  no  place  in  it,  or 
not  without  much  straining ;  for  example  (not  to  speak  of 
hunters  or  fishers)  the  miner,  the  road-maker,  and  the  sailor. 
The  limit,  too,  between  agricultural  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry cannot  be  precisely  drawn.  The  miller,  for  instance, 
and  the  baker — are  they  to  be  reckoned  among  agricultur- 
ists or  among  manufactiu*ers  ?  Their  occupation  is  in  its 
nature  manufacturing ;  the  food  has  finally  parted  company 
with  the  soil  before  it  is  handed  over  to  them  ;  this,  how- 
ever, might  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the  thresher,  the 
wirmower,  the  makers  of  butter  and  cheese;  operations 
always  coimted  as  agricultural,  probably  because  it  is  the 
custom  for  them  to  be  performed  by  persons  resident  on  the 
farm,  and  under  the  same  superintendence  as  tillage.  For 
many  purposes  all  these  persons,  the  miller  and  baker  in- 
clusive, must  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  ploughmen 
and  reapers.  They  are  all  concerned  in  producing  food, 
and  depend  for  their  remuneration  on  the  food  produced ; 
where  the  one  class  abounds  and  flourishes,  the  others  do 
so  too;  they  form  collectively  the  "agricultural  interest;" 
they  render  but  one  service  to  the  community  by  their 
united  labors,  and  are  paid  from  one  common  source.  Even 
the  tillers  of  the  soil,  again,  when  the  produce  is  not  food, 
but  the  materials  of  what  are  commonly  termed  manufac- 
tures, belong  in  many  respects  to  the  same  division  in  the 
economy  of  society  as  manufacturers.  The  cotton  planter 
of  Carolina,  and  the  wool  grower  of  Australia,  have  more 
interests  in  common  with  the  spinner  and  weaver  than 
with  the  com  grower.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  industry 
which  operates  inmiediately  upon  the  soil  has,  as  we  shall 
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see  hereafter,  some  properties  on  which  many  important 
consequences  depend,  and  which  distinguish  it  from  all  the 
subsequent  stages  of  production,  whether  carried  on  by  the 
same  person  or  not ;  from  the  industry  of  the  thresher  and 
winnower  as  much  as  from  that  of  the  cotton  spinner. 
When  I  speak  therefore  of  agricultural  labor,  I  shall  gene- 
rally mean  this,  and  this  exclusively,  unless  the  contrary  is 
either  stated  or  implied  in  the  context.  The  term  manu- 
facturing is  too  vague  to  be  of  much  use  when  decision  is 
required,  and  when  I  employ  it  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
intending  to  speak  popularly  rather  than  scientifically 


^ 
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CHAPTER   III.      , 

OF   UNPRODUCTIVE    LABOR. 


%  1.  Labor  is  indispensable  to  production,  but  has  not 
always  production  for  its  effect.  There  is  much  labor,  and 
of  a  high  order  of  usefulness,  of  which  production  is  not 
the  object.  Labor  has  accordingly  been  distinguished  into 
Productive  and  Unproductive.  There  has  been  not  a  little 
controversy  among  political  economists  on  the  question, 
what  kin^  of  labor  should  be  reputed  to  be  unproductive ; 
and  they  have  not  always  perceived,  that  there  was  in  re- 
ality no  matter  of  fact  in  dispute  between  them. 

Many  writers  have  been  unwilling  to  class  any  labor  as 
productive  unless  its  result  is  palpable  in  some  material  ob- 
ject, capable  of  being  transferred  from  one  person  to  anoth- 
er. There  are  others  (among  whom  are  Mr.  M'Culloch  and 
M.  Say)  who  looking  upon  the  word  unproductive  as  a  term 
of  disparagement,  remonstrate  against  imposing  it  upon  any 
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labor  which  is  regarded  as  useful — ^which  produces  a  benefit 
or  a  pleasure  worth  the  cost.  The  labor  of  officers  of  gov- 
ernment, of  the  army  and  navy,  of  physicifiuis,  lawyers, 
teachers,  musicians,  dancers,  actors,  domestic  servants,  &rC., 
when  they  really  accomplish  what  they  are  paid  for,  and 
are  not  more  numerous  than  is  required  for  its  performance, 
ought  not,  say  these  writers,  to  be  "  stigmatized"  as  unpro-, 
ductive,  an  expression  which  they  appear  to  regard  as  sy- 
nonymous with  wasteful  or  worthless.  But  this  seems  to 
me  a  misunderstanding  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  Produc- 
tion not  being  the  sole  end  of  human  existence,  the  term 
unproductive  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  stigma,  nor 
was  ever  intended  to  do  so  in  the  present  case.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  mere  language  and  classification.  Differences 
of  language,  however,  are  by  no  means  unimportant,  even 
when  not  grounded  on  difierences  of  opinion ;  for  though 
either  of  two  expressions  may  be  consistent  with  the  whole 
truth,  they  generally  tend  to  fix  attention  upon  different 
parts  of  it.  We  must  therefore  enter  a  little  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  various  meanings  which  may  attach  to  the 
words  productive  and  unproductive  when  applied  to  labor. 
In  the  first  place,  even  in  what  is  called  the  production 
of  material  objects,  it  must  be  remembered  that  what  is 
produced  is  not  the  matter  composing  them.  All  the  labor 
of  all  the  human  beings  in  the  world  could  not  produce  one 
particle  of  matter.  To  weave  broadcloth  is  but  to  re- 
arrange, in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  particles  o£  wool ;  to 
grow  corn  is  only  to  put  a  portion  of  matter  called  a  seed, 
into  a  situation  where  it  can  draw  together  particles  of  mat- 
ter from  the  earth  and  air,  to  form  the  new  combination 
called  a  plant.  Though  we  cannot  create  matter,  we  can 
cause  it  to  assume  properties,  by  which,  from  having  been 
useless  to  us  it  becomes  useful.  What  we  produce,  or  de- 
sire to  produce,  is  always,  as  M.  Say  rightly  terms  it, 
a  utility.     Labor  is  not  creative  of  objects,  but  of  utilities. 
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Neither,  again^  do  we  consume  and  destroy  the  objects 
themselves ;  the  matter  of  which  they  were  composed  re- 
mains, more  or  less  altered  in  form :  what  has  really  been 
consumed  is  only  the  qualities  by  which  they  were  fitted 
for  the  purpose  they  have  been  applied  to.  It  is,  therefore, 
pertinently  asked  by  M.  Say  and  others — since,  when  we 
are  said  to  produce  objects,  we  only  produce  utility,  why 
should  not  all  labor  which  produces  utility,  be  accounted 
productive  ?  Why  refuse  that  title  to  the  surgeon  who  sets 
a  limb,  the  judge  or  legislator  who  confers  security,  and 
give  it  to  the  lapidary  who  cuts  and  polishes  a  diamond? 
Why  deny  it  to  the  teacher  from  whom  I  learn  an  art  by 
which  I  can  gain  my  bread,  and  accord  it  to  the  confection- 
er who*  makes  bonbons  for  the  momentary  pleasure  of  a 
sense  of  taste  ? 

It  is  quite  true  that  all  these  kinds  of  labor  are  {produc- 
tive of  utility ;  and  the  question  which  now  occupies  us 
could  not  have  been  a  question  at  all,  if  the  production  of 
utility  were  enough  to  satisfy  the  notion  which  mankind 
have  usually  formed  of  productive  labor.  Production,  and 
jH-oductive,  are  of  course  elliptical  expressions,  involving 
the  idea  of  a  something  produced ;  but  this  something,  in 
conmion  apprehension,  I  conceive  to  be,  not  utility,  but 
Wealth.  Productive  labor  means  labor  productive  of 
wealth.  We  are  recalled,  therefore,  to  the  question  touch- 
ed upon  in  our  first  chapter,  what  Wealth  is,  and  whether 
only  material  products,  or  all  useful  products,  are  to  be  in- 
cluded in  it. 

^  2.  Now  the  utilities  produced  by  labor  are  of  three 
kinds.     They  are. 

First,  utilities  fixed  and  embodied  in  outward  objects; 
by  labor  employed  in  investing  external  material  things 
with  properties  which  render  them  serviceable  to  human 
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beings.     This  is  the  common  case,  and  requires  no  illustra- 
tion. 

Secondly,  utilities  fixed  and  embodied  in  human  beings; 
the  labor  being  in  this  case  employed  in  conferring  on 
human  beings,  qualities  which  render  them  serviceable  to 
themselves  and  others.  To  this  class  belongs  the  labor  of 
all  concerned  in  education ;  not  only  schoolmasters,  tutors, 
and  professors,  but  governments,  so  far  as  they  aim  success- 
fully at  the  improvement  of  the  people ;  moralists,  and  cler- 
gymen, as  far  as  productive  of  benefit ;  the  labor  of  physi- 
cians, as  far  as  instriunental  in  preserving  life  and  physical 
or  mental  efficiency ;  of  the  teachers  of  bodily  exercises 
and  of  the  various  trades,  sciences,  and  arts,  together  with 
the  labor  of  the  learners  in  acquiring  them ;  and  all  labor 
bestowed  by  any  persons,  throughout  life,  in  improving  the 
knowledge  or  cultivating  the  bodily  or  mental  faculties  of 
themselves  or  others. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  utilities  not  fixed  or  embodied  in  any 
object,  but  consisting  in  a  mere  service  rendered  ;  a  pleasure 
given,  an  inconvenience  or  a  pain  averted,  during  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  time,  but  without  leaving  a  permanent  acquisi- 
tion in  the  improved  qualities  of  any  person  or  thing ;  the 
labor  being  employed  in  producing  a  utility  directly,  not 
(as  in  the  two  former  cases)  in  fitting  some  other  thing  to 
aflford  a  utility.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  labor  of  the 
musical  performer,  the  actor,  the  public  declaimer  or  reciter, 
and  the  showman.  Some  good  may  no  doubt  be  produced, 
beyond  the  moment,  upon  the  feelings  and  disposition,  or 
general  state  of  enjoyment  of  the  spectators ;  or  instead  of 
good  there  may  be  harm  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  the  effect  intended,  is  the  result  for  which  the  exhibitor 
works  and  the  spectator  pays ;  nothing  but  the  immediate 
jdeasure.  Such,  again,  is  the  labor  of  the  army  and  navy : 
they,  at  the  best,  prevent  a  country  from  being  conquered, 
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or  from  being  injured  and  insulted,  which  is  a  service,  but 
in  all  other  respects  leave  the  country  neither  improved  nor 
deteriorated.  Such,  too,  is  the  labor  of  the  legislator,  the 
judge,  the  officer  of  justice,  and  all  other  agents  of  govern- 
ment in  their  ordinary  functions,  apart  from  any  influence 
they  may  exert  on  the  improvement  of  the  national  mind. 
The  service  which  they  render,  is  to  maintain  peace  and 
security;  these  compose  the  utility  which  they  produce. 
It  may  appear  to  some,  that  carriers,  and  merchants  or  deal- 
^s,  should  be  placed  in  this  same  class,  since  their  labor 
does  not  add  any  properties  to  objects :  but  I  reply  that  it 
does :  it  adds  the  property  of  being  in  the  place  where  they 
are  wanted,  instead  of  being  in  some  other  place ;  which  is 
a  very  useful  property,  and  the  utility  it  confers  is  embodied 
in  the  things  themselves,  which  now  actually  are  in  the 
place  where  they  are  required  for  use,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  increased  utility  could  be  sold  at  an  increased  price, 
proportioned  to  the  labor  expended  in  conferring  it.  This 
labor,  therefore,  does  not  belong  to  the  third  class,  but  to 
the  first. 

^  3.  We  have  now  to  consider  which  of  these  three 
classes  of  labor  should  be  accounted  productive  of  wealth, 
since  that  is  what  the  term  productive,  when  used  by  itself, 
must  be  understood  to  import.  Utilities  of  the  third  class, 
consisting  in  pleasures  which  only  exist  while  being  en- 
joyed, and  services  which  only  exist  while  being  performed, 
cannot  be  spoken  of  as  wealth,  except  by  an  acknowledged 
metaphor.  It  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  wealth  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  accumulation :  things  which  cannot,  aftfer  being 
produced,  be  kept  for  some  time  before  being  used,  are 
never,  I  think,  regarded  as  wealth,  since  however  much  of 
them  may  be  produced  and  enjoyed,  the  person  benefitted 
by  them  is  no  richer,  is  nowise  improved  in  circumstances. 
But  there  is  not  so  distinct  and  positive  a  violation  of  usage 
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in  considering  as  wealth  any  product  which  is  both  useful 
and  susceptible  of  accumulation.  The  skill,  and  the  en- 
ergy and  perseverance,  of  the  artisans  of  a  country,  are 
reckoned  part  of  its  wealth,  no  less  than  their  tools  and 
machinery.  According  to  this  definition,  we  should  regard 
all  labor  as  productive  which  is  employed  in  creating  per- 
manent utilities,  whether  embodied  in  human  beings,  or  in 
any  other  animate  or  inanimate  objects.  And  this  nomen- 
clature I  have,  in  a  former  publication,*  recommended,  as 
the  most  conformable  to  the  ends  of  classification,  though 
not  strictly  conformable  to  the  customs  of  language. 

But  in  applying  the  term  wealth  to  the  industrial  capaci- 
ties of  human  beings,  there  seems  always,  in  popular  appre- 
hension, to  be  a  tacit  reference  to  material  products.  The 
skill  of  an  artisan  is  accounted  wealth,  only  as  being  the 
means  of  acquiring  wealth  in  a  material  sense;  and  any 
qualities  not  tending  visibly  to  that  object  are  scarcely  so 
regarded  at  all.  A  country  would  hardly  be  said  to  be 
richer,  except  by  a  metaphor,  however  precious  a  possession 
it  might  have  in  the  genius,  the  virtues,  or  the  accomplish- 
ments of  its  inhabitants ;  unless  indeed  these  were  looked 
upon  as  marketable  articles,  by  which  it  could  attract  the 
material  wealth  of  other  countries,  as  the  Greeks  of  old,  and 
several  modem  nations  have  done.  While,  therefore,  I 
should  prefer,  were  I  constructing  a  new  technical  language, 
to  make  the  distinction  turn  upon  the  permanence  rather 
than  upon  the  materiality  of  the  product,  yet  when  employ- 
ing terms  which  common  usage  has  taken  complete  posses- 
sion of,  it  seems  advisable  so  to  employ  them  as  to  do  the 
least  possible  violence  to  that  usage ;  since  any  improve- 
ment in  terminology  obtained  by  straining  the  received 
meaning  of  a  popular  phrase,  is  generally  purchased  beyond 


*  Euay  on  tome  UrueUled  Quettions  of  PolUical  Economy,     Essay  IIL 
On  the  words  ProductiTe  and  Unproductive. 
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its  value,  by  the  obscurity  arising  from  the  conflict  between 
new  and  old  associations. 

I   shall   therefore,    in  this   treatise,   when   speaking   of 
wealth,  imderstand  by    it   only   what   is    called  material 
wealth,  and  by  productive  labor  only  those  kinds  of  exer- 
tion which  produce  utilities  embodied  in  material  objects. 
But  in  limiting  myself  to  this  sense  of  the  word,  I  mean  to 
avail  myself  of  the  full  extent  of  that  restricted  acceptation, 
and  I  shall  not  refuse  the  appellation  productive,  to  labor 
which  yields  no  material  product  as  its  direct  result,  pro- 
vided that  an  increase  of  material  products  is  its  ultimate 
consequence.     Thus,  labor  expended  in  the  acquisition  of 
manufacturing  skill,  I  class  as  productive,  not  in  virtue  of 
the  skill  itself,  but  of  the  manufactured  products  created  by 
the  skill,  and  to  the  creation  of  which  the  labor  of  learning 
the  trade  is  essentially  conducive.     The  labor  of  officers  of 
government  in  affording  the  protection  which,  afforded  in 
some  manner  or  other,  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of 
industry,  must  be  classed  as  productive  even  of  material 
wealth,  because  without  it,  material  wealth,  in  anything 
like  its  present  abundance,  could  not  exist.     Such  labor 
maf  be  said  to  be  productive  indirectly  or  mediately,  in 
opposition  to  the  labor  of  the  ploughman  and  the  cotton- 
spinner,  which  are  productive  immediately.     They  are  all 
alike  in  this,  that  they  leave  the  community  richer  in  mate- 
rial products  than  they  found  it ;  they  increase,  or  tend  to 
increase,  material  wealth. 

^  4.  By  Unproductive  Labor,  on  the  contrary,  will  be 
understood  labor  which  does  not  terminate  in  the  creation 
of  material  wealth ;  which,  however  largely  or  successfully 
practiced,  does  not  render  the  community,  and  the  world  at 
large,  richer  in  material  products,  but  poorer  by  all  that  is 
consumed  by  the  laborers  while  so  employed. 

VOL.  I.  6 
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All  labor  is,  in  the  language  of  political  economy,  unpro- 
ductive, which  ends  in  immediate  enjoyment,  without  any 
increase  of  the  accumulated  stock  of  permanent  means  of 
enjoyment.  And  all  labor,  according  to  our  present  defini* 
tion,  must  be  classed  as  unproductive,  which  tentiinates  in 
a  permanent  benefit,  however  important,  provided  that  an 
increase  of  material  products  forms  no  part  of  that  benefit. 
The  labor  of  saving  a  friend's  life  is  not  productive,  unless 
the  firiend  is  a  productive  laborer,  and  produces  more  than 
I  he  consiunes.  To  a  religious  person  the  saving  of  a  sotfl 
must  appear  a  far  more  important  service  than  the  saving 
of  a  life ;  but  he  will  not  therefore  call  a  missionary  or  a 
clergyman  productive  laborers,  unless  they  teach,  as  the 
Bouth  Sea  missionaries  have  in  some  cases  done,  the  arts  of 
civilization  in  addition  to  the  doctrines  of  religion.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  evident  that  the  greater  number  of  mis- 
sionaries or  clergymen  a  nation  maintains,  the  less  it  has  to 
expend  on  other  things ;  while  the  more  it  expends  judi- 
ciously in  keeping  agriculturists  and  manufacturers  at  work, 
the  more  it  will  have  for  every  other  piurpose.  By  the 
former  it  diminishes,  ceteris  paribus^  its  stock  of  materml 
products ;  by  the  latter,  it  increases  them.  * 

Unproductive  may  be  as  useful  as  productive  labor;  it 
may  be  more  useful,  even  in  point  of  permanent  advanta^ ; 
or  its  use  may  consist  only  in  pleasurable  sensation,  which 
when  gone  leaves  no  trace  ;  or  it  may  not  afford  even  this, 
but  may  be  absolute  waste.  In  any  case,  society  or  man- 
kind grow  no  richer  by  it,  but  poorer.  All  material  products 
consumed  by  suiy  one  while  he  produces  nothing,  are  so 
much  subtracted,  for  the  time,  from  the  material  products 
which  society  would  otherwise  have  possessed.  But  though 
society  grows  no  richer  by  unproductive  labor,  the  individ- 
ual may.  An  unproductive  laborer  may  receive  for  his 
labor,  from  those  who  derive  pleasure  or  benefit  from  it,  a 
remuneration  which  may  be  to  him  a  considerable  source 
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of  wealth ;  but  his  gain  is  balanced  by  their  loss :  they  may 
have  received  a  full  equivalent  for  their  expenditure,  but 
they  are  so  much  poorer  by  it.  When  a  tailor  makes  a 
coat  and  sells  it,  there  is  a  transfer  of  the  price  &om  the 
customer  to  the  tailor,  and  a  coat  beside,  which  did  not 
previously  exist ;  but  what  is  gained  by  an  actor  is  a  mere 
transfer  from  the  spectator's  funds-  to  his,  leaving  no  article 
of  wealth  for  the  spectator's  indemnification.  Thus  the 
C<»nmunity  collectively  gains  nothing  by  the  actor's  labor ; 
and  it  loses,  of  his  receipts,  all  that  portion  which  he  con- 
sumes, retaining  only  that  which  he  lays  by.  A  commu- 
nity, however,  may  add  to  its  wealth  by  unproductive 
labor,  at  the  expense  of  other  communities,  as  an  individual 
may  at  the  expense  of  other  individuals.  The  gains  of 
Italian  opera  singers,  German  governesses,  French  ballet 
dancers,  &c.,  are  a  source  of  wealth,  as  far  as  they  go,  to 
their  respective  countries,  if  they  return  thither.  The 
petty  states  of  Greece,  especially  the  ruder  and  more  back- 
ward of  those  states,  were  nurseries  of  soldiers,  who  hired 
themselves  to  the  princes  and  satraps  of  the  East  to  c^sttj 
on  useless  and  destructive  wars,  and  returned  with  their 
savings  to  pass  their  declining  years  in  their  own  country : 
these  were  unproductive  laborers,  and  the  pay  they  received, 
together  with  the  plunder  they  took,  was  an  outlay  without 
return  to  the  countries  which  furnished  it ;  but,  though  no 
gain  to  the  world,  it  was  a  gain  to  Greece.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod the  same  country  and  its  colonies  supplied  the  Roman 
empire  with  another  class  of  adventurers,  who,  under  the 
name  of  philosophers  or  of  rhetoricians,  taught,  to  the  youth 
of  the  higher  classes,  what  were  esteemed  the  most  valua- 
ble accomplishments ;  these  were  mainly  unproductive  la- 
borers, but  their  ample  recompense  was  a  source  of  wealth 
to  their  own  country.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  there 
any  accession  of  wealth  to  the  'world.  The  services  of  the 
laborers,  if  useful,  were  obtained  at  a  sacrifice  to  the  world 
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of  a  portion  of  material  wealth ;  if  useless,  all  that  these 
laborers  consumed  was  waste. 

To  be  wasted,  however,  is  a  liability  not  confined  to  un- 
productive labor.  Productive  labor  may  equally  be  waste, 
if  more  of  it  is  expended  than  really  conduces  to  productioD. 
If  defect  of  skill  in  laborers,  or  of  judgment  in  those  who 
direct  them,  causes  a  misapplication  of  productive  industry  ; 
if  a  fanner  perseveres  in  ploughing  with  three  horses  and 
two  men,  when  experience  has  shown  that  two  horses  and 
one  man  are  sufficient,  the  siurplus  labor,  although  emjdoyed 
for  purposes  of  production,  is  wasted.  If  a  new  process  is 
adopted  which  proves  no  better,  or  not  so  good  as  those 
before  in  use,  the  labor  expended  in  perfecting  the  inven- 
tion and  in  carrying  it  into  practice,  though  employed  for  a 
productive  purpose,  is  wasted.  Productive  labor  may  ren- 
der a  nation  poorer,  if  the  wealth  it  produces,  that  is,  the 
increase  it  makes  in  the  stock  of  useful  or  agreeable  thingSi 
be  of  a  kind  not  immediately  wanted:  as  when  a  com- 
modity is  unsalable,  because  produced  in  a  quantity  be- 
yond the  present  demand ;  or,  when  speculators  build  docks 
and  warehouses  before  there  is  any  trade.  The  bankrupt 
states  of  North  America,  with  their  premature  railways  and 
canals,  have  made  this  kind  of  mistake ;  and  it  remains  to 
be  shown  whether  England,  in  the  disproportionate  derel- 
opment  of  railway  enterprise,  has  not  followed  the  ezanH 
pie.  Labor  sunk  in  expectation  of  a  distant  return,  ^Rrhen 
the  great  exigencies  or  limited  resources  of  the  community 
require  that  the  return  be  rapid,  may  leave  the  country  not 
only  poorer  in  the  mean  while,  by  all  which  those  laboren 
consume,  but  less  rich  even  ultimately  than  if  immediate 
returns  had  been  sought  in  the  first  instance,  and  enter* 
{xises  for  distant  profit  postponed. 

^  5.     The  distinction  of  Productive  and  Unproducthre 
is  applicable  to  Consumption  as  well  as  to  Labor.     All  the 
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members  of  the  community  axe  not  laborers,  but  all  are 
consumers,  and  consume  either  unproductively  or  produc- 
tively. Whoever  contributes  nothing  directly  or  indirectly 
to  iHt>duction,  is  an  unproductive  consumer.  The  only 
productive  consmners  are  productive  laborers ;  the  labor  of 
direction  being  of  course  included,  as  well  as  that  of  execu- 
tion. But  the  consumption  even  of  productive  laborers  is 
not  all  of  it  Productive  Consumption.  There  is  unprodiuc- 
tire  consumption  by  productive  consumers.  What  they 
eonsume  in  keeping  up  or  improving  their  health,  strength, 
and  capacities  of  work,  or  in  raising  other  productive  la- 
borers to  succeed  them,  is  Productive  Consumption.  But 
consumption  on  pleasures  or  luxuries,  whether  by  the  idle 
or  by  the  industrious,  since  production  is  neither  its  object, 
nor  is  in  any  way  advanced  by  it,  must  be  reckoned  Unpro- 
ductive ;  with  a  reservation  perhaps  of  a  certain  quantiun 
of  enjoyment  which  may  be  classed  among  neeessaries, 
since  any  thing  short  of  it  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  greatest  efficiency  of  labor.  That  alone  is  productive 
consumption,  which  goes  to  maintain  and  increase  the  pro* 
ductive  powers  of  the  community ;  either  those  residing  in 
its  soil,  in  its  materials,  in  the  number  and  efficiency  of  its 
instruments  of  production,  or  in  its  people. 

There  are  numerous  products  which  may  be  said  not  to 
admit  of  being  consumed  otherwise  than  unf^roductively. 
The  annual  consumption  of  gold  lace,  pine-apples,  or 
champagne,  must  be  reckoned  unproductive,  since  these 
things  give  no  assistance  to  production,  nor  any  suppcnrt  to 
life  or  strength,  but  what  would  equally  be  given  by  things 
much  less  costly.  Hence  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
labor  employed  in  producing  them  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  productive,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  understood 
hj  political  economists.  I  grant  that  no  labcH^  really  tends 
to  the  enrichment  of  society,  which  is  employed  in  pro- 
dociiig  things  for  the  use  of  unproductive  consumers.    The 
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tailor  who  makes  a  coat  for  a  man  who  produces  nothing, 
is  a  productive  laborer ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  the 
coat  is  worn  out,  while  the  wearer  has  not  produced  any 
thing  to  replace  it,  and  the  community  is  then  no  richer  by 
the  labor  of  the  tailor,  than  if  the  same  sum  had  been  paid 
for  a  stall  at  the  opera.  Nevertheless,  society  has  been 
richer  by  the  labor  while  the  coat  lasted,  that  is,  until  so^ 
ciety,  through  one  of  its  unproductive  members,  chose  to 
consume  the  produce  of  the  labor  unproductively.  The 
case  of  the  gold  lace  or  the  pine-apple  is  no  further  differ- 
ent, than  that  they  are  still  further  removed  than  the  coat 
from  the  character  of  necessaries.  These  things  also  are 
wealth  until  they  have  been  consumed. 

^  6.  We  see,  however,  by  this,  that  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion, more  important  to  the  wealth  of  a  community  than 
even  that  between  productive  and  unproductive  labor ;  the 
distinction,  namely,  between  labor  for  the  supply  of  produc- 
tive, and  for  the  supply  of  unproductive  consumption ;  be- 
tween labor  employed  in  keeping  up  or  in  adding  to  the  j»o- 
ductive  resources  of  the  country,  and  that  which  is  employed 
otherwise.  Of  the  produce  of  the  country,  a  part  only  is 
,  destined  to  be  consumed  productively ;  the  remainder  sup- 
plies the  unproductive  consumption  of  producers,  and  the 
entire  consumption  of  the  unproductive  classes.  Suppose 
that  the  proportion  of  the  annual  produce  applied  to  the  first 
piurpose  amounts  to  half ;  then  one  half  the  productive 
laborers  of  the  country  are  all  that  are  employed  in  the 
operations  on  which  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  country 
depends.  The  other  half  are  occupied  from  year  to  year 
and  from  generation  to  generation  in  producing  things  which 
are  consumed  and  disappear  without  return ;  and  whatever 
this  half  consume  is  as  completely  lost,  as  to  any  permanent 
effect  on  the  national  resources,  as  if  it  were  consumed  un- 
jNToductively.     Suppose  that  this  second  half  of  the  laboring 
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population  ceased  to  work,  and  that  the  goyemment  or 
their  parishes  maintained  them  in  idleness  for  a  whole  year ; 
the  first  half  would  suffice  to  produce,  as  they  had  done  be- 
fore, their  own  necessaries  and  the  necessaries  of  the  second 
half,  and  to  keep  the  stock  of  materials  and  implements 
undiminished :  the  unproductive  classes,  indeed,  would  be 
either  starved  or  obliged  to  produce  their  own  subsistence, 
and  the  whole  community  would  be  reduced  during  a  year 
to  bare  necessaries ;  but  the  sources  of  production  would  be 
miimpaired,  and  the  next  year  there  would  not  necessarily 
be  a  smaller  produce  than  if  no  such  interval  of  inactivity 
had  occurred ;  while  if  the  case  had  been  reversed,  if  the 
first  half  of  the  laborers  had  suspended  their  accustomed 
occupations,  and  the  second  half  had  continued  theirs,  the 
country  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth,  would  have  been 
entirely  impoverished. 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  regret  the  large  proportion  of 
the  annual  produce,  which  in  an  opulent  country  goes  to 
supply  unproductive  consumption.  It  would  be  to  lament 
that  the  community  has  so  much  to  spare  from  its  necessi- 
ties, for  its  pleasures  and  for  all  higher  uses.  This  portion 
of  the  produce  is  the  fund  from  which  all  the  wants  of  the 
community,  other  than  that  of  mere  living,  are  provided 
for ;  the  measure  of  its  means  of  enjoyment,  and  of  its 
power  of  accomplishing  all  piuposes  not  productive.  That 
80  great  a  surplus  should  be  available  for  such  purposes,  and 
that  it  should  be  applied  to  them,  is  a  subject  only  of  con- 
gratulation. The  things  to  be  regretted,  and  to  be  reme- 
died, are  the  prodigious  inequality  with  which  this  surplus 
is  distributed,  and  the  large  share  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
persons  who  render  no  equivalent  service  in  return  ;  topics 
of  the  greatest  importance,  but  for  the  discussion  of  which, 
the  proper  place  is  in  another  division  of  our  inquiry. 
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OF     CAPITAL. 


^  1.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters  that, 
beside  the  primary  and  universal  requisites  of  [Nroduction, 
labor  and  natural  agents,  there  is  another  requisite  without 
which  no  productive  operations,  beyond  the  rude  and  scanty 
beginnings  of  primitive  industry,  are  possible:  namely,  a 
stock,  previously  accumulated,  of  the  products  of  former 
labor.  This  acciunulated  stock  of  the  produce  of  labor  is 
termed  Capital.  The  function  of  Capital  in  production,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  thoroughly  to  understand,  since 
a  number  of  the  erroneous  notions  with  which  our  subject 
is  infested,  originate  in  an  imperfect  and  confused  apprehen- 
sion of  this  point. 

Capital,  by  persons  wholly  imused  to  reflect  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  money.  To  ex- 
pose this  misapprehension,  would  be  to  repeat  what  has 
been  said  in  the  introductory  chapter.  Money  is  no  more 
synonymous  with  capital  than  it  is  with  wealth.  Money 
cannot  in  itself  perform  any  port  of  the  office  of  capital, 
since  it  can  afford  no  assistance  to  production.  To  do  this, 
it  must  be  exchanged  for  other  things;  and  anything, 
which  is  susceptible  of  being  exchanged  for  other  things,  is 
capable  of  contributing  to  production  in  the  same  degree. 
NWhat  capital  does  for  production,  is  to  afford  the  shelter, 
protection,  tools  and  materials  which  the  work  requires,  and 
to  feed  and  otherwise  maintain  the  laborers  during  the  pro- 
cess. These  are  the  services  which  present  labor  requires 
firom  past;  and  from  the  produce  of  past  labor.  Whatever 
things  are  destined  for  this  use — destined  to  supply  produc- 
tive labor  with  these  various  pre-requisites — are  Capital. 
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To  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  conception,  let  us  con- 
sider what  is  done  with  the  capital  invested  in  any  of  the 
branches  of  business  which  compose  the  productive  industry 
of  a  country.  A  manufacturer,  for  example,  has  one  part  of 
his  capital  in  the  form  of  buildings^  fitted  and  destined  for 
carrying  on  his  branch  of  manufacture.  Another  part  he 
has  in  the  form  of  machinery.  A  third  consists,  if  he  be  a 
iq>inner,  of  raw  cotton^  flax,  or  wool ;  if  a  weaver,  of  flaxen, 
woolen,  silk,  or  cotton,  thread ;  and  the  like,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  manufacture.  *  Food  and  clothing,  for  his 
operatives,  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  present  age  that  he 
should  directly  provide ;  and  few  capitalists,  except  the  pro- 
ducers of  food  or  clothing,  have  any  portion  worth  mention- 
ing, of  their  capital,  in  that  shape.  Instead  of  this,  each 
capitalist  has  money,  which  he  pays  to  his  work-people,  and 
80  enables  them  to  supply  themselves ;  he  has  also  finished 
goods  in  his  warehouses,  by  the  sale  of  which  he  obtains 
more  money,  to  employ  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  to 
replenish  his  stock  of  materials,  and  to  replace  his  buildings 
and  machinery  when  worn  out.  His  money  and  finished 
goods,  however,  are  not  wholly  capital,  for  he  does  not 
wholly  devote  them  to  these  purposes ;  he  employs  a  part  of 
the  one,  and  of  the  proceeds  of  the  other,  in  supplying  his 
personal  consumption  and  that  of  his  family,  or  in  hiring 
grooms  and  valets,  or  maintaining  hunters  and  hounds,  or 
in  educating  his  children,  or  in  paying  taxes,  or  in  charity. 
What-Xhenjs^his  capital?  Precisely  that  part  of  his  posses- 
"^"gj  ^batfiVer  it  be,  which  he  designs  to  employ  in  carrjf 
ing  ^ui_frftRh  pr^dnrt^nn.  It  is  of  no  consequence  that  a 
part,  or  even  the  whole  of  it,  is  in  a  form  in  which  it  can- 
not directly  supply  the  wants  of  laborers. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  our  capitalist  is  a  hardware 
manufactiu-er,  and  that  his  stock  in  trade,  over  and  above 
his  machinery,  consists  at  present  wholly  in  iron  goods. 
Iron  goods  cannot  feed  laborers.     Nevertheless,  by  a  mere 
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change  of  the  destination  of  these  iron  goods,  he  can  cause 
laborers  to  be  fed.  Suppose  that  with  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds he  intended  to  maintain  a  pack  of  hounds,  or  an  estab- 
lishment of  servants;  and  that  he  changes  his  intention, 
and  employs  it  in  his  business,  paying  it  in  wages  to  addi- 
tional work-people.  These  work*people  are  enabled  to  buy 
and  consume  the  food  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
consumed  by  the  hoimds  or  by  the  servants ;  and  thus  with- 
out the  employer's  having  seen  or  touched  one  particle  of 
the  food,  his  conduct  has  determined  that  so  much  more  of 
the  food  existing  in  the  country  has  been  devoted  to  the 
use  of  productive  laborers,  and  so  much  less  consumed  in  a 
manner  wholly  unproductive.  Now  vary  the  hypothesis, 
and  suppose,  that  what  is  thus  paid  in  wages  would  other- 
wise have  been  laid  out,  not  in  feeding  servants  or  hounds, 
but  in  buying  plate  and  jewels ;  and  in  order  to  render  the 
effect  perceptible,  let  us  suppose  that  the  change  takes  place 
on  a  considerable  scale,  and  that  a  large  sum  is  diverted 
from  buying  plate  and  jewels  to  employing  productive  lar 
borers,  whom  we  shall  suppose  to  have  been  previously, 
like  the  Irish  peasantry,  only  half  employed  and  half  fed. 
The  laborers,  on  receiving  their  increased  wages,  will  not 
lay  them  out  in  plate  and  jewels,  but  in  food.  There  is 
not,  however,  additional  food  in  the  country ;  nor  any  un- 
productive laborers  or  animals,  as  in  the  former  case,  whose 
food  is  set  free  for  productive  purposes.  Food  will  there- 
fore be  imported,  if  possible ;  if  not  possible,  the  laborers 
will  remain  for  a  season  on  their  short  allowance :  but  the 
consequence  of  this  change  in  the  demand  for  conmiodities, 
occasioned  by  the  change  in  the  expenditure  of  capitalists 
from  unproductive  to  productive,  is  that  next  year  more  food 
will  be  produced,  and  less  plate  and  jewelry.  So  that  again, 
without  having  had  anything  to  do  with  the  food  of  the 
laborers  directly,  the  conversion  by  individuals  of  a  partion 
of  their  property,  no  matter  of  what  sort,  from  an  unpro- 
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]ctive  destination  to  a  productive,  has  had  the  effect  of 
using  more  food  to  be  appropriated  to  the  consumption  of 
odnctiye  laborers.  The  distinction  then,  between  Capital 
d  Not-capital,  does  not  lie  in  the  kind  of  commodities,  but 
the  mind  of  the  capitalist — ^in  his  will  to  employ  them  for 
m  purpose  rather  than  another ;  and  all  property,  however 
adapted  in  itself  for  the  use  of  laborers,  is  a  part  of  cap- 
il,  so  soon  as  it,  or  the  value  to  be  received  from  it,  is  set 
art  for  productive  employment.  The  sum  of  all  the. 
lues  so  destined  by  their  respective  possessors,  composes! 
e  capital  of  the  country.  Whether  all  those  values  are 
a  shape  directly  applicable  to  productive  uses,  makes  no 
BTerence.  Once  appropriated  to  that  end,  they  do  not  fail 
find  a  way  of  transforming  themselves  into  things  fitted 
be  applied  to  it. 

^  2.  As  whatever  of  the  produce  of  the  country  is  de- 
ited  to  production  is  capital,  so,  conversely,  the  whole  of 
6  capital  of  the  country  is  devoted  to  production.  This 
eond  proposition,  however,  must  be  taken  with  some  lim- 
itions  and  explanations.  A  fund  may  be  seeking  for  pro- 
ictive  employment,  and  find  none  adapted  to  the  inclina^ 
JDB  of  its  possessor ;  it  then  is  capital  still,  but  unem^ 
oyed  capital.  Or  the  stock  may  consist  of  unsold  goods, 
vt  susceptible  of  direct  application  to  productive  uses,  and 
»t,  at  the  moment,  marketable  ;  these,  until  sold,  are  in  the 
edition  of  unemployed  capital.  Again,  artificial  or  acci- 
tntal  circumstances  may  render  it  necessary  to  possess  a 
rger  stock  in  advance,  that  is,  a  larger  capital,  before  en- 
ring  on  production,  than  is  required  by  the  nature  of 
jngs.  Suppose  that  the  government  lays  a  tax  on  the 
oduction  in  one  of  its  earlier  stages,  as,  for  instance,  by 
xing  the  material.  The  manufacturer  has  to  advance  the 
z,  before  commencing  the  manufacture,  and  is  therefore 
ider  a  necessity  of  having  a  larger  accumulated  stock 
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than  is  required  for,  or  is  actually  emjdoyed  in,  the  produc- 
tion which  he  carries  on.  He  must  have  a  larger  capital  to 
maintain  the  same  quantity  of  productive  labor ;  or  (what 
is  equivalent)  with  a  given  capital  he  maintains  less  labor. 
This  mode  of  levying  taxes,  therefore,  limits  unnecessarily 
the  industry  of  the  country ;  a  portion  of  the  fimd  destined 
by  its  owners  for  production  being  diverted  from  its  purpose, 
and  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  advance  to  the  government. 

For  another  example  ;  a  farmer  may  enter  on  his  farm  at 
such  a  time  of  the  year,  that  he  may  be  required  to  pay 
one,  two,  or  even  three  quarters'  rent  before  obtaining  any 
return  from  the  produce.  This,  therefore,  he  is  compelled 
to  pay  out  of  his  capital.  ^  Now^jcenl,  when  paid  for  the 
land  itself,  and  not  for  improvements  made  in  it  by  labor, 
is  not  a  productive  expenditure.  It  is  not  an  outlay  for  the 
support  of  labor,  or  for  the  provision  of  implements  or  ma- 
terials the  produce  of  labor.  It  is  the  price  paid  for  the  use 
of  an  appropriated  natural  agent.  That  natural  agent  is  in- 
deed as  indispensable  (and  even  more  so)  as  any  imple- 
ment ;  but  the  having  to  pay  a  price  for  it,  is  not.  In  the 
case  of  the  implement,  (a  thing  produced  by  labor,)  a  {»*ice 
of  some  sort  is  the  necessary  condition  of  its  existence ; 
but  the  land  exists  by  nature.  The  payment  for  it,  there- 
fore, is  not  one  of  the  expenses  of  production;  and  the 
necessity  of  making  that  payment  out  of  capital,  makes  it 
requisite  that  there  should  be  a  greater  capital,  a  greater 
antecedent  accumulation  of  the  produce  of  past  labor  than 
is  naturally  necessary,  or  than  is  needed  where  land  is  oc- 
cupied on  a  different  system.  This  extra  capital,  though 
intended  by  its  owners  for  production,  is  in  reality  emjdoy- 
ed  unproductively,  and  annually  replaced,  not  from  any 
produce  of  its  own,  but  from  the  produce  of  the  labor  sup- 
ported by  the  remainder  of  the  farmer's  capital. 

Finally,  that  large  portion  of  the  productive  capital  of  a 
country  which  is  employed  in  paying  the  wages  and 
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!  vhnrcrs,  evidently  is  not,  all  of  it,  strictly  and  in- 
.1..  J  .;  .il»ly  necessary  for  production.  As  much  of  it  as  ex- 
■  hi^  actual  necessaries  of  life  and  health  (an  excess 
■:  ill  tlio  case  of  skilled  laborers  is  usually  considera- 
'  '  '<  nnx  exjx3nded  in  supporting  labor,  but  in  remunerating 
?vi  ihe  laborers  could  wait  for  this  part  of  their  remu- 
■■f'tit>n  until  the  production,  is  completed;  it  needs  not 
r!rpn,s«!arily  pre-exist  as  capital:  and  if  they  unfortunately 
liMfi  !<>  hirego  it  altogether,  the  same  amount  of  production 
miirlit  take  place.  In  order  that  the  whole  remuneration  of 
iln:  lahitrers  should  be  advanced  to  them  in  daily  or  weekly 
payiiK.'iits,  there  must  exist  in  advance,  and  be  appropriated 
lo  jiioductive  use,  a  greater  stock,  or  capital,  than  would 
biiiiitf*  to  carry  on  the  existing  extent  or  production  ;  great- 
er, by-  whatever  amount  of  remuneration  the  laborers  re- 
i:t*iv«\  beyond  what  the  self-interest  of  a  pnident  slave- 
m.'jster  would  assign  to  his  slaves.  In  truth,  it  is  only  after 
ail  abundant  capital  had  already  been  accumulated,  that 
the  practice  of  paying  in  advance  any  remuneration  of  la- 
bor beyond  a  bare  subsistence,  could  possibly  have  arisen  ; 
siiioe  whatever  is  so  paid,  is  not  really  applied  to  produc- 
tion, but  to  the  unproductive  consumption  of  productive 
laliorers,  indicating  a  fund  for  production  sufficiently  am- 
{iie  to  admit  of  habitually  diverting  a  part  of  it  to  a  mere 
convenience. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  assumed,  that  the  laborers 
aro  always  subsisted  from  capital ;  and  this  is  obviously  the 
fact,  although  the  capital  needs  not  necessarily  be  furnished 
by  a  person  called  a  capitalist.  When  the  laborer  main- 
tains himself  by  funds  of  his  own,  as  when  a  peasant  farm- 
er or  proprietor  lives  on  the  produce  of  his  land,  or  an  arti- 
san works  on  his  own  account,  they  are  still  supported  by 
capital,  that  is,  by  funds  provided  in  advance.  The  peasant 
does  not  subsist  this  year  on  the  produce  of  this  year's 
harvest,  but  on  that  of  the  last.     The  artisan  is  not  living 
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on  the  proceeds  of  the  work  he  has  in  hand,  but  on  those 
of  work  previously  executed  and  disposed  of.  Each  is 
supported  by  a  small  capital  of  his  own,  which  he  periodi- 
cally replaces  from  the  produce  of  his  labor.  The  large 
capitalist  is,  in  like  manner,  maintained  from  funds  pro- 
vided in  advance.  If  he  personally  conducts  his  operations, 
as  much  of  his  expenditure  on  himself  and  family  as  does 
not  exceed  a  fair  remuneration  of  his  labor  at  the  market 
price,  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  his  capital,  expended, 
like  any  other  capital,  for  production :  and  his  personal  con- 
sumption, so  far  as  it  consists  of  necessaries,  is  productive 
consumption. 

^  3.  At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  must  add  a  few 
more  illustrations,  to  bring  out  into  a  still  stronger  and 
clearer  light  the  idea  of  Capital.  As  M..  Say  truly  remarks, 
it  is  on  the  very  elements  of  our  subject  that  illustration  is 
most  usefully  bestowed,  since  the  greatest  errors  which  pre- 
vail in  it  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  a  thorough  mastery 
over  the  elementary  ideas.  Nor  is  this  surprising :  a  branch 
may  be  diseased  and  all  the  rest  healthy,  but  unsoundness 
at  the  root  diffuses  unhealthiness  through  the  whole  tree. 
f'  Let  us  therefore  consider  whether,  and  in  what  cases,  the 
property  of  those  who  live  on  the  interest  of  what  they  pos- 
sess, without  being  personally  engaged  in  production,  can 
ibe  regarded  as  capital.  It  is  so  called  in  common  language, 
and,  with  reference  to  the  individual,  not  improperly.  All 
funds  from  which  the  possessor  derives  an  income,  which 
income  he  can  use  without  sinking  and  dissipating  the  fund 
itself,  are  to  him  equivalent  to  capital.  But  to  transfer 
hastily  and  inconsiderately  to  the  general  point  of  view, 
propositions  which  are  true  of  the  individual,  has  been  a 
source  of  innumerable  errors  in  political  economy.  In  the 
I  presen^  instance,  that  which  is  virtually  capital  to  the  indi- 
vidual^  is  or  is  not  capital  to  the  nation,  accordingHuB  the 
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fimd  which  by  the  supposition  he  has  not  dissipated,  has 
or  has  not  been  dissipated  by  somebody  else. 

For  example,  let  property  of  the  value  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  belonging  to  A,  be  lent  to  B,  a  fanner  or  manufac- 
turer, and  employed  profitably  in  B's  occupation.  It  is  as 
much  capital  as  if  it  belonged  to  B.  A  is  reaUy  a  farmer  or 
manufacturer,  not  personally,  but  in  respect  of  his  property. 
Capital  worth  ten  thousand  pounds  is  employed  in  pro- 
duction— ^in  maintaining  laborers  and  providing  tools  and 
materials ;  which  capital  belongs  to  A,  while  B  takes  the 
trouble  of  employing  it,  and  receives  for  his  remuneration 
the  difference  between  the  profit  which  it  yields,  and  the 
interest  he  pays  to  A.     This  case  is  the  simplest  of  all. 

Suppose  next  that  A's  ten  thousand  pounds,  instead  of 
being  lent  to  B,  are  lent  on  mortgage  to  C,  a  landed  proprie- 
tor, and  by  him  employed  in  improving  the  productive 
powers  of  his  estate,  by  fencing,  draining,  road-making,  or 
permanent  manures.  This  is  productive  employment. 
The  ten  thousand  pounds  are  sunk,  but  not  dissipated. 
They  yield  a  permanent  return ;  the  land  now  affords  an 
increase  of  produce,  suficient,  in  a  few  years,  if  the  outlay 
has  been  judicious,  to  replace  the  amoimt,  and  in  time  to 
multiply  it  manifold.  Here,  then,  is  a  value  of  ten  thou- 
sand poimds,  employed  in  increasing  the  produce  of  the 
country.  This  constitutes  a  capital,  for  which  C,  if  he  lets 
his  land,  receives  the  returns  in  the  nominal  form  of  in- 
creased rent ;  and  the  mortgage  entitles  A  to  receive  from 
these  returns,  in  the  shape  of  interest,  such  annual  sum  as 
has  been  agreed  upon  between  them.  We  will  now  vary  the 
circumstances,  and  suppose  that  C  does  not  employ  the  loan 
in  improving  his  land,  but  in  paying  off  a  former  and  more 
<merous  mortgage,  or  in  making  a  provision  for  children. 
Whether  the  ten  thousand  pounds  thus  employed  are  capital 
or  not,  will  depend  on  what  is  done  with  the  amount  by 
the  ultimate  receiver.    If  the  children  invest  their  fortunes 
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in  a  productive  employment,  or  the  mortgagee,  on  being 
paid  off,  lends  the  amount  to  another  landholder  to  improve 
his  land,  or  to  a  manufacturer  to  extend  his  business,  it  is 
still  capital,  because  productively  employed. 

Suppose,  however,  that  C,  the  borrowing  landlord,  is  a 
spendthrift,  who  burthens  his  land  not  to  increase  his  for^ 
tune  but  to  squander  it,  expending  the  amount  in  equipages 
and  entertainments.  In  a  year  or  two  it  is  dissipated,  and 
without  return.  A  is  as  rich  as  before ;  he  has  no  longer 
his  ten  thousand  pounds ;  but  he  has  a  lien  on  the  land, 
which  he  could  still  sell  for  that  amount.  C,  however,  it 
£10,000  poorer  than  formerly,  and  nobody  is  richer.  It 
may  be  said  that  those  are  richer  who  have  made  profit  out 
of  the  money  while  it  was  being  spent.  No  doubt,  if  C 
lost  it  by  gaming,  or  was  cheated  of  it  by  his  servants,  thst 
is  a  mere  transfer,  not  a  destruction,  and  those  who  have 
gained  the  amoimt  may  employ  it  productively.  But  if  C 
has  received  the  fair  value  for  his  expenditure  in  articles  <^ 
subsistence  or  luxury,  which  he  has  consumed  on  himself, 
or,  by  means  of  his  servants  or  guests,  these  articles  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  nothing  has  been  produced  to  replace 
them ;  while,  if  the  same  sum  had  been  employed  in  farm- 
ing or  manufacturing,  the  consumption  which  would  have 
taken  place  would  have  been  more  than  balanced  at  the  end 
of  the  year  by  new  products,  created  by  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  in  that  case  have  been  the  consumers.  By  C's 
prodigality,  that  which  would  have  been  consumed  with  a 
return,  is  consumed  without  return.  C's  tradesmen  may 
have  made  a  profit  during  the  process ;  but  if  the  capital 
had  been  expended  productively,  an  equivalent  profit  would 
have  been  made  by  builders,  fencers,  tool-makers,  and  the 
trades-people  who  supply  the  consumption  of  the  laboring 
classes ;  while  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  (to  say  nothing 
of  any  increase,)  C  would  have  had  the  ten  thousand  pounds 
or  its  value  rejdaced  to  him,  which  now  he  has  not.     Theam 
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nrefore,  on  the  general  result,  a  difference  to  the  disad* 
ge  of  the  community,  of  at  least  ten  thousand  pounds, 

the  amount  of  C's  unproductive  expenditure.  To  A, 
ifference  is  not  material,  since  his  income  is  secured 
n,  and  while  the  security  is  good,  and  the  market  rate 
Merest  the  same,  he  can  always  sell  the  mortgage  at  its 
lal  value.  To  A,  therefore,  the  lien  of  ten  thousand 
b  on  C^s  estate,  is  virtually  a  capital  of  that  amount ; 
I  it  so  in  reference  to  the  community  ?    It  is  not.     A 

capital  of  ten  thousand  pounds ;  but  this  has  been  ex- 
iflhed— dissipated  and  destroyed  by  C's  prodigality.  A 
receives  his  income,  not  from  the  produce  of  his  capi*» 
at  from  some  other  source  of  income  belonging  to  C, 
bly  from  the  rent  of  his  land,  that  is,  from  payments 
to  him  by  farmers  out  of  the  produce  of  their  capital, 
national  capital  is  diminished  by  ten  thousand  pounds, 
be  national  income  by  all  which  those  ten  thousand 
Is,  employed  as  capital,  would,  have  produced.  The 
loes  not  fall  on  the  owner  of  the  destroyed  capital, 
the  destroyer  has  agreed  to  indemnify  him  for  it.  But 
MS  is  only  a  small  portion  of  that  sustained  by  the 
mnity,  since  what  was  devoted  to  the  use  and  con- 
lion  of  the  proprietor,  was  only  the  interest;  the 
d  itself  was,  or  would  have  been,  employed  in  the 
tual  maintenance  of  an  equivalent  number  of  laborers, 
irly  reproducing  what  they  consumed ;  and  of  this 
;enance  they  are  deprived  without  compensation. 
t  us  now  vary  the  hypothesis  still  further,  and  suppose 
he  money  is  borrowed,  not  by  a  landlord,  but  by  the 
A  lends  his  capital  to  government  to  carry  on  a 

he  buys  from  the  state  what  are  called  government 
ities ;  that  is,  obligations  by  the  government  to  pay  a 
n  annual  income.  If  the  government  employed  the 
y  in  making  a  railroad,  this  might  be  a  productive 
>yment,  and  A's  property  would  still  be  used  as  cap- 
roL.  I.  7* 
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ital ;  but  since  it  is  employed  in  war,  that  is,  in  the  pay  of 
officers  and  soldiers  who  produce  nothing,  and  in  destroy* 
ing  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  and  bullets  without  return,  the 
government  is  in  the  situation  of  C,  the  spendthrift  landlord, 
and  A's  ten  thousand  poimds  are  so  much  national  capital 
which  once  existed,  but  exists  no  longer ;  virtually  thrown 
into  the  sea,  as  far  as  wealth  or  production  is  concerned; 
though  for  other  reasons  the  employment  of  it  may  have 
been  justifiable.  A's  subsequent  income  is  derived,  not 
from  the  produce  of  his  own  capital,  but  from  taxes  drawn 
from  the  produce  of  the  remaining  capital  of  the  conuna- 
nity,  to  whom  his  capital  is  not  yielding  any  return,  to 
indemnify  them  for  the  payment ;  it  is  lost  and  gone,  and 
what  he  now  possesses  is  a  claim  on  the  returns  to  other 
people's  capital  and  industry.  This  claim  he  can  seU,  and 
get  back  the  equivalent  of  his  capital,  which  he  may  after* 
wards  employ  productively.  True ;  but  he  does  not  get 
back  his  own  capital,  or  anything  which  it  has  produced ; 
that,  and  all  its  possible  returns,  are  extinguished  :  what  he 
gets  is  the  capital  of  some  other  person,  which  that  person 
is  willing  to  exchange  for  his  lien  on  the  taxes.  Another 
capitalist  substitutes  himself  for  A  as  a  mortgagee  of  the 
public,  and  A  substitutes  himself  for  the  other  capitalist  as 
the  possessor  of  a  fund  employed  in  production,  or  available 
for  it.  By  this  exchange  the  productive  powers  of  the 
community  are  neither  increased  nor  diminished.  The 
breach  in  the  capital  of  the  country  was  made  when  the 
government  took  A's  money;  whereby  a  value  of  ten 
thousand  poimds  was  withdrawn  or  withheld  from  produc- 
tive employment,  placed  in  the  fund  for  unproductive  con- 
sumption, and  destroyed  without  equivalent. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

rumOAMENTAL   PROPOSITIONS   BXSPECTINO    CAPITAL. 

^1.  Ir  the  preceding  explanations  have  answered  thek 
purpose,  they  have  given  not  only  a  sufficiently  complete 
possession  of  the  idea  of  Capital  according  to  its  definition, 
bat  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  it  in  the  concrete  and 
amidst  the  obscurity  with  which  the  complication  of  indi- 
vidual circumstances  surrounds  it,  to  have  prepared  even  the 
impracticed  reader  for  certain  elementary  propositions  or 
theorems  respecting  capital,  the  full  comprehension  of  which 
IS  already  a  considerable  step  out  of  darkness  into  light. 

The  first  of  thesejEOpositions  is,  That^  industry 
ited^bjr  capital.  This  is  so  obvious,  as  to  be  taken  for 
granted  in  many  common  forms  of  speech;  but  to  see  a  - 
truth  occasionally  is  one  thing,  to  recognize  it  habitually, 
and  admit  no  propositions  inconsistent  with  it,  is  another. 
The  axiom  was  until  lately  almost  universally  disregarded 
by  legislators  and  political  writers ;  and  doctrines  irrecon- 
cilable with  it  are  still  very  commonly  professed  and  incul- 
cated. 

The  following  are  common  expressions,  implying  its 
truth.  The  act  of  directing  industry  to  a  particular  em- 
ployment is  described  by  the  phrase  <<  applying  capital"  to 
the  emjdoyment.  To  employ  industry  on  the  land  is  to 
«pply  capital  to  the  land.  To  employ  labor  in  a  manufse- 
ture  is  to  invest  capital  in  the  manufacture.  This  implies 
that  industry  cannot  be  employed  to  any  greater  extent  than 
there  is  capital  to  invest.  The  proposition,  indeed,  must 
be  assented  to  as  soon  as  it  is  distinctly  apprehended.  The 
expression  "applying  capital"  is  of  course  metaphorical, 
what  is  really  applied  is  labor ;  capital  being  an  indispen- 
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sable  condition.  Again,  we  often  speak  of  the  *^  productive 
powers  of  capital.^'  This  expression  is  not  literally  correct 
The  only  productive  powers  are  those  of  labor  and  natural 
agents ;  or  if  any  portion* of  capital  can  by  a  stretcFcTTan- 
guage  be  said  to  have  a  productive  power  of  its  own,  it  is 
only  tools  and  machinery,  which,  like  wind  or  water,  may 
be  said  to  co-operate  with  labor.  The  food  of  laborers  and 
the  materials  of  production  have  no  productive  power ;  but 
labor  cannot  exert  its  productive  power  unless  provided 
with  them.  There  can  be  no  more  industry  than  is  sup- 
plied with  materials  to  work  up  and  food  to  eat.  Self-evi* 
dent  as  the  thing  is,  it  is  often  forgotten  that  the  people  of 
a  country  are  maintained  and  have  their  wants  supplied,  not 
by  the  produce  of  present  labor,  but  of  past.  They  con- 
sume what  has  been  produced,  not  what  is  about  to  be  pco- 
duced.  Now,  of  what  has  been  produced,  a  part  only  is 
allotted  to  the  support  of  productive  labor;  and  there 
will  not  and  cannot  be  more  of  that  labor  than  the  por* 
tion  so  allotted  (which  is  the  capital  of  the  country)  can 
feed,  and  provide  with  the  materials  and  instruments  of  pro- 
duction. 

Yet,  in  disregard  of  a  fact  so  evident,  it  long  continued 
to  be  believed  that  laws  and  governments,  without  creating 
capital,  could  create  industry.  Not  by  making  the  people 
more  laborious,  or  increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  labor ; 
these  are  objects  to  which  the  government  can  in  some 
degree  contribute.  But  when  the  people  already  worked 
as  hard  and  as  skilfully  as  they  could  be  made  to  do^  it 
was  still  thought  that  the  government,  without  providing 
additional  funds,  could  create  additional  employment.  A 
government  would,  by  prohibitory  laws,  put  a  stop  to  the 
importation  of  some  conunodity ;  and  when  by  this  it  had 
caused  the  commodity  to  be  produced  at  home,  it  would 
plume  itself  upon  having  enriched  the  country  with  a  new 
branch  of  industry,  would  parade  in  statistical  tables  the 
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amount  of  produce  yielded  and  labor  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction, and  take  credit  for  the  whole  of  this  as  a  gain  to 
the  country,  obtained  through  the  prohibitory  law.  Al* 
though  this  sort  of  political  arithmetic  has  fallen  a  Uttle 
into  discredit  in  England,  it  still  flourishes  in  the  nations  of 
continental  Europe.  Had  legislators  been  aware  that  in- 
dustry is  limited  by  capital,  they  would  have  seen  that,  the 
aggregate  capital  of  the  country  not  having  been  increased, 
any  portion  of  it  which  they  by  their  laws  had  caused  to 
be  embarked  in  the  newly  acquired  branch  of  industry 
must  have  been  withdrawn  or  withheld  from  some  other ; 
in  which  it  gave,  or  would  have  given,  employment  to 
probably  about  the  same  quantity  of  labor  which  it  employs 
in  its  new  occupation.* 

^  2.  Because  industry  is  limited  by  capital,  we  are  not, 
however,  to  infer  that  it  always  reaches  that  limit.  There 
may  not  be  as  many  laborers  obtainable,  as  the  capital  would 

•  An  exception  must  be  admitted  when  the  indnstrj  created  or  iqpheld 
by  the  restrictiTe  law  belongs  to  the  class  of  what  are  called  domestic  man- 
ufactures. These  being  carried  on  by  persons  already  fed — by  the  laborer, 
or  his  wife  or  children,  in  the  intervals  of  other  employment — ^no  trans- 
fer of  capital  to  the  occupation  is  necessary  to  its  being  undertaken,  beyond 
the  value  of  the  materials  and  tools,  which  is  often  quite  iaconsiderable. 
If^  therefore,  a  protecting  duty  causes  this  occupation  to  be  carried  on,  when 
it  otherwise  would  not,  there  is  in  this  case  a  real  increase  of  the  production 
of  the  country. 

In  order  to  render  our  theoretical  proposition  invulnerable,  this  peculiar 
case  must  be  allowed  for ;  but  it  does  not  touch  the  practical  doctrine  of 
free  trade.  Domestic  manufactures  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
require  protection,  since  the  subsistence  of  the  laborers  being  provided  from 
other  sources,  the  price  of  the  product,  however  much  it  may  be  reduced* 
ia  nearly  all  clear  gain.  If^  therefore,  the  domestic  producers  retire  from 
the  competition,  it  is  never  from  necessity,  but  because  the  product  is  not 
worth  the  labor  it  costs,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  those  who  enjoy 
the  one  and  undergo  the  other.  They  prefer  the  sacrifice  of  buying  their 
clothing  to  the  labor  of  making  it.  They  will  not  continue  their  labor 
unless  society  will  give  them  more  for  it,  than  in  their  own  opinion  its  pro- 
duct is  worth. 
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maintain  and  employ.  This  has  been,  known  to  occur  in 
new  colonies,  where  capital  has  sometimes  perished  uselestdy 
for  want  of  labor ;  the  Swan  River  settlement,  in  the  first 
years  after  its  fomidation,  was  an  instance.  There  are 
many  persons  maintained  from  existing  capital,  who  pro- 
duce nothing,  or  who  might  produce  much  more  than  they 
do.  If  the  laborers  were  reduced  to  lower  wages,  or  induced 
to  work  more  hours  for  the  same  wages,  or  if  their  families, 
who  are  already  maintained  from  capital,  were  employed 
to  a  greater  extent  than  they  now  are  in  adding  to  the 
produce,  a  given  capital  would  afford  employment  to  more 
industry.  The  unproductive  consumption  of  productive 
laborers,  the  whole  of  which  is  now  supplied  from  cap- 
ital, might  cease,  or  be  postponed  until  the  produce  came 
in ;  and  additional  productive  laborers  might  be  maintained 
with  the  amount.  By  such  means  society  might  obtain 
from  its  existing  resources  a  greater  quantity  of  produce ; 
and  to  such  means  it  has  been  driven,  when  the  sudden  de- 
struction of  some  large  portion  of  its  capital  rendered  the 
employment  of  the  remainder  with  the  greatest  possible 
effect,  a  matter  of  paramount  consideration  for  the  time. 

Where  industry  has  not  come  up  to  the  limit  imposed  by 
capital,  governments  may,  in  various  ways,  for  example,  by 
importing  additional  laborers,  bring  it  nearer  to,  that  limit ; 
as  in  the  importation  of  coolies  and  free  negroes  into  our 
sugar  colonies.  There  is  another  way  in  which  govern- 
ments can  create  additional  industry.  They  can  create 
capital.  They  may  lay  on  taxes,  and  employ  the  amount 
productively.  They  may  do  what  is  nearly  equivalent; 
they  may  lay  taxes  on  income  or  expenditure,  and  apply  the 
proceeds  towards  paying  off  the  public  debts.  The  fund- 
holder  when  paid  off  would  still  desire  to  draw  an  income 
from  his  property,  most  of  which  therefore  would  find  its 
way  into  productive  employment,  while  a  great  part  of  it 
would  have  been  drawn  from  the  fUnd  for  unproductire 
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expenditure,  since  people  do  not  usually  pay  their  taxes  from 
what  they  would  have  saved,  but  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  from 
what  they  would  have  spent.  It  may  be  added,  that  any 
increase  in  the  productive  power  of  capital  (or,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  of  labor)  by  improvements  in  the  arts  of  life, 
or  otherwise,  tends  to  increase  the  employment  for  labor ; 
since,  when  there  is  a  greater  produce  altogether,  it  is  al- 
ways probable  that  some  portion  of  the  increase  will  be 
saved  and  converted  into  capital ;  especially  when  the  in- 
creased returns  to  productive  industry  hold  out  an  additional 
temptation  to  the  conversion  of  funds  firom  an  unproductive 
destination  to  a  productive. 

^  3.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  industry  is  limited  by 
capital,  so  on  the  other,  every  increase  of  capital  gives, 
or  is  capable  of  giving,  additional  employment  to  industry  ; 
and  this  without  assignable  limit.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  the  capital,  or  part  of  it,  may  be  so  employed  as  not  to 
support  laborers,  being  fixed  in  machinery,  buildings,  im- 
provement of  land,  and  the  like.  In  any  large  increase  of 
capital,  a  considerable  portion  will  generally  be  thus  em- 
ployed, and  will  only  co-operate  with  laborers,  not  maintain 
them.  What  I^do  intend  to  assert  is,  that  the  portion  which 
is  destined  to  their  maintenance,  may  (supposing  no  altera- 
tion in  anything  else)  be  indefinitely  increased,  without 
creating  an  impossibility  of  finding  them  employment ;  in 
other  words,  that  if  there  are  hiunan  beings  capable  of  work, 
and  food  to  feed  them,  they  may  always  be  employed  in 
producing  something.  This  proposition  requires  to  be 
amnewhat  dwelt  upon,  being  one  of  those  which  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly easy  to  assent  to  when  presented  in  general  terms, 
but  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  fast  hold  of,  in  the  crowd 
and  confusion  of  the  actual  facts  of  society.  It  is  also  very 
much  opposed  to  common  doctrines.  There  is  not  an 
opinion  more  general  among  mankind  than  ^this,  that  the 
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^apgQductiye„,gg'prtnditimL  of.  the  _acli-  is  necessary  to  the 
employment  of  the  poor.  Before  Adam  Smith,  the  doctrine 
had  hardly  been  questioned;  and  even  since  his  tkne, 
authors  of  the  highest  name  and  of  great  merit*  have  con- 
tended that  if  cpnsuQiers  were  to  save  and  convert  into 
>>  "^  capital  more  than  a  limited  portion  of  their  income,  and 

:  A  were  not  to  devote  to  unproductive  ccmsumption  an  amount 

^  means  bearing  a  certain  ratio  to  the  capital  of  the  country, 
the  extra  accumulation  would  be  merely  so  much  waste,- 
since  there  would  be  no  market  for  the  commodities  which 
the  capital  so  created  would  produce.  Lppnceive^this  to  be 
on^of_tfiemwij^eiTore  arising  in  political  economy,  firom 
the  practice  of  not  beginning  with  the  examination  of 
simple  cases,  but  rushing  at  once  into  the  complexity  of 
concrete  phenomena. 

Every  one  can  see  that  if  a  benevolent  government  pos- 
sessed all  the  food,  and  all  the  implements  and  materials,  at 
the  community,  it  could  exact  productive  labor  from  all  to 
whom  it  allowed  a  share  in  the  food,  and  could  be  in  no 
danger  of  wanting  a  field  for  the  employment  of  this  pro- 
ductive labor,  since  as  long  as  there  was  a  single  want 
unsaturated  (which  material  objects  could  supjrfy)  of  any 
one  individual,  the  labor  of  the  community  could  be  turned 
to  the  production  of  something  capable  of  satisfying  that 
want.  Now,  the  individual  possessors  of  capital,  when  they 
add  to  it  by  fresh  accumulations,  are  doing  precisely  the 
same  thing,  which  we  suppose  to  be  done  by  our  benevo- 
lent government.  As  it  is  allowable  to  put  any  case  by 
way  of  h3rpothesis,  let  us  imagine  tho  most  extreme  case 
conceivable.  Suppose  that  every  capitalist  came  to  be  of 
opinion  that  not  being  more  meritorious  than  a  well-con- 
ducted laborer,  he  ought  not  to  fare  better ;  and  accordingly 
laid  by,  from  conscientious  motives,  the   surplus  of  his 

*  For  example,  Mr.  MaHhui,  Dr.  Ghahnen,  M.  deSiimcmdL 
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profits;  or  suppose  this  abstinence  not  spontaneous,  but 
imposed  by  law  or  opinion  upon  all  capitalists,  and  upon 
land-owners  likewise.  Unproductive  expenditure  is  now 
xeduced  to  its  lowest  limit ;  and  it  is  asked,  How  is  the  in- 
creased capital  to  find  employment  ?  Who  is  to  buy  the 
goods  which  it  will  produce?  There  are  no  longer  cus- 
tomers even  for  those  which  were  produced  before.  The 
goods,  therefore,  will  remain  unsold;  they  will  perish  in 
the  warehouses;  until  capital  is  brought  down  to  what  it 
was  originally,  or  rather  to  as  much  less,  as  the  demand  of 
the  consumers  has  lessened.  But  this  is  seeing  only  one 
half  of  the  matter.  In  the  case  supposed,  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  demand  for  luxuries,  on  the  part  of  capitalists 
and  land-owners.  But  when  these  classes  turn  their  in- 
come into  capital,  they  do  not  thereby  annihilate  their 
power  of  consumption ;  they  do  but  transfer  it  from  them- 
selves to  the  laborers  to  whom  they  give  employment. 
Now,  there  are  two  possible  suppositions  in  regard  to  the 
laborers;  either  there  is,  or  there  is  not,  an  increcuse  of 
tfieir  numbers,  proportional  to  the  increase  of  capital.  If 
there  is,  the  case  ofiers  no  difficulty.  The  production  of 
necessaries  for  the  new  population,  takes  the  place  of  the 
production  of  luxuries  for  a  portion  of  the  old,  and  supplies 
exactly  the  amount  of  employment  which  has  been  lost. 
But  suppose  that  there  is  no  increase  of  population.  The 
whole  of  what  was  previously  expended  in  luxuries,  by 
capitalists  and  landlords,  is  distributed  among  the  existing 
laborers,  in  the  form  of  additional  wages.  We  will  assume 
them  to  be  already  sufficiently  supplied  with  necessaries. 
What  follows?  That  the  laborers  become  consumers  of 
loxuries ;  and  the  capital,  previously  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  luxuries,  is  still  able  to  employ  itself  in  the  same 
manner ;  the  difierence  being,  that  the  luxuries  are  shared 
among  the  community  generally,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  a  few.     The  increased  accumulation  and  increased  pro- 
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duction  might,  rigorously  speaking,  continue,  until  every 
laborer  had  every  indulgence  of  wealth,  consistent  with 
continuing  to  work,  supposing  that  the  power  of  their 
labor  were  physically  sufficient  to  produce  all  this  amount 
of  indulgences  for  their  whole  number.  Thus  the  limit  ci 
wealth  is  never  deficiency  of  consumers,  but  of  producen 
and  productive  power.  Every  addition  to  capital  gives  to 
labor  either  additional  employment,  or  additional  remunera- 
tion ;  enriches  either  the  country  at  the  laboring  class.  If 
it  finds  additional  hands  to  set  to  work,  it  increases  the 
aggregate  produce :  if  only  the  same  hands,  it  gives  them  a 
larger  share  of  it ;  and  perhaps  even  in  this  case,  by  stimu- 
lating them  to  greater  exertion,  augments  the  produce  itself. 

^4.  A  second  fundamental  theorem  respecting  Capital 
relates  to  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived.  It  is  the 
result  of  saving.  The  evidence  of  this  lies  abundantly  in 
what  has  been  already  said  on  the  subject.  But  the  propo- 
^sition  needs  some  further  illustration. 

If  all  persons  were  to  expend  in  personal  indulgences  all 
that  they  produce,  and  all  the  income  they  receive  firom 
what  is  produced  by  others,  capital  could  not  increase.  All 
capital,  with  a  trifling  exception,  was  originally  the  result 
of  saving.  I  say,  with  a  trifling  exception ;  because  a  per- 
son who  labors  on  his  own  account,  may  spend  on  his  own 
account  all  he  produces,  without  becoming  destitute ;  and 
the  provision  of  necessaries  on  which  he  subsists  until  he 
has  reaped  his  harvest  or  sold  his  commodity,  though  a  real 
capital,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  saved,  since  it  is  all 
used  for  the  supply  of  his  own  wants,  and  no  abstinence 
has  been  practiced.  We  may  imagine  a  number  of  individ- 
uals or  families,  settled  on  as  many  separate  pieces  of  land, 
each  living  on  what  their  own  labor  produces,  and  consum- 
ing the  whole  {Mroduce.  But  even  these  must  save  (that  is, 
spare  firom  their  personal  consumption)  as  much  as  isuneoes- 
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sary  for  seed.  Some  saving,  therefore,  there  must  have 
been,  even  in  this  simplest  of  all  states  of  economical  rel^ 
tMMis ;  peoide  must  have  produced  more  than  they  used,  or 
used  less  than  they  produced.  Still  more  must  they  do  so 
before  they  can  employ  other  laborers,  or  increase  their 
poroduction  beyond  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  work 
of  their  own  hands.  All  that  any  one  employs  in  support- 
ing and  carrying  on  any  other  labor  than  his  own,  must 
have  been  originally  brought  together  by  saving;  some-, 
body  must  have  {Nroduced  it  and  forborne  to  consume  it 
We  inay  <»Yi  therefore,  without  material  inaccuracy,  that 
alL#>Ap{tftl^  and  specially  all  addition  to  capital^  are  the 

In  a  rude  and  violent  state  of  society,  it  continually 
haj^pens  that  the  person  who  has  capital  is  not  the  very 
person  who  has  saved  it,  but  some  one,  who  being  strongOTi 
or  belonging  to  a  more  powerful  community,  has  possessed 
himself  of  it  bv  plunder..  And  even  in  a  state  of  things 
several  degrees  more  advanced,  the  increase  of  capital  has 
usuaUy  been  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  privations 
which,  though  essentially  the  same  with  saving,  are  not 
generally  called  by  that  name,  because  not  voluntary. 
The  actual  producers  have  been  slaves,  compelled  to  pro- 
duce as  much  as  force  could  extort  from  them,  and  to  con- 
sume as  little  as  the  self-interest  or  the  usually  very  slender 
humanity  of  their  task-masters  would  permit.  This  kind 
of  comiHilsory  saving,  however,  would  not  have  caused  any 
increase  of  capital,  unless  a  part  of  the  amount  had  been 
saved  over  again,  voluntarily,  by  the  master.  If  all  that  he 
made  his  slaves  produce  and  forbear  to  consume,  had  been 
consumed  by  him  on  personal  indulgences,  he  would  not 
have  increased  his  capital,  nor  been  enabled  to  maintain  an 
increasing  number  of  slaves.  To  maintain  any  slaves  at 
all,  implied  a  previous  saving ;  a  stock,  at  least^of  food,  pro- 
vided in  advance.     This  saving  may  not,  however,  have 
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been  made  by  any  seUf-imposed  privation  of  the  master, 
but  more  probably  by  that  of  the  slaves  themselves  while 
free ;  the  rapine  or  war,  which  deprived  them  of  their  per- 
sonal liberty,  having  transferred  also  their  accmnulations  to 
the  conqueror. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  term  saving,  with  the 
associations  usually  belonging  to  it,  does  not  exactly  fit  the 
operation  by  whicW  capital  is  increased.  If  it  were  said, 
for  instance,  that  the  only  way  to  accelerate  the  increase  (tf 
capital  is  by  increase  of  saving,  the  idea  would  probably  be 
suggested  of  greater  abstinence,  and  increased  privation. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  increases  the  productive 
power  of  labor,  creates  an  additional  fund  to  make  savings 
from,  and  enables  capital  to  be  enlarged  not  only  without 
additional  privation,  but  concurrently  with  an  increase  of 
personal  consmnption.  Nevertheless,  there  is  here  an  in- 
crease of  saving,  in  the  scientific  sense.  Though  th^re  is 
more  consumed,  there  is  also  more  spared.  There  is  a 
greater  excess  of  production  over  consumption.  It  is 
consistent  with  correctness  to  call  this  a  greater  saving. 
Though  the  term  is  not  unobjectionable,  there  is  no  other 
which  is  not  liable  to  as  great  objections.  Tpconsume 
less  than  is  produced,  is  saving ;  and  that  is  the  process  by 
which  capital  is  increased ;  not  necessarily  by  consuming 
less,  absolutely.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  so 
much  the  slaves  of  words,  as  to  be  unable  to  use  the  word 
saving  in  this  sense,  without  being  in  danger  of  forgetting 
that,  to  increase  capital,  there  is  another  way  beside  con- 
suming less,  namely,  to  produce  more. 

^5.     A  third  fundamental  theorem  respecting  Capital, 

closely  connected   with   the   one   last   discussed,  is,    that 

although  saved,  and  the  result  of  saving,  it  is  nevertheless  . 

consumed.     The  word  saving  does  not  imply  that  what  is 

V  saved  is  not  consumed,  but  only  that  it  is  not  consumed  by 
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the  porscm  who  saves  it.  If  Tn^rftly  laii^  hy  for  fiitiiTfl  use, 
it  Jmnid  to  hn  hflardfifi  ;   f^^  nrhilp  hnarHpH^  in  nnt  cnnaiimft^i 

at  aU.^_J^t  jf  emi^oyed  as  capital,  it  is  all  cg&SSlQXfid ;  not 
ind^dby  the  capitalist,  but  by  his  work-people.  Part  is 
exchanged  foFlooTs  ormachinery,  which  are  worn  out  by 
Ufle ;  part  for  seed  or  materials,  which  are  destroyed  as  such 
by  being  sown  or  wrought  up,  and  destroyed  altogether  by 
the  consumption  of  the  ultimate  product.  The  remainder 
IB  paid  in  wages  to  productive  laborers,  who  consume  it  for 
their  daily  wants ;  or  if  they  in  their  turn  save  any  part, 
this  also  is  not,  generally  speaking,  hoarded,  but  (through 
javings  banks,  benefit  clubs,  or  some  other  channel)  re- 
eaqdoyed  as  capital  and  consumed. 

The  principle  now  stated,  is  a  strong  example  of  the 
necessity  of  attention  to  the  most  elementary  truths  of  our 
sabject ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  elementary  of  them  all, 
and  yet  no  one  who  has  not  bestowed  some  thought  on  the 
matter  is  habitually  aware  of  it,  and  most  are  not  even  will- 
ing to  admit  it  when  first  stated.  To  the  vulgar,  it  is  not  at 
all  apparent  that  what  is  saved,  is  consiuned.  To  them, 
every  one  who  saves,  appears  in  the  light  of  a  person  who 
hoards ;  they  may  think  such  conduct  permissible,  or  even 
laudable,  when  it  is  to  provide  for  a  family,  and  the  like ; 
but  they  have  no  conception  of  it  as  doing  good  to  other 
peofrfe :  saving,  is  to  them  another  word  for  keeping  a  thing 
to  oneself;  while  spending  aj^ars  to  them  to  be  distributing 
it  among  others.  The  person  who  expends  his  fortune  in 
miproductive  consumption,  is  looked  upon  as  diffusing  ben- 
efits all  around,  and  is  an  object  of  so  much  favor,  that 
acme  portion  of  the  same  popularity  attaches  even  to  him 
who  spends  what  does  not  belong  to  him ;  who  not  only 
destroys  his  own  capital,  if  he  ever  had  any,  but,  under  pre- 
tence of  borrowing,  and  on  promise  of  repayment,  possesses 
himflelf  of  capital  belonging  to  others,  and  destroys  that 
Kkewiie. 
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This  popular  error  comes  from  attending  to  a  small  por- 
tion only  of  the  consequences  that  flow  from  the  saving  or 
the  spending ;  all  that  part  of  the  eflFects  of  either  which  is 
out  of  sight,  being  out  of  mind.  The  eye  follows  what  is 
saved,  into  an  imaginary  strong  box,  and  there  loses  sight 
of  it ;  what  is  spent,  it  follows  into  the  hands  of  tradesmen 
and  dependents ;  but  without  reaching  the  ultimate  desti- 
nation in  either  case.  Saving  (for  productive  investment) 
A  ^^^  spending,  coincide  very  closely  inthe  firat  stage  of  their 
^y'  ^operations.  T^e  effects  of  both  b^  with  consumption ; 
with  the  destruction  of  a  certain  jportion  of  wealth ;  only 
the  things  consumed,  and  the  persons  consuming,  are  dif- 
ferent. There  is,  in  the  one  case,  a  wearing  out  of  tools,  a 
destruction  of  material  and  a  quantity  of  food  and  clothing 
supplied  to  laborers,  which  they  destroy  by  use;  in  the 
other  case,  there  is  a  consumption,  that  is  to  say,  a  destruc- 
tion, of  wines,  equipages,  and  furniture.  Thus  fiaar,  the  con- 
sequence to  the  national  wealth  has  been  much  the  same; 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  it  has  been  destroyed  in  both 
cases.  But  in  the  spending,  this  first  stage  is  also  the  final 
stage ;  that  particular  amount  of  the  {produce  of  labor  has 
disappeared,  and  there  is  nothing  left ;  while  on  the  con- 
trary the  saving  person,  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
destruction  was  going  on,  has  had  laborers  at  work  repairing 
it;  who  are  ultimately  found  to  have  replaced,  with  an 
increase,  the  equivalent  of  what  has  been  consumed.  And 
as  this  operation  admits  of  being  repeated  indefinitely 
without  any  fresh  act  of  saving,  a  saving  once  made  becomes 
a  fund  to  maintain  a  corresponding  number  of  laborers  in 
perpetuity,  reproducing  annually  their  own  maintenance 
with  a  profit. 

It  is  the  intervention  of  money  which  obscures,  to  an 
unpracticed  apprehension,  the  true  character  of  these  phe- 
nomena. Almost  all  expenditure  being  carried  on  by  means 
of  money,  the  money  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  mam 
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feature  iojbe  transaction,  and  since  that  does  not  perish, 
but  onlj:  changes  hands,  people  overlook  the  destruction 
which  takes  place  in  the  case  of  un^Nroductiye  expenditure. 
The  money  being  merely  transferred,  they  think  the  wealth 
also  has  only  been  handed  over  from  the  spendthrift  to  other 

peOjde.      But  thia  i^  mmp^y  #^nnfniinHmg  mnnay  ^}|h  Wealth. 

The  wealth  which  has  been  destroyed  was  not  the  money, 
but  the  jwii^es,  equipages,  and  furniture  which  the  money 
purchased ;  and  these  having  been  destroyed  without  return, 
society  collectively  is  poorer  by  the  amount.  It  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  wines,  efjuipages,  and  furniture  are  not 
subsistence,  tools,  and  materials,  and  could  not  in  any  case 
have  been  aj^lied  to  the  support  of  labor ;  that  they  are 
adai^edfnrno  other  than  unproductive  consumption,  and 
that  itiejietnment  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  was 
when  the][^were^  produced,  not  when  they  were  consumed. 
I  am  willing  to  allow  this,  as  far  as  is  necessary  ifbr  the 
argument,  and  the  remark  would  be  very  pertinent  if  these 
expensive  luxuries  were  drawn  from  an  existing  stock,  never 
to  be  reirienished.  But  since,  on  the  contrary,  they  con- 
tinue to  be  produced  as  long  as  there  are  consumers  for 
them,  and  are  produced  in  increased  quantity  to  meet  an 
increased  demand;  the  choice  made  by  a  consumer  to 
expend  five  thousand  a  year  in  luxuries,  keeps  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  laborers  employed  from  year  to  year  in 
jnroducing  things  which  can  be  of  no  use  to  production ; 
their  services  being  lost  so  far  as  regards  the  increase  of  the 
national  wealth,  and  the  tools,  materials,  and  food  which 
they  annually  consume  being  so  much  subtracted  from  the 
general  stock  of  the  community  applicable  to  productive 
purposes.  In  proportion  as  any  class  is  improvident  or  lux- 
urious, the  industry  of  the  country  takes  the  direction  of 
producing  luxuries  for  their  use ;  while  not  only  the  em- 
idoyment  for  productive  laborers  is  diminished,  but  the 


subsistence  and  instruments  which  are  the  means  of  such 
employment  do  actually  exist  in  smaller  quantity. 

Savings  in  shorty  enriches^  and  spending  impoveridiesy 
the  commimity,  alofng  with  the  individual;  which  is  but 
saying  in  other  words,  that  society  at  large  is  ri^er  by  what 
it  expends  in  maintaining  and  aiding  productive  labor,  but 
poorer  by  what  it  consumes  in  its  enjoyments.* 


*  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  direct  attention  to  sereml  dremnstaifteQB 
^idiich,  to  a  certain  extent,  diminish  the  dettriment  eaused  to  the  i^encul 
wealth  by  the  prodigality  of  indiyiduals,  or  raise  up  a  compensation,  xnoce 
or  less  ample,  as  a  consequence  of  the  detriment  itselt  One  of  these  is  that 
spendthrifts  do  not  really  succeed  in  consuming  all  they  spend.  Their 
habitual  carelessness  as  to  expenditure  causes  them  to  be  cheated  and 
ndi)bed  on  aU  quarters,  often  by  persons  of  frugal  habits.  Large  aooumal*- 
tions  are  continually  made  by  the  agents,  stewards,  and  even  domestic  ser- 
Tants,  of  improvident  persons  of  fortune ;  and  they  pay  much  higher  prices 
in  all  purchases  than  people  of  careful  habits,  which  accounts  fisr  their 
being  popular  as  customers.  They  are,  therefwe,  actually  not  able  to  get 
into  their  possession  and  destroy  a  quantity  of  wealth  by  any  means  equiv- 
alent to  the  fortune  which  they  dissipate.  Much  of  it  is  merely  tranferred 
to  others,  by  whom  a  part  may  be  sayed.  Another  thing  to  be  observed  is, 
that  the  prodigality  of  some  may  reduce  others  to  a  forced  eesBomy.  6«p- 
pose  a  sudden  demand  for  some  article  of  luxury,  caused  by  the  caprice  of  a 
prodigal,  which  not  having  been  calculated  on  beforehand,  there  has  been 
no  increase  of  the  usual  supply.  The  price  will  rise ;  and  may  rise  beyond 
-  the  means  or  the  inclinations  of  some  of  the  habitual  consumers,  who  may 
in  consequence  forego  their  accustomed  indulgence,  and  save  the  ^ymoiMit. 
If  they  do  not,  but  continue  to  expend  as  great  a  value  as  before  on  the 
oommodity,  the  dealers  in  it  obtain,  for  only  the  same  quantity  of  the  article, 
(A  return  increased  by  the  whole  of  what  the  spendthrift  has  paid ;  and  thus 
the  amount  which  he  loses  is  transferred  bodily  to  them,  and  may  be  Added 
to  their  capital :  his  increased  personal  consumption  being  made  up  by  the 
privations  of  the  other  purchasers,  who  have  obtained  less  than  usual  of 
their  accustomed  gratification  for  the  same  equivalent  On  the  other  hand, 
-A  counter-process  must  be  going  on  somewhere,  since  the  prodigal  must 
have  diminished  his  purchases  in  some  other  quarter  to  balance  the  aug- 
mentation in  this ;  he  has  perhaps  called  in  funds  employed  in  sustaining 
productive  labor,  and  the  dealers  in  subsistence  and  in  the  instruments  of 
piodnction  have  had  commodities  left  on  their  hands,  or  have  received,  te 
tlMUBoal  amount  of  commoditieay  a  less  than  uaual  return.   But  such  loijwa 
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^  6.  To  return  to  our  fundamental  theorem.  Every- 
thingjyhich  is  produced  is  consumed ;  both  what  is  jsaved 
and  what  is  said  to  be  spent ;  and  the  former  quite  as  rap- 
idly as  the  latter.  All  the  ordinary  forms  of  language  tend 
to  di^[uise  this.  When  men  talk  of  the  ancient  wealth  of 
a  country,  of  riches  inherited  from  ancestors,  and  similar 
expressions,  the  idea  suggested  is,  that  the  riches  so  trans- 
mitted were  produced  long  ago,  at  the  time  when  they  are 
said  to  have  been  first  acquired,  and  that  no  portion  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  was  produced  this  year,  except  as 
much  as  may  have  been  this  year  added  to  the  total  amount. 
The  fitet  is  far  otherwise.  The  greater  part,  in  value,  of 
the  wealth  now  existing  in  England  has  been  produced 
by  human  hands  within  the  last  twelve  months.  A  very 
small  proportion  indeed  of  that  large  aggregate  was  in  exist- 
ence ten  years  ago  ;^-of  the  present  productive  capital  of 
the  country  scarcely  any  part,  except  farm-houses  and  fac- 
tories, and  a  few  ships  and  machines ;  and  even  these  would 
not  in  most  cases  have  survived  so  long,  if  fresh  labor  had 
not  been  employed  within  that  period  in  putting  them  into 
repair.  The  land  subsists,  and  the  land  is  almost  the  only 
thing  that  subsists.  Everything  which  is  produced  perishes, 
and.  most  things  very  quickly.  Most  kinds  of  capital  are 
not  fitted  by  their  nature  to  be  long  preserved.  There  are 
a  few,  and  but  a  few  productions,  capable  of  a  very  pro- 


of income  or  capital,  by  industrious  persons,  except  when  of  -extraordinary 
amount,  are  generally  made  up  by  increased  pinching  and  privation ;  so  that 
the  capital  of  the  community  may  not  be  on  the  whole  impaired,  and  the 
prodigal  may  have  had  his  self-indulgence  at  the  expense  not  of  the  perma* 
nent  resources,  but  of  the  temporary  pleasures  and  comforts  of  others.  For 
in  erery  case  the  community  are  poorer  by  what  any  one  spends,  unless 
others  are  in  consequence  led  to  curtail  their  spending.  There  are  yet  other 
sad  more  recondite  ways  in  which  the  profusion  of  some  may  bring  about 
its  compensation  in  the  extra  savings  of  others ;  but  these  cannot  be  consid- 
ered until  that  part  of  the  Fourth  Book,  which  treats  of  the  limiting  prin« 
c^le  to  the  accumulatioii  of  capital 
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longed  existence.  Westminster  Abbey  has  lasted  many 
centuries,  with  occasional  repairs ;  some  ancient  sculpluies 
have  existed  above  two  thousand  years ;  the  Pyramids  per- 
haps double  or  treble  that  time.  But  these  were  objects 
devoted  to  unproductive  use.  If  we  except  bridges  and 
aqueducts  (to  which  may  sometimes  be  added  tanks  and 
embankments,)  there  are  few  instances  of  any  edifice  applied 
to  industrial  purposes  which  has  been  of  great  duration; 
such  buildings  do  not  hold  out  against  wear  and  tear,  nor  is 
it  good  economy  to  construct  them  of  the  solidity  necessary 
<!  for  permanency.  Capital  is  kept  in  existence  from  age  to 
11  age  not  by  preservation  but  by  perpetual  reproduction : 
]^very  part  of  it  is  used  and  destroyed,  generally  very  soon 
after  it  is  produced ;  but  those  who  consume  it  are  employed 
meanwhile  in  producing  more.  The  growth  of  capital  is 
similar  to  the  growth  of  population.  Every  individual  who 
is  bom,  dies,  but  in  each  year  the  nmnber  bom  exceeds  the 
number  who  die :  the  population,  therefore,  always  increases, 
although  not  one  person  of  those  composing  it  was  alive 
until  a  very  recent  date.  |.«. 

^  7.  This  perpetual  consumption  and  reproducti<m  of 
capital  affords  the  explanation  of  what  has  so  often  excited 
wonder,  the  great  rapidity  with  which  countries  recover 
from  a  state  of  devastation ;  the  disappearance,  in  a  short 
time,  of  all  traces  of  the  mischiefs  done  by  earthquakes, 
floods,  hurricanes,  and  the  ravages  of  war.  An  enemy  lays 
waste  a  country  by  fire  and  sword,  and  destroys  or  carries 
away  nearly  all  the  movable  wealth  existing  in  it ;  all  the 
inhabitants  are  mined,  and  yet  in  a  few  years  after,  every- 
thing is  much  as  it  was  before.  This  vis  medicatrix  nor 
iurcB  has  been  a  subject  of  sterile  astonishment,  or  has  been 
cited  to  exemplify  the  wonderful  strength  of  the  principle 
of  saving,  which  can  repair  such  enormous  losses  in  so 
brief  an  interval.     There  is  nothing  at  all  wonderful  in  tlio 
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matter.  What  the  enemy  have  destroyed,  would  have  beeii 
destroyed  in  a  little  time  by  the  inhabitants  themselves: 
the  wealth  which  they  so  rapidly  reproduce,  would  have 
been  needed  to  be  reproduced  and'  would  have  been 
leproduced  in  any  case,  and  probably  in  as  short  an  in- 
t^rvaL  Nothing  is  chmiged,  exeept  that  during  the  repro- 
duction they  have  not  now  the  advantage  of  consuming 
what  had  been  produced  previously.  The  possibility  of  a 
rapid  repair  of  their  disasters,  mainly  depends  on  whether 
the  eonntry  has  been  depopulated.  If  its  effective  popula- 
tion have  not  been  extirpated  at  the  time,  and  are  not 
starved  afterwards;  then,  with  the  same  skill  and  know- 
ledge which  they  had  before,  with  their  land  and  its  perma- 
nent improvements  undestroyed,  and  the  more  durable 
buildings  jMrobably  unimpaired,  or  only  partially  injured, 
they  have  nearly  all  the  requisites  for  their  former  amount 
of  paroducti(»i.  If  theie  is  as  much  of  food  left  to  them,  or  ^ 
of  valuables  to  buy  food,  as  enables  them  by  any  amount 
of  privation  to  remain  alive  and  in  working  condition,  they 
will  in  a  short  time  have  raised  as  gieat  a  i»roduce,  and 
acquired  collectively  as  great  wealth  and  as  great  a  capital, 
as  before,  by  the  mere  continuance  of  that  ordinary  amount 
of  exertion  which  they  are  accustomed  to  employ  in  their 
occupations.  Nor  does  this  evince  any  strength  in  the 
piinci}de  of  saving,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  since 
what  takes  place  is  not  intentional  abstinence  but  involun- 
tary privation. 

Yet  so  fatal  is  the  habit  of  thinking  through  the  medium 
of  only  one  set  of  technical  phrases,  and  so  little  reason 
have  studious  men  to  value  themselves  on  being  exempt 
£rom  the  very  same  mental  infirmities  which  beset  the  vulgar, 
that  this  simple  explanation  was  never  given  (so  far  as  I  am 
aware)  by  any  political  economist  before  Dr.  Chalmers ;  a 
writer  many  of  whose  opinions  I  think  erroneous,  but  who 
always  the  merit  o[  studying  phenomena  at  first  hand, 
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and  expressing  them  in  a  language  of  his  own,  which  often 
uncovers  aspects  of  the  truth  that  the  received  phraseolo- 
gies only  tend  to  hide. 

^  8.  The  same  author  carries  out  this  train  of  thouf^t 
to  some  important  conclusions  on  another  closely  connected 
subject,  that  of  government  loans  for  war  purposes  or  other 
unproductive  expenditure.  These  loans,  being  drawn  from 
capital  (in  lieu  of  taxes,  which  would  generally  have  been 
paid  from  income,  and  made  up  in  part  or  altogether  by 
increased  economy)  must,  according  to  the  principles  we 
have  laid  down,  tend  to  impoverish  the  country;  yet  the 
years  in  which  expenditure  of  this  sort  has  been  on  the 
greatest  scale,  have  often  been  years  of  great  apparent  pros- 
perity :  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  country,  instead  of 
diminishing,  have  given  every  sign  of  rapid  increase  during 
the  process,  and  of  greatly  expanded  dimensions  after  its 
close.  This  was  confessedly  the  case  with  Great  Britain 
during  the  last  continental  war ;  and  it  would  take  some 
space  to  eniunerate  all  the  unfounded  theories  in  political 
economy,  to  which  that  fact  gave  rise,  and  to  which  it 
secured  temporary  credence;  almost  all  tending  to  exalt 
unproductive  expenditure,  at  the  expense  of  jnroductive. 
Without  entering  into  all  the  causes  which  operated  and 
which  commonly  do  operate  to  prevent  these  extraordinary 
drafts  on  the  productive  resources  of  a  country  from  being 
so  much  felt  as  it  might  seem  reasonable  to  expect,  we  will 
suppose  the  most  unfavorable  case  possible ;  that  the  whole 
amount  borrowed  and  destroyed  by  the  government,  was 
abstracted  by  the  lender  from  a  productive  employment  in 
which  it  had  actually  been  invested.  The  capital,  there- 
fore, of  the  country,  is  this  year  diminished  by  so  much. 
But  unless  the  amount  abstracted  is  something  enormous, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case  why  next  yetx 
the  national  capital  should  not  be  as  great  as  ever.     The 
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loan  cannot  have  been  taken  from  that  portion  of  the  capital 
of  the  country  which  consists  of  tools,  machinery  and  build- 
ings. It  must  have  been  wholly  drawn  from  the  portion 
employed  in  paying  laborers ;  and  the  laborers  will  suffer 
accordingly.  But  if  none  of  them  are  starved ;  if  their 
wages  can  bear  such  an  amount  of  reduction,  or  if  charity 
interposes  between  them  and  absolute  destitution,  there  is 
no  reason  that  their  labor  should  produce  less  in  the  next 
year  than  in  the  year  before.  If  they  produce  as  much  as 
usual,  having  been  paid  less  by  so  many  millions  sterling, 
those  millions  are  gained  by  their  employers.  The  breach 
made  in  the  capital  of  the  country  is  thus  instantly  repaired, 
but  repaired  by  the  privations  and  often  the  real  misery  of 
the  laboring  class.  Here  is  ample  reason  why  such  periods, 
even  in  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  may  easily  be 
times  of  great  gain  to  those  whose  prosperity  usually  passes, 
in  the  estimation  of  society,  for  national  prosperity.  To 
see  the  hideous  wrong  side  of  the  picture,  we  must  look 
beneath. 

This  leads  to  the  vexed  question,  to  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
has  very  particularly  adverted,  whether  the  funds  required 
by  a  government  for  extraordinary  unproductive  expendi- 
ture, axe  best  taised  by  loans,  the  interest  only  being  pro- 
vided by  taxes,  or  whether  taxes  should  be  at  once  laid  on 
to  the  whole  amount ;  which  is  called  in  the  financial  vocab- 
ulary raising  the  whole  of  the  supplies  within  the  year. 
Dr.  Chalmers  is  strongly  for  the  latter  method.  He  says, 
the  common  notion  is  that  in  calling  for  the  whole  amount 
in  one  year,  you  require  what  is  either  impossible  or  very 
inconvenient ;  that  the  people  cannot,  without  great  hard- 
ship, pay  the  whole  at  once  out  of  their  yearly  income  ; 
and  that  it  is  much  better  to  require  of  them  a  small  pay- 
ment every  year  in  the  shape  of  interest,  than  so  great  a 
sacrifice  once  for  all.  To  which  his  answer  is,  that  the 
sacrifice  is  made  equally  in  either  case.  Whatever  is  spent^ 
VOL.  I.  9 
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cannot  but  be  drawn  from  yearly  income.  The  whole  and 
every  part  of  the  wealth  existing  in  the  country,  fonns,  or 
helps  to  form,  the  yearly  income  of  somebody.  The  priva- 
tion which  it  is  supposed  must  result  from  taxing  the 
amount  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  is  not  avoided  by  taking  it  in 
a  loan.  The  suffering  is  not  averted,  but  only  thrown  upon 
the  laboring  classes,  the  least  able,  and  who  least  ought,  to 
bear  it ;  while  all  the  inconveniences,  physical,  moral,  and 
political,  produced  by  maintaining  taxes  for  the  perpetual 
payment  of  the  interest,  are  incurred  in  pure  loss.  When- 
ever capital  is  withdrawn  from  production,  or  from  the 
fund  destined  for  production,  to  be  lent  to  the  state  and 
expended  unproductively,  that  whole  sum  is  withheld  from 
the  laboring  classes ;  the  loan,  therefore,  is  in  truth  paid  off 
the  same  year;  the  whole  of  the  sacrifice  necessary  for 
paying  it  off  is  actually  made  ;  only  it  is  paid  to  the  wrong 
persons,  and  therefore  does  not  extinguish  the  claim ;  arid  paid 
by  the  very  worst  of  taxes,  a  tax  exclusively  on  the  labor- 
ing class.  And  after  having,  in  this  most  painful  and  unjust 
of  ways,  gone  through  the  whole  effort  necessary  for  extin- 
guishing the  debt,  the  country  remains  charged  with  it 
and  with  the  payment  of  its  interest  in  perpetuity. 

These  views  appear  to  me  strictly  just,  in  so  far  as  the 
value  absorbed  in  loans  would  otherwise  have  been  em- 
ployed in  productive  industry  within  the  country.  The 
practical  state  of  the  case,  however,  seldom  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  this  supposition.  The  loans  of  the  less  wealthy 
countries  are  made  chiefly  with  foreign  capital,  which  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  been  brought  in  to  be  invested  on  any 
less  security  than  that  of  the  government ;  while  those  of 
rich  and  prosperous  countries  are  generally  made  not  with 
funds  withdrawn  from  productive  employment,  but  with 
the  new  accumulations  constantly  making  from  income,  and 
often  with  a  part  of  them  which,  if  not  so  taken,  would 
have  migrated  to  colonies  or  sought  other  investments 
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abroad.  In  these  cases,  (which  will  be  more  particularly 
examined  hereafter,*)  the  sum  wanted  may  be  obtained 
without  detriment  to  the  laborers,  or  derangement  of  the 
national  industry,  and  even,  perhaps,  with  an  advantage  to 
both,  in  comparison  with  raising  the  amount  by  taxation, 
since  taxes,  especially  when  heavy,  are  almost  always  partly 
paid  at  the  expense  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
saved  and  added  to  capital.  Moreover,  in  a  country  which 
makes  so  great  yearly  additions  to  its  wealth,  that  a  part 
can  be  taken  and  expended  unproductively  without  dimin- 
ishing capital,  or  even  preventing  a  considerable  in- 
crease, it  is  evident  that  even  if  the  whole  of  what  is  so 
taken  would  have  become  capital,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment in  the  country,  the  effect  on  the  laboring  classes  is  far 
less  prejudicial,  and  the  case  against  the  loan  system  much 
less  strong  than  in  the  case  first  supposed.  This  brief 
anticipation  of  a  discussion  which  will  find  its  proper 
place  elsewhere,  appeared  necessary  to  prevent  false  infer- 
ences from  the  premises  previously  laid  down. 

^  9.  We  now  pass  to  a^foi^rth  fiindfl"^**^^*^]  l^^^r^'^ 
respecting  Capital,  which  is,  perhaps,  oftener  overlooked  or 
misconceived  than  even  any  of  the  foregoing.  What  sup- 
ports and  employs  productive  labor,  is  the  capital  expended 
in,  setting  it  to  work,  and  not  the  demand  of  purchasers  for 
the  produce  of  the  labor  when  completed.  Demand  for 
conunodities.  is  not  demand  for  labor.  The  demand  for 
commodities  determines  in  what  particular  branch  of  pror  • 
duction  the  labor  and  capital  shall  be  employed;  it  deter- 
mines the  direction  of  the  labor ;  but  not  the  more  or  less 
of  the  labor  itself,  or,  of  the  maintenance  or  pajrment  of  the 
labor.  That  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  capital,  or  other 
fuQds  directly  devoted  to  the  sustenance  and  remuneration 
of  labor. 


*  Infira,  book  iv.  clup.  iv.  y. 
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Suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a  demand  for  velvet  ; 
a  fund  ready  to  be  laid  out  in  buying  velvet,  but  no  capital 
to  establish  the  manufacture.  It  is  of  no  consequence  how 
great  the  demand  may  be ;  imless  capital  is  attracted  into 
the  occupation,  there  will  be  no  velvet  made,  and  conse- 
quently none  bought;  unless,  indeed,  the  desire  of  the 
intending  purchaser  for  it  is  so  strong,  that  he  employs  part 
of  the  price  he  would  have  paid  for  it,  in  making  advances 
to  work-people,  that  they  may  employ  themselves  in  making 
velvet :  that  is,  unless  he  converts  part  of  his  income  into 
capital,  and  invests  that  capital  in  the  manufacture.  Let  us 
now  reverse  the  hypothesis,  and  suppose  that  there  is 
plenty  of  capital  ready  for  making  velvet,  but  no  demand. 
Velvet  will  not  be  made  ;  but  there  is  no  particular  prefer- 
ence on  the  part  of  capital  for  making  velvet.  Manufactu- 
rers and  their  laborers  do  not  produce  for  the  pleasure  of 
their  customers,  but  for  the  supply  of  their  own  wants,  and 
having  still  the  capital  and  the  labor,  which  are  the  essen- 
tials of  production,  they  can  either  produce  something  else 
which  is  in  demand,  or,  if  there  be  no  other  demand,  they 
themselves  have  one,  and  can  produce  the  things  which 
they  want  for  their  own  consumption.  So  that  the  capital 
cannot  be  dispensed  with — the  purchasers  can.  I  am  of 
course  not  taking  into  consideration  the  effects  of  a  sudden 
change.  If  the  demand  ceases  unexpectedly,  after  the 
commodity  to  supply  it  is  already  produced,  this  introduces 
a  dififerent  element  into  the  question ;  the  capital  has  ac- 
tually been  consumed  in  producing  something  which  no- 
body wants  or  uses,  and  it  has  therefore  perished,  and  the 
employment  which  it  gave  to  labor  is  at  an  end,  not  be- 
cause there  is  no  longer  a  demand,  but  because  there  is  no 
longer  a  capital.  This  case,  therefore,  does  not  test  the 
principle.  The  proper  test  is,  to  suppose  that  the  change  is 
gradual  and  foreseen,  and  is  attended  with  no  waste  of 
capital,  the  manufacture  being  discontinued  by  merely  not 
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replacing  the  machinery  as  it  wears  out,  and  not  reinvesting 
the  money  as  it  comes  in  from  the  sale  of  the  produce. 
The  capital  is  thus  ready  for  a  new  employment,  in  which 
it  will  maintain  as  much  labor  as  before.  The  manufactu- 
rer and  his  work-people  lose  the  benefit  of  the  skill  and 
knowledge  which  they  had  acquired  in  the  particular  busi- 
ness, and  which  can  only  be  partially  of  use  to  them  in  any 
other ;  and  that  is  the  amount  of  loss  to  the  community  by 
the  change.  But  the  laborers  can  still  work,  and  the  cap- 
ital which  previously  employed  them  will,  either  in  the 
same  hands,  or  by  being  lent  to  others,  employ  either 
those  laborers  or  an  equivalent  number  in  some  other  occu- 
pation. 

This  truth,  that  purchasing  produce  is  not  employing 
labor;  that  the  demand  for  labor  is  constituted  by  the 
wages  which  precede  the  production,  and  not  by  the  de- 
mand which  may  exist  for  the  commodities  resulting  from 
the  i^oduction;  is  a  proposition  which  greatly  needs  all 
the  illustration  it  can  receive.  It  is,  to  common  apprehen- 
sion, a  paradox;  and  even  among  political  economists  of 
reputation,  I  can  hardly  point  to  any,  except  Mr.  Ricardo 
and  M.  Say,  who  have  kept  it  constantly  and  steadily  in 
view.  Almost  all  others  occasionally  express  themselves 
as  if  a  person  who  buys  commodities,  the  produce  of  labor, 
was  an  employer  of  labor,  and  created  a  demand  for  it  as 
really,  and  in  the  same  sense,  as  if  he  bought  the  labor 
itself  directly,  by  the  payment  of  wages.  •  It  is  no  wonder 
that  political  economy  advances  slowly,  when  such  a  ques- 
tion as  this  still  remains  open,  at  its  very  threshold.  I  am 
desirous  of  impressing  on  the  readeLihalajdemand  for  com- 
modiUs&^oes  not  in  any^manner  constitute  a  demand  for 
l^bfiCx^buX.only.  determines  into  a  partijcular  channel  a  por- 
tion, more  or  less  considerable,  of  the  demand  already 
existing.  It  determines  that  a  part  of  the  labor  and  capital 
of  the  community  shall  be  employed  in  producing  certain 
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things  instead  of  other  things.  The  demand  for  labor  is 
constituted  solely  by  the  funds  directly  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  laborers. 

For  the  better  illustration  of  our  principle,  let  us  put  the 
following  case.  A  consimier  may  expend  his  income  either 
in  buying  services  or  commodities ;  he  may  employ  part  of 
it  in  hiring  journeymen  bricklayers  to  build  a  house,  or  ex- 
cavators to  dig  artificial  lakes,  or  laborers  to  make  planta- 
tions and  lay  out  pleasure  grounds ;  or,  instead  of  this,  he 
may  expend  the  same  value  in  buying  velvet  and  lace. 
The  question  is,  whether  the  diflference  between  these  two 
modes  of  expending  his  income  affects  the  interest  of  the 
laboring  classes.  It  is  plain  that  in  the  first  of  the  two 
cases  he  employs  laborers,  who  will  be  out  of  employment, 
or  at  least  out  of  that  employment,  in  the  opposite  case. 
But  those  from  whom  I  differ  say  that  is  of  no  consequence, 
because  in  buying  velvet  and  lace  he  equally  employs 
laborers,  namely,  those  who  make  the  velvet  and  lace. 
This,  according  to  the  principle  we  laid  down,  is  an  error, 
and  I  proceed  to  show  still  more  clearly  that  it  is  so.  The 
consumer  does  not  with  his  own  funds  pay  to  the  weavers 
and  lacemakers  their  day's  wages.  He  buys  the  finished 
commodity,  which  has  been  produced  by  labor  and  capital, 
the  labor  not  being  paid  nor  the  capital  furnished  by  him, 
but  pre-existing.  Suppose  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
expending  this  portion  of  his  income  in  hiring  journeymen 
bricklayers,  who  laid  out  the  amount  of  their  wages  in  food 
and  clothing,  which  were  also  produced  by  labor  and  capi- 
tal. He,  however,  determines  to  prefer  velvet,  for  which 
he  thus  creates  an  extra  demand.  This  demand  cannot  be 
satisfied  without  an  extra  supply,  nor  can  the  supply  be 
produced  without  an  extra  capital ;  where,  then,  is  the  cap- 
ital to  come  firom?  There  is  nothing  in  the  consumer's 
change  of  purpose  which  makes  the  capital  of  the  country 
greater  than  it  otherwise  was.     It  appears,  then,  that  the 
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increased  demand  for  velvet  could  not  for  the  present  be 
supplied,  were  it  not  that  the  very  circumstance  which 
gave  rise  to  it  has  set  at  liberty  a  capital  of  the  exact 
amount  required.  The  very  sum  which  the  consumer  now 
employs  in  buying  velvet  formerly  passed  into  the  hands 
of  journeymen  bricklayers,  who  expended  it  in  food  and 
necessaries,  which  they  now  either  go  without,  or  squeeze, 
by  their  competition,  from  the  shares  of  other  laborers. 
The  labor  and  capital,  therefore,  which  formerly  produced 
necessaries  for  the  use  of  these  bricklayers,  are  deprived  of 
their  market,  and  must  look  out  for  other  employment; 
and  they  find  it  in  making  velvet  for  the  new  demand.  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  very  same  labor  and  capital  which 
produced  the  necessaries  turn  themselves  to  producing  the 
velvet ;  but,  in  some  one  or  other  of  a  hundred  modes,  they 
take  the  place  of  that  which  does.  There  was  capital  in 
existence  to  do  one  of  two  things — ^to  make  the  velvet,  or 
to  i^oduce  necessaries  for  the  journeymen  bricklayers ;  but 
not  to  do  both.  It  was  at  the  option  of  the  consmner 
which  of  the  two  should  happen ;  and  if  he  chooses  the 
velvet,. they  go  without  the  necessaries. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this,  that  it  is,  or  that  I 
am  bound  to  think  it,  advantageous  to  the  laboring  class, 
that  consumers  should  expend  their  income  in  services, 
rather  than  in  commodities.  The  difference  does  not  lie 
there,  but  in  their  employing  it  or  not  in  the  direct  pay- 
ment or  maintenance  of  labor,  without  the  intervention  of 
another  capital.  The  detriment  to  the  laborers  would  have 
been  the  same,  if  the  consmner  had  persisted  in  building  a 
house,  but  instead  of  engaging  laborers  himself  and  paying 
them,  had  given  an  order  to  a  builder,  and  settled  the 
account  after  the  work  was  finished.  For  in  this  manner 
of  proceeding,  the  consumer  no  longer  himself  maintains 
the  labor,  but  attracts  the  capital  of  another  person  from 
some  other  place  or  occupation  to  do  it,  and  therefore  does 
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not  open  a  new  employment  for  labor,  but  merely  changes 
the  course  of  an  existing  employment.  Thus,  in  whatever 
maimer  the  question  is  stated,  we  are  brought  back  to  the 
conclusion,  that  a  demand  delayed  until  the  work  is  com- 
pleted, and  furnishing  no  advances,  but  only  reimbursing 
advances  made  by  others,  contributes  nothing  to  the 
demand  for  labor;  and  that  what  is  so  expended  is,  in  all 
its  effects,  so  far  as  regards  the  employment  of  the  laboring 
class,  a  mere  nullity :  it  does  not  and  cannot  create  any 
employment  except  at  the  expense  of  other  employment 
which  existed  before.* 

The  error,  nevertheless,  is  a  most  natural  one,  and  has 
first  appearances  strongly  on  its  side.  Although  a  demand 
for  velvet  does  nothing  more  in  regard  to  the  employment 
for  labor  and  capital,  than  to  determine  so  much  of  the 
employment  that  already  existed,  into  that  particular  chan- 
nel instead  of  any  other;  still,  to  the  producers  already 
engaged  in  the  velvet  manufacture,  and  not  intending  to 
quit  it,  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  To  them  a  falling 
off  in  the  demand  is  a  real  loss,  and  one  which,  even  if 
none  of  their  goods  finally  perish  unsold,  may  mount  to  any 
height,  up  to  that  which  would  make  them  choose  as  the 


^  The  grounds  of  a  proposition,  when  weU  understood,  usuaUy  give  a  tol- 
entble  indication  of  the  limitations  of  it.  There  is  a  case  in  which  a  demand 
for  commodities  nuiy  create  employment  for  labor,  namely,  when  the  laborer 
is  already  fed,  without  being  fully  employed.  Work  which  can  be  done  in 
the  spne  hours  of  persons  subsisted  from  some  other  source,  can  (aa  we  be* 
fore  remarked)  be  undertaken  without  withdrawing  capital  fiXNoi  other 
occupations  beyond  the  amount  (often  very  smaU)  required  to  repay  the 
expense  of  tools  and  materials.  The  reason  of  our  principle  thus  fEoling^ 
like  principle  itself  fails,  and  employment  of  this  kind  may,  by  the  springing 
up  of  a  demand  for  the  commodity,  be  called  into  existence  without  depnw" 
ing  labor  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  employment  in  another  quarter.  The 
demand  does  not  eren  in  this  case  operate  on  labor  any  otherwise  than 
tiuouf^  the  medium  of  an  existing  capital,  but  it  affords  an  inducement 
nhieh  oaniea  that  ciq»ital  to  set  in  motion  a  greater  amount  of  labor  than  it 
didbe&ie. 
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smaller  evil,  to  retire  from  the  business.  On  the  contrary, 
an  increased  demand  enables  them  to  extend  their  transac- 
tions— to  make  a  profit  upon  a  larger  capital,  if  they  have 
it,  or  can  borrow  it ;  and,  turning  over  their  capital  more 
rapidly,  they  will  employ  their  laborers  more  constantly,  or 
employ  a  greater  number  than  before.  So  that  an  increased 
demand  for  a  commodity  does  really,  in  the  particular  de- 
putment,  often  cause  a  greater  employment  to  be  given  to 
bbor  by  the  same  capital.  The  mistake  lies  in  not  perceiv- 
ing that  in  the  cases  supposed,  this  advantage  is  given  to 
Ubor  and  capital  in  one  department,  only  by  being  with- 
drawn from  another ;  and  that  when  the  change  has  pro- 
duced its  natural  eflFect  of  attracting  into  the  employment 
additional  capital  proportional  to  the  increased  demand,  the 
adrantage  itself  ceases. 

The  demand  for  commodities  is  a  consideration  of  import- 
iDce  rather  in  the  theory  of  exchange,  than  in  that  of 
production.     Looking  at  things  in  the  aggregate,  and  per- 
manently, the  remuneration  of  the  producer  is  derived  from 
the  productive  power  of  his  own  capital.     The  sale  of  the 
prodace  for  money,  and  the  subsequent  expenditure  of  the 
ffloney  in  buying  other  commodities,  are  a  mere  exchange 
of  equivalent  values,  for  mutual  accommodation.     It  is  true 
that,  the  division  of  employments  being  one  of  the  princi- 
pd  means  of  increasing  the  productive  power  of  labor,  the 
power  of  exchanging  gives  rise  to  a  great  increase  of  the 
prodaoe;  but  even  then  it  is  production,  not  exchange, 
vliich    remunerates   labor   and   capital.      We   cannot   too 
rtrictly  represent  to  ourselves  the  operation  of  exchange, 
piaetbei  conducted  by  barter  or  through  the  medium  of 
f ,  as  the  mere  mechanism  by  which  each  person  trans- 
the  remuneration  of  his  labor  or  of  his  capital  into 
particular  shape  in  which  it  is  most  convenient  to  him 
it,  but  in  no  wise  the  source  of  the  remuneration 
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^10.  The  preceding  principles  demonstrate  the  fallacy 
of  many  popular  arguments  and  doctrines  which  are  contub> 
ually  reproducing  themselves  in  new  forms.  For  example,  il 
has  been  contended,  and  by  some  from  whom  better  things 
might  have  been  expected,  that  the  argument  for  the  income 
tax,  grounded  on  its  falling  on  the  higher  and  middle  classes 
only,  and  sparing  the  poor,  is  an  error ;  some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  say,  an  imposture  ;  because,  in  taking  from  the  rich 
what  they  would  have  expended  among  the  poor,  the  tax 
injures  the  poor  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  directly  levied 
from  them.  Of  this  doctrine  we  now  know  what  to  think. 
So  far,  indeed,  as  what  is  taken  from  the  rich  in  taxeSi 
would,  if  not  so  taken,  have  been  saved,  and  converted 
into  capital,  or  even  expended  in  the  maintenance  axid 
wages  of  servants  or  of  any  class  of  unproductive  laborers, 
to  that  extent  the  demand  for  labor  is  no  doubt  dimin- 
ished, and  the  poor  injuriously  affected,  by  any  tax  on  the 
rich ;  and  as  these  effects  are  almost  always  produc^  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  it  is  impossible  so  to  tax  the  rich  as 
that  no  portion  whatever  of  the  tax  can  fall  on  the  poor. 
But  even  here  the  question  arises,  whether  the  govern- 
ment, after  receiving  the  amount,  will  not  lay  out  as  great 
a  portion  of  it  in  the  direct  purchase  of  labor,  as  the  tax- 
payers would  have  done.  In  regard  to  all  that  portion  of 
the  tax,  which,  if  not  paid  to  the  government,  would  have 
been  consumed  in  the  form  of  commodities,  (or  even  ex- 
pended in  services  if  the  payment  has  been  advanced  by  a 
capitalist,)  this,  according  to  the  principles  we  have  inves- 
tigated, falls  definitely  on  the  rich,  and. not  at  all  on  the 
poor.  There  is  exactly  the  same  demand  for  labor,  so  far  as 
this  portion  is  concerned,  after  the  tax,  as  before  it.  The 
capital  which  hitherto  employed  the  laborers  of  the  coun- 
try, remains,  and  is  still  capable  of  employing  the  same  num- 
ber. There  is  the  same  amount  of  produce  paid  in  wages, 
or  allotted  to  defray  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  laboran. 
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If  tho0e  against  whom  I  am  now  contending  were  in  the 
right,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tax  any  body  except  the 
pcKM*.     If  it  is  taxing  the  laborers,  to  tax  what  is  laid  out  in 
the  produce  of  labor,  the  laboring  classes  pay  all  the  taxes. 
The  same  argument,  however,  equally  proves,  that  it  is  im» 
ponible  to  tax  the  laborers  at  all ;  since  the  tax,  being  laid 
oat  either  in  labor  or  in  commodities,  comes  all  back  to 
them ;  so  that  taxation  has  the  singular  property  of  falling 
OQ  nobody.     On  the  same  showing,  it  would  do  the  labor- 
ers DO  harm  to  take  from  them  all  they  have,  and  distribute 
it  among  the  other  members  of  the  conununity.     It  would 
ill  be  "  spent  among  them,"  which  on  this  theory  comes  to 
the  same  thing.     The   error  is  produced  by  not  looking 
directly  at  the  realities  of  the  phenomena,  but  attending 
only  to  the  outward  mechanism  of  paying  and  spending, 
if  we  look  at  the  effects  produced  not  on  the  money,  which 
BKrely  changes  hands,  but  on  the  conunodities  which  are 
used  and  consumed,  we  see  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
iocoiiie-tax,  the  classes  who  pay  it  do  really  diminish  their 
consumption.     Exactly  so  far  as  they  do  this,  they  are  the 
peisons  on  whom  the  tax  fisdls.     It  is  defrayed  out  of  what 
they  would  otherwise  have  used  and  enjoyed.     So  far,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  burden  falls,  not  on  what  they  would 
hare  consoroed,  but  on  what  they  would  have  saved  to 
maintain  production,  or  spent  in  maintaining  or  paying  im- 
pmeetive  laborers,  to  that  extent  the  tax  forms  a  deduction 
from  what  would  have  been  used  and  enjoyed  by  the  laboi^ 
aig  classes.     But  if  the  government,  as  is  probably  the  fact, 
axpends  fully  as  much  of  the  amount  as  the  tax-payers 
would  hare  done  in  the  direct  employment  of  labor,  as  in 
kiring  nlors,  soldiers,  and  policemen,  or  in  paying  off  debt, 
kf  which  last  operation  it  even  increases  capital,  the  labor- 
iif  rl—i  fi  not  only  do  not  lose  any  employment  by  the  tax, 
kat  amy  fywaibly  gain  some,  and  the  whole  of  the  tax  falls 
relf  where  it  was  intended. 
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All  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  country  which  any 
one  actually  and  literally  consumes  for  his  own  use,  does 
not  contribute  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  maintenance  of 
labor.  No  one  is  benefitted  by  mere  consumption,-  except 
the  person  who  consumes.  And  a  person  cannot  both  con- 
sume his  income  himself  and  make  it  over  to  be  consumed 
by  others.  Taking  away  a  certain  portion  by  taxation  can- 
not deprive  both  him  and  them  of  it,  but  only  him  or  them. 
To  know  which  is  the  sufferer,  we  must  understand  whose 
consumption  will  have  to  be  retrenched  in  consequence; 
this,  whoever  it  be,  is  the  person  on  whom  the  tax  really 
falls. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ON    CIRCULATING    AND    FIXED    CAPITAL. 

^  1.  To  complete  our  explanations  on  the  subject  of 
capitcd,  it  is  necesssury  to  say  something  of  the  two  species 
into  which  it  is  usually  divided.  The  distinction  is  very 
obvious,  and  though  not  named,  has  been  often  adverted 
to,  in  the  two  preceding  chapters ;  but  it  is  now  proper  to 
define  it  accurately,  and  to  point  out  a  few  of  its  conse- 
quences. 

Of  the  capital  engaged  in  the  production  of  any  com- 
modity, there  is  a  part  which,  after  being  once  used,  exists 
no  longer  as  capital,  is  no  longer  capable  of  rendering  ser- 
vice to  production,  or  at  least  not  the  same  service,  or  to 
the  same  sort  of  production.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
portion  of  capital  which  consists  of  materials.  The  tallow 
and  alkali  of  which  soap  is  made,  once  used  in  the  manu- 
facture, are  destroyed  as  alkali  and  tallow,  and  cannot  be 
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employed  any  further  in  the  soap  manufacture,  although,  in 
their  altered  condition,  as  soap,  they  are  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  material  or  an  instrument  in  other  branches  of 
mannfiucture.     In  the  same  division  must  be  placed  the  por- 
tion of  capital  which  is  paid  as  the  wages,  or  consumed  as 
the  sabsistence,  of  laborers.     That  part  of  the  capital  of  a 
cotton  spinner  which  he  pays  away  to  his  work-people, 
once  so  paid  exists  no  longer  as  his  capital,  or  as  a  cotton 
ijiinner's  capital ;  such  portion  of  it  as  the  workmen  con- 
nme,  no  longer  exists  as  capital  at  all ;  even  if  they  save 
iny  part,  it  exists  not  as  the  same,  but  as  a  fresh  capital, 
the  result  of  a  second  act  of  accumulation.     Capital  which 
in  this  manner  fulfils  the  whole  of  its  oflSce  in  the  produc- 
tkm  in  which  it  is  engaged,  by  a  single  use,  is  called  Circu- 
lating Capital.     The  term,  which  is  not  very  appropriate, 
tt  derived  firom  the  circumstance,  that  this  portion  of  capital 
fequires  to  be  constantly  renewed  by  the  sale  of  the  finished 
product,  and  when  renewed  is  perpetually  parted  with  in 
buying  materials  and  paying  wages;   so  that  it  does  its 
vork  not  by  being  kept,  but  by  changing  hands. 

Another  large   portion   of  capital,  however,  consists  in 
imtrmiients  of  production,  of  a  more  or  less  permanent 
dmaeter,  which  produce  their  effect  not  by  being  parted 
vith^  but  by  being  kept ;  and  the  efficacy  of  which  is  not 
eifaaosted  by  a  single  use.     To  this  belong  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, and  all   or  most  things  known  by  the   name  of 
mpleinents  or  tools.     The  durability  of  some  of  these  is 
emskierable,  and  their  function  as  productive  instruments 
is  prokmged  through  many  repetitions  of  the  productive 
operation.     In  this  class  must  likewise  be  included  capital 
maJk  {m»  the  expression  is)  in  permanent  improvements  of 
So  also  the  capital  expended  once  for  all,  in  the 
rat  of  an  undertaking,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
It  operations ;  the  expense  of  opening  a  mine,  for 
of  euttiiig  canalsi  of  making  roads  or  docks. 
L  10 
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Other  examples  might  be  added,  but  these  are  sufficient. 
Capital  which  exists  in  any  of  these  durable  8hiq)eSy  and 
the  return  to  which  is  spread  over  a  period  of  corresponding 
duration,  is  called  Fixed  Capital. 

Of  fixed  capital,  some  kinds  require  to  be  occasionally  at 
periodically  renewed.  Such  are  all  imjdements  and  build- 
ings ;  they  require,  at  intervals,  partial  renewal  by  means  of 
repairs,  and  are  at  last  entirely  worn  out,  and  cannot  be  ol 
any  further  service  as  building  and  implements,  but  &U 
back  into  the  class  of  materials.  In  other  cases,  the  capital 
.does  not,  unless  as  a  consequence  of  some  unusual  accident, 
require  entire  renewal ;  but  there  is  always  some  outlay 
needed,  either  regularly  or  at  least  occasionally,  to  keep  it 
up.  A  dock  or  a  canal,  once  made,  does  not  require,  like  a 
machine,  to  be  made  again,  unless  purposely  destroyed,  or 
unless  an  earthquake  or  some  similar  catastrophe  has  filled 
4t  up;  but  regular  and  frequent  outlays  are  necessary  to 
keep  it  in  repair.  The  cost  of  opening  a  mine  needs  not 
be  incurred  a  second  time ;  but  unless  some  one  goes  to 
the  expense  of  keeping  the  mine  clear  of  water,  it  is  soco 
rendered  useless.  The  most  permanent  of  all  kinds  of  fixed 
capital  is  that  employed  in  giving  increased  productiveness 
to  a  natural  agent,  such  as  land.  The  draining  of  marshy 
or  inundated  tracts  like  the  Bedford  level,  the  reclaiming 
of  land  from  the  sea,  or  its  protection  by  embankments,  are 
improvements  calculated  for  perpetuity;  but  drains  and 
dykes  require  frequent  repairs.  The  same  character  of 
perpetuity  belongs  to  the  improvement  of  land  by  subsoil 
draining,  which  adds  so  much  to  the  productiveness  of  the 
clay  soils ;  or  by  permanent  manures,  that  is,  by  the  addi- 
tion to  the  soil,  not  of  the  substances  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  vegetables,  and  which  are  therefore  con- 
sumed by  vegetation,  but  of  those  which  merely  alter  the 
relation  of  the  soil  to  air  and  water  ;  as  sand  and  lime  on 
the  heavy  soils,  clay  and  marl  on  the  light.     Even 
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works,  however,  require  some,  though  it  may  be  very  little, 
occasional  outlay  to  maintain  their  full  effect. 

These  improvements,  however,  by  the  very  fact  of  their 
deserving  that  title,  produce  an  increase  of  return,  which, 
after  defraying  all  expenditure  necessary  for  keeping  them 
up,  still  leaves  a  surplus.  This  surplus  forms  the  return  to 
the  capital  sunk  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  return  does 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  machinery,  terminate  by  the  wearing 
out  of  the  machine,  but  continues  forever.  The  land,  thus 
increased  in  productiveness,  bears  a  value  in  the  market 
proportional  to  the  increase ;  and  hence  it  is  usual  to  con- 
sider the  capital  which  was  invested,  or  sunk,  in  making 
the  improvement,  as  still  existing  in  the  increased  value  of 
the  land.  There  must  be  no  mistake,  however.  The  cap- 
ital, like  all  other  capital,  has  been  consumed.  It  was 
consumed  in  maintaining  the  laborers  who  executed  the 
improvement,  and  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  tools  by 
which  they  were  assisted.  But  it  was  consumed  produc- 
tively, and  has  left  a  permanent  result  in  the  improved  pro- 
ductiveness of  an  ap{Mropriated  natural  agent,  the  land.  We 
may  call  the  increased  produce  the  joint  result  of  the  land 
and  of  a  capital  fixed  in  the  land.  But  as  the  capital,  hav- 
ing in  reality  been  consumed,  cannot  be  withdrawn,  its 
productiveness  is  thenceforth  indissolubly  blended  with  thai 
'  arising  from  the  original  qualities  of  the  soil ;  and  the  remu- 
neration for  the  use  of  it  thenceforth  depends,  not  upon  the 
laws  which  govern  the  returns  to  labor  and  capital,  but 
upon  those  which  govern  the  recompense  for  natural  agents. 
What  these  are,  we  shall  see  hereafter.* 

^  2.  There  is  a  great  diflference  between  the  efiects  of 
circulating  and  those  of  fixed  capital,  on  the  amount  of  the 
groea  produce  of  the  country.      Circulating  capital  being 
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destroyed  as  such,  or  at  any  rate  finally  lost  to  the  owner, 
by  a  single  use ;  and  the  product  resulting  from  that  one 
use  being  the  only  source  from  which  the  owner  can  rejdace 
the  capital,  or  obtain  any  remuneration  for  its  productire 
employment ;  the  product  must  of  course  be  sufficient  for 
those  purposes,  or  in  other  words,  the  result  of  a  single  use 
must  be  a  reproduction  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the 
circulating  capital  used,  and  a  profit  beside.  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  necessary  in  the  case  of  fixed  capital. 
Since  machinery,  for  example,  is  not  wholly  consumed  by 
one  use,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  wholly  replaced 
from  the  product  of  that  use.  The  machine  answers  the 
purpose  of  its  owner  if  it  brings  in,  during  each  interval  of 
time,  enough  to  cover  the  expense  of  repairs,  and  the  dete- 
rioration in  value  which  the  machine  has  sustained  during 
the  same  time,  with  a  surplus  sufficient  to  yield  the  ordinary 
profit  on  the  entire  value  of  the  machine. 

From  this  it  follows  that  all  increase  of  fixed  capital, 
when  taking  place  at  the  expense  of  circulating,  must  be, 
at  least  temporarily,  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  lalxN^ 
ers.  This  is  true  not  of  machinery  alone,  but  of  all  im- 
provements by  which  capital  is  sunk  ;  that  is,  rendered  per- 
manently incapable  of  being  applied  to  the  maintenance  and 
remuneration  of  labor.  Suppose  that  a  person  farms  his 
own  land,  with  a  capital  of  two  thousand  quarters  of  com, 
employed  in  maintaining  laborers  during  one  year,  (for  sim- 
plicity we  omit  the  consideration  of  seed  and  tools,)  whose 
labor  produces  him  annually  two  thousand  four  hundred 
quarters,  being  a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent.  This  profit  we 
shall  suppose  that  he  annually  consumes,  carrying  on  his 
operations  from  year  to  year  on  the  original  capital  of  two 
thousand  quarters.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  by  the  expen- 
ditiu^  of  half  his  capital,  he  effects  a  permanent  improve- 
ment of  his  land,  which  is  executed  by  half  his  laborers,  and 
occupies  them  for  a  year,  after  which  he  will  only  requirei 
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far  the  effectual  cnltivation  of  his  land,  half  as  many  labor- 
en  as  befote.  The  remainder  of  his  capital  he  employs  as 
usual.  In  the  first  year  there  is  no  difference  in  the  condir- 
tioQ  of  the  laborers,  except  that  part  of  them  have  r^eived 
the  same  pay  for  trenching  or  tile-draining  or  manuring  the 
land,  which  they  previously  obtained  for  ploughing,  sowing, 
and  reaping.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  the  im- 
pnyver  has  not  as  befc^re  a  capital  of  two  thousand  quarters 
at  com.  Only  one  thousand  quarters  of  his  capital  have 
been  reproduced  in  the  usual  way ;  he  has  now  only  those 
thousand  qinurters  and  his  improvement.  He  will  emjdoyi 
m  the  next  and  in  each  foUowing  year,  only  half  the  num-> 
ber  of  laborers,  and  will  divide  among  them  only  half  the 
former  quantity  of  subsistence.  The  loss  would  soon  be 
Blade  up  to  them  if  the  improved  land,  with  the  diminished 
quantity  of  labor,  produced  two  thousand  four  hundred 
^Murters  as  before,  because  so  enormous  an  accession  of  gain 
would  probably  induce  the  improver  to  save  a  part,  add  it 
to  his  capital,  and  become  a  larger  employer  of  labor.  But 
this  may  not,  and  often  will  not,  be  the  case  ;  for  (suppos* 
ing,  as  we  may  do,  that  the  improvement  will  last  indefi** 
nitely,  without  any  outlay  worth  mentioning  to  keep  it  up,) 
the  improver  will  have  gained  largely  by  his  improvement 
if  the  land  now  yields,  not  two  thousand  four  hundred,  but 
one  thousand  five  hundred  quarters ;  since  this  will  replace 
the  one  thousand  quarters  forming  his  present  circulating 
cafitai,  with  a  profit  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  (instead  of 
twenty  as  before)  on  the  whole  capitcd,  fixed  and  circulat- 
ing together.  The  improvement,  therefore,  may  be  a 
very  profitable  one  to  him,  and  yet  very  injurious  to  the 
laborers. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  agricultural  improve- 
ments do  not  operate  in  the  manner  supposed,  do  not  ena- 
Ue  a  part  of  the  labor  previously  employed  on  the  land  to 
be  dispensed  with,  bat  only  enable  the  same  labor  to  raise 
VOL.  I.  !()• 
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a  greater  produce*  This  is  true  of  some  kinds  of  agricultu- 
ral improvement ;  but  the  contrary  is  true  of  others.  Sujh 
pose,  however,  that  the  case  were  as  the  objection  assumes 
it  to  be.  Suppose,  too,  that  the  greater  produce,  which  by- 
means  of  the  improvement  can  be  raised  from  the  soil  with 
the  same  labor,  is  all  wanted,  and  will  find  purchasers.  The 
improver  will  in  that  case  require  the  same  number  of  labor* 
ers  as  before,  at  the  same  wages.  But  where  will^he  find 
the  means  of  paying  them  ?  He  has  no  longer  his  original 
capital  of  two  thousand  quarters  disposable  for  the  purpose. 
One  thousand  of  them  are  lost  and  gone— consumed  in 
making  the  improvement.  If  he  is  to  employ  as  many 
laborers  as  before,  and  pay  them  as  highly,  he  must  borrow, 
or  obtain  from  some  other  source,  a  thousand  quarters,  to 
supply  the  deficit.  But  these  thousand  quarters  already 
maintained,  or  were  destined  to  maintain,  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  labor.  They  are  not  a  fresh  creation;  their 
destination  is  only  changed  from  one  productive  emfdoy- 
ment  to  another ;  and  though  the  agriculturist  has  made  up 
the  deficiency  in  his  own  circulating  capital,  the  breach  in 
the  circulating  capital  of  the  community  remains  unrepaired. 
I  cannot  assent  to  the  argument  relied  on  by  most  of 
those  who  contend  that  machinery  can  never  be  injurious 
to  the  laboring  class,  namely,  that  by  cheapening  produc- 
tion it  creates  such  an  increased  demand  for  the  conunodity, 
as  enables,  ere  long,  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  ever 
to  find  employment  in  producing  it.  The  fact,  though  too 
broadly  stated,  is,  no  doubt,  often  true.  The  copyists  who 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, were  doubtless  soon  outnumbered  by  the  compositors 
and  pressmen  who  took  their  place:  and  the  number  of 
laboring  persons  now  occupied  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
is  many  times  greater  than  were  so  occupied  previously  to 
the  inventions  of  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright,  which  shows 
that  beside  the  enormous  fixed  capital  now  embarked  in 
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the  manufacture,  it  also  employs  a  far  larger  circulating  capi^ 
tal  than  at  any  former  time.  But  if  this  capital  was  drawn 
firom  other  employments ;  if  the  funds  which  took  the  place 
of  the  capital  sunk  in  costly  machinery,  were  supplied  not 
by  an  additional  saving  consequent  on  the  improvements, 
but  by  drafts  on  the  general  capital  of  the  community; 
what  better  are  the  laboring  classes  for  the  mere  transfer  ? 
In  what  manner  is  the  loss  they  sustained  by  the  conversion 
c{  circulating  into  fixed  capital,  made  up  to  them  by  a  mere 
shifting  of  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  circulating  capital 
firom  its  old  employments  to  a  new  one  ? 

All  attempts  to  make  out  that  the  laboring  classes,  as  a 
collective  body,  cannot  suffer  by  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery^  or  by  the  sinking  of  capital  in  permanent  improve- 
ments, are,  I  conceive,  necessarily  fallacious.  That  they 
would  suffer  in  the  particular  department  of  industry  to 
which  the  change  applies,  is  generally  admitted,  and  ob- 
vious to  common  sense ;  but  it  is  often  said  that  though 
employment  is  withdrawn  from  labor  in  one  department, 
an  exactly  equivalent  employment  is  opened  for  it  in 
others,  because  what  the  consumers  save  in  the  increased 
cheapness  of  one  particular  article  enables  them  to  augment 
their  consumption  of  others,  thereby  increasing  the  demand 
for  other  kinds  of  labor.  This  is  plausible,  but,  as  we  saw 
in  the  last  chapter,  involves  a  fallacy;  demand  for  com- 
modities being  a  totally  different  thing  from  demand  for 
labor.  It  is  true,  the  consumers  have  now  additional  money 
to  buy  other  things,  but  this  will  not  create  the  other 
things,  unless  there  is  capital  to  produce  them;  and  the 
imfNTOvement  has  not  set  at  liberty  any  capital,  if  even  it 
has  not  absorbed  some  from  other  employments.  The  sup- 
posed increase  of  production  and  of  employment  fo.r  labor 
in  other  departments  therefore  will  not  take  place  ;  and  the 
increased  demand  for  conunodities  by  some  consumers,  will 
be  balanced  by  a  cessation  of  demand  on  the  part  of  others, 
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namely,  the  laborers  who  were  superseded  by  the  improve^ 
ment,  and  who  will  now  be  maintained,  if  at  all,  by  shar- 
ing, either  in  the  way  of  competition  or  of  charity,  in  what 
was  previously  consumed  by  other  people. 

» 

^  3.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that  as  things  axe 
actually  transact^,  improvements  in  production  are  often, 
if  ever,  injurious,  even  temporarily,  to  the  laboring  classes 
in  the  aggregate.  They  would  be  so  if  they  took  place 
suddenly  to  a  great  amount,  because  much  of  the  capital 
sunk  must  necessarily  in  that  case  be  provided  from  funds 
already  employed  as  circulating  capital.  But  improvemtents 
are  always  introduced  very  gradually,  and  are  seldom  or 
never  made  by  withdrawing  circulating  capital  from  actual 
production,  but  are  made  by  the  employment  of  the  annual 
increase.  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  fouiid  a  single  exam* 
jie  of  a  great  increase  of  fixed  capital,  at  a  time  and  {dace 
where  circulating  capital  was  not  rapidly  increasing  like* 
wise.  It  is  not  in  poor  or  backward  countries  that  great 
and  costly  improvements  in  {nroduction  are  made.  To  sink 
capital  in  land  for  a  permanent  return,  to  introduce  expert- 
sive  machinery,  are  acts  involving  immediate  sacrifice  for 
distant  objects;  and  indicate,  in  the  first  place,  tolerably 
complete  security  of  property ;  in  the  second,  a  considera- 
ble activity  of  industrial  enterprise;  and  in  the  third,  a 
h^h  standard  of  what  has  been  called  the  ^^  effective  desire 
of  accumulation ;"  which  three  things  are  the  elements  of 
a  society  rapidly  progressive  in  its  amoimt  of  capital.  Al- 
though, therefore,  the  laboring  classes  must  suffer,  not  only 
if  the  increase  of  fixed  capital  takes  place  at  the  expense  of 
circulating,  but  even  if  it  is  so  large  and  rapid  as  to  retard 
that  ordinary  increase  to  which  the  growth  of  population 
has  habitually  adapted  itself;  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  this  is 
very  unlikely  to  happen,  since  there  is  probably  no  country 
whese  fixed  capital  increases  in  a  ratio  more  than  propor- 
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tional  to  its  circulating.  If  the  whole  of  the  railways 
which  have  lately  obtained  the  sanction  of  Paxliamenty 
were  constructed  in  the  times  fixed  for  the  completion  of 
each,  this  improbable  contingency  would,  most  likely,  be 
realized ;  but  this  very  case  is  even  now  affording  an  ex- 
ample of  the  difficulties  which  oppose  the  diversion  into 
new  channels  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  capital  that 
supplies  the  old;  difficulties  generally  much  more  than 
sufficient  to  prevent  enterprises,  that  involve  the  sinking  of 
capital,  from  extending  themselves  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
impair  the  sources  of  the  existing  employment  for  labor. 

To  these  considerations  must  be  added,  that  even  if  im- 
provements did  for  a  time  decrease  the  aggregate  produce 
and  the  circulating  capital  of  the  commimity,  they  would 
not  the  less  tend  in  the  long  run  fo  augment  both.  They 
increase  the  return  to  capital;  and  of  this  increase  the 
benefit  must  necessarily  accrue  either  to  the  capitalist  in 
greater  profits,  or  to  the  consumer  in  diminished  prices; 
affording,  in  either  case,  an  augmented  fund  from  which 
accumulation  may  be  made,  while  enlarged  profits  also  hold 
out  an  increased  inducement  to  accmnulation.  In  the  case 
we  before  selected,  in  wfiich  the  immediate  result  of  the 
improvement  was  to  diminish  the  gross  produce  from  two 
thousand  four  hundred  quarters  to  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred ;  yet  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  being  now  five  hundred 
quarters  instead  of  four  hundred,  the  extra  one  hundred 
quarters,  if  regularly  saved,  will  in  a  few  years  replace  the 
one  thousand  quarters  subtracted  from  his  circulating  capi- 
tal. Now,  the  extension  of  business  which  almost  cer- 
tainly follows  in  any  department  in  which  an  improvement 
has  been  made,  affords  a  strong  inducement  to  those  en- 
gaged in  it  to  add  to  their  capital ;  and  hence,  at  the  slow 
pace  at  which  improvements  are  usually  introduced,  a  great 
part  of  the  capital  which  the  improvement  ultimately  ab- 
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sorbs,  is  drawn  from  the  increased  profits  and  increased 
sayings  which  it  has  itself  called  forth. 

This  tendency  of  improvements  in  promotion  to  cause 
increased  accumulation,  and  thereby  ultimately  to  increase 
the  gross  produce,  even  if  temporarily  diminishing  it,  will 
assume  a  still  more  decided  character  if  it  should  appear 
that  there  are  assignable  limits  both  to  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  and  to  the  increase  of  production  from  the  land, 
which  limits  once  attained,  all  further  increase  of  produce 
must  stop ;  but  that  improvements  in  production*  whatever 
may  be  their  other  effects,  tend  to  throw  one  or  both  of 
these  limits  farther  off.  Now,  these  are  truths  which  will 
£^pear  in  the  clearest  light,  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  our 
investigation.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  capital 
which  will,  or  even  which  can,  be  accmnulated  in  any 
country,  and  the  amount  of  gross  produce  which  will,  or 
even  which  can,  be  raised,  bear  a  proportion  to  the  state  of 
the  arts  of  i»roduction  there  existing ;  and  that  every  im- 
jvovement,  even  if  for  the  time  it  diminish  the  circulating 
capital  and  the  gross  produce,  ultimately  makes  room  for  a 
larger  amount  of  both,  than  could  possibly  have  existed 
otherwise.  It  is  this  which  is  the  conclusive  answer  to  the 
objections  against  machinery ;  and  the  proof  thence  arising 
of  the  ultimate  benefit  of  mechanical  inventions  to  the  hu- 
man race,  will  hereafter  be  seen  to  be  conclusive.*  But 
this  does  not  discharge  governments  from  the  obligation 
of  alleviating,  and  if  possible  preventing,  the  evils  of  which 
this  source  of  ultimate  benefit  is  or  may  be  productive  to 
an  existing  generation.  If  the  sinking  or  fixing  of  capital 
in  machinery  or  useful  works,  were  ever  to  proceed  at  such 
a  pace  as  to  impair  materially  the  funds  for  the  mainte*- 
nance  of  labor,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  legislators  to  take 
measures  for  moderating  its  rapidity;  and  since  improve- 

*  Iain,  book  ir.  chap.  t. 
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ments  which  do  not  dkninish  emplojrment  on  the  whole, 
almost  always  throw  some  particular  class  of  laborers  out 
<yf  it,  there  cannot  be  a  more  legitimate  object  of  the  legis- 
lator's care  than  the  interests  of  those  who  are  thus  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gains  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  of  posterity. 

To  return  to  the  theoretical  distinction  between  fixed 
and  circulating  capital.  Since  all  wealth  which  is  destined 
to  be  employed  for  reproduction  comes  within  the  designa- 
tion of  capital,  there  are  parts  of  capital  which  do  not  agree 
with  the  definition  of  either  species  of  it ;  *for  instance,  the 
stock  of  finished  goods  which  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  at 
any  time  possesses  unsold  in  his  warehouses.  But  this, 
though  capital  as  to  its  destination,  is  not  yet  capital  in 
actual  exercise ;  it  is  not  engaged  in  production,  but  has 
first  to  be  sold  or  exchanged,  that  is,  converted  into  an 
equivalent  value  of  some  other  commodities ;  and  therefore 
is  not  yet  either  fixed  or  circulating  capital,  but  will  become 
either  one  or  the  other,  or  be  eventually  divided  between 
them.  With  the  proceeds  of  his  finished  goods,  a  manu- 
ftctorar  will  partly  pay  his  work-people,  partly  replenish  his 
stock  of  the  materials  of  his  manufacture,  and  partly  ^nro- 
vide  new  buildings  and  machinery,  or  repair  the  old  ;  but 
how  much  will  be  devoted  to  one  purpose,  and  how  much 
to  another,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  manufacture,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  particular  moment. 

It  should  be  observed  further,  that  the  portion  of  capital 
which  is  consumed  in  the  form  of  seed  or  material,  although, 
unlike  fixed  capital,  it  requires  to  be  at  once  replaced  from 
the  gross  produce,  stands  yet  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
employment  of  labor,  as  fixed  capital  does.  What  is  ex- 
pended in  materials,  is  as  much  withdrawn  from  the  main- 
tenance and  remuneration  of  laborers,  as  what  is  fixed  in 
machinery ;  and  if  capital  now  expended  in  wages  were 
diverted  to  the  providing  of  materials,  the  effect  on  the  la- 
borers would  be  as  prejudicial  as  if  it  were  converted  into 
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fixed  capital.  This,  however,  is  a  kind  of  change  which 
never  takes  place.  The  tendency  of  improvements  in  pro- 
duction is  always  to  economize,  never  to  increase,  the 
expenditure  of  seed  or  material  for  a  given  produce ;  and 
the  interest  of  the  laborers  has  no  detriment  to  apprehend 
firom  this  source. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ON   WHAT   DEPENDS   THE    DEGREE    OF    PRODUCTIVENESS    OF 
PRODUCTIVE    AGENTS. 

^  1.  We  have  concluded  our  general  survey  of  the 
requisites  of  production.  We  have  found  that  they  may 
be  reduced  to  three :  labor,  capital,  and  the  materials  and 
motive  forces  afforded  by  nature.  Of  these,  labor  and  the 
raw  material  of  the  globe  are  primary  and  indispensable. 
Natural  motive  powers  may  be  called  in  to  the  assistance  of 
labor,  and  are  a  help,  but  not  an  essential,  of  production. 
The  remaining  requisite,  capital,  is  itself  the  product  of  la- 
bor :  its  instrumentality  in  production  is  therefore,  in  reality, 
that  of  labor  in  an  indirect  shape.  It  does  not  the  leas 
require  to  be  specified  separately.  A  previous  application 
of  labor  to  produce  the  capital  required  for  consumption 
during  the  work,  is  no  less  essential  than  the  application  of 
labor  to  the  work  itself.  Of  capital,  again,  one,  and  by  far 
the  largest  portion,  conduces  to  production  only  by  sustain- 
ing in  existence  the  labor  which  produces ;  the  remainder, 
namely  the  instruments  and  materials,  contribute  to  it 
directly,  in  the  same  manner  with  natural  agents  and  the 
materials  supplied  by  nature. 

We  now  advance  to  the  second  great  question  in  political 
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economy ;  on  what  the  degree  of  productiveness  of  these 
agents  depends.  For  it  is  evident  that  their  {»roductive 
efficacy  varies  greatly  at  various  times  and  places.  With  the 
same  population  and  extent  of  territory,  some  countries 
jkiave  a  much  larger  amount  of  production  than  others,  and 
the  same  country  at  one  time  a  greater  amount  than  itself 
at  another.  Compare  England  either  with  a  similar  extent 
of  territory  in  Russia,  or  with  an  equal  population  of  Rus- 
sians. Compare  Ekigland  now  with  England  in  the  middle 
ages ;  Sicily,  Ncnrth^n  Africa,  or  Syria  at  present,  with  the 
same  countries  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  before 
the  Roman  conquest.  Some  of  the  causes  which  contribute 
to  this  difference  of  productiveness,  are  obvious ;  others  not 
80  much  so.     We  proceed  to  specify  several  of  them. 

^  2.  The  most  evident  cause  of  superior  productiveness, 
is  what  are  called  natural  advantages.  These  are  various. 
Fertility  of  soil  is  one  of  the  principal.  In  this  there  are 
great  varieties,  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia  to  the  alluvial 
plains  of  the  (Sanges,  the  Niger,  and  the  Mississippi.  A 
&vorable  climate  is  even  more  important  than  a  rich  soil. 
There  are  countries  capable  of  being  inhabited,  but  too  cold 
to  be  compatible  with  agriculture.  Their  inhabitants  can- 
not pass  beyond  the  nomadic  state  ;  they  must  live,  like  the 
Lai^iattders,  by  the  domestication  of  the  rein-deer,  if  not  by 
hunting  or  fishing  like  the  miserable  Esquimaux.  There 
are  countries  where  oats  will  ripen,  but  not  wheat,  such  as 
the  north  of  Scotland ;  others,  where  wheat  can  be  grown, 
bat  from  excess  of  moisture  and  want  of  sunshine,  affords 
but  a  precarious  crop,  as  in  parts  of  Ireland.  With  each 
advance  towards  the  south,  or,  in  the  European  temperate 
i^ion,  towards  the  east,  some  new  branch  of  agriculture 
becomes  first  possible,  then  advantageous ;  the  vine,  maize, 
figs,  olives,  silk,  rice,  dates,  successively  present  themselves, 
oalil  we  come  to  the  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  spices.,  ^.|  of 
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climates  which  also  afford,  of  the  more  common  agricultii- 
ral  products,  and  with  only  a  slight  degree  of  cultivaticm, 
two  or  even  three  harvests  in  a  year.  Nor  is  it  in  agricul- 
ture alone  that  differences  of  climate  are  important.  Their 
influence  is  felt  in  many  other  branches  of  production ;  m 
the  durability  of  all  work  which  is  exposed  to  the  air ;  of 
buildings,  for  example.  If  the  temples  of  Eamac  and 
Luxor  had  not  been  injured  by  men,  they  might  have  sub- 
sisted in  their  original  perfection  almost  forever,  for  the 
inscriptions  on  some  of  them,  though  anterior  to  all  authen- 
tic history,  are  fresher  than  is  in  our  clknate  an  inscription 
fifty  years  old ;  while  at  St.  Petersburg  the  most  massive 
works,  solidly  executed  in  granite  hardly  a  generation  ago, 
are  already,  as  travellers  tell  us,  almost  in  a  state  to  require 
reconstruction,  from  alternate  exposure  to  summer  heat  and 
intense  frost.  The  superiority  of  the  woven  fabrics  of 
Southern  Europe  over  those  of  England  in  the  richneaB 
and  clearness  of  many  of  their  colors,  is  ascribed  to  the 
superior  quality  of  the  atmosphere,  for  which  neither  the 
knowledge  of  chemists  nor  the  skill  of  dyers  has  been 
able  to  provide,  in  our  hazy  and  damp  climate,  a  complete 
equivalent. 

Another  part  of  the  influence  of  climate  consists  in  les- 
sening the  physical  requirements  of  the  producers.  In  hot 
regions,  mankind  can  exist  in  comfort  with  less  perfect  hous- 
ing, less  clothing ;  fuel,  that  essential  necessary  of  life  in 
cold  climates,  they  can  almost  dispense  with,  except  for  in- 
dustrial uses.  They  also  require  less  aliment;  as  experi- 
ence had  proved,  long  before  theory  had  accounted  for  it  by 
ascertmning  that  most  of  what  we  consume  as  food  is  not 
required  for  the  actual  nutrition  of  the  organs,  but  for  keep- 
ing up  the  animal  heat,  and  for  supplying  the  necessary  sti- 
mulus to  the  vital  functions,  which  in  hot  climates  is  almost 
sufficiently  supplied  by  air  and  sunshine.  Much,  therefoie, 
of  the  labor  elsewhere  expended  to  procure  the  mere 
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of  life,  not  being  required,  more  remains  disposable 
for  its  higher  uses  and  its  enjoyments ;  if  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants  does  not  rather  induce  them  to  use  up  these 
idvantages  in  over-population,  or  in  the  indulgence  of 
repose. 

Among  natural  advantages,  beside  soil  and  climate,  must 
Ve  mentioned  abundance  of  mineral  productions,  in  conve- 
nient situations,  and  capable  of  being  worked  with  moderate 
Uwr.     Such  are  the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  which  do 
10  much  to  compensate  its  inhabitants  for  the  disadvantages 
of  climate  ;  and  the  scarcely  inferior  resources  possessed  by 
tfaif  country  and  the  United  States,  in  a  copious  supply  of 
m  easily  reduced  iron  ore,  at  no  great  depth  below  the 
evth*8  surface,  and  in  close  proximity  to  coal  deposits  avail- 
ibie  for  working  it.     In  mountain  and  hill  districts  the  abun- 
duice  of  natural  water-power  makes  considerable  amends 
ftr  the  usually  inferior  fertility  of  those  regions.     But  per- 
iiipi  a  greater  advantage  than  all  these  is  a  maritime  situa- 
tioii,  especially  when  accompanied  with  good  natural  har- 
bon ;  and,  next  to  it,  great  navigable  rivers.     These  advan- 
tages consist  indeed  wholly  in  saving  of  cost  of  carriage. 
Bkit  few  who  have  not  considered  the  subject,  have  any  ade- 
qoue  notion  how  great  an  extent  of  economical  advantage 
this  comprises ;  nor,  without  having  considered  the  influ- 
eoee  exercised  on  production  by  exchanges,  and  by  what  is 
eiQed  the  division  of  labor,  can  it  be  fully  estimated.     So 
important  is  it,  that  it  often  does  more  than  counterbalance 
tienlity  of  soil,  and  almost  every  other  natural  inferiority ; 
eipecially  in  that  early  stage  of  industry  in  which  labor  and 
have  not  yet  provided  artificial  means  of  communi- 
1,  capable  of  rivalling  the  natural.    In  the  ancient  world, 
in   the  middle  ages,  the  most  prosperous  conununities 
not  those  which  had  the  largest  territory  or  the  most 
fatile  soil,  but  rather  those  which  had  been  forced  by  natu- 
■1  alenlicy  to  make  the  utmost  possible  use  of  a  convenient 
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maritime  situation;   as  Athens,  Tyre,  Mars^illeSy  Yenioey 
the  free  cities  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  like. 

^  3.  So  much  for  natural  advantages;  the  value  o£ 
which,  cceteris  paribus,  is  too  obvious  to  be  ever  underrated. 
But  experience  testifies  that  natural  advantages  scarcely 
ever  do  for  a  community,  jio  more  than  fortime  and  station 
do  for  an  individual,  anything  like  what  it  lies  in  their  na* 
ture,  or  in  their  capacity  to  do.  The  greatest  advantages 
gratuitously  bestowed  generally  become  disadvantages. 
Neither  now,  nor  in  former  ages  have  the  nations  possess* 
ing  the  best  climate  and  soil,  been  either  the  richest  or  Cha 
most  powerful ;  but  (in  so  far  as  regards  the  mass  of  the 
peojde,)  generally  among  the  poorest,  though,  in  the  midst 
of  poverty,  probably  on  the  whole  the  most  enjoying.  Hu- 
man life  in  those  countries  can  be  supported  on  so  little, 
that  the  poor  seldom  suffer  from  anxiety,  and  in  climates  in 
which  mere  existence  is  a  pleasure,  the  luxury  which  they 
prefer  is  that  of  repose.  Energy,  at  the  call  of  passion,  they 
possess  in  abundance,  but  not  that  which  is  manifested  in 
sustained  and  persevering  labor ;  and  as  they  seldom  coDr 
cem  themselves  enough  about  remote  objects  to  establish 
good  political  institutions,  the  incentives  to  industry  are  fur- 
ther weakened  by  imperfect  protection  of  its  fruits.  Suc- 
cessful production,  like  most  other  kinds  of  success,  depends 
more  on  the  qualities  of  the  human  agents,  than  on  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  work ;  and  it  is  difficulties,  not 
facilities,  that  nourish  bodily  and  mental  energy.  Accord- 
ingly, the  tribes  of  mankind  who  have  overrun  and  con- 
quered others,  and  compelled  them  to  labor  for  their  benefit, 
have  been  mostly  reared  amidst  hardship.  They  have 
either  been  bred  in  the  forests  of  northern  climates,  or  the 
deficiency  of  natural  hardships  has  been  supplied,  as  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  the  artificial  ones  of  a  rigid 
military  discipline.     From  the  time  when  the  circumstances 
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of  modern  society  permitted  the  discontinuance  of  that  dis- 
cipline, the  South  has  no  longer  produced  conquering 
nations ;  military  vigor,  as  well  as  speculative  thought  and 
industrial  energy,  have  all  had  their  principal  seats  in  the 
less  &vored  North. 

As  the  second,  therefore,  of  the  causes  of  superior  pro- 
ductiveness, we  may  rank  the  greater  energy  of  labor.     By 
this  is  not  to  be  understood  occasional,  but  regular  and 
hibitual  energy.     No  one  undergoes,  without  murmuring, 
I  greater  amoimt  of  occasional  fatigue  and  hardship,  or  has 
his  bodily  powers,  and  such  faculties  of  mind  as  he  pos- 
lenes,  kept  longer  at  their  utmost  stretch,  than  the  North 
Ammcan  Indian ;  yet  his  indolence  is  proverbial,  whenever 
he  has  a  brief  respite  from  the  pressure  of  present  wants. 
Individuals,  or  races,  do  not  differ  so  much  in  the  efforts 
they  are  able  and  willing  to  make  under  strong  immediate 
loceotives,  as  in  their  capacity  of  present  exertion  for  a 
diiUot  object,  and  in  the  thoroughness  of  their  application 
to  work  on  ordinary  occasions.     In  this  last  quality  the 
Eogiiah,  and  perhaps  the  Anglo-Americans,  appear  at  pres- 
oit  to  surpass  every  other  people.     This  efficiency  of  labor 
ii  connected  with  their  whole  character ;  with  their  defects, 
tt  much  as  with  their  good  qualities.     The  majority  of 
Englishmen  and  Americans  have  no  life  but  in  their  work ; 
that  alone  stands  between  them  and  ennui.     Either  from 
original  temperament,  climate,  or  want  of  development, 
they  are  too  deficient  in  senses  to  enjoy  mere  existence  in 
mpom ;  and  scarcely  any  pleasure  or  amusement  is  pleasure 
er  amusement  to  them.     Except,  therefore,  those  who  are 
alive  to  some  of  the  nobler  interests  of  humanity,  (a  small 
Maonty  in  all  countries,)  they  have  little  to  distract  their 
Mieotion  firom  work,  or  to  divide  the  dominion  over  them 
the  one  propensity  which  is  the  passion  of  those  who 
no  other,  and  the  satisfaction  of  which  comprises  all 
tfMt  tiiey  imagine  of  success  in  life — the  desire  of  growing 
I.  !!• 
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richer,  and  getting  on  in  the  woald.  This  last  charaiet^iJi- 
tic  belongs  chiefly  to  those  who  are  in  a  condition  superior 
to  day  laborers ;  but  the  absence  of  any  taste  for  amuse* 
ment,  or  enjoyment  of  repose,  is  common  to  all  classes. 
Whether  from  this  or  any  other  cause,  the  national  steadi- 
ness and  persistency  of  labor  extends  to  the  most  improvi- 
dent of  the  English  working  classes — ^those  who  never 
think  of  saving,  or  improving  their  condition.  It  has  be* 
come  the  habit  of  the  country;  and  life  in  England  is 
more  governed  by  habit,  and  less  by  personal  inclination 
and  will,  than  in  any  other  country,  except  perhaps  China 
(xr  Japan.  The  eflect  is,  that  where  hard  labor  is  the  thing 
required,  there  are  no  laborers  like  the  English ;  though  in 
natural  intelligence,  and  even  in  manual  dexterity,  they 
have  many  superiors. 

Energy  of  labor,  though  not  an  unqualified  good,  nor 
one  which  it  is  desirable  to  nourish  at  the  expense  o{  other 
valuable  attributes  of  human  nature,  is  yet,  in  a  certain 
measure,  a  necessary  condition  of  any  great  improvement 
among  mankind.  To  civilize  a  savage,  he  must  be  inspired 
with  new  wants  and  desires,  even  if  not  of  a  very  elevated 
kind,  provided  that  their  gratification  can  be  a  motive  to 
bodily  and  mental  exertion.  If  the  negroes  of  Jamaica 
and  Demerara,  after  their  emancipation,  had  contented  them- 
selves, as  it  was  predicted  they  would  do,  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  abandoned  all  labor  beyond  the  little 
which  in  a  tropical  climate,  with  a  thin  population  and  an 
abundance  of  the  richest  land,  is  sufficient  to  support  exist- 
ence, they  would  have  sunk  into  a  condition  more  barbar- 
ous, though  less  imhappy  than  their  previous  state  of 
slavery.  The  motive  which  was  most  relied  on  for  indit- 
cing  them  to  work  was  their  love  of  fine  clothes  and 
personal  ornaments.  No  one  will  stand  up  for  this  taste  as 
in  itself  worthy  of  being  cultivated,  and  in  most  societies 
its  indulgence  tends  to  impoverish  rather  than  to  enrich ; 
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bot  in  the  state  of  mind  of  the  negroes  it  may  have  been 

the  only  incentive  that  could  make  them  voluntarily  under* 

go  systematic  labor,  and  so  acquire  or  maintain  habits  of 

industry  which  may  be  converted  to  more  valuable  ends. 

As  much  as  the  industrial  spirit  required  to  be  stimulated 

in  their  case,  so  much  does  it  require  to  be  moderated  in 

mch  countries  as  England  and  the  United  States.     There, 

it  is  not  the  desire  of  wealth  that  needs  to  be  taught,  but 

the  use  of  wealth,  and  appreciation  of  the  objects  of  desire 

which  wealth  cannot  purchase,  or  for  attaining  which  it  is 

not  required.     Every  real  improvement  in  the  character  of 

the  Eogli^  or  Americans,  whether  it  consist   in  giving 

them  higher  aspirations,  or  only  more  numerous  and  better 

plearaies,  must  necessarily  moderate  the  i^l-engrossing  tor- 

iDent  of  their  industrialism ;  must  diminish,  therefore,  so 

&r  at  it  depends  on  that  cause  alone,  the  aggregate  produc- 

tireness  at  their  labor.     There  is  no  need,  however,  that  it 

liMikl  diminish  that  strenuous  and  business-like  application 

to  the  matter  in  hand,  which  is  one  of  their  most  precious 

duncteristics.     "Whoever"  (says  Mr.  Laing*)  "looks  into 

the  social  economy  of  an  English  or  Scotch  manufacturing 

dkriet,  in  which  the  population  has  become  thoroughly 

nboed  with  the  spirit  of  productiveness,  will  observe  that 

U  m  not  merely  the  expertness,  despatch,  and  skill  of  the 

opentire   himself,  that   are  concerned  in  the   prodigious 

moiint  of  his  production  in  a  given  time,  but  the  laborer 

vho  wheels  coal  to  his  fire,  the  girl  who  makes  ready  his 

Iweakfittt,  the  whole  population,  in  short,  from  the  potboy 

vho  brings  his  beer,  to  the  banker  who  keeps  his  employer's 

CHh,  are  inspired  with  the  same  alert  spirit,  are  in  fact 

voricmg  to  his  hand  with  the  same  quickness  and  punctuahty 

as  he  works  himself     Elnglish  workmen  taken  to  the  Con* 

liMM  always  complain  that  they  cannot  get  on  with  their 

•Ntim  of  •  TrwHikr,  p.  390. 
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work  as  at  home,  because  of  the  slow,  unpunctual  pipe-in- 
mouth  working  habits  of  those  who  have  to  work  to  their 
hands,  and  on  whom  their  own  activity  and  productiveness 
mainly  depend." 

Foreigners  are  generally  quite  unaware  that  to  these  qual- 
ities in  English  industry  the  wealth  and  power  which  they 
seek  to  emulate  are  in  reality  owing,  and  not  to  the  "ships, 
colonies,  and  commerce"  which  these  qualities  have  called 
into  being,  and  which,  even  if  annihilated,  would  leave 
England  the  richest  coimtry  in  the  world.  An  Englishman, 
of  almost  every  class,  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  laborers, 
because,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  his  heart  is  in  his  work. 
But  it  is  surely  quite  possible  to  put  heart  into  his  woik 
without  being  incapable  of  putting  it  into  anything  else. 
The  desirable  medimn  is  one  which  mankind  have  not  often 
known  how  to  hit — ^when  they  do  labor,  to  do  it  with  all 
their  might,  and  especially  with  all  their  mind ;  but  to  devote 
to  labor  for  mere  pecuniary  gain,  fewer  hours  in  the  day, 
fewer  days  in  the  year,  and  fewer  years  of  life. 

^  4.  The  third  element  which  determines  the  prodnc- 
tiveness  of  the  labor  of  a  community  is  the  skill  and 
knowledge  therein  existing ;  whether  it  be  the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  laborers  themselves,  or  of  those  who  di- 
rect their  labor.  No  illustration  is  requisite  to  show  how 
the  efficacy  of  industry  is  promoted  by  the  manual  dexterity 
of  those  who  perform  mere  routine  processes ;  by  the  intd- 
ligence  of  those  engaged  in  operations  in  which  the  mind 
has  a  considerable  part ;  and  by  the  amount  of  knowledge 
of  natural  powers  and  of  the  properties  of  objects  which  is 
turned  to  the  purposes  of  industry.  That  the  productive- 
ness of  the  labor  of  a  people  is  limited  by  their  knowledge 
of  the  arts  of  life,  is  self-evident ;  and  that  any  progrefli 
in  those  arts,  any  improved  application  of  the  objects  or 
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powers  of  nature  to  industrial  uses,  enables  the  same  quan- 
tity and  intensity  of  labor  to  raise  a  greater  produce. 

Qoe  principal  department  of  these  improvements  consists 
in  the  invention  and  use  of  tools  and  machinery.  The 
manner  in  which  these  serve  to  increase  production  and  to 
economize  labor,  needs  not  be  specially  detailed  in  a  work 
like  the  present :  it  will  be  found  explained  and  exempli- 
fied, in  a  manner  at  once  scientific  and  popular,  in  Mr. 
Babbage's  well-known  "  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manu- 
factures." An  entire  chapter  of  Mr.  Babbage's  book  is 
composed  of  inst€^ces  of  the  efficacy  of  machinery  in 
^'  exerting  forces  too  gi^eat  for  human  power,  and  executing 
operations  too  delicate  for  human  touch."  But  to  find 
examples  of  work  which  could  not  be  performed  at  all  by 
unassisted  labor,  we  need  not  go  so  far.  Without  pumps, 
worked  by  steam-engines  or  otherwise,  the  water  which 
collects  in  mines  could  not  in  many  situations  be  got  rid  of 
at  all,  and  the  mines,  after  being  worked  to  a  little  depths 
must  be  abandcmed ;  without  ships  or  boats,  the  sea  could 
never  have  been  crossed ;  without  tools  of  some  sort,  trees 
could  not  be  cut  down  nor  rocks  excavated ;  a  plough,  or 
at  least  a  spade,  is  necessary  to  any  tillage  of  the  ground. 
Very  simple  and  rude  instruments,  however,  are  sufficient 
to  render  literally  possible  most  works  hitherto  executed  by 
man;  and  subsequent  inventions  have  chiefly  served  to 
enable  the  work  to  be  performed  in  greater  perfection,  and, 
above  all,  with  a  greatly  diminished  quantity  of  labor ;  the 
labor  thus  saved  becoming  disposable  for  other  employment. 

The  use  of  machinery  is  far  from  being  the  only  mode 
in  which  the  effects  of  knowledge  in  aiding  production  are 
exemplified.  In  agriculture  and  horticulture,  machinery 
has  done  little  of  importance  beyond  the  invention  and 
progressive  improvement  of  the  plough  and  a  few  other 
simple  instruments.  The  greatest  agricultural  inventions 
have  consisted  in  the  direct  application  of  more  judicious 
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processes  to  the  land  itself  and  the  plants  growing  on  it : 
such  as  rotation  of  crops,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  leaving 
the  land  uncultivated  for  one  season  in  every  two  or  three ; 
improved  manures,  to  renovate  its  fertility  when  exhausted 
by  cropping ;  conversion  of  bogs  and  marshes  into  cultiva- 
ble land;  such  modes  of  pruning,  and  of  training -and 
propping  up  plants  and  trees,  as  experience  has  shown  to 
deserve  the  preference ;  in  the  case  of  the  more  expensive 
cultures,  planting  the  seeds  or  roots  further  apart,  and  more 
completely  pulverizing  the  soil  in  which  they  are  placed, 
&c.  In  manufactures  and  commerce,  some  of  the  most 
important  improvements  consist  in  economizing  time ;  in 
making  the  return  follow  more  speedily  upon  the  labor  and 
outlay.  There  are  others  of  which  the  advanti^e  consists 
in  economy  of  material. 

^  5.  But  the  effects  of  the  increased  knowledge  of  a 
community  in  increasing  its  wealth,  need  the  less  illustrft* 
tion  as  they  have  become  familiar  to  the  most  uneducated, 
from  such  conspicuous  instances  as  railways  and  steam 
ships.  A  thing  not  yet,  perhaps,  so  well  understood  and 
recognized,  is  the  economical  value  of  the  general  diffusion 
of  intelligence  among  the  people.  The  niunber  of  persons 
fitted  to  direct  and  superintend  any  industrial  enterprise,  or 
even  to  execute  any  process  which  cannot  be  reduced  al- 
most to  an  affair  of  memory  and  routine,  is  always  far  shc^ 
of  the  demand ;  as  is  evident  from  the  enormous  difference 
between  the  salaries  paid  to  such  persons,  and  the  wages  of 
ordinary  labor.  The  deficiency  of  practical  good  sense, 
which  renders  the  majority  of  the  laboring  class,  in  this 
and  many  other  countries,  such  bad  calculatora— which 
makes,  for  instance,  their  domestic  economy  so  improvident, 
lax,  and  irregular — ^must  disqualify  them  for  any  but  a  low 
grade  of  intelligent  labor,  and  render  their  industry  far  lets 
productive  than  with  equal  energy  it  otherwise  might  ba 
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The  importance,  even  in  this  limited  aspect,  of  popular 
education,  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  politicians, 
especially  in  England;  since  competent  observers,  accus- 
tomed to  employ  laborers  of  various  nations,  testify  that  in 
the  workmen  of  other  countries  they  often  find  great  intel- 
ligence wholly  apart  from  instruction,  but  that  if  an  English 
laborer  is  anything  but  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 
water,  he  is  indebted  to  education  (though  often  to  self- 
education)  for  it.* 


*EztnetB  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Escher,  of  Zurich,  (an  engineer  and 
eotton  mannfacturer,  emplo jing  nearly  two  thousand  working  men  of  man j 
different  nationa,)  annexed  to  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
b  IS40,  on  the  training  of  pauper  children. 

''Tbe  Italians'  quickness  of  perception  ii  shown  in  rapidly  comprehend- 

iB|  anj  new  descriptions  of  labor  put  into   their  hands,  in  a  power  of 

^lucklj  comprehending  the  meaning  of  their  employer,  of  adapting  them- 

Kivci  to  new  circumstances,  much  beyond  what  any  other  classes  hare. 

^  Preach  workmen  hare  the  like  natural  characteristics,  only  in  a  some- 

v^  kmer  degree.    The  Knglish,  Swiss,  German,  and  Dutch  workmen, 

**  fad  hare  aU  much  slower  natural  comprehension.    As  workmen  oniif, 

^  pderence  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  English ;  because  as  we  find  them 

^  «e  aU  trained  to  special  branches,  on  which  they  have  had  compara- 

^7  superior  training  and  hare  concentrated  aU  their  thoughts.    As  men 

^  baoBcas  or  of  general  usefulness,  and  as  men  with  whom  an  employer 

*vald  best  like  to  be  surrounded,  I  should,  howercr,  decidedly  prefer  the 

Stuas  and  the  Swiss,  but  more  especially  the  Saxons,  because  they  hare 

W  a  vary  careful  general  education,  which  has  extended  their  capacitiea 

^tymd  amy  special  employment,  and  rendered  them  fit  to  take  up,  after  a 

f^oit  preparation,  any  employment  to  which  they  may  be  caUed.     If  I  hare 

li  EagiiBh  workman  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  steam  engine,  he  wOl 

diat,  and  nothing  else ;  and  for  other  circumstances  or  other 

ct  BMclianics,  howerer  closely  allied,  he  will  be  comparatirely 

bripliss  to  adapt  himself  to  all  the  circumstances  that  may  arise,  to  make 

<nsafianiili  lor  them,  and  gire  sound  advice  or  write  clear  statements  and 

ktttn  OB  kia  work  in  the  rarious  related  branches  of  mechanics.** 

On  tW  eooaoetioa  between  mental  cultivation  and  moral  trustworthineaa 
ii  ika  kboring  class,  the  same  witness  says,  **  The  better  educated  work- 
tta  we  find  are  distinguished  by  superior  moral  habits  in  every  respect. 
h  die  irsl  place,  they  are  entirely  sober ;  they  arc  discreet  in  their  enjoy- 
MMW  whiA  are  of  a  more  rational  and  refined  kind ;  they  have  a  taale 
fv  MM^  b«CUr  aocicty,  which  they  s^^proach  reapectf oUy ,  and  oonaaqnantlj 
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The  moral  qualities  of  the  lab(»rer8  are  fully  as  importaiit, 
to  the  efficiency  and  worth  of  their  labor,  as  the  intellectoi^ 
Independently  of  the  effects  of  intemperance  upon  their 
bodily  and  mental  faculties,  and  of  flighty,  unsteady  habiti 
upon  the  energy  and  continuity  of  their  work,  (points  so 
easily  understood  as  not  to  require  being  insisted  upon,)  il 
is  well  worthy  of  meditation,  how  much  of  the  aggregate 
eflfect  of  their  labor  depends  on  their  Uiistworthiness.  M 
the  labor  expended  in  watching  that  they  fulfil  their  en- 
gagement, or  in  verifying  that  they  have  fulfilled  it,  is  so 
much  withdrawn  from  the  real  business  of  production,  to  be 
devoted  to  a  subsidiary  function  rendered  needful,  not  by 
the  necessity  of  things,  but  by  the  dishonesty  of  men.  Nor 
are  the  greatest  outward  precautions  comparable  in  efficacy 


&id  much  readier  admittance  to  it ;  they  cultivate  muaic ;  they  read ;  they 
ei\|oy  the  pleasures  of  scenery,  and  make  parties  for  excursioos  into  tha 
country;  they  are  economical,  and  their  economy  extends  beyond  thdr 
own  purse  to  the  stock  of  their  master ;  they  are  consequently  honest  aad 
trust wcMTthy."  And  in  answer  to  a  question  respecting  the  English  woik- 
■ken,  **  Whilst  in  respect  to  the  work  to  which  they  have  been  apeeiatty 
trained  they  are  the  most  skilful,  they  are  in  conduct  the  most  diaoidHiyf 
debauched,  and  unruly,  and  least  respectable  and  trustworthy  of  aay  aalioB 
whatsoever  whom  wc  have  employed,  (and  in  saying  this  I  express  the  ex- 
perience of  every  manufacturer  on  the  continent  to  whom  I  ha;re  apokcB, 
•ad  especially  of  the  English  manufacturers,  who  make  the  loiideit  oqbi- 
plaints.)  These  characteristics  of  depravity  do  not  apply  to  the  ^''rg?**^ 
workmen  who  have  received  an  education,  but  attach  to  the  otheia  in  tihe 
degree  in  which  they  are  in  want  of  it.  When  the  uneducated  "Rngliih 
workmen  are  released  from  the  bonds  of  iron  discipline  in  which  they  ham 
been  restrained  by  their  employers  in  England,  and  are  treated  with  thft 
urbanity  and  friendly  feeling  which  the  more  educated  workmen  on  tiMB 
continent  expect  and  receive  from  their  employers,  they,  the  English  woik* 
men,  completely  lose  their  balance ;  they  do  not  understand  their  positioiw 
•ad  after  a  certain  time  become  totally  unmanageable  and  uselMS.  Thft 
educated  English  woikmcn  in  a  short  time  comprehend  their  poaitioii»  saA 
adopt  an  appropriate  behavior." 

The  entire  evidence  of  this  intelligent  and  experienced  employer  of  lakor 
ii  deserving  of  attention ;  as  well  as  much  testimony  on  similar  poinla  hf 
Other  witacssea,  contained  in  the  same  voluoie. 
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to  the  monitor  within.     The  advantage  that  it  is  to  man- 
kind to  be  able  to  trust  one  another,  penetrates  into  every 
crcrice  and  cranny  of  human  life :  the  economical  is  per- 
haps the  smallest  part  of  it,  yet  even  this  is  incalculable. 
To  consider  only  the  direct  waste  of  wealth  occasioned  to 
•ociety  by  human  improbity ;  there  is  in  all  rich  communi- 
ties a  predatory  population,  who  live  by  pillaging  or  over- 
reaching other  people ;  their  numbers  cannot  be  authenti- 
cally ascertained,  but  on  the  lowest  estimate,  in  a  country 
like  England,  it  is  very  large.     The  support   of  these  per- 
wfw  is  a  direct  biurthen  on  the  national  industry.     The 
police,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  punishment,  and  of  crim- 
inal and  partly  of  civil  justice,  are  a  second  burthen  ren- 
ted necessary  Ry  the  first.     The  highly  paid  profession  of 
lawyers  are  required  and  supported  principally  by  the  dis- 
honesty of  mankind.     As  the  standard  of  integrity  in  a 
commonity  is  higher,  so  are  all  these  expenses  less.     But 
this  positive  saving  is  far  outweighed  by  the  increased  spirit, 
the  feeling  of  power  and  confidence,  with  which  works  of 
*B  lorts  are  planned  and  carried  on  by  those  who  feel  that 
•U  whose  aid  is  required  will  do  their  part  faithfully  accord- 
o?  to  their  contracts.     Conjoint  action  is  possible  just  in 
proportion  as  human  beings  can  rely  on  each  other.    There 
^  eomithes  in  Europe,  of  first-rate  industrial  capabilities, 
whcie  the  most  serious  impediment  to  conducting  business 
coDcems  on  a  large  scale,  is  the  rarity  of  persons  who  are 
supposed  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  receipt  and  expenditure 
of  Urge  sums  of  money.     There  are  nations  whose  com- 
omdities  are  looked  shyly  upon  by  merchants,  because  they 
ftonot  depend  on  finding  the  quality  of  the  article  conform- 
able to  that  of  the  sample.     Such  short-sighted  frauds  are 
hr  horn  unexampled  even  in  English  exports.     Every  one 
has  hrafd  of  "devil's  dust;"  and  among  other  instances 
by  Mr.  Babbage  is  one  in  which  a  branch  of  export 
for  a  long  time  actually  stopped  by  the  forgeries 
L  12 
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and  frauds  which  had  occurred  in  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  substantial  advantage  derived  in  business  transactions 
from  proved  trustworthiness,  is  not  less  remarkably  exem- 
plified in  the  same  work.  "  At  one  of  our  largest  towns, 
sales  and  purchases  on  a  very  extensive  scale  are  made  daily 
in  the  course  of  business  without  any  of  the  parties  ever 
exchanging  a  written  docmnent."  Spread  over  a  whole 
year's  transactions,  how  great  a  return,  in  saving  of  time, 
trouble,  and  expense,  is  brought  in  to  the  producers  and 
dealers  of  such  a  town  from  their  own  integrity.  "  The 
influence  of  established  character  in  producing  confidence 
operated  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  at  the  time  of  the 
exclusion  of  British  manufactures  from  the  continent  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  One  of  our  largest  establishments  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  extensive  business  with  a  house 
in  the  centre  of  Germany ;  but  on  the  closing  of  the  conti- 
nental ports  against  our  manufactures,  heavy  penalties  were 
inflicted  on  all  those  who  contravened  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees.  The  English  manufacturer  continued,  nev- 
ertheless, to  receive  orders,  with  directions  how  to  consign 
them,  and  appointments  for  the  time  and  mode  of  payment, 
in  letters,  the  handwriting  of  which  was  known  to  him,  but 
which  were  never  signed,  except  by  the  Christian  name  of 
one  of  the  firm,  and  even  in  some  instances  they  were  with- 
out any  signature  at  all.  These  orders  were  executed,  and 
in  no  instance  was  there  the  least  irregularity  in  the  pay- 
ments.'** 


♦  Some  minor  instances  noticed  by  Mr.  Babbage  may  be  cited,  in  further 
illustration  of  the  waste  occasioned  to  society  through  the  inability  of  Ui 
members  to  trust  one  another. 

**  The  cost  to  the  purchaser,  is  the  price  he  pays  for  any  article,  added  to 
the  cost  of  Terif^ing  the  fact  of  its  having  that  degree  of  goodness  for  which 
he  contracts.  In  some  cases  the  goodness  of  the  article  is  evident  on  mere 
inspection ;  and  in  those  cases  there  is  not  much  difference  of  price  at  differ- 
ent shops.  The  goodness  of  loaf  sugar,  for  instance,  can  be  discerned  almoit 
■t  A  glaooe ;  and  the  conaequence  is,  that  the  price  is  bo  onifonn^  and  the 
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^  6.  Among  the  secondary  causes  which  determine  the 
productiveness  of  productive  agents,  the  most  important  is 
Security.  By  security  I  mean  the  completeness  of  the  pro- 
tection which  society  affords  to  its  members.  This  consists 
of  protection  by  the  government  and  protection  against  the 


profit  upon  it  bo  small,  that  no  grocer  is  at  all  anxious  to  seU  it ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  tefl^  of  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  judge,  and  which 
esn  be  adulterated  hy  mixture,  so  as  to  deceive  the  skill  even  of  a  practiced 
eje,  has  a  great  variety  of  different  prices,  and  is  that  article  which  every 
grocer  is  most  anxious  to  seU  to  his  customers.  The  difficulty  and  expense 
of  verification  are  in  some  instances  so  great  as  to  justify  the  deviation  from 
well-eatablished  jninciples.  Thus  it  is  a  general  maxim,  that  government 
cam  purchase  any  article  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  they  can  manu- 
fiicture  it  themselves.  But  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  considered  more  eco- 
nomical to  build  extensive  flour  mills,  (such  as  those  at  Dcptford,)  and  to 
grind  their  own  com,  than  to  verify  each  sack  of  purchased  flour,  and  to  em- 
ploy persons  in  devising  methods  of  detecting  the  new  modes  of  adulteration 
which  might  be  continually  resorted  to."  A  similar  want  of  confidence 
might  deprive  a  nation,  such  as  the  United  States,  of  a  large  export  trade  in 
flour. 

Again :  **  Some  years  since,  a  mode  of  preparing  old  clover  and  trefoil 
seeds  by  a  process  called  doctoring,  became  so  prevalent  as  to  excite  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  appeared  in  evidence  before  a  com- 
mittee, that  the  old  seed  of  the  white  clover  was  doctored  by  first  wetting  it 
■lightly,  and  then  drying  it  by  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur ;  and  that  the 
red  clover  seed  had  its  color  unproved  by  shaking  it  in  a  sack  with  a  small 
quantity  of  indigo ;  but  this  being  detected  after  a  time,  the  doctors  then 
used  a  preparation  of  logwood,  fined  by  a  little  copperas,  and  sometimes  by 
verdigris ;  thus  at  once  improving  the  appearance  of  the  old  seed,  and  di- 
minishing, if  not  destroying,  its  vegetative  power,  already  enfeebled  by  age. 
Supposing  no  injury  had  resulted  to  good  seed  so  prepared,  it  was  proved 
that  £rom  the  improved  appearance,  the  market  price  would  be  enhanced  by 
this  process,  firom  five  to  twenty-five  shillings  a  hundred  weight.  But  the 
greatest  evil  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  these  processes  rendering  old 
and  worthless  seed  equal  in  appearance  to  the  best.  One  witness  had  tried 
some  doctored  seed,  and  found  that  not  above  one  groin  in  a  hundred  grew, 
and  that  those  which  did  vegetate  died  away  afterwards;  whilst  about 
ei^ty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  good  seed  usually  grows.  The  seed  so  treated 
was  sold  to  retail  dealers  in  the  country,  who  of  course  endeavored  to  pur- 
chase at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  from  them  it  got  into  the  hands  of  the  far- 
men,  neither  of  these  classes  being  capable  of  distinguishing  the  fraudulent 
fhrn  the  genuine  seed.    Many  cultivators  in  consequence  diminished  their 
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government.  The  latter  is  the  more  important.  Where  a 
person  known  to  possess  anything  worth  taking  away,  can 
expect  nothing  but  to  have  it  torn  from  him,  with  every 
circumstance  of  tyrannical  violence,  by  the  agents  of  a  ra- 
pacious government,  it  is  not  likely  that  many  will  exert 
themselves  to  produce  much  more  than  necessaries.  This 
is  the  acknowledged  explanation  of  the  poverty  of  many 
fertile  tracts  of  Asia,  which  were  once  prosperous  and  popu- 
lous. From  this  to  the  degree  of  security  enjoyed  in  the 
best  governed  parts  of  Europe,  there  are  niunerous  grada- 
tions. In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  a  vicious  system 
of  taxation  on  the  land,  and  still  more  the  absence  of  redress 
against  the  arbitrary  exactions  which  were  made  under 
color  of  the  taxes,  rendered  it  the  interest  of  every  cultivator 
to  appear  poor,  and  therefore  to  cultivate  badly.     The  only 

consumption  of  the  article,  and  others  were  obliged  to  pay  a  higher  price  to 
those  who  had  skiU  to  distinguish  the  mixed  seed,  and  who  had  intcgritj 
and  character  to  prevent  them  from  dealing  in  it." 

The  same  writer  states  that  Irish  flax,  though  in  natural  quality  inferior 
to  none,  sells,  or  did  lately  sell,  in  the  market  at  a  penny  to  two-pence  per 
pound  less  than  foreign  or  British  flax ;  part  of  the  difference  arising  from 
negligence  in  its  preparation,  but  part  from  the  cause  mentioned  in  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Corry,  many  years  Secretary  to  the  Irish  Linen  Board :  "  The 
owners  of  the  flax,  who  are  almost  always  people  ii>  the  lower  classes  of 
life,  believe  that  they  can  best  advance  their  own  interests  by  imposing  on 
the  buyers.  Flax  being  sold  by  weight,  various  expedients  are  used  to  in- 
crease it;  and  every  expedient  is  injurious,  particularly  the  damping  of  it; 
a  very  common  practice,  which  makes  the  flax  afterwards  heat.  The  inside 
of  every  bundle  (and  the  bundles  all  vary  in  bulk)  is  often  fuU  of  pebbles, 
or  dirt  of  various  kinds,  to  increase  the  weight.  In  this  state  it  is  purchased 
and  exported  to  Great  Britain." 

It  was  {j^ven  in  eWdence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commoni 
that  the  lace  trade  at  Nottingham  had  greatly  fallen  off  from  the  making  of 
frtiudulent  and  bad  articles ;  that  "  a  kind  of  lace  caUed  tingle-press  waf 
manufactured,"  (I  still  quote  Mr.  Babbage,)  **  which,  although  good  to  the 
eye,  became  nearly  spoiled  in  washing  by  the  slipping  of  the  threads ;  thit 
not  one  person  in  a  thousand  could  distinguish  the  difference  between  sin- 
gle-press and  double-press  lace;  that  even  workmen  and  manufacturen 
were  obliged  to  employ  a  magnifying-glass  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  a 
another  similar  article,  called  warp-lace,  such  aid  was  essentiaL'* 
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iuecnrity  which  is  altogether  paralyzing  to  the  active  ener- 
gies of  {Htxlucers,  is  that  arising  from  the  government,  or 
from  persons  invested  with  its  authority.     Against  all  other 
depredators  there  is  a  hope  of  defending  oneself     Greece 
ind  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  ancient  world,  Flanders  and 
Italy  in  the  middle  ages,  by  no  means  enjoyed  what  any 
one  with  modem  ideas  would  call  security;   the  state  of 
society  was  most  unsettled  and  turbulent ;  person  and  pro- 
perty were  exposed  to  a  thousand  dangers.     But  they  were 
free  countries ;  they  were  neither  arbitrarily  oppressed,  nor 
lyttematically  plundered  by  their  governments.      Against 
oth«  enemies  the  individual  energy  which  their  institutions 
called  forth,  enabled  them  to  make  successful  resistance ; 
their  labor,  therefore,  was  eminently  productive,  and  their 
riches,  while  they  remained  free,  were  constantly  on  the 
increase.     The  Roman  despotism,  putting  an  end  to  wars 
and  internal  conflicts  throughout  the  empire,  relieved  the 
whject  population  from  much  of  the  former  insecurity ;  but 
hccauac  it  left  them  under  the  grinding  yoke  of  its  own  ra- 
pacity, they  became  enervated  and  impoverished  until  they 
»ere  an  easy  prey  to  barbarous  but  free  invaders.     They 
vould  neither  fight  nor  labor,  because  they  were  no  longer 
niTered  to  enjoy  that  for  which  they  fought  and  labored. 

Miieh  of  the  security  of  person  and  property  in  modern 
iHlioiis  is  the  effect  of  manners  and  opinion  rather  than  of 
hw.  There  are  countries  in  Europe  where  the  monarch  is 
nofninally  absolute,  but  where,  from  the  restraints  imposed 
try  established  usage,  no  subject  feels  practically  in  th^ 
■EDallest  danger  of  having  his  possessions  arbitrarily  seized 
c€  a  eontribution  levied  on  them  by  the  government.  There 
anoBt  however  be  in  such  governments  much  petty  plunder 
Mid  otiier  tjrraiiny  by  subordinate  agents,  for  which  redress 
obuined,  owing  to  the  want  of  publicity  which  is  lh» 
character  of  absolute  governments.  In  England 
people  are  tolerably  well  protected,  both  by  institutions 
V  12* 
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and  manners,  against  the  agents  of  government ;  but,  for  the 
security  they  enjoy  against  other  evil  doers,  they  are  very 
little  indebted  to  their  institutions.  The  laws  cannot  be 
said  to  afford  protection  to  property  when  they  afford  it 
only  at  such  a  cost  as  renders  submission  to  injury  in 
general  the  better  calculation.  The  security  of  property  in 
England  is  owing  (except  as  regards  open  violence)  to  opin- 
ion, and  the  fear  of  exposure,  much  more  than  to  the  law 
and  the  courts  of  justice.  Of  late,  indeed,  law  has  thrown 
a  part  of  its  weight  into  the  other  scale,  by  a  course  of  le- 
gislation on  the  subject  of  insolvent  debtors,  which  is  almost 
a  direct  encouragement  to  repudiation  of  engagements. 

Independently  of  all  imperfection  in  the  bulwarks  which 
society  purposely  throws  round  what  it  recognizes  as  pro- 
perty, there  are  various  other  modes  in  which  defective 
institutions  impede  the  employment  of  the  productive  re- 
sources of  a  country  to  the  best  advantage.  We  shall  have 
occasion  for  noticing  many  of  these  in  the  progress  of  our 
subject.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that  the  efficiency 
of  industry  may  be  expected  to  be  great,  in  proportion  as 
the  fruits  of  industry  are  insured  to  the  person  exerting  it ; 
and  that  all  social  arrangements  are  conducive  to  useful 
exertion,  according  as  they  provide  that  the  reward  of  every 
one  for  his  labor  shall  be  proportioned  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  benefit  which  it  produces.  All  laws  or  usages  which 
favor  one  class  or  sort  of  persons  to  the  disadvantage  of 
others ;  which  chain  up  the  efforts  of  any  part  of  the  com- 
munity in  pursuit  of  their  own  good,  or  stand  between  those 
efforts  and  their  natural  fruits,  are  (independently  of  all 
other  grounds  of  condemnation)  violations  of  the  fundar 
mental  principles  of  economical  policy,  and  tend  to  make 
the  aggregate  productive  powers  of  the  community^  produc- 
tive in  a  less  degree  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

or    C0OP£BATI0N|  OR  THE    COlfBINATION    OF    LABOR. 

^  1.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  circumstances  which 
promote  the  productiveness  of  labor,  we  have  left  one  nor 
touched,  which,  because  of  its  importance,  and  of  the  many 
topics  of  discussion  which,  it  involves,  requires  to  be  treated 
apart.  This  is,  cooperation,  or  the  combined  action  of 
numbers.  Of  this  great  aid  to  production,  a  single  depart- 
ment, known  by  the  name  of  Division  of  Labor,  has  en* 
gaged  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  political  economists ; 
most  deservedly  indeed,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  other  cases 
and  exemplifications  of  the  same  comi»rehensuve  law,  Mr. 
Wakefield  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  point  out,  that  a  part 
of  the  subject  ha4,  with  injurious  effect,  been  mistaken  for 
the  whole ;  that  a  more  fundamental  principle  lies  beneath 
that  of  the  division  of  labor,  and  comprehends  it. 

Cooperation,  he  obi^rves,*  is  <<of  two  distinct  kinds; 
first,  such  cooperation  as  takes  place  when  several  persons 
help  each  other  in  the  same  employment ;  secondly,  such 
cooperation  as  takes  place  when  several  persons  help  each 
other  in  different  employments.  These  may  be  termed 
Simple  Cooperation  and  Complex  Cooperation. 

"  The  advantage  of  simple  cooperation  is  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  two  grayhounds  running  together,  which,  it  is 
said,  will  kill  more  hares  than  four  grayhounds  running 
separately.  In  a  vast  number  of  simple  operations  performed 
by  human  exertion,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  two  men  working 
together  will  do  more  than  four,  or  four  times  four  men,  each 
of  whom  should  work  alone.    In  the  lifting  of  heavy  weights, 

•  Note  to  Wal^eld'8  editkm  of  Adam  Smith,  toI.  L  p.  2<« 
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for  example,  in  the  felling  of  trees,  in  the  sawing  of  timberi 
in  the  gathering  of  much  hay  or  corn  during  a  short  period 
of  fine  weather,  in  draining  a  large  extent  of  land  during  the 
short  season  when  such  a  work  may  be  properly  conducted, 
in  the  pulling  of  ropes  on  board  ship,  in  the  rowing  of  large 
boats,  in  some  mining  operations,  in  the  erection  of  a  scaf- 
folding for  building,  and  in  the  breaking  of  stones  for  the 
repair  of  a  road,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  road  shall  always 
be  kept  in  good  order ;  in  all  these  simple  operations,  and 
thousands  more,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  many  persons 
should  work  together,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  place, 
and  in  the  same  way.  The  savages  of  New  Holland  never 
help  each  other,  even  in  the  most  simple  operations ;  and 
their  condition  is  hardly  superior,  in  some  respects  it  is  in- 
ferior, to  that  of  the  wild  animals  which  they  now  and  then 
catch.  Let  any  one  imagine  that  the  laborers  of  England 
should  suddenly  desist  from  helping  each  other  in  simjde 
employments,  and  he  will  see  at  once  th^prodigious  advan- 
tages of  simple  cooperation.  In  a  countless  number  of 
employments,  the  produce  of  labor  is,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  in  proportion  to  such  mutual  assistance  amongst  the 
workmen.  This  is  the  first  step  in  social  improvement." 
The  second  is,  when  "  one  body  of  men  having  combined 
their  labor  to  raise  more  food  than  they  require,  another 
body  of  men  are  induced  to  combine  their  labor  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  more  clothes  than  they  require,  and 
with  those  surplus  clothes  buying  the  surplus  food  of  the 
other  body  of  laborers ;  while,  if  both  bodies  together  have 
produced  more  food  and  clothes  than  they  both  require,  both 
bodies  obtain,  by  means  of  exchange,  a  proper  capital  for 
setting  more  laborers  to  work  in  their  respective  occupa- 
nons."  To  simple  cooperation,  is  thus  superadded  what 
Mr.  Wakefield  terms  Complex  Cooperation.  The  one  is 
the  combination  of  several  laborers  to  help  each  other  in 
the  same  set  of  operations ;  the  other  is  the  combination 
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of  several  laborers  to  help  one  another  by  a  division  of 
operations. 

There  is  '^  an  important  distinction  betwcflen  simple  and 
complex  cooperation.  Of  the  former,  one  is  always  con- 
scious at  the  time  of  practicing  it :  it  is  obvious  to  the 
most  ignorant  and  vulgar  eye.  Of  the  latter,  but  a  very 
few  of  the  vast  numbers  who  practice  it  are  in  any  degree 
conscious.  The  cause  of  this  distinction  is  easily  seen. 
When  several  men  are  employed  in  lifting  the  same  weight, 
or  pulling  the  same  rope,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
place,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  they  cooperate 
with  each  other ;  the  fact  is  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the 
mere  sense  of  sight ;  but  when  several  men  or  bodies  of 
men,  are  employed  at  different  times  and  places,  and  in 
different  pursuits,  their  cooperation  with  each  other, 
though  it  may  be  quite  as  certain,  is  not  so  readily  per- 
ceived as  in  the  other  case :  in  order  to  perceive  it,  a  complex 
operation  of  the  mind  is  required." 

In  the  {present  state  of  society  the  breeding '  and  feeding 
of  sheep  is  the  occupation  of  one  set  of  people,  dressing  the 
wool  to  prepare  it  for  the  spinner  is  that  of  another,  spin- 
ning it  into  thread  of  a  third,  weaving  the  thread  into 
broadcloth  of  a  fourth,  dyeing  the  cloth  of  a  fifth,  making 
it  into  a  coat  of  a  sixth,  without  counting  the  multitude  of 
carriers,  merchants,  factors,  and  retailers,  put  in  requisition 
at  the  successive  stages  of  this  progress.  All  these  persons, 
without  knowledge  of  one  another  or  previous  imderstand- 
ing,  cooperate  in  tlje  production  of  the  ultimate  result,  a 
coat.  But  these  are  far  from  being  all  who  cooperate  in  it ; 
for  each  of  these  persons  requires  food,  and  many  other 
articles  of  consumption,  and  unless  he  could  have  relied 
that  other  people  would  produce  these  for  him,  he  could  nor 
have  devoted  his  whole  time  to  one  step  in  the  succession 
of  operations  which  produces  one  single  commodity,  a 
coat.     Every  person  who  took  part  in  producing  food  or 
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erecting  houses  for  this  series  of  producers,  has,  however 
unconsciously  on  his  part,  combined  his  labor  with  theirs. 
It  is  by  a  real  though  unexpressed  concert  "  that  the  body 
who  raise  more  food  than  they  want,  can  exchange  with 
the  body  who  raise  more  clothes  than  they  want ;  and  if 
the  two  bodies  were  separated,  either  by  distance  or  disin- 
clination— ^unless  the  two  bodies  should  virtually  form 
themselves  into  one,  for  the  common  object  of  raising 
enough  food  and  clothes  for  the  whole — ^they  could  not 
divide  into  two  distinct  parts  the  whole  operation  of  pro- 
ducing a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  and  clothes." 

^  2.  The  influence  exercised  on  production  by  the  sep- 
aration of  employments,  is  more  fundamental  than,  from  the 
mode  in  which  the  subject  is  usually  treated,  a  reader  might 
be  induced  to  suppose.  It  is  not  merely  that  when  the  pro- 
duction of  difierent  things  becomes  the  sole  or  principal 
occupation  of  different  persons,  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
each  kind  of  article  is  produced.  The  truth  is  much  beyond 
this.  Without  some  separation  of  employments,  very  few 
things  would  be  produced  at  all. 

Suppose  a  set  of  persons,  or  a  number  of  families,  all 
employed  in  precisely  the  same  manner ;  each  family  settled 
on  a  piece  of  its  own  land,  on  which  it  grows  by  its  labor 
the  food  required  for  its  own  sustenance,  and  as  there  are 
no  persons  to  buy  any  surplus  produce  where  all  are  pro- 
ducers, each  family  has  to  produce  within  itself  whatever 
other  articles  it  consumes.  In  such  circumstances,  if  the 
soil  was  tolerably  fertile,  and  population  did  not  tread  too 
closely  on  the  heels  of  subsistence,  there  would  be,  no 
^oubt,  some  kind  of  domestic  manufactures ;  clothing  f<Mr 
xhe  family  might  perhaps  be  spun  and  woven  within  it,  by 
the  labor  probably  of  the  women,  (a  first  step  in  the  separa- 
tion of  employments;)  and  a  dwelling  of  some  sort  would 
be  erected  and  kept  in  repair  1)y  their  imited  labor.     But 
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beyond  simple  food,  (precarious  too,  from  the  variations  of 
the* seasons,)  coarse  clothing,  and  very  imperfect  lodging,  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  that  the  family  should  produce 
anything  more.  They  would,  in  general,  require  their 
utmost  exertions  to  accomplish  so  much.  Their  power  even 
of  extracting  food  from  the  soil  would  be  kept  within  nar- 
row limits  by  the  quality  of  their  tools,  which  would 
necessarily  be  of  the  most  wretched  description.  To  do 
almost  anything  in  the  way  of  producing  for  themselves 
articles  of  convenience  or  luxury,  would  require  too  much 
time,  and,  in  many  cases,  their  presence  in  a  different  place. 
Very  few  kinds  of  industry,  therefore,  would  exist ;  and 
that  which  did  exist,  namely,  the  production  of  necessaries, 
would  be  extremely  inefficient,  not  solely  from  imperfect 
implements,  but  because,  when  the  ground  and  the  domes- 
tic industry  fed  by  it  had  been  made  to  supply  the  neces- 
saries of  a  single  family  in  tolerable  abundance,  there  would 
be  little  motive,  while  the  numbers  of  the  family  remained 
the  same,  to  make  either  the  land  or  the  labor  produce 
more. 

But  suppose  an  event  to  occur,  which  would  amount  to 
a  revolution  in  the  circumstances  of  this  little  settlement. 
Suppose  that  a  company  of  artificers,  provided  with  tools, 
and  with  food  sufficient  to  maintain  them  for  a  year,  arrive  in 
the  country  and  establish  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
population.  These  new  settlers  occupy  themselves  in  pro- 
ducing articles  of  use  or  ornament  adapted  to  the  taste  of  a 
simple  people  ;  and  before  their  food  is  exhausted,  they  have 
produced  these  in  considerable  quantity,  and  are  ready  to 
exchange  them  for  more  food.  The  economical  position  of 
the  landed  population  is  now  most  materially  altered.  They 
have  an  opportunity  given  them  of  acquiring  comforts  and 
luxuries.  Things  which,  while  they  depended  solely  on  their 
own  labor  they  never  could  have  obtained,  because  they 
could  not  have  produced,  are  now  accessible  to  them  if  they 
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can  succeed  in  producing  an  additional  quantity  of  food  and 
necessaries.  They  are  thus  incited  to  increase  the  pnxfac- 
tiveness  of  their  industry.  Among  the  conveniences  for  the 
first  time  made  accessible  to  them,  better  tools  are  probably 
one ;  and  apart  from  this,  they  have  a  motive  to  labor 
more  assiduously,  and  adopt  contrivances  for  making  their 
labor  more  effectual.  By  these  means  they  will  generally 
succeed  in  compelling  their  land  to  produce,  not  only  food 
for  themselves,  but  a  surplus  for  the  new  comers,  where- 
with to  buy  from  them  the  products  of  their  industry. 
The  new  settlers  constitute  what  is  called  a  market  for 
surplus  agricultural  produce  ;  and  their  arrival  has  enriched 
the  settlement  not  only  by  the  manufactured  articles  which 
they  produce,  but  by  the  food  which  would  not  have  been 
produced  unless  they  had  been  there  to  consume  it. 

There  is  no  inconsistency  between  this  doctrine,  and  the 
principle  we  have  laid  down,  that  a  market  for  commodities 
does  not  constitute  employment  for  labor.*  The  labor  of 
the  agriculturists  was  already  provided  with  emplo3rment ; 
they  are  not  indebted  to  the  demand  of  the  new  comers  for 
being  able  to  maintain  themselves.  What  that  demand 
does  for  them  is,  to  call  their  labor  into  increased  vigor  and 
efficiency;  to  stimulate  them,  by  new  motives,  to  new 
e:xertions.  Neither  do  the  new  comers  owe  their  mainte- 
nance and  employment  to  the  demand  of  the  agriculturists ; 
with  a  yearns  subsistence  in  store,  they  could  have  settled 
side  by  side  with  the  former  inhabitants,  and  produced  a 
similar  scanty  stock  of  food  and  necessaries.  Nevertheless, 
we  see  of  what  supreme  importance  to  the  productiveness 
of  the  labor  of  producers,  is  the  existence  of  other  pro- 
ducers within  reach,  employed  in  a  different  kind  of  in- 
dustry. The  power  of  exchanging  the  products  of  one 
kind  of  labor  for  those  of  another,  is  a  condition,  but  for 

♦  Supra,  pp.  99 — 104. 
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which,  there  would  almost  always  be  a  smaller  quantity  ot 
labor  altogether.  When  a  new  market  is  opened  for  any 
product  of  industry,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  the  article  is 
consequently  produced,  the  increased  production  is  not 
always  obtained  at  the  expense  of  some  other  product ;  it 
is  often  a  new  creation,  the  result  of  labor  which  would 
otherwise  have  remained  unexerted ;  or  of  assistance  ren* 
deied  to  labor  by  improvements  or  by  modes  of  cooperation 
to  which  recourse  would  not  have  been  had  if  an  induce- 
ment had  not  been  offered  for  raising  a  larger  produce. 

^  3.  From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  a  coun- 
try will  seldom  have  a  productive  agriculture,  unless  it  has 
a  large  town  population,  or  the  only  available  substitute,  a 
large  export  trade  in  agricultural  produce  to  supply  a  popu- 
laticm  elsewhere.  I  use  the  phrase  town  population  for 
ahortness,  to  imply  a  population  non-agricultural;  which 
will  generally  be  collected  in  towns  or  large  villages,  for 
the  sake  of  combination  of  labor.  The  application  of  this 
truth  by  Mr.  Wakefield  to  the  theory  of  colonization,  has 
excited  much  attention,  and  is  doubtless  destined  to  excite 
much  more.  It  is  one  of  those  great  practical  discoveries, 
which,  once  made,  appear  so  obvious  that  the  merit  of 
making  them  seems  less  than  it  is.  Mr.  Wakefield  was  the 
first  to  point  out  that  the  mode  of  planting  new  settlements, 
then  commoidy  practiced,  setting  down  a  number  of  fam- 
ilies side  by  side,  each  on  its  piece  of  land,  and  all  employ- 
ing themselves  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  though  under 
favorable  circumstances  it  may  assure  to  those  families  a 
rude  abundance  of  mere  necessaries,  can  never  be  other 
than  unfavorable  to  great  production  or  rapid  growth ;  and 
his  system  consists  of  arrangements  for  securing  that  every 
colony  shall  have  from  the  first  a  town  population  bearing 
due  proportion  to  its  agricultural,  and  that  the  cultivators 
ef  the  soil  shall  not  be  so  widely  scattered  as  to  be  de- 
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jnrived,  by  distance,  of  the  benefit  of  that  town  population 
as  a  market  for  their  produce.  The  principle  on  which  the 
scheme  is  founded,  does  not  depend  on  any  theory  reajpeetr 
ing  the  inferior  productiveness  of  land  held  in  large  por- 
tions, and  cultivated  by  hired  labor.  Supposing  it  true 
that  land  yields  the  greatest  produce  when  divided  into 
small  properties,  and  cultivated  by  peasant  proprietors,  a 
town  population  would  be  just  as  necessary  to  induce  those 
proprietors  to  raise  that  larger  produce ;  and  if  they  were 
too  far  from  the  nearest  seat  of  non-agricultural  industry  to 
use  it  as  a  market  for  disposing  of  their  surplus,  and  thereby 
supplying  their  other  wants,  neither  that  surplus  nor  any 
equivalent  for  it  would,  generally  speaking,  be  produced. 

It  is,  above  all,  the  deficiency  of  town  population  which 
limits  the  productiveness  of  the  industry  of  a  country  like 
India.  The  agriculture  of  India  is  conducted  entirely  on 
the  system  of  small  holdings.  There  is,  however,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  combination  of  labor.  The  village 
institutions  and  customs,  which  are  the  real  firamework  of 
Indian  society,  make  provision  for  joint  action  in  the  cases 
in  which  it  is  seen  to  be  necessary ;  or,  where  they  fail  to 
do  so,  the  government  (when  tolerably  well  administered) 
steps  in,  and  by  an  outlay  from  the  revenue,  executes  by 
combined  labor  the  tanks,  embankments,  and  works  of 
irrigation,  which  are  indispensable.  The  implements  and 
processes  of  agriculture  are,  however,  so  wretched,  that  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  in  spite  of  great  natural  fertility  and  a 
climate  highly  favorable  to  vegetation,  is  miserably  small ; 
and  the  land  might  be  made  to  yield  food  in  abundance  f<»r 
many  more  than  the  present  number  of  inhabitants,  without 
departing  from  the  system  of  small  holdings.  But  to  this 
the  stimulus  is  wanting,  which  a  large  town  population, 
connected  with  the  rural  districts  by  easy  and  unexpensive 
means  of  communication,  would  afibrd.  That  town  popu- 
lation, again,  does  not  grow  up,  because  the  few  wants  and 
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unaspiring  spirit  of  the  cultivators  (joined  until  lately  with 
great  insecurity  of  property,  from  military  and  fiscal  rar 
pacity)  prevent  them  from  attempting  to  become  consumers 
of  town  produce.  In  these  circumstances,  the  best  chance 
of  an  early  development  of  the  productive  resources  of 
India,  consists  in  the  now  rapid  growth  of  its  export  of 
agricultural  produce  (cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.)  to 
the  markets  of  Europe.  The  producers  of  these  articles 
are  consumers  of  food  supplied  by  their  fellow-agriculturists 
in  India ;  and  the  market  thus  opened  for  surplus  food  will, 
if  accompanied  by  good  government,  raise  up  by  degrees 
more  extended  wants  and  desires,  directed  either  towards 
European  commodities,  or  towards  things  which  will  re- 
quire for  their  production  in  India  a  larger  manufacturing 
population. 

^  4.  Thus  far  of  the  separation  of  employments,  a  form 
of  the  combination  of  labor  without  which  there  cannot  be 
the  first  rudiments  of  industrial  civilization.  But  when 
this  separation  is  thoroughly  established ;  when  it  has  be- 
come the  general  practice  for  each  producer  to  supply  many 
others  with  one  commodity,  and  to  be  supplied  by  others 
with  most  of  the  things  which  he  consumes ;  reasons  not 
less  real,  though  less  imperative,  invite  to  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  same  principle.  It  is  found  that  the  productive 
power  of  labor  is  increased  by  carrying  the  separation 
further  and  fiurther;  by  breaking  down  more  and  more 
every  process  of  industry  into  parts,  so  that  each  laborer 
shall  confine  himself  to  an  ever  smaller  number  of  simple 
operations.  And  thus,  in  time,  arise  those  remarkable 
cases  of  what  is  called  the  division  of  labor,  with  which 
all  readers  on  subjects  of  this  nature  are  familiar.  Adam 
Smith's  illustration  from  pin-making,  though  so  well  known, 
is  so  much  to  the  point,  that  I  will  venture  once  more  to 
transcribe  it.     <<  The  business  of  making  a  pin  is  divided 
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into  about  eighteen  distinct  operations.  One  man  draws 
out  the  wire,  another  straights  it,  a  third  cuts  it,  a  fourth 
points  it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at  the  top  for  receiring  the  head; 
to  make  the  head  requires  two  or  three  distinct  operations; 
to  put  it  on,  is  a  peculiar  business,  to  whiten  the  pins  it 
another ;  it  is  even  a  trade  by  itself  to  put  them  into  tbA 

paper I  have  seen  a  small  manufactory  where  tea 

men  only  were  employed,  and  where  some  of  them,  censer 
quently,  performed  two  or  three  distinct  operaticma.  Bat 
though  they  were  very  poor,  and  therefore  but  indifferently 
accommodated  with  the  necessary  machinery,  they  coold, 
when  they  exerted  themselves,  make  among  them  about 
twelve  pounds  of  pins  in  a  day.  There  are  in  a  pomid 
upwards  of  four  thousand  pins  of  a  middling  size.  Hose 
ten  persons,  therefore,  could  make  among  them  upwards  of 
forty-eight  thousand  pins  in  a  day.  Each  person,  there- 
fore, making  a  tenth  part  of  forty-eight  thousand  pins, 
might  be  considered  as  making  four  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred pins  in  a  day.  But  if  they  had  all  wrought  separately 
and  independently,  and  without  any  of  them  having  been 
educated  to  this  peculiar  business,  they  certainly  could  not 
each  of  them  have  made  twenty,  perhaps  not  one  pin  in  a 
day." 

M.  Say  furnishes  a  still  stronger  example  of  the  effects  of 
division  of  labor — ^from  a  not  very  important  branch  of 
industry  certainly,  the  manufacture  of  playing  cards.  ^It 
is  said  by  those  engaged  in  the  business,  that  each  card,  that 
is,  a  piece  of  pasteboard  of  the  size  of  the  hand,  before 
being  ready  for  sale,  does  not  undergo  fewer  than  seventy 
operations,*  every  one  of  which  might  be  the  occupation  of 

•  •*  Ce  ne  want  point  les  m^mes  ouyrien  qui  pr6p«rent  le  papier  dont  «a 
&it  lea  caitefl,  ni  les  couleun  dont  on  les  empreint ;  et  en  ne  lesaat  attim 
tion  qu'au  seul  cmploi  do  ces  mati^rcs,  nous  trouvcrons  qu'un  jeu  de  caitat 
Mt  le  T^ultat  dc  plusicun  operations  dont  chacune  occupe  une  sMe  ^^ 
tiacte  d'omrrien  et  d'ouTri^ret  qui  •'^>pliquent  toujouxs  k  U  i 
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a  distinct  class  of  workmen.     And  if  there  are  not  seventy 
classes  of  work-people  in  each  card  manufactory,  it  is  be- 
cause the  division  of  labor  is  not  carried  so  far  as  it  might 
be ;  because  the  same  workman  is  charged  with  two,  three, 
or  four  distinct  operations.     The  influence  of  this  distribu- 
iioQ  of  employments  is    immense.      I  have  seen  a  card 
manufactory  where  thirty  workmen  produced  daily  fifteen 
thousand  five  hundred  cards,  being  above  five  hundred  cards 
for  each  laborer ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  if  each  of 
these  workmen  were  obliged  to  perform  all  the  operations 
himself^  even  supposing  him  a  practised  hand,  he  would  not 
perhaps  complete  two  cards  in  a  day ;  and  the  thirty  work- 
nteo,  instead  of  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  cards,  would 
nuke  only  sixty." 

In  watch-making,  as  Mr.  Babbage  observes,  ^^  it  was  stated 
in  eridence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
^  there  are  a  hundred  and  two  distinct  branches  of  this 
vt,  to  each  of  which  a  boy  may  be  put  apprentice  ;  and  that 
be  only  learns  his  master's  department,  and  is  unable,  after 
bis  apprenticeship  has  expired,  without  subsequent  instruc- 
ts   Ce  tont  des  pcnonncs  diff^rcntcft,  et  toujoun  lea  m^'incs,  qui  6plu- 
f^nt  les  bouchozu  ct  gTOMCura  qui  sc  trouvent  dans  le  papier  ct  nuiraicnt 
*  TeftUtr  d'cpaiMcur ;  Ics  memefl  qui  collcnt  ensemble  lea  trois  feuillea  de 
pt^  doot  ce  eompose  le  carton  et  qui  le  mettont  en  presse ;  lea  mtaiea 
V^  toionta  le  o6t^  destin^  k  former  le  dos  dea  cartes;  lea  m*mea  qui 
tm^ijmtmH  en  noir  le  deasin  des  figures ;  d'autrcs  ouvriers  impriment  lea 
M«Ie«n  dt%  memcs  figures ;  d'autres  font  s^cher  au  r^chaud  les  cartoni 
lat  irfi  qv'tk  aont  imprimis ;  d*antrea  s'occupent  de  lea  lisaer  dcaaua  et 
Ahmil    Cast  one  occupation  porticuli^ire  que  de  les  coupcr  d'^gale  dimen- 
■aa;  c'ea  eat  une  autre  de  les  assembler  pour  en  former  des  jeux;  une 
encore  d'imprimer  les  enreloppes  dea  jcux,  et  une  autre  encore  de  lea 
n»  compter  lea  fonctions  des  pcrsonnes  charg^es  dea  rentea 
ackati,  de  payer  lea  ourriers  et  de  tcnir  les  6criturea.'* — Sat,  Coun 
PoUiifm  Pratique,  toL  L,  p.  340. 
Is  IS  a  remarkible  proof  of  the  economy  of  labor  occasioned  by  this  minute 
of  occupations,  that  an  article,  the   production  of  which  is  the 
mt  each  a  moltitode  of  manual  operations,  can  be  sold  for  a  trifling 
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tion,  to  work  at  any  other  branch.  The  watch-finisher, 
whose  business  it  is  to  put  together  the  scattered  parts,  is 
the  only  one,  out  of  the  hundred  and  two  persons,  who  can 
work  in  any  other  department  than  his  own."* 

^  5.  The  causes  of  the  increased  efficiency  given  to 
labor  by  the  division  of  employments  are  some  of  them  too 
familiar  to  require  specification ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to 
attempt  a  complete  enumeration  of  them.  By  Adam  Smith 
they  are  reduced  to  three.  "  First,  the  increase  of  dextmty 
in  every  particular  workman ;  secondly,  the  saving  of  the 
time  which  is  commonly*  lost  in  passing  from  one  species  of 
work  to  another ;  and  lastly,  the  invention  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  machines  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labor,  and 
enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  many." 

Of  these,  the  increase  of  dexterity  of  the  individual  work- 
man is  the  most  obvious  and  universal.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  a  thing  has  been  done  oftener,  it  will  be  done 
better.  That  depends  on  the  intelligence  of  the  workman, 
and  on  the  degree  in  which  his  mind  works  along  with  his 
hands.  But  it  will  be  done  more  easily.  The  oi^ans  them- 
selves acquire  greater  powers ;  the  muscles  employed  grow 
stronger  by  frequent  exercise,  the  sinews  more  pliant,  and 
the  mental  powers  more  efficient  and  less  sensible  of  fatigue. 
What  can  be  done  easily,  has  at  least  a  better  chance  of 
being  done  well,  and  is  sure  to  be  done  more  expeditiously. 
What  was  at  first  done  glowly,  comes  to  be  done  quickly ; 
what  was  at  first  done  slowly  with  accuracy,  is  at  last  done 
quickly  with  equal  accuracy.  This  is  as  true  of  mental 
operations  as  bodily.  Even  a  child,  after  much  practice, 
sums  up  a  column  of  figures  with  a  rapidity  which  resdoo- 
bles  intuition.  The  act  of  speaking  any  language,  of  read- 
ing fluently,  of  playing  music  at  sight,  are  cases  as  remariL- 

•  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manufactures,  3d  Edition,  p.  .201. 
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Mb  as  they  are  familiar.     Among  bodily  aets,  dancing, 
gymnastic  exerciaes,  ease  and  brilliancy  of  execution  on  a 
muaical  instrument,  are  examples  of  the  rapidity  and  facility 
acquired  by  repetition.     In  simfder  manual  operations  the 
effect  b  of  course  still  sooner  produced.     <<The  rapidity," 
Adam  Smith  observes,  <<  with  which  some  of  the  operations 
of  certain  manufactures  are  performed,  exceeds  what  the 
koman  hand  could,  by  those  who  had  never  seen  them,  be 
npposed  capable  of  acquiring."     This  skill  is,  naturally, 
itsained  after  shorter  practice,  in  jHToportion  as  the  division 
of  labor  is  more  minute ;  and  will  not  be  attained  in  the 
MBS  degree  at  all,  if  the  workman  has  a  greater  variety  of 
O(natioos  to  execute  than  allows  of  a  sufficiently  frequent 
lepeCition  of  each.     The  advantage  is  not  confined  to  the 
gntter  efficiency  ultimately  attained,  but  includes  also  the 
djainished  loss  of  time,  and  waste  of  material,  in  learning 
tb art.     ''A  certain  quantity  of  material,"  says  Mr.  Bab- 
^e,*  ^will  in  all  cases  be  consumed  unjHTofitably,  ot 
ipded,  by  every  person  who  learns  an  art ;  and  as  he  ap- 
plies himself  to  each  new  process,  he  will  waste  some  of  the 
aw  nMterial,  or  of  the  partly  manufactured  commodity. 
But  if  each  man  commit  this  waste  in  acquiring  successively 
cfery  ptocess,  the  quantity  of  waste  will  be  much  greater 
thw  if  each  person  confine  his  attention  to  one  process." 
And  io  general  each  will  be  much  sooner  qualified  to  exe- 
cute his  <»iie  process,  if  he  be  not  distracted  while  learning 
it,  by  the  necessity  of  acquiring  others. 

The  second  advantage  enumerated  by  Adam  Smith  as 
snug  from  the  division  of  labor,  is  one  on  which  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  more  stress  is  laid  by  him  and  others 
than  it  deserves.  To  do  full  justice  to  his  opinion,  I  will 
f  his  own  exposition  of  it.  ''  The  advantage  which  is 
i  by  saving  the  time  commonly  lost  in  passing  from  one 

•  P^(tt  171. 
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sort  of  work  to  another,  is  much  greater  than  we  should  at 
first  view  be  apt  to  imagine  it.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  very 
quickly  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another,  that  is  carried 
on  in  a  different  place,  and  with  quite  different  tools.  A  coun- 
try weaver,  who  cultivates  a  small  farm,  must  lose  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  passing'  from  his  loom  to  the  field,  and  from  the 
field  to  his  loom.  When  the  two  trades  can  be  carried  on 
in  the  same  workhouse,  the  loss  of  time  is  no  doubt  much 
less.  It  is  even  in  this  case,  however,  very  considerable. 
A  man  commonly  saunters  a  little  in  turning  his  hand  from 
one  sort  of  employment  to  another.  When  he  first  begins 
the  new  work,  he  is  seldom  very  keen  and  hearty ;  his  mind, 
as  they  say,  does  not  go  to  it,  and  for  some  time  he  rather 
trifles  than  applies  to  good  purpose.  The  habit  of  saunter- 
ing and  of  indolent,  careless  application,  which  is  naturally, 
or  rather  necessarily  acquired  by  every  country  workman 
who  is  obliged  to  change  his  work  and  his  tools  every  half 
hour,  and  to  apply  his  hand  in  twenty  different  ways  almost 
every  day  of  his  life,  renders  him  almost  always'  slothful 
and  lazy,  and  incapable  of  any  vigorous  application  even  on 
the  most  pressing  occasions."  This  is  surely  a  most  exag- 
gerated description  of  the  inefficiency  of  country  labor, 
where  it  has  any  adequate  motive  to  exertion.  Few  workmen 
change  their  work  and  their  tools  oftener  than  a  gardener: 
is  he  usually  incapable  of  vigorous  application  ?  Many  of 
the  higher  description  of  artisans  have  to  perform  a  great 
multiplicity  of  operations  with  a  variety  of  tools.  They 
do  not  execute  each  of  these  with  the  rapidity  with  which 
a  factory  workman  performs  his  single  operation  ;  but  they 
are,  except  in  a  merely  manual  sense,  more  skilful  laborers, 
and  in  all  senses  whatever,  more  energetic. 

Mr.  Babbage,  following  in  the  track  of  Adam  Smith, 
says,  '^  When  the  human  hand,  or  the  human  head,  has 
been  for  some  time  occupied  in  any  kind  of  work,  it  cannot 
instantly  change  its  employment   with  full  effect.      The 
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mncles  of  the  limbs  employed  have  acquired  a  flexibility 
luring  their  exertion,  and  those  not  in  action  a  stiflfness 
luring  rest,  which  renders  every  change  slow  and  unequal 
n  the  commencement.  Long  habit  also  produces  in  the 
noacles  exercised  a  capacity  for  enduring  fatigue  to  a  much 
{leater  degree  than  they  could  support  under  other  circum- 
stances. A  similar  result  seems  to  take  place  in  any  change 
xf  mental  exerticm;  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  new 
nbject  not  being  so  perfect  at  first  as  it  becomes  after  some 
exercise.  The  employment  of  different  tools  in  the  sue* 
sessive  processes,  is  another  cause  of  the  loss  of  time  in 
changing  firom  one  operation  to  another.  If  these  tools  are 
dmide,  and  the  change  is  not  frequent,  the  loss  of  time  is 
loC  considerable ;  but  in  many  processes  of  the  arts,  the 
wAb  are  of  great  delicacy,  requiring  accurate  adjustment 
iTery  time  they  are  used ;  and  in  many  cases  the  time  em-> 
iloyed  in  adjusting  bears  a  large  proportion  to  that  employed 
n  using  the  tool.  The  sliding-rest,  the  dividing  and  the 
billing-engine  are  of  this  kind ;  and  hence,  in  manufactories 
if  sufficient  extent,  it  is  found  to  be  good  economy  to  keep 
me  machine  constantly  employed  in  one  kind  of  work ; 
me  lathe,  for  example,  having  a  screw  motion  to  its  sliding* 
■est  along  the  whole  length  of  its  bed,  is  kept  constantly 
naking  cylinders ;  another,  having  a  motion  for  equalizing 
he  velocity  of  the  work  at  the  point  at  which  it  passes 
he  tool,  is  kept  for  facing  surfaces  ;  whilst  a  third  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  cutting  wheels." 

I  am  very  far  from  implying  that  these  different  consid- 
erations are  of  no  weight ;  but  I  think  there  are  counter- 
considerations  which  are  overlooked.  If  one  kind  of  mus- 
iviar  or  mental  labor  is  different  from  another,  for  that  very 
■eason  it  is  to  some  extent  a  rest  from  that  other ;  and  if 
he  greatest  vigor  is  not  at  once  obtained  in  the  second 
occupation,  neither  could  the  first  have  been  indefinitely 
ffolonged  without  some  relaxation  of  energy.     It  is  a  mat- 
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ter  of  common  experience  that  a  change  of  occupation  will 
often  afford  relief  where  complete  repose  would  otherwise 
be  necessary,  and  that  a  person  can  work  many  more  hours 
without  fatigue  at  a  succession  of  occupations,  than  if  con- 
fined during  the  whole  time  to  one.  Different  occupations 
employ  different  muscles,  or  different  faculties  of  the  mind, 
some  of  which  rest  and  are  refreshed  while  others  work. 
Bodily  labor  itself  rests  from  mental,  and  conversely.  Even 
the  variety  itself  has  an  invigorating  effect  on  what,  for 
want  of  a  more  philosophical  appellation,  we  must  term  the 
animal  spirits ;  so  important  to  the  efficiency  of  all  work 
not  mechanical,  and  not  unimportant  even  to  that.  The 
comparative  weight  due  to  these  considerations  is  dif- 
ferent with  different  individuals ;  some  are  more  fitted  than 
others  for  persistency  in  one  occupation,  and  less  fit  for 
change ;  they  require  longer  to  get  the  steam  up,  (to  use  a 
metaphor  now  common ;)  the  irksomeness  of  setting  to 
work  lasts  longer,  and  it  requires  more  time  to  bring  their 
faculties  into  full  play,  and  therefore  when  this  is  once 
done,  they  do  not  like  to  leave  off,  but  go  on  long  without 
intermission,  even  to  the  injury  of  their  health.  Tempera- 
ment has  something  to  do  with  these  differences.  There 
are  people  whose  faculties  seem  by  nature  to  come  slowly 
into  action,  and  to  accomplish  little  until  they  have  been  a 
long  time  employed.  Others,  again,  get  into  action  rapidly, 
but  cannot  without  exhaustion  continue  long.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  most  other  things,  though  natural  differ- 
ences are  something,  habit  is  much  more.  The  habit  of 
passing  rapidly  from  one  occupation  to  another  may  be  ac- 
quired, like  other  habits,  by  early  cultivation  ;  and  when  it 
is  acquired,  there  is  none  of  the  sauntering  which  Adam 
Smith  speaks  of,  after  each  change  ;  no  want  of  energy  and 
interest,  but  the  workman  comes  to  each  part  of  his  occu- 
pation with  a  freshness  and  a  spirit  which  he  does  not  re- 
lain  if  be  persists  in  any  one  part  (unless  in  case  of  unusual 
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excitement)  beyond  the   length  of  time  to  which  he  is 
accustomed.     Women  are  usually  (at  least  in  their  present 
social  circumstances)  of  far  greater  versatility  than  men ; 
and  the  present  topic  is  an  instance  among  multitudes,  how 
little  the  ideas  and  experience  of  women  have  yet  counted 
for,  in  forming  the  opinions  of  mankind.     There  are  few 
vomen  who  would  not  reject  the  idea  that  work  is  made 
Tigorous  by  being  protracted,  and  is  inefficient  for  some 
time  after  changing  to  a  new  thing.     Even  in  this  case, 
liibit,  I  believe,  much  more  than  nature,  is  the  cause  of  the 
diference.     The  occupations  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  men 
se  ipecial,  those  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  women  general, 
coibracing  a  multitude  of  details,  each  of  which  requires 
very  little  time.     Women  are  in  the  constant  practice  of 
pMng  quicl^y  from  one  manual,  and  still  more  from  one 
neiital  operation  to  another,  which  therefore  rarely  costs 
tliem  either  effort  or  loss  of  time,  while  a  man's  occupation 
g<aiendly  consists  in  working  steadily  for  a  long  time  at  one 
tkingy  or  one  very  limited  class  of  things.     But  the  situar 
tan  are  sometimes  reversed,  and  with  them  the  characters. 
Wonen  are  not  found  less  efficient  than  men  for  the  uni- 
famity  of  factory  work,  or  they  would  not  so  generally  be 
caqiioyed  for  it ;  and  a  man  who  has  cultivated  the  habit 
sf  tnniing  his  hand  to  many  things,  far  from  being  the 
Aichftil  and  lazy  person  described  by  Adam  Smith,  is  usu- 
ally remarkably  lively  and  active.     It  is  true,  however,  that 
of  occupation  may  be  too  frequent  even  for  the 
reraatile.     Incessant  variety  is  even  more  fatiguing 
Ikan  perpetual  sameness. 

The  third  advantage  attributed  by  Adam  Smith  to  the 
difwoo  of  labor  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  real.  Inventions 
•ewfanf  to  save  labor  in  a  particular  operation,  are  more 
likely  to  occur  to  any  one,  in  proportion  as  his  thoughts  are 
If  directed  to  that  occupation,  and  continually  em- 
opoo  ic     A  person  is  not  so  likely  to  make  practical 
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improvements  in  one  department  of  things,  whose  attenticxi 
is  very  much  diverted  to  others.  But,  in  this,  much  more 
depends  on  general  intelligence  and  habitual  activity  of 
mind,  than  on  exclusiveness  of  occupation,  and  if  that 
lezclusiveness  is  carried  to  a  degree  imfavcnrable  to  the 
cultivation  of  intelligence,  there  will  be  more  lost,  in  this 
kind  of  advantage,  than  gained.  We  may  add,  that  whal- 
•ever  may  be  the  cause  of  making  inventions,  when  they 
are  once  made,  the  increased  efficiency  of  labor  is  owing  to 
the  invention  itself,  and  not  to  the  division  of  labor. 

The  greatest  advantage  (next  to  the  dexterity  of  tha 
workmen)  derived  from  the  minute  division  of  labor  which 
takes  place  in  modern  manufacturing  industry,  is  jHrobably 
<me  not  mentioned  by  Adam  Smith,  but  to  which  attention 
has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Babbage — ^the  more  economical  dis- 
tribution of  labor,  by  classing  the  work-*peoide  according  to 
their  capacity.  Different  parts  of  the  same  series  of  opera- 
tions require^unequal  degrees  of  skill  and  bodily  strength ; 
«nd  those  who  have  skill  enough  for  the  most  difficult,  or 
strength  enough  for  the  hardest  parts  of  the  labor,  are  made 
much  more  useful  by  being  employed  solely  in  them ;  the 
operations  of  which  inferior  workmen  are  capable,  being 
left  to  those  who  are  fit  for  no  others.  Production  is  most 
efficient  when  the  precise  quantity  of  skill  and  strength, 
which  is  required  for  each  part  of  the  {urocess,  is  emjdoyed 
in  it,  and  no  more.  The  operation  of  pin-making  requires, 
it  seems,  in  its  different  parts,  such  different  degrees  of  skill, 
that  the  wages  earned  by  the  persons  employed  vary  firom 
four-pence  half-penny  a  day  to  six  shillings ;  and  if  the 
workman  who  is  paid  at  that  highest  rate  had  to  perform 
the  whole  process,  he  would  be  working  a  part  of  his  time 
with  a  waste  per  day  equivalent  to  the  difference  between 
six  shillings  and  four-pence  half-penny.  Without  reference 
to  the  loss  sustained  in  quantity  of  work  done,  and  suppos- 
ing even,  that  he  could  make  a  pound  of  pins  in  the 
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time  in  which  ten  workmen  combining  their  labor  can  make 
ten  pounds,  Mr.  Babbage  computes  that  they  would  cost, 
in  making,  three  times  and  three  quarters  as  much  as  they 
now  do,  by  means  of  the  division  of  labor.  In  needle-mak- 
ing, he  adds,  the  difference  would  be  still  greater,  for  in 
that,  the  scale  of  remuneration  for  different  parts  of  the  pro- 
eew^ varies  from  sixpence  to  twenty  shillings  a  day. 

To  the  advantage  which  consists  in  extracting  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  utility  from  skill,  may  be  added  the 
analogous  one,  of  extracting  the  utmost  possible  utility  from 
tools.  "If  any  man,"  says  an  able  writer,*  "had  all  the 
toola  which  many  different  occupations  require,  at  least 
three  fourths  of  them  would  constantly  be  idle  and  useless. 
It  were  clearly  then  better,  were  any  society  to  exist  where 
dsch  man  had  all  these  tools,  and  alternately  carried  on  each 
o{  these  occupations,  that  the  members  of  it  should,  if  pos- 
sible, divide  them  amongst  them,  each  restricting  himself 
to  some  particular  employment.  The  advantages  of  the 
change  to  the  whole  community,  and  therefore  to  every 
individual  in  it,  are  great.  In  the  first  place,  the  various 
implements^  being  in  constant  employment,  yield  a  better 
return  for  what  has  been  laid  out  in  procuring  them.  In, 
consequence,  their  owners  can  afford  to  have  them  of  better 
quality  and  more  complete  construction.  The  result  of 
both  events  is,  that  a  larger  provision  is  made  for  the  future 
wants  of  the  whole  society." 

^  6.  The  division  of  labor,  as  all  writers  on  the  subject 
have  remarked,  is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market.  If, 
by  the  separation  of  pin-making  into  ten  distinct  employ- 
ments, forty-eight  thousand  pins  can  be  made  in  a  day,  this 
sepeiation  will  only  be  advisable  if  the  niunber  of  accessi- 
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ble  consumers  is  such  as  to  require,  every  day,  somethmg 
like  forty-eight  thousand  pins.  If  there  is  only  a  demand 
for  twenty-four  thousand,  the  division  of  labor  can  only  be 
advantageously  carried  to  the  extent  which  will  every  day 
produce  that  smaller  number.  This,  therefore,  is  a  furlhflt 
mode  in  which  an  accession  of  demand  for  a  commodity 
tends  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  employed  in  te 
production.  The  extent  of  the  market  may  be  limited  by 
several  causes :  too  small  a  population ;  the  population  too 
scattered  and  distant  to  be  easily  accessible ;  deficiency  ef 
roads  and  water  carriage ;  or,  finally,  the  population  too 
poor,  that  is,  their  collective  labor  too  little  effective,  to  ad* 
mit  of  their  being  large  consumers.  Indolence,  want  of 
skill,  and  want  of  combination  of  labor,  among  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  buyers  of  a  commodity,  limit,  therefoiOi 
the  practicable  amount  of  combination  of  labor  among  iH 
{NToducers.  In  an  early  stage  of  civilization,  when  the  de- 
mand of  any  particular  locality  was  necessarily  small,  indus- 
try only  flourished  among  those  who,  by  their  command  of  the 
sea-coast  or  of  a  navigable  river,  could  have  the  whole  wortd, 
or  all  that  part  of  it  which  lay  on  coasts  or  navigable  rivers, 
as  a  market  for  their  productions.  The  increase  of  the  gen- 
eral riches  of  the  world,  when  accompanied  with  freedom 
of  commercial  intercourse,  improvements  in  navigation,  and 
inland  communication  by  roads,  canals,  or  railways,  tends 
to  give  increased  productiveness  to  the  labor  of  every  na- 
tion in  particular,  by  enabling  each  locality  to  supply  with 
its  special  products  so  much  larger  a  market,  that  a  great 
extension  of  the  division  of  labor  in  their  production  is  aa 
ordinary  consequence. 

The  division  of  labor  is  also  limited,  in  many  cases,  by 
the  nature  of  the  employment.  Agriculture,  for  example,  if 
not  susceptible  of  so  great  a  division  of  occupations  as  many 
branches  of  manufactures,  because  its  different  operations 
eannol  possibly  be  simultaneous.     One  man  cannot  bo  al- 
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ways  {doughing,  another  sowing,  and  another  reaping.  A 
workman  who  only  practiced  one  agricultural  operation 
would  be  idle  eleven  months  of  the  year.  The  same  person 
li»y  perform  them  all  in  succession,  and  have,  in  almost 
ervry  climate,  a  considerable  amount  of  unoccupied  time. 
Tt^  combination  of  labor,  of  which  agricultural  industry  is 
susceptible,  is  chiefly  that  which  Mr.  Wakefield  terms  Sim- 
ple Ck)dperation ;  many  persons  employed  together  in  the 
same  work.  To  execute  a  great  agricultural  impHroyement, 
it  is  often  necessary  that  many  laborers  should  work  to- 
gether ;  but  in  general,  except  the  few  whose  business  is 
superintendence,  they  all  work  in  the  same  manner.  A 
canal  or  railway  embankment  cannot  be  made  without  a 
combination  of  many  laborers ;  but  they  are  all  excavators, 
except  the  engines  and  his  clerks. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

or  FBODUCTION  ON  A  LARGE,  AND  PRODUCTION  ON  A 
SHALL  SCALE. 

^  1.  Prom  the  importance  of  combination  of  labor,  it 
is  an  obvious  conclusion,  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
production  is  made  much  more  effective  by  being  conducted 
on  a  large  scale.  Whenever  it  is  essential  to  the  greatest 
efficiency  of  labor  that  many  laborers  should  combine,  even 
though  only  in  the  way  of  Simple  Cooperation,  the  scale 
of  the  enterprise  must  be  such  as  to  bring  many  laborers  to* 
gether,  and  the  capital  must  be  large  enough  to  maintain 
them.  Still  more  needful  is  this,  when  the  nature  of  the 
emjdoyment  allows,  and  the  extent  of  the  possible  market 
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encourages,  a  considerable  division  of  labor.  The  larger 
the  enterprise,  the  further  the  division  of  labor  may  be  car^ 
ried.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  large  manu£M)«> 
tories.  Even  when  no  additional  subdivision  of  the  work 
would  follow  an  enlargement  of  the  operations,  there  will 
be  good  economy  in  enlarging  them  to  the  point  at  which 
every  person  to  whom  it  is  convenient  to  assign  a  special 
occupation,  will  have  full  employment  i^  that  occupation. 
This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Babbage.* 

"  If  machines  be  kept  working  through  the  twenty-four 
hours,"  (which  is  evidently  the  only  economical  mode  of 
employing  them,)  '<it  is  necessary  that  some  person  shall 
attend  to  admit  the  workmen  at  the  time  they  relieve  each 
other ;  and  whether  the  porter  or  other  servant  so  employed 
admit  one  person  or  twenty,'  his  rest  will  be  equally  div* 
turbed.  It  will  also  be  necessary  occasionally  to  adjust  at 
repair  the  machine ;  and  this  can  be  done  much  better  by 
a  workman  accustomed  to  machine-making,  than  by  the 
person  who  uses  it.  Now,  since  the  good  performance  and 
the  duration  of  machines  depend,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
upon  correcting  every  shake  or  imperfection  in  their  parts 
as  soon  as  they  appear,  the  prompt  attention  of  a  workman 
resident  on  the  spot,  will  considerably  reduce  the  expendi- 
ture arising  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery.  But 
irf  the  case  of  a  single  lace-frsCme,  or  a  single  loom,  this 
would  be  too  expensive  a  plan.  Here,  then,  arises  another 
circumstance  which  tends  to  enlarge  the  extent  of  a  fac- 
tory. It  ought  to  consist  of  such  a  number  of  machines  as 
shall  occupy  the  whole  time  of  one  workman  in  keeping 
them  in  order ;  if  extended  beyond  that  nmnber,  the  same 
principle  of  economy  would  point  out  the  necessity  of  doub- 
ling or  tripling  the  number  of  machines  in  order  to  emj^oy 
the  whole  time  of  two  or  three  skilful  workmen. 

•  Page  214,  et  leqq. 
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^^  Wh^re  one  portion  of  the  workman's  labor  consists  in 
the  exertion  of  mere  physical  force,  as  in  weaving,  and  in 
many  similar  arts,  it  will  soon  occur  to  the  manufactureri 
that  if  that  part  were  executed  by  a  steam-engine,  the  same 
man  might  in  the  case  of  weaving,  attend  to  two  or  more 
looms  at  once ;  and,  since  we  already  suppose  that  one  ct 
more  operative  engineers  have  been  employed,  the  number 
of  looms  may  be  so  arranged  that  their  time  shall  be  fully 
occupied  in  keeping  the  steam-ei^ine  and  the  looms  in 
Older. 

<'  Pursuing  the  same  principles,  the  manufactory  becomes 
gradually  so  enlarged,  that  the  expense  of  lighting  during 
the  night  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum ;  and  as  there  are 
already  attached  to  the  establishment  persons  who  are  up 
all  night,  and  can  therefore  constantly  attend  to  it,  and  also 
engineers  to  make  and  keep  in  repair  any  machinery,  the 
addition  of  an  apparatus  for  making  gas  to  ligh^  the  factory 
leads  to  a  new  extension,  at  the  same  time  that  it  contri- 
butes, by  diminishing  the  expense  of  lighting,  and  the  risk 
of  accidents  from  fire,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacturing. 

"  Long  before  a  factc^  has  reached  this  extent,  it  will  have 
been  found  necessary  to  establish  an  accountant's  depart- 
ment, with  clerks  to  pay  the  workmen,  and  to  see  that 
they  arrive  at  their  stated  times ;  and  this  department  must 
be  in  communication  with  the  agents  who  purchase  the  raw 
jvoduce,  and  with  those  who  sell«the  manufactured  article." 
It  will  cost  these  clerks  and  accountants  little  more  time 
and  trouble  to  pay  a  large  number  of  workmen  than  a  small 
number ;  to  check  the  accounts  of  large  transactions,  than 
of  small.  If  the  business  doubled  itself,  it  would  probably 
be  necessary  to  increase,  but  certainly  not  to  double,  the 
number  either  of  accountants,  or  of  buying  and  selling 
agents.  Every  increase  of  business  would  enable  the 
whole  to  be  carried  on  with  a  proportionally  smaller  amount 
of  labor. 

VOL.  L  14* 
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As  a  general  rule,  the  expenses  of  a  business  do  nc 
increase  by  any  means  proportionally  to  the  quantity  € 
business.  Let  us  take  as  an  example,  a  set  of  operation 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  carried  on  by  one  gtm 
establishment,  that  of  the  Post  Office.  Suppose  that  th 
business,  let  us  say  only  of  the  London  letter-post,  instea 
of  being  eentralized  in  a  single  concern,  were  diyido 
among  five  or  six  competing  companies.  Each  of  thea 
would  be  obliged  to  maintain  almost  as  large  an  establirii 
ment  as  is  now  sufficient  for  the  whole.  Since  each  mof 
arrange  for  receiving  and  delivering  letters  in  all  parts  of  th 
town,  each  must  send  letter-carriers  into  every  street,  an 
almost  every  alley,  and  this  too  as  many  times  in  the  da* 
as  is  now  done  by  the  Post  Office,  if  the  service  is  to  be  a 
well  performed.  Each  must  have  an  office  for  receivin 
letters  in  every  neighborhood,  with  all  subsidiary  arrangi 
ments  for  collecting  the  letters  from  the  different  offices  an 
re-distributing  them.  I  say  nothing  of  the  much  great! 
number  of  superior  officers  who  would  be  required  to  chee 
and  control  the  subordinates,  implying  not  only  a  great! 
cost  in  salaries  for  such  responsible  officers,  but  the  necessity 
perhaps,  of  being  satisfied  in  many  instances  with  an  inferic 
standard  of  qualification,  and  so  failing  in  the  object. 

Whether  or  not  the  advantages  obtained  by  operating  o 
a  large  scale,  preponderate  in  any  particular  case  over  th 
more  watchful  attention  and  greater  regard  to  minor  gain 
and  losses,  usually  foimd  in  small  establishments,  can  I 
ascertained,  in  a  state  of  free  competition,  by  an  unfailin 
test.  Wherever  there  are  large  and  small  establishments  i 
the  same  business,  that  one  of  the  two  which  in  existin 
circmnstances  carries  on  the  production  at  greatest  advai 
tage,  will  be  able  to  undersell  the  other.  The  power  < 
permanently  imderselling  can  only  be  derived  from  increase 
effectiveness  of  labor ;  and  this,  when  obtained  by  a  moi 
extended  division  of  employment,  or  by  a  classificatio 
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tending  to  a  better  economy  of  skill,  always  implies  a 
greater  produce  from  the  same  labor,  and  not  merely  the  same 
produce  from  less  labor ;  it  increases  not  the  surplus  only, 
but  the  gross  produce  of  industry.  If  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  the  particular  article  is  not  required,  and  a  part  of 
the  laborers  in  consequence  lose  their  employment,  the 
capital  which  maintained  and  employed  them  is  also  set  at 
liberty ;  and  the  general  produce  of  the  country  is  increas- 
ed, by  some  other  application  of  their  labor. 

Another  of  the  causes  of  large  manufactories,  however, 
is  the  introduction  of  processes  requiring  expensive  ma- 
chinery. Expensive  machinery  supposes  a  large  capital, 
and  is  not  resorted  to  except  with  the  intention  of  producing, 
and  the  hope  of  selling,  as  much  of  the  article  as  comes  up 
to  the  full  powers  of  the  machine.  For  both  these  reasons, 
wherever  costly  machinery  is  used,  the  large  system  of 
production  is  inevitable.  But  the  power  of  underselling  is 
not  in  this  case  so  unerring  a  test  as  in  the  former,  of  the 
beneficial  effect  on  the  total  production  of  the  community. 
The  power  of  underselling  does  not  depend  on  the  absolute 
increase  of  produce,  but  on  its  bearing  an  increased  propor- 
tion to  the  expenses ;  which,  as  was  shown  in  a  former 
chapter,*  it  may  do,  consistently  with  even  a  diminution  of 
the  gross  annual  produce.  By  the  adoption  of  machinery,  a 
circulating  capital,  which  was  perpetually  consumed  and 
reproduced,  has  been  converted  into  fixed  capital,  requiring 
only  a  small  annual  expense  to  keep  it  up ;  and  a  much 
smaller  produce  will  suffice  for  merely  covering  that  expense 
and  replacing  the  remaining  circulating  capital  of  the  pro- 
ducer. The  machinery  therefore  might  answer  perfectly 
well  to  the  manufacturer,  and  enable  him  to  undersell  his 
competitors,  although  the  effect  on  the  production  of  the 
country  might  be  not  an  increase  but  a  diminution.     It  is 

^Supra,  cliap.  tL  p.  114. 
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true,  the  article  will  be  sold  cheaper,  and  therefore,  of  that 
single  article,  there  will  {probably  be  not  a  smaller,  but  a 
greater  quantity  sold  ;  since  the  loss  to  the  community  col- 
lectively has  fallen  upon  the  work-people,  and  they  are  not 
the  principal  customers,  if  customers  at  all,  of  most  branches 
of  manufacture.  But  though  that  particular  branch  of 
industry  may  extend  itself,  it  will  be  by  replenishing  its 
diminished  circulating  capital  from  that  of  the  comnmnity 
generally ;  and  if  the  laborers  employed  in  that  department 
escape  loss  of  em^doyment,  it  is  because  the  loss  will 
spread  itself  over  the  laboring  people  at  large.  If  any  of 
them  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  unproductive  laborers, 
supported  by  voluntary  or  legal  charity,  the  gross  produce 
of  the  country  is  to  that  extent  permanently  diminished, 
imtil  the  ordinary  progress  of  accumulation  mslkes  it  up ; 
but  if  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  enables  them  to 
bear  a  temporary^  reduction  of  wages,  and  the  superseded 
laborers  become  absorbed  in  other  employments,  their  labor 
is  still  productive,  and  the  breach  in  the  gross  produce  of 
the  community  is  repaired,  though  not  the  detriment  to  the 
laborers.  I  have  restated  this  exposition,  which  has  already 
been  made  in  a  former  place,  to  impress  more  strongly  the 
truth,  that  a  mode  of  production  does  not  of  necessity 
increase  the  productive  effect  of  the  collective  labor  of  a 
community,  because  it  enables  a  particular  commodity  to 
be  sold  cheaper.  The  one  consequence  generally  accoitt- 
panies  the  other,  but  not  necessarily.  I  will  not  here  re- 
peat the  reasons  I  formerly  gave,  nor  anticipate  those  which 
will  be  given  more  fully  hereafter,  for  deeming  the  excep- 
tion to  be  rather  a  case  abstractly  possible,  than  one  whidi 
is  frequently  realized  in  fact. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  saving  of  labor  effected  by 
substituting  the  large  system  of  production*  for  the  small,  is 
the  saving  in  the  labor  of  the  capitalists  themselves.  If  a 
hundred  producers  with  small  capitals  carry  on  separately 
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the  same  business,  the  superintendence  of  each  concern  will 
probably  require  the  Vhole  attention  of  the  person  conduct-' 
ing  it,  sufficiently  at  least  to  hinder  his  time  or  thoughts 
from  being  disposable  for  anything  else ;  while  a  single 
manu&cturer,  possessing  a  capital  equal  to  the  sum  of  theirs, 
with  ten  or  a  dozeh  clerks,  could  conduct  the  whole  of 
their  amount  of  business,  and  have  leisure  too  for  other 
occupations.  The  small  capitalist,  it  is  true,  generally  com- 
bines with  the  business  of  direction  some  portion  of  the 
details,  which  the  other  leaves  to  his  subordinates;  the 
small  farmer  follows  his  own  plough,  the  small  tradesman 
serves  in  his  own  shop,  the  small  weav^  plies  his  own 
loom.  But  in  this  very  union  of  functions  there  is  in  a 
great  proportion  of  cases  a  want  of  economy.  The  prin- 
cipal in  the  concern  is  either  wasting,  in  the  routine  of  a 
business,  qualities  suitable  for  the  direction  of  it,  or  he  is 
only  fit  for  the  former,  and  then  the  latter  will  be  ill  done. 
I  must  observe,  however,  that  I  do  not  attach,  to  this  saving 
of  labor,  the  importance  often  ascribed  to  it.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly much  more  labor  expended  in  the  superintend- 
ence of  many  small  capitals  than  in.  that  of  one  large  capital. 
For  this  labor,  however,  the  small  producers  have  generally 
a  full  compensation,  in  the  feeling  of  being  their  own  mas* 
ters,  and  not  servants  of  an  employer.  It  may  be  said,  that 
if  they  value  their  independence  they  will  submit  to  pay  a 
price  for  it,  and  to  sell  at  the  reduced  rates  occasioned  by 
the  competition  of  the  great  dealer  or  manufacturer.  But 
they  cannot  always  do  this  and  continue  to  gain  a  living. 
They  thus  gradually  disappear  from  society.  After  having 
consumed  their  little  capital  in  prolonging  the  unsuccessful 
struggle,  they  either  sink  into  the  condition  of  hired  labor- 
ers, or  become  dependent  on  others  for  support, 

^  2.     Production  on  a  large  scale  is  greatly  promoted  by 
the  practice  of  forming  a  large  capital  by  the  combination  of 
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association,  and  in  general  but  a  small  part  of  the  fortimM 
of  the  directors  themselves  ;  and  the  part  they  take  in  the 
management  usually  divides  their  time  with  many  other 
occupations,  of  as  great  or  greater  importance  to  their  own 
interest ;  the  business  being  the  principal  concern  of  no  one 
except  those  who  are  hired  to  carry  it  on.  But  experience 
shows,  and  proverbs,  the  expression  of  popular  experience, 
attest  how  inferior  is  the  quality  of  hired  service,  compared 
with  the  ministration  of  those  personally  interested  in  Hm 
work,  and  how  indispensable,  when  hired  service  must  be 
employed,  is  "  the  master's  eye"  to  watch  over  it. 

The  successful  conduct  of  an  industrial  eilterpris^  reqoirei 
two  quite  distinct  qualifications — ^fidelity  .and  zeal.  The 
fidelity  of  the  hired  managers  of  a  concern  it  is  possible  to 
secure.  When  their  work  admits  of  being  reduced  to  a  de- 
finite set  of  rules,  the  violation  of  these  is  a  matter  on  whieh 
conscience  cannot  easily  blind  itself,  and  on  which  respmi- 
sibility  may  be  enforced  by  the  loss  of  employment.  But 
to  carry  on  a  great  business  successfully,  requires  a  hundred 
things  which,  as  they  cannot  be  defined  beforehand,  it  is 
impossible  to  convert  into  distinct  and  positive  obligations. 
First  and  principally,  it  requires  that  the  directing  mind 
should  be  incessantly  occupied  with  the  subject ;  should  be 
continually  laying  schemes  by  which  greater  profit  may  be 
obtained,  or  expense  saved.  This  intensity  of  interest  in 
the  subject  it  is  seldom  to  be  expected  that  any  one  should 
feel,  who  is  conducting  a  business  as  the  hired  servant  and 
for  the  profit  of  another.  There  are  experiments  in  human 
nature  which  are  quite  conclusive  on  the  point.  Liook  at 
the  whole  class  of  rulers  and  ministers  of  state.  The  work 
they  are  entrusted  with,  is  among  the  most  interesting  and 
exciting  of  all  occupations ;  the  personal  share  which  they 
themselves  reap  of  the  national  benefits  or  misfortunes  which 
befal  the  state  under  their  rule,  is  far  from  trifling,  and  tha 
rewards  and  punishments  which  they  may  expect  from  palh 
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pUBctoality  such  a  circle  of  costly  operations,  requires  a 

Boch  larger  ci^ital  and  a  much  larger  staff  of  qualified  sub-* 

otdinates  than  can  be  commanded  by  an  individual  capital* 

■t     There  are  other  cases,  again,  in  which  though  the 

bosuiess  might  be  perfectly  well  transacted  with  small  Cft 

■oderate  capitals,  the  guarantee  of  a  great  subscribed  stock 

ii  neceHBry  or  desirable  as  a  security  to  the  public  for  the 

ftdfilment  of  pecimiary  engagements.     This  is  especially* 

the  case  when  the  nature  of  the  business  requires  that  num- 

Wrs  of  persons  should  be  willing  to  trust  the  concern  with 

their  money ;  as  in  the  business  of  banking,  and  that  of 

JMmaute,  to  both  of  which  the  joint  stock   principle   is 

asinently  adapted.     It  is  an  instance  of  the  folly  and  job* 

bcry  of  the  rulers  of  mankind,  that  until  very  IcUely  the 

joist   stock    principle,   as  a   general  resort,  was    in   thia 

cosntry  interdicted  by  law  to  these  two  modes  of  business ; 

lo  hsnking  altogether,  and  to  insurance  in  the  department 

if  tea  risks ;  in  order  to  bestow  a  lucrative  monoply  on  par^ 

tcular  establishments  which  the  government  was  pleased 

ooeptJooaUy  to  license,  namely,  the  Bank  of  England,  and 

two  insidrance  companies,  the  London  and  the  Royal  Ex* 

chsiige. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  joint  stock  over 
■dividQal  management.  But  if  we  look  to  the  other  side 
rf  the  question,  we  shall  find  that  individual  management 
hss  abo  very  great  advantages  over  joint  stock.  The  chief 
if  these  im  the  much  keener  interest  of  the  managers  in  the 
■Keeas  of  the  undertaking. 

The  administration  of  a  joint  stock  association  is,  in  the 
BMa,  administration  by  hired  servants.  Even  the  commit- 
tee, or  board  of  directors,  who  are  supposed  to  superintend 
ibe  maiiagefnent,  and  who  do  really  appoint  and  remove  the 
ssaaagefs,  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  good  working 
sf  the  caocem  beyond  the  shares  they  individually  hold, 
lie  always  a  very  small  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
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association,  and  in  general  but  a  small  part  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  directors  themselves  ;  and  the  part  they  take  in  the 
management  usually  divides  their  time  with  many  other 
occupations,  of  as  great  or  greater  importance  to  their  owa 
interest ;  the  business  being  the  principal  concern  of  no  one 
except  those  who  are  hired  to  carry  it  on.  But  experience 
shows,  and  proverbs,  the  expression  of  popular  experience, 
attest  how  inferior  is  the  quality  of  hired  service,  compared 
with  the  ministration  of  those  personally  interested  in  the 
work,  and  how  indispensable,  when  hired  service  must  be 
employed,  is  "  the  master's  eye"  to  watch  over  it. 

The  successful  conduct  of  an  industrial  enterprise  requires 
two  quite  distinct  qualifications — ^fidelity  .and  zeal.  The 
fidelity  of  the  hired  managers  of  a  concern  it  is  possible  to 
secure.  When  their  work  admits  of  being  reduced  to  a  de- 
finite set  of  rules,  the  violation  of  these  is  a  matter  on  which 
conscience  cannot  easily  blind  itself,  and  on  which  respon- 
sibility may  be  enforced  by  the  loss  of  employment.  But 
to  carry  on  a  great  business  successfully,  requires  a  hundred 
things  which,  as  they  cannot  be  defined  beforehand,  it  is 
impossible  to  convert  into  distinct  and  positive  obligations. 
First  and  principally,  it  requires  that  the  directing  mind 
should  be  incessantly  occupied  with  the  subject ;  should  be 
continually  laying  schemes  by  which  greater  profit  may  be 
obtained,  or  expense  saved.  This  intensity  of  interest  in 
the  subject  it  is  seldom  to  be  expected  that  any  one  should 
feel,  who  is  conducting  a  business  as  the  hired  servant  and 
for  the  profit  of  another.  There  are  experiments  in  human 
nature  which  are  quite  conclusive  on  the  point.  Look  at 
the  whole  class  of  rulers  and  ministers  of  state.  The  work 
they  are  entrusted  with,  is  among  the  most  interesting  and 
exciting  of  all  occupations ;  the  personal  share  which  they 
themselves  reap  of  the  national  benefits  or  misfortunes  which 
befal  the  state  under  their  rule,  is  far  from  trifling,  and  the 
rewards  and  punishments  which  they  may  expect  from  pub- 
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lie  estimation  are  of  the  plain  and  palpable  kind  which 
are  most  keenly  felt  and  most  widely  appreciated.  Yet 
how  rare  a  thing  is  it  to  find  a  statesman  in  whom  mental 
indolence  is  not  stronger  than  all  these  inducements !  How 
infinitesimal  is  the  proportion  who  trouble  themselves  to 
form,  or  even  to  attend  to,  plans  of  public  improvement, 
imless  it  is  made  still  more  troublesome  to  them  to  remain 
inactive ;  or  who  have  any  other  real  desire  than  that  of 
nibbing  on,  so  as  to  escape  general  blame !  On  a  smaller 
scale,  all  who  have  ever  employed  hired  labor,  have  had 
ample  experience  of  the  efforts  made  to  give  as  little  labor 
in  exchange  for  the  wages,  as  is  compatible  with  not  being 
tamed  off.  The  universal  neglect  by  domestic  servants  of 
their  employer's  interests,  wherever  these  are  not  protected 
by  some  fixed  nile,  is  matter  of  common  remark,  unless 
where  long  continuance  in  the  same  service,  and  recipro- 
cal good  offices,  have  produced  either  personal  attachment, 
or  some  feeling  of  a  common  interest. 

Another  of  the  disadvantages  of  joint  stock  concerns, 
which  is  in  some  degree  common  to  all  concerns  on  a  lai^ 
scale,  is  disregard  of  small  gains  and  small  savings.  In  the 
management  of  a  great  capital  and  great  transactions,  espe- 
cially when  the  managers  have  not  much  interest  in  it  of 
their  own,  small  sums  are  apt  to  be  counted  for  next  to 
nothing ;  they  never  seem  worth  the  care  and  trouble  which 
it  costs  to  attend  to  them,  and  the  credit  of  liberality  and 
open-handedness  is  cheaply  bought  by  a  disregard  of  such 
trifling  considerations.  But  small  profits  and  small  expenses, 
often  repeated,  amount  to  great  gains  and  losses ;  and  of  this 
a  lai^e  capitalist  is  often  a  sufficiently  good  calculator  to  be 
practically  aware ;  and  to  arrange  his  business  on  a  system^ 
which,  if  enforced  by  a  sufficiently  vigilant  superintendence, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  the  habitual  waste,  otherwise 
incident  to  a  great  business.  But  the  managers  of  a  joint 
ttiKk  concern  seldom  devote  themselves  sufficiently  to  the 
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vorky  to  enforce  unremittingly,  even  if  introduced,  througli 
every  detail  of  the  business,  a  really  economical  system. 

From  considerations  of  this  nature,  Adam  Smith  was  Ie4 
to  enunciate  as  a  principle,  that  joint  stock  companies  couk( 
never  be  expected  to  maintain  themselves  without  an  exclijt* 
sive  privilege,  except  in  branches  of  business  which,  Iik0 
banking,  insurance,  and  some  others,  admit  of  being,  in  i^ 
considerable  degree,  reduced  to  fixed  rules.  This  however 
is  one  of  those  over-statements  of  a  true  principle,  often  met 
with  in  Adam  Smith.  In  his  days  there  were  few  instances 
of  joint  stock  companies  which  had  been  permanently  suc- 
cessful without  a  monopoly,  except  the  class  of  cases 
which  he  referred  to ;  but  since  his  time  there  have  heexk 
many ;  and  the  regular  increase  both  of  the  spirit  of  c<mi-: 
bination  and  of  the  ability  to  combine,  will  doubtless  pro* 
duce  many  more.  Adam  Smith  fixed  his  observation  too 
exclusively  on  the  superior  energy  and  more  unremitting 
attention  brought  to  a  business  in  which  the  whole  stake 
and  the  whole  gain  belong  to  the  persons  conducting  it ; 
and  he  overlooked  various  countervailing  considerations 
which  go  a  great  way  towards  neutralizing  even  that 
great  point  of  superiority. 

Of  these,  one  of  the  most  important  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  intellectual  and  active  qualifications  of  the  directing 
head.  The  stimulus  of  individual  interest  secures  the  great- 
est amount  of  exertion,  but  that  exertion  is  of  little  avail  if 
the  intelligence  exerted  is  of  an  inferior  order,  which  it 
must  necessarily  be  in  the  majority  of  concerns  carried  on 
by  the  persons  chiefly  interested  in  them.  Where  the  con- 
cern is  large,  and  can  afford  a  remuneration  sufiicient  tQ 
attract  a  class  of  candidates  superior  to  the  common  ave- 
rage, it  is  possible  to  select  for  the  general  managementi 
imd  for  all  the  skilled  employments  of  a  subordinate  kind, 
persons  of  a  degree  of  acquirement  and  cultivated  inleUi* 
gence  wlvch  more  than  compensaXes  for  their  inff^ior  inMi* 
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fert  in  the  result.  Their  greater  perspicacity  enables  them, 
with  even  a  part  of  their  minds,  to  see  probabilities  of  ad- 
fintJige  which  never  occur  to  the  ordinary  run  of  men  by 
the  eontinned  exertion  of  the  whole  of  theirs ;  and  theii' 
habitual  rectitude  of  perception  and  of  judgment  guards 
them  against  blunders,  the  apprehension  of  which  would 
perent  the  others  from  hazarding  their  interests  in  any 
ittcmpc  out  of  the  ordinary  routine. 

It  must  further  be  remarked,  that  it  is  not  a  necessary 
eoBsequence  of  joint  stock  management,  that  the  persons 
employed,  whether  in   superior  or  in  subordinate  offices, 
ihould  be  paid  wholly  by  fixed  salaries.     There  are  modes 
if  connecting  more  or  less  intimately  the  interest  of  the 
employees   with   the   pecuniary   success   of   the   concern. 
There  is  a  long  series  of  intermediate  positions,  between 
working  wholly  on  one's  own  account,  and  working  by 
the  day,  week,  or  year,  for  an  invariable  payment.     Even 
m  the  ease  of  ordinary  unskilled  labor,  there  is  such  a  thing 
ii  task-work,  or  working  by  the  piece ;  and  the  superior 
lAcieficy  of  this  is  so  well  known,  that  judicious  employers 
ilways  resort  to  it  when  the  work  admits  of  being  put  out 
m  definite  portions,  without  the  necessity  of  too  trouble- 
tome  a   surveillance  to  guard  against    inferiority  in   the 
oscation.      In  the  cose  of  the  managers  of  joint  stock 
companies,  and  of  the  superintending  and  controlling  offi- 
cers in  many  private  establishments,  it  is  a  common  enough 
pnctiee  to  connect  their  pecuniary  interest  with  the  interest 
tf  their  emplo]rers,  by  giving  them  a  part  of  their  remu- 
lion  in  the  form  of  a  percentage  on  the  profits.     The 
interest  thus  given  to  hired  servants  is  not  com- 
parable in  intensity  to  that  of  the  owner  of  the  capital ;  but 
fli  is  anlBcient  to  be  a  very  material  stimulus  to  zeal  and 
cmvftiliieta,  and,  when  added  to  the  advantage  of  superior 
iaiellifejice,  often  raises  the  quality  of  the  service  much 
which  the  generality  of  masters  are  capable  o 
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rendering  to  themselves.  The  ulterior  extensions  of  which 
this  principle  of  remuneration  is  susceptible,  being  of  great 
social  as  well  as  economical  importance,  will  be  more  par^ 
ticularly  adverted  to  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  present 
inquiry. 

As  I  have  already  remarked  of  large  establishments  gen- 
erally, when  compared  with  small  ones,  whenever  compe- 
tition is  free,  its  results  will  show  whether  individual  w 
joint  stock  agency  is  best  adapted  to  the  particular  case, 
since  that  which  is  most  efficient  and  most  economical  will 
always  in  the  end  succeed  in  underselling  the  other. 

^  3.  The  possibility  of  substituting  the  large  system  of 
production  for  the  small,  depends,  of  course,  in  the  first 
place  on  the  extent  of  the  market.  The  large  system  can 
only  be  advantageous  when  a  large  amount  of  business  is 
to  be  done;  it  implies,  therefore,  either  a  populous  and 
flourishing  community,  or  a  great  opening  for  exportation. 
Again,  this  as  well  as  every  other  change  in  the  system  of 
production  is  greatly  favored  by  a  progressive  condition  of 
capital.  It  is  chiefly  when  the  capital  of  a  country  is 
receiving  a  great  annual  increase,  that  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  capital  seeking  for  investment ;  and  a  new  enter- 
prise is  much  30oner  and  more  easily  entered  upon  by  new 
capital,  than  by  withdrawing  capital  from  existing  em- 
ployments. The  change  is  also  much  facilitated  by  the 
existence  of  large  capitals  in  few  hands.  It  is  true  that 
the  same  amount  of  capital  can  be  raised  by  bringing 
together  many  small  sums.  But  this  (beside  that  it  is  not 
equally  well  suited  to  all  branches  of  industry)  supposes  a 
much  greater  degree  of  commercial  confidence  and  enter- 
prise difl'used  through  the  community,  and  belongs  alto- 
gether to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  industrial  pi  ogress. 

In  the  countries  in  which  there  are  the  largest  markets, 
the  widest  diffusion  of  conmiercial  confidence  and  enter- 
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prise,  the  greatest  annual  increase  of  capital,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  large  capitals  owned  by  individuals, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  substitute  more  and  more,  in  one 
branch  of  industry  after  another,  large  establishments  for 
mall  ones.  In  England,  the  great  type  of  all  these  char- 
aeteristics,  there  is  not  only  a  perpetual  growth  of  large 
mannfacturing  establishments,  but  also,  wherever  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  purchasers  are  assembled,  of  shops  and 
Warehouses  for  conducting  retail  business  on  a  laige  scale. 
These  are  almost  always  able  to  undersell  the  smaller 
tradesmen,  partly,  it  is  understood,  by  means  of  division 
of  labor,  and  the  economy  occasioned  by  limiting  the  em- 
ployment of  skilled  agency  to  cases  where  skill  is  required  ; 
ind  partly,  no  doubt,  by  the  saving  of  labor  arising  from 
the  great  scale  of  the  transactions,  as  it  costs  no  more  time, 
awl  not  much  more  exertion  of  mind,  to  make  a  large 
purchase,  for  example,  than  a  small  one,  and  very  much 
less  than  to  make  a  number  of  small  ones. 

With  a  view  merely  to  production,  and  to  the  greatest 
efficiency  of  labor,  this  change  is  wholly  beneficial.  In 
some  cases  it  is  attended  with  drawbacks,  rather  social  than 
economical,  the  natiwe  of  which  has  been  already  hinted 
at.  But,  whatever  disadvantages  may  be  supposed  to 
attend  on  the  change  from  a  small  to  a  large  system  of 
production,  they  are  not  applicable  to  the  change  from  a 
large  to  a  still  larger.  When,  in  any  employment,  the 
regime  of  independent  small  producers  has  either  never 
been  possible,  or  has  been  superseded,  and  the  system  of 
many  workmen  under  one  management  has  become  fully 
established,  from  that  time  any  further  enlargement  in  the 
scale  of  production  is  generally  an  unqualified  benefit.  It 
itr  obvious,  for  example,  how  great  an  economy  of  labor 
would  be  obtained  if  London  were  supplied  by  a  single 
gas  or  water  company  instead  of  the  existing  plurality. 
While  there  are  even  as  many  as  two,  this  implies  double 
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establishments  of  all  sorts,  when  one  only,  with  a  small 
increase,  could  probably  perform  the  whole  operation 
equally  well ;  double  sets  of  machinery  and  works,  when 
the  whole  of  the  gas  or  water  required  could  generally  be 
produced  by  one  set  only ;  even  double  sets  of  pipes,  if  the 
companies  did  not  prevent  this  needless  expense  by  agree- 
ing upon  a  division  of  the  territory.  Were  there  only  one 
establishment,  it  could  make  lower  charges,  consistently 
with  obtaining  the  rate  of  profit  now.  realized.  But  would 
it  do  so  ?  Even  if  it  did  not,  the  community  in  the  ag- 
gregate would  still  be  a  gainer ;  since  the  shareholders  are 
part  of  the  community,  and  they  would  obtain  higher 
{HTofits,  while  the  consumers  paid  only  the  same.  It  is, 
however,  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  prices  are  really  kept 
down  by  the  competition  of  these  companies.  Where  com* 
petitors  are  so  few,  they  always  agree  not  to  compete. 
They  may  run  a  race  of  cheapness  to  ruin  a  new  candidate ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  has  established  his  footing,  they  come  to 
terms  with  him.  When,  therefore,  a  business  of  real  pub- 
lic importance  can  only  be  carried  on  advantageously  upon 
so  large  a  scale  as  to  render  the  liberty  of  competition 
almost  illusory,  it  is  an  unthrifty  dispensation  of  the  public 
resources  that  several  costly  sets  of  arrangements  should  be 
kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  to  the  community  this 
one  service.  It  is  much  better  to  treat  it  at  once  as  a  pub- 
lic function ;  and,  if  it  be  not  such  as  the  government  itself 
could  beneficially  undertake,  it  should  be  made  over  entire 
to  the  company  or  association  which  will  perform  it  on  the 
best  terms  for  the  public.  In  the  case  of  railways,  for 
example,  no  one  can  desire  to  see  the  enormous  waste  of 
capital  and  land  (not  to  speak  of  increased  nuisance)  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  a  second  railway  to  connect 
the  same  places  already  united  by  an  existing  one ;  while 
the  two  would  not  do  the  work  better  than  it  could  be 
done  by  one,  and  after  a  short  time  they  would  certainly 
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be  amalgamatecL  Only  one  line  ought  to  be  permitted, 
bat  the  control  over  that  line  never  ought  to  be  parted 
with  by  the  state,  unless  on  a  temporary  concession,  as  in 
France;  and  the  vested  right  which  Parliament  has  al« 
lowed  to  be  acquired  by  the  existing  companies,  like  all 
other  proprietary  rights  which  are  opposed  to  public  utility, 
18  morally  valid  only  as  a  claim  to  compensation. 

^  4.  The  question  between  the  large  and  the  small 
flystem  of  production  as  applied  to  agriculture — ^between 
large  and  small  farming,  the  grande  and  the  petite  culture^^ 
stands,  in  many  respects,  on  different  grounds  from  the 
general  question  between  great  and  small  industrial  estab* 
liahments.  In  its  social  aspect,  and  as  an  element  in  the 
Distribution  of  Wealth,  this  question  will  occupy  us  here- 
after ;  but  even  as  a  question  of  production,  the  superiority 
of  the  large  system  in  agriculture  is  by  no  means  so  clearly 
established  as  in  manufactures. 

1  have  already  remarked,  that  the  operations  of  agricul* 
tore  are  little  susceptible  of  benefit  from  the  division  of 
labor.  There  is  but  little  separation  of  employments  even 
on  the  largest  farm.  The  same  persons  may  not  in  general 
attend  to  the  live  stock,  to  the  marketing,  and  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil ;  but  much  beyond  that  primary  and 
simple  classification,  the  subdivision  is  not  carried.  The 
combination  of  labor  of  which  agriculture  is  susceptible,  is 
chiefly  that  which  Mr.  Wakefield  terms  Simple  Cooperation  ; 
several  persons  helping  one  another  in  the  same  work,  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  But  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  able  writer  attributes  more  importance  to  that  kind  of 
cooperation,  in  reference  to  agriculture  properly  so  called, 
than  it  deserves.  None  of  the  conunon  farming  operations 
require  much  of  it.  There  is  no  particular  advantage  in 
setting  a  number  of  people  to  work  together  in  ploughing 
or  digging  or  sowing  the  same  field,  or  even  in  mowing  or 
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reapng  it,  unless  time  presses.  A  single  family  can  gene- 
ndly  supply  all  the  combination  of  labor  necessary  for  these 
purposes.  And  in  the  works  in  which  a  union  of  many 
efforts  is  really  needed,  there  is  seldom  found  any  impracti- 
cability in  obtaining  it  where  farms  are  small. 

The  waste  of  productive  power  by  subdivision  of  the 
land  often  amounts  to  a  great  evil ;  but  this  applies  chiefly 
to  a  subdivision  so  minute,  that  the  cultivators  have  not 
enough  land  to  occupy  their  time.  Up  to  that  point,  the 
same  {nrinciples  which  reconunend  large  factories,  are  appU-k 
cable  to  agriculture.  For  the  greatest  productive  efficiency, 
it  is  generally  desirable  (though  even  this  proposition  must 
be  received  with  qualifications)  that  no  family  who  have 
any  land,  should  have  less  than  they  could  cultivate,  or  than 
will  fully  employ  their  cattle  and  tools.  These,  however, 
are  not  the  dimensions  of  large  farms,  but  of  what  are 
reckoned  in  England  very  small  ones.  The  large  farmer 
has  some  advantage  in  the  article  of  buildings*  It  does  not 
eost  so  much  to  house  a  great  niunber  of  cattle  in  one 
building,  as  to  lodge  them  equally  well  in  several  buildings. 
There  is  also  some  advantage  in  implements.  A  small 
turner  is  not  so  likely  to  possess  expensive  instruments. 
But  the  principal  agricultural  implements,  even  when  of 
the  best  construction,  are  not  expensive.  It  may  not 
answer  to  a  small  farmer  to  own  a  threshing  machine,  for 
the  small  quantity  of  corn  he  has  to  thresh ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  such  a  machine  should  not  in  every  neighbor-* 
hood  be  owned  in  common,  or  provided  by  some  person  to 
whom  the  others  pay  a  consideration  for  its  use.  The  large 
&rmer  can  make  some  saving  in  cost  of  carriage.  There  is 
nearly  as  much  trouble  in  carrying  a  small  portion  of  pro»* 
duce  to  market,  as  a  much  greater  produce ;  in  bringing 
home  a  small,  as  a  much  larger  quantity  of  manure,  and 
articles  of  daily  consumption.  There  is  also  the  greater 
cheapness  of  buying  things  in  large   quantities.      These 
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mioas  adrantages  must  count  for  something,  but  it  does 
lot  seem  that  they  ought  to  count  for  very  much.      In 
England,  for  some  generations,  there  has  been  httle  experi- 
ence of  small  farms;   but  in  Ireland  the  experience  has 
been  ample,  not  merely  under  the  worst  but  under  the  best 
nanagement;    and  the  highest  Irish  authorities   may   be 
cited  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  which  on  this  subject 
commonly  {H^vails  in  England.     Mr.  Blacker,  for  example, 
one  of  the  most  experienced  agriculturists  and  successful 
iaprovers  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  whose  experience  lies 
chiefly  in  the   best   cultivated,  which  are  also  the  most 
Mioutely  divided  parts  of  the  country,  is  of  opinion,  that 
leoanis  holding  farms  not  exceeding  from  five  to  eight  or 
leo  acres,  can  live  comfortably  and  pay  as  high  a  rent  as 
aoj  large  fanner  whatever.     ^'I  am  firmly  persuaded,"  (he 
mj^^)  '^  that  the  small  farmer  who  holds  his  own  plough 
iad  digs  his  own  ground,  if  he  follows  a  proper  rotation  of 
oopi,  and  feeds  his  cattle  in  the  house,  can  undersell  the 
large  farmer,  or  in  other  words  can  pay  a  rent  which  the 
ocber  cannot  afford ;  and  in  this  I  am  confirmed  by  the 
•pwioQ  of  many  practical  men  who  have  well  considered 
liie  subject.     .     .     .     The  English  farmer  of  700  to  800 
acres  is  a  kind  of  man  approaching  to  what  is  known  by 
the  name  of  a  gentleman  farmer.     He  must  have  his  horse 
lo  fide,  and  bis  gig,  and  perhaps  an  overseer  to  attend  to  his 
kbofers;  be  certainly  cannot  superintend  himself  the  labor 
going  oa  in  a  farm  of  800  acres.''      After  a  few  other 
irtnarks,  he  adds,  <^  Beside  all  these  drawbacks,  which  the 
■Ball  Duiner  knows  little  about,  there  is  the  great  expense 
•f  cartmg  out  the  manure  from  the  homestead  to  such  a 
graai  distance,  and  again  carting  home  the  crop.     A  single 
hone  will  consume  the  produce  of  more  land,  than  would 

*  fhm  JBtmmy  on  the  Mmaagemcnt  of  Laodcd  Property  in  Ireland,  by 
fii^  C1S37)  p.  23. 
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feed  a  small  fanner  and  his  wife  and  two  ehildren.  And 
what  is  more  than  all,  the  large  farmer  says  to  his  laborers, 
go  to  your  work ;  but  when  the  small  farmer  has  occasion 
to  hire  them,  he  says  come;  the  intelligent  reader  will,  I 
dare  say,  understand  the  difference." 

One  of  the  objections  most  urged  against  small  farms  is, 
that  they  do  not  and  cannot  maintain,  proportionally  to 
their  extent,  so  great  a  number  of  cattle  as  large  farms,  and 
that  this  occasions  such  a  deficiency  of  manure,  that  a  soil 
much  subdivided  must  always  be  impoverished.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  subdivision  only  produces  this  effecty 
when  it  throws  the  land  into  the  hands  of  cultivators  so 
poor  as  not  to  possess  the  amount  of  live  stock  suitable  to 
the  size  of  their  farms.  A  small  farm  and  a  badly  stocked 
fiurm  are  not  synonymous.  To  make  the  comparison  fairly, 
we  must  suppose  the  same  amount  of  capital  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  large  farmers  to  be  disseminated  among  the 
small  ones.  When  this  condition,  or  even  any  approach  to 
it,  exists,  and  when  stall  feeding  is  practiced,  (and  stall 
feeding  now  begins  to  be  considered  good  economy  even 
on  large  farms,)  experience,  far  from  bearing  out  the  asser- 
tion that  small  farming  is  unfavorable  to  the  multiplication 
of  cattle,  conclusively  establishes  the  very  reverse.  The 
abundance  of  cattle,  and  copious  use  of  manure,  on  the 
small  farms  of  Flanders,  are  the  most  striking  features  in 
that  Flemish  agriculture  which  is  the  admiration  of  all 
competent  judges,  whether  in  England  or  on  the  continent.* 

•  "  Th.e  number  of  beasts  fod  on  a  farm  of  which,  the  whole  is  arahle 
land,"  (says  the  elaborate  and  intelligent  treatise  on  Flemish  Husbandry^ 
from  personal  observation  and  the  best  sources,  published  in  the  Library  of 
ihe  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,)  "is  surprising  to  thoM 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  food  is  prepared  fbr 
the  cattle.  A  beast  for  every  three  acres  of  land  is  a  common  proportions 
and  in  very  small  occupations  where  much  spade  husbandry  is  used,  thtt 
|iropoTtion  is  still  greater.  After  comparing  the  accounts  given  in  a  variety 
of  places  and  situations  of  the  average  quantity  of  milk  which  a  cow  girw 
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The  diaadvantage,  when  disadvantage  there  is,  of  small, 
or  rather  of  peaaant  farming,  as  compared  with  capitalist 
&nning,  must  chiefly  consist  in  inferiority  of  skill  and 
knowledge  ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  a  general  fact,  that  such 


iIm  fed  in  the  sUU,  the  result  is  that  it  greatly  exceeds  that  of  our  best 
iarj  ferms,  and  the  quantity  of  butter  made  from  a  gircn  quantity  of  milk 
•  also  gicAtcr.  It  I4>pears  astonishing  that  the  occupier  of  only  ten  or 
tntft  acres  of  light  arable  land  should  be  able  to  maintain  four  or  five 
•ei,  bet  the  fact  is  notorious  in  the  Waes  country."     (pp.  59,  60.) 

Ihii  subject  is  treated  very  intelligently  by  M.  Passy,  a  distinguished 
liiitinaa  and  high  economical  authority,  whose  treatise  **Dcs  SystCmea 
4tCaltare  et  de  leur  bifluence  sur  I'Economie  Sociale"  is  one  of  the  most 
■fsftial  discmsiona,  as  between  the  two  systems,  which  has  yet  appeared 
iafkiaee. 

"Ssas  nol  doute,  c'est  I'Angleterre  qui,  i  superftcie  6galc,  nourrit  le  phia 
immmnx;  la  HoUande  et  quelqucs  parties  de  la  Lombardie  pourraient 
Maaoi  Ivi  dtapnter  oet  avantage ;  mais  est-ce  Ik  un  r6sultat  des  formes  de 
fwplnititioii,  et  dea  circoiistances  de  olimat  et  de  situation  locale  ne  con* 
pea  k  le  produire }  C*est  4  notre  avis,  oe  qui  ne  saurait  ^trt 
En  effrt*  quoiqu'on  en  ait  dit,  partout  oik  la  grande  et  la  petite 
t  se  reneontrcnt  sur  les  mAmcs  points,  c'est  cellc-ci  qui,  bicn  qu'elle 
cntretenir  antant  de  moutons,  possed^,  tout  compcns6,  le  plua 
d'animaux  producteurs  d'engrais.  Voici,  par  excmple,  ee 
%m  ffiasBft  des  inlonnations  foumios  par  la  Hclgique. 

*Lfls  deax  pttnrinoes  o^  regno  la  plus  petite  culture  sent  celles  d'Anyen 
it  de  la  Flandre  orientale,  et  eUes  poss6dent  en  moyenne,  par  100  hectares  dt 
fiia  ceUiniei,  74  Irftea  borines  et  14  moutons.  Les  des  prorinces  od  se 
taaivtal  lea  grandea  lemies  sent  celles  de  Namur  et  du  Hainaut,  et  elles 
s'eeft  ca  aoyenne*  pour  100  hectares  de  tcrres  cultiy^cs,  que  30  b^tee  bo- 
itees  el  4^  moutoas.  Or,  en  comptant,  suirant  I'usagc,  10  moutona 
f  r4q  wraieBt  d'ane  tHe  de  gros  b^taU,  nous  rencontrons  d*un  cdt6, 7# 
Si  nam  a  laeintmir  la  fecondit^  du  sol ;  do  I'autre,  moins  de  Z$f 
a  eoBp  sAr  teorme.  (D'apr6s  les  documents  statistiques  publite 
pm  he  MiaisCre  de  I'laterieur,  3me  publication  ofllciellc.)  U  est  li  remar- 
facr*  aa  sariilua,  que  le  nombre  dee  animaux  n'est  pas  dans  la  partie  de  la 
;  le  sol  est  diris6  en  tres-petitcs  fcrmcs  bcaucoup  moindre  qu'ea 
Ea  r^alaaat  dans  cette  dernierc  enntrce  k  rai^on  sculement 
ea  caltexe,  il  y  existe,  par  centaine  d'hcctares,  06  IhHcs  k  come 
■s  de  f60  mtrat^mf,,  c.-a-d.  TequiTalent  de  91  des  premiers,  ou  scule- 
IS  dt  plas  que  daas  I'autre.  Et  encore  cst-il  juste  d'obsenrcr  qu'ea 
qwB  preaqae  riea  a'est  perdu  des  engrais  donnes  par  des  animaaz 
■I  a  pB«  piia  toote  Taanibe  k  I'etable,  tandis  qu'en  Angl  etorre  la pitoia 
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inferiority  exists.  Countries  of  small  farms  and  peasant 
ferming,  Flanders  and  Italy,  had  a  good  agriculture  many 
generations  before  England,  and  theirs  is  still,  as  a  whole, 
probably  the  best  agriculture  in  the  world.     The  empirical 


en  plein  air  affaiblit  consid^rablement  les  quantit^s  qu'il  devient  possible  de 
mettre  enti^rement  k  profit. 

**  Dans  le  d^partement  du  Nord  aussi,  ce  sont  les  arrondissements  dont  let 
liermes  ont  la  moindre  contenance  qui  entrctiennent  le  plus  d'animaux. 
Tandis  que  les  arrondissements  de  Lille  et  de  Hazebrouck,  outre  un  plus 
grand  nombre  de  cheraux,  nourrissent,  I'un  I'^quivalent  de  52  tAtes  de  grot 
b^tail,  I'autre  r^quivalent  de  46 ;  les  arrondissements  oik  les  ezploitationt 
tont  les  plus  grandcs,  ceux  de  Dunkerque  et  d'Avesnes,  ne  contiennent,  la 
premier,  que  I'^uivalent  de  44  b^tes  boyines,  Y  autre,  que  celui  de  40. 
(D'apr^s  la  Statistique  de  la  France  publico  par  le  Ministre  du  Commerce : 
Agrieuliuret  t.  i) 

"  Fareilles  recherchcs  6tendues  sur  d'autres  points  de  la  France  of&iraient 
des  r6sultats  analogues.  S'il  est  vrai  que  dans  la  banlieue  des  villes,  la  pe- 
tite culture  s'abstienne  de  garder  des  animaux,  au  produit  desquels  elle  sup- 
pl6e  facilement  par  des  achats  d'engrais/il  ne  se  peut  que  le  genre  de  trsrafl 
qui  exige  le  plus  de  la  terre  ne  soit  pas  celui  qui  en  entretienne  le  plus  ae- 
tivement  la  fertility.  Assur^ment  il  n'est  pas  donn^  aux  petites  formes  de 
poss6der  de  nombreux  troupeaux  de  moutons,  et  c'cst  un  incony^nient ; 
mais,  en  revanche,  elles  nourrissent  plus  de  bdtcs  bovines  que  les  grandes. 
C'est  Ui  ime  n^cessit^  k  laquelle  cUes  ne  sauraient  se  soustraire  dans  aacun 
des  pays  o6  les  besoins  de  la  consommation  les  ont  appel6es  k  fieurir ;  elles 
p6riraicnt  si  elles  ne  reussissaient  pas  k  y  satisfiaire. 

"  Yoici,  au  surplus,  sur  ce  point  des  details  dont  I'exactitude  nous  parah 
I>leinement  attest6e  par  Texccllence  du  travail  od  nous  les  avons  puia^t. 
Ces  details,  contcnus  dans  la  statistique  de  la  commune  de  Yensat  (Puy  de 
Ddme),  publi6e  reccmmcnt  par  M.  le  doctcur  Jusseraud,  maire  dc  la  com- 
mune, sont  d'autant  plus  pT6cieux,  qu'ils  mcttcnt  dans  tout  leur  jour  la  na- 
ture des  changements  que  le  d^veloppcment  de  la  petite  culture  a,  dans  le 
pays  dont  il  s'agit,  apportes  au  nombre  et  ^  resp^ce  des  animaux  dont  le 
produit  en  engrais  souticnt  et  accroit  la  fertility  des  terres.  Dans  la  commune 
de  Yensat,  qui  comprend  1612  hectares  divis6s  en  4600  parccllcs  apparte- 
nant  k  691  propri^taires,  le  territoire  exploit^  se  compose  de  1466  hectares. 
Or,  en  1790,  17  fermes  en  occupaient  les  deux  tiers,  et  20  autres  tout  le 
reste.  Depuis  lors,  les  cultures  se  sont  morcel^cs,  et  maintenant  leur  pe- 
tiesse  est  extrtoe.  Quelle  a  6tk  Tinfluencc  du  changement  sur  la  quan- 
tite  des  animaux?  Une  augmentation  considerable.  En  1790,  la  commune 
ne  po886dait  qu'environ  300  bdtes  k  comes,  et  de  1800  k  2000  b^'tes  k  latne; 
•igourd'hui  eUe  compte  676  des  premieres,  et  633  seulement  des  secondet* 
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ikill  which  is  the  effect  of  daily  and  close  observation,  pea- 
ant  £Eurmei8  often  possess  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  tra- 
dkioiial  knowledge,  for  example,  of  the  cultm-e  of  the  vine, 
poMCiwod  by  the  peasantry  of  the  countries  where  the  best 
vines  are  produced,  is  extraordinary.  There  is  no  doubt, 
Vk  absence  of  science,  or  at  least  of  theory ;  and  to  some 
eitent  a  deficiency  of  the  spirit  of  improvement,  so  far  as 
Riates  to  the  introduction  of  new  processes.  There  is  also 
awmt  of  means  to  make  experiments,  which  can  seldom  be 
Mde  with  advantage  except  by  rich  proprietors  or  capital- 
int.  As  for  those  systematic  improvements  which  operate 
OB  a  large  tract  of  country  at  once,  (such  as  great  works  of 
faining  or  irrigation,)  or  which  for  *any  other  reason  do 
Mliy  require  large  numbers  of  workmen  combining  their 
Umv,  these  are  not  in  general  to  be  expected  from  small 
finners,  or  even  small  proprietors,  though  combination 
»opg  them  for  such  purposes  is  by  no  means  unexampled, 
nd  will  become  more  common  as  their  intelhgence  is  more 
vfeloped. 

Against  these  disadvantages  is  to  be  placed,  where  the 
tenure  of  land  is  of  the  requisite  kind,  an  ardor  of  industry 
shsolotely  unexampled  in  any  other  condition  of  agriculture. 


pov  nmpktea  1300  moutons  eUe  a  acquis  376  bceiifs  ct  yachcs,  et 
im  f— nnnarf,  la  ■omme  dea  engrais  s'cst  accru6  dans  la  proportion  de  490 
k  7XS.  Ml  de  plua  de  48  poor  cent.  Et  encore  est-il  k  rcmarqucr  que,  plua 
ftrti  et  adeu  nonrria  k  preaent,  lea  animaux  contribuent  bien  darantage  k 
MtnlHttr  ki  feftiltti  doa  tenrea. 

**  Xmik  cm  que  lea  laita  noua  apprcnnent  tur  ce  point :  il  n'ett  done  paa 
wm  qae  la  petite  eolture  ne  nourriMe  paa  autant  d'animaux  que  les  autrea ; 
Us  4e  Ik.  k  eooditioaa  localea  parcillea,  c'est  elle  qui  en  po806de  le  plus,  et 
B  as  4mnML  paa  toe  dli&eile  de  le  preaumer ;  car,  du  moment  oA  c'est  elle 
^fm  4HMMde  le  plua  aax  terrea,  il  laut  Men  qu'elle  leur  donne  dea  soina 
^mmmi>  plua  rtparateora  qu'eUe  en  exigc  davantago.  Que  Ton  prcnnc  un  k 
WB  laa  aatici  reprochea ;  qu'on  lea  examine  k  la  clart^  de  iaits  bien  appruci^ 
mm  ^sppanevrm  faieatftt  qn'ila  ne  sauraient  toe  mieux  fondfca,  et  qu'ils  n'ont 
4iS  ivMiaa  4«e  puree  qu'on  a  oompar^  I'etat  dea  cultures  dana  des  oou- 
Mas  si  ka  cuMca  de  la  proap4riti  agricole  n'agiiaaient  paa  areo  la  m&am 
mamnfmr   (pp^  IIS-ISS.) 

I.  16 
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This  is  a  subject  on  which  the  testimony  of  competent  wit- 
nesses is  unanimous.  The  working  of  the  petite  culture 
cannot  be  fairly  judged  where  the  small  cultivator  is  merely 
a  tenant,  and  not  even  a  tenant  on  fixed  conditions,  but  (as 
in  Ireland)  at  a  nominal  rent  greater  than  can  be  paid,  and 
therefore,  practically  at  a  varying  rent  always  amounting  to 
the  utmost  that  can  be  paid.  To  understand  the  subject,  it 
must  be  studied  where  the  cultivator  is  the  proprietor,  or  at 
least  a  metayer  with  a  permanent  tenure  ;  where  the  labor 
he  exerts  to  increase  the  produce  and  value  of  the  land  avails 
wholly,  or  at  least  partly,  to  his  own  benefit  and  that  of 
his  descendants.  In  another  division  of  our  subject,  we 
shall  discuss  at  some  length  the  important  subject  of  tenures 
of  land,  and  I  defer  till  then  any  citation  of  evidence  on  the 
marvellous  industry  of  peasant  proprietors.  It  may  suffice 
here  to  appeal  to  the  immense  amount  of  gross  produce, 
which,  even  without  a  permanent  tenure,  English  laborers 
generally  obtain  from  their  little  allotments ;  a  produce  be- 
yond comparison  greater  than  a  large  farmer  extracts,  or 
would  find  it  his  interest  to  extract,  from  the  same  piece 
of  land. 

And  this  I  take  to  be  the  true  reason  why  large  cultiva- 
tion is  generally  most  advantageous  as  a  mere  investment 
for  profit.  Land  occupied  by  a  large  farmer  is  not  farmed 
so  highly.  There  is  not  nearly  so  much  labor  expended  on 
it.  This  is  not  on  account  of  any  economy  arising  from 
combination  of  labor,  but  because,  by  employing  less,  a 
greater  return  is  obtained  in  proportion  to  the  outlay.  It 
does  not  answer  to  any  one  to  pay  others  for  exerting  all 
the  labor  which  the  peasant,  or  even  the  allotment  holder, 
gladly  undergoes  when  the  fruits  are  to  be  wholly  reaped 
by  himself.  This  labor,  however,  is  not  unproductive  ;  it 
all  adds  to  the  gross  produce.  With  anything  like  equality 
of  skill  and  knowledge,  the  large  farmer  does  not  obtain 
nearly  so  much  from  the  soil  as  the  small  proprietor,  or  the 
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fludl  fanner  with  adequate  motives  to  exertion ;  but  though 
hia  retuma  are  less,  the  labor  is  less  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
and  as  whatever  labor  he  employs  must  be  paid  for,  it  does 
DOC  soit  his  purpose  to  employ  more. 

But  although  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  is  greatest, 
eeUris  paribus,  under  small  cultivation,  and  although,  there- 
fore, a  country  is  able  on  that  system  to  support  a  larger 
aggregate  population,  it  is  generally  assumed  by  English 
writers  that  what  is  termed  the  net  produce,  that  is,  the 
sorplas  after  feeding  the  cultivators,  must  be  smaller ;  that 
tberefore  the  population  disposable  for  all  other  purposes, 
§or  manufactures,  for  commerce  and  navigation,  for  national 
ddence,  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  for  the  liberal 
jvofeaaions,  for  the  various  functions  of  government,  for  the 
vts  and  literature,  all  of  which  are  entirely  dependent  on 
this  forptufl  for  their  existence  as  occupations,  must  be  less 
Bumcious;  and  that  the  nation,  therefore,  (waiving  all  ques- 
tion as  to  the  condition  of  the  actual  cultivators,)  must  be 
inferior  in  the  principal  elements  of  national  power,  and  in 
mmnj  of  those  of  general  well-being.  This,  however,  has 
been  taken  for  granted  much  too  readily.  Undoubtedly  the 
BODHifricultural  population  will  bear  a  less  ratio  to  the  agri- 
odtiiral,  under  small  than  under  large  cultivation.  But 
it  will  be  less  numerous  absolutely,  is  by  no  means  a 
If  the  total  population,  agricultural  and  non- 
afriraltnral,  is  greater,  the  non^agricultural  portion  may  be 
■Mfe  nmnerous  in  itself,  and  may  yet  be  a  smaller  propor- 
tioD  of  the  whole.  If  the  gross  produce  is  larger,  the  net 
may  be  larger,  and  yet  bear  a  smaller  ratio  to  the 
produce.  Yet  even  Mr.  Wakefield  sometimes  appears 
la  eonfoand  these  distinct  ideas.  In  France  it  is  computed 
dte  two  thirds  of  the  whole  population  are  agricultural ; 
m  BBftandt  at  most,  one  third.  Hence  Mr.  Wakefield  in* 
isa,  chat  "  as  in  Prance  only  three  people  are  supported  by 
'  of  two  eultivators,  while  in  England  the  labor  of 
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two  culthrators  supports  six  people,  Elnglish  agricultiue  is 
twice  as  productive  as  French  agriculture,"  owing  to  the 
superior  efficiency  of  large  farming,  through  combination 
of  labor.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  facts  themselves  are 
overstated.  The  labor  of  two  persons  in  England  does  not 
quite  support  six  people,  for  there  is  not  a  little  food  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  and  from  Ireland.  In  France, 
too,  the  labor  of  two  cultivators  does  much  more  than  sup- 
ply the  food  of  three  persons.  It  provides  the  three  persons, 
and  occasionally  foreigners,  with  flax,  hemp,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  silk,  oils,  tobacco,  and  latterly  sugar,  which 
in  England  are  wholly  obtained  from  abroad ;  nearly  all  the 
timber  used  in  France  is  of  home  growth,  nearly  all  which 
is  used  in  England  is  imported ;  the  principal  fuel  of  France 
is  procured  and  brought  to  market  by  persons  reckoned 
among  agriculturists  ;  in  England,  by  persons  not  so  reck- 
oned. I  do  not  take  into  calculation  hides  and  wool,  these 
products  being  common  to  both  countries,  nor  wine  or 
brandy  produced  for  home  consumption,  since  England  has 
a  corresponding  production  of  beer  and  spirits ;  but  Eng- 
land has  no  material  export  of  either  article,  and  a  great 
importation  of  the  last,  while  France  supplies  wines  and 
spirits  to  the  whole  world.  I  say  nothing  of  fruits,  eggs, 
and  such  minor  exportable  articles  of  agricultural  produce. 
But,  not  to  lay  undue  stress  on  these  abatements,  we 
will  take  the  statement  as  it  stands.  Suppose  that  two  per^ 
sons,  in  England,  do  bona  fide  produce  the  food  of  six, 
while  in  France,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  labor  of  four 
is  requisite.  Does  it  follow  that  England  must  have  a 
larger  surplus  for  the  support  of  a  non-agricultural  popula- 
tion ?  No ;  but  merely  that  she  can  devote  two  thirds  of 
her  whole  produce  to  the  purpose,  instead  of  one  third. 
Suppose  the  produce  to  be  twice  as  great,  and  the  one  third 
will  amount  to  as  much  as  the  two  thirds.  The  fact  might 
be,  that  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  labor  emfdoyed 
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on  Che  French  system,  the  same  land  would  produce  food 
fior  twelve  persons,  which  on  the  English  system  would 
only  produce  it  for  six ;  and  if  this  were  so,  which  would 
be  quite  consistent  with  the  conditions  of  the  hypothesis, 
then  although  the  food  for  twelve  was  produced  by  the  labor 
of  eight,  while  the  six  were  fed  by  the  labor  of  only  two, 
there  would  be  the  same  number  of  hands  disposable  for 
other  employment  in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other.  I 
•m  not  contending  that  the  fact  is  so.  I  know  that  the 
gross  produce  per  acre  in  France  averages  much  less  than 
in  England,  and  that,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  fer* 
dity  of  the  two  countries,  England  has,  in  the  sense  we 
■enow  speaking  of,  much  the  largest  disposable  population. 
But  the  diqxoportion  certainly  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  Mr. 
Wakefield's  simple  criterion  would  represent  it.  As  well 
sight  it  be  said  that  agricultiural  labor  in  the  United  States, 
where,  by  the  last  census,  four  families  in  every  five  ap- 
peared to  be  engaged  in  agriculture,  must  be  still  more 
ineificient  than  in  France. 

The  inferiority  of  French  cultivation  (which,  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  must  be  allowed  to  be  real,  though 
MDch  exaggerated)  is  probably  more  owing  to  the  lower 
general  average  of  industrial  skill  and  energy  in  that  coun- 
try, than  to  any  special  cause ;  and  even  if  partly  the  eflfect 
«f  minute  subdivision,  it  does  not  prove  that  small  farming 
ie  disadvantageous,  but  only  (what  is  undoubtedly  the  fact) 
that  iitfiDS  in  France  are  very  frequently  too  small,  and, 
what  is  worse,  broken  up  into  an  almost  incredible  number 
of  pslcbes  or  parcelleSy  most  inconveniently  dispersed  and 
farted  (rom  one  another. 

As  a  question,  not  of  gross,  but  of  net  produce,  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  grande  and  the  petite  culture^ 
especially  when  the  small  fanner  is  also  the  proprietor, 
caoaoC  be  looked  upon  as  decided  It  is  a  question  on 
which  good  judges  at  fffesent  difier.  The  current  of  Eng- 
vst.  I.  16* 
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lish  opinion  is  in  favor  of  laji^e  farms ;  on  the  Continent 
the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  on  the  other  side. 
Professor  Rau,  of  Heidelberg,  the  author  of  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  elaborate  of  extant  treatises  on  political 
economy,  and  who  has  that  large  acquaintance  with  facts 
and  authorities  on  his  own  subject,  which  generally  char- 
acterizes his  countrymen,  lays  it  down  as  a  settled  truth, 
that  small  or  moderate-sized  farms  yield  not  only  a  larger 
gross,  but  a  larger  net  produce ;  though,  he  adds,  it  is 
desirable  there  should  be  some  great  proprietors,  to  lead  the 
way  in  new  improvements.*  The  most  apparently  impar- 
tial and  discriminating  judgment  that  I  have  met  with  is 
that  of  M.  Passy,  who  (always  speaking  with  reference  to 
fie^  produce)  gives  his  verdict  in  favor  of  large  £anns  for 
grain  and  forage;  but,  for  the  kinds  of  culture  which 
require  much  labor  and  attention,  places  the  advantage 
wholly  on  the  side  of  small  cultivation ;  including  in  this 
description,  not  only  the  vine  and  the  olive,  where  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  care  and  labor  must  be  bestowed  on 
each  individual  plant,  but  also  roots,  leguminous  plants, 
and  those  which  furnish  the  materials  of  manufactures. 
The  small  size,  and  consequent  multiplication,  of  farms, 
according  to  all  authorities,  are  extremely  favorable  to  the 
abundance  of  many  minor  products  of  agriculture.! 

It  is  evident  that  every  laborer  who  extracts  from  the 
land  more  than  his  own  food,  and  that  of  any  family  he 
may  have,  increases  the  means  of  supporting  a  non-agricul- 
tural population.     Even  if  his  surplus  is  no  more  than 


*  See  pp.  362  and  335  of  a  French  translation  published  at  Brusiels  in 
1S39,  by  M.  Fred,  de  Kemmeter,  of  Ghent. 

t  <*  Dans  le  d^partement  du  Nord,"  says  M.  Passy,  **  une  ferme  de  20 
hectares  recueiUe  en  veaux,  laitage,  oeufis,  et  yolailles,  parfois  pour  un 
mniier  de  francs  dans  Tannic;  et,  les  frais  d^falquds,  c'est  I'^uiyalent 
d'une  addition  au  produit  net  de  15  i  20  francs  par  hectare."  Dm  S^tUmm 
d$  Cmkmnt  p.  Hi. 
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eaough  to  buy  clothes  for  him,  the  laborers  who  make  the 

clothes  are  a  non-agricultural  population,  enabled  to  exist 

by  food  which  he   produces.     Every  agricultural  family, 

therefore,  which  produces  it  own  necessaries,  adds  to  the 

net  produce  of  agriculture ;  and  so  does  every  person  born 

OQ  the  land,  who,  by  employing  himself  on  it,  adds  more  to 

its  gross  produce  than  the  mere  food  which  he  eats.     It  is 

qjuesCionsble  whether,  even  in  the  most  subdivided  districts 

of  Europe  which  are  cultivated  by  the  proprietors,  the  mul- 

tiylicatioD  of  hands  on  the  soil  has  approached,  or  tends  to 

approttehi  within  a  great  distance  of  this  limit.     In  France, 

although  the  sub-division  is  confessedly  too  great,  there  is 

poof  positive  that  it  is  far  from  having  reached  the  point  at 

which  it  would  begin  to  diminish  the  power  of  supporting 

a  noD-agrieultural  population.      This  is  demonstrated  by 

the  great  increase  of  the  towns ;  which  have  of  late  in* 

rimud  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  population  gene- 

nBy,  riiowing  (unless  the  condition  of  the  town  laborers  is 

hffflming  rapidly  deteriorated,  which  there  is  no  reason  to 

believe)  thai  even  by  the  unfair  and  inapplicable  test  of 

praportionsy  the  productiveness  of  agriculture  must  be  on 

the  increase.     This,  too,  concurrently  with   the  amplest 

evidence  that  in  the  more  improved  districts  of  France,  and 

IB  some  which  until  lately  were  among  the  unimproved, 

there  is  a  considerably  increased  consiunption  of  country 

poduoe  by  the  country  population  itself. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  do  not  enter  on  the  question 
of  great  and  small  cultivation  in  any  other  respect  than  as 
a  qoestioo  <^  production,  and  of  the  efficiency  of  labor. 
We  shall  return  to  it  hereafter  as  aflfecting  the  distribution 
of  the  produce,  and  the  physical  and  social  well-being  of 
ihs  collirators  themselves;  in  which  aspects  it  deserves, 
md  reqaires,  m  still  more  particular  examination. 
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/  ,,  CHAPTER  X. 


or   THE   LAW    OF   THE    INCREASE    OF   LABOR.. 


^  1.  We  have  now  successively  considered  each  of  the 
agents  or  conditions  of  production,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  the  efficacy  of  these  various  agents  is  promoted.  In 
order  to  come  to  an  end  of  the  questions  which  relate 
exclusively  to  production,  one  more,  of  primary  importance, 
remains. 

Production  is  not  a  fixed  but  an  increasing  thing.  When 
not  kept  back  by  bad  institutions,  or  a  low  state  of  the  arts 
of  life,  the  produce  of  industry  has  usually  tended  to  in- 
crease ;  stimulated  not  only  by  the  desire  of  the  producers 
to  augment  their  means  of  consumption,  but  by  the  increas- 
ing number  of  the  consumers.  Nothing  in  political  economy 
can  be  of  more  importance  than  to  ascertain  the  law  of  this 
increase  of  _production ;  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject ;  whether  it  has  practically  any  limits,  and  what  these 
are.  There  is  also  no  subject  in  political  economy  which 
is  popularly  less  understood,  or  on  which  the  errors  com- 
mitted are  of  a  character  to  produce,  and  do  produce, 
greater  mischief. 

We  have  seen  that  the  essential  requisites  of  production 
are  three — ^labor,  capital,  and  natural  agents ;  the  term  cap- 
ital including  all  external  and  physical  requisites  'which  are 
products  of  labor,  the  term  natural  agents  all  those  which 
are  not.  But  among  natural  agents  we  need  not  take  into 
account  those  which,  existing  in  unlimited  quantity  being 
incapable  of  appropriation,  and  never  altering  in  their  qual- 
ities, are  always  ready  to  lend  an-  equal  degree  of  assistance 
to  production,  whatever  may  be  its  extent ;  as  air  and  the 
light  of  the  sun.     Being  now  about  to  consider  the  impedi- 
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ments  to  production,  not  the  facilities  for  it,  we  need  advert 
to  no  other  natural  agents  than  those  which  are  liable  to  be 
deficient  either  in  quantity  or  in  productive  power.  These 
may  be  all  represented  by  the  term  land.  Land  in  the 
narrowest  acceptation,  as  the  soiirce  of  agricultural  produce, 
is  the  chief  of  them  ;  and  if  we  extend  the  term  to  mines 
and  fisheries — to  what  is  found  in  the  earth  itself,  or  in  the 
▼atera  which  partly  cover  it,  as  well  as  to  what  is  grown 
or  fed  on  its  snrface,  it  embraces  everything  with  which 
▼e  need  at  present  concern  ourselves. 

We  may  say,  then,  without  a  greater  stretch  of  language 
thin  under  the  necessary  explanations  is  permissible,  that 
the  requisites  of  production  are  labor,  capital,  and  land. 
TV  increase  of  production,  therefore,  depends  on  the  pro> 
perties  of  these  elements.  It  is  a  result  of  the  increase 
either  of  4he  elements  themselves,  or  of  their  productiveness. 
TV  law  of  increase  of  production  must  be  a  consequence 
of  the  laws  of  these  elements ;  the  limits  to  the  increase  of 
pndiiction  most  be  the  limits,  whatever  they  are,  set  by 
fhom  laws.  We  proceed  to  consider  the  three  elements 
ely,  with  reference  to  this  effect ;  or  in  other 
the  law  of  the  increase  of  production,  viewed  in 
respect  of  its  dependence,  first  on  labor,  secondly  on  capital, 
and  laslly  on  land. 

^  2.  The  increase  of  labor  is  the  increase  of  mankind ; 
^  popoti^ion.  On  this  subject  the  discussions  excited  by 
Mr.  Malthns'  Essay,  have  made  the  truth,  although  by  no 
Bttos  nntversally  admitted,  yet  so  fully  known,  that  a 
hriefier  examination  of  the  question  than  would  otherwise 
tmwe  been  necessary,  will  probably  on  the  present  occasion 


The  power  of  multiplication  inherent  in  all  organic  life 
awf  be  regarded  as  infinite.     There  is  no  one  species  of 
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vegetable  or  animal,  which,  if  the  earth  were  entirely  aban- 
doned  to  it,  and  to  the  things  on  which  it  feeds,  would  not 
in  a  small  number  of  years  overspread  every  region  of  the 
globe  of  which  the  climate  was  compatible  with  its  exist- 
ence. The  degree  of  possible  rapidity  is  different  in  differ- 
ent orders  of  beings ;  but  in  all  it  is  sufficient,  for  the  earth 
to  be  very  speedily  filled  up.  There  are  species  of  vegeta- 
bles of  which  a  single  plant  will  produce  in  one  year  the 
germs  of  a  thousand :  if  only  two  come  to  maturity,  in 
fourteen  years  the  two  will  have  multiplied  to  sixteen  thou- 
sand and  more.  Many  animals  have  the  power  of  quad- 
rupling their  numbers  in  a  single  year ;  if  they  only  do  as 
much  in  half  a  century,  ten  thousand  will  have  swelled 
within  two  centuries  to  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half. 
The  capacity  of  increase  is  necessarily  in  a  geometrical 
progression ;  the  numerical  ratio  alone  is  different. 

To  this  property  of  organized  beings,  the  human  species 
forms  no  exception.  Its  power  of  increase  is  indefinite,  and 
the  actual  multiplication  would  be  extraordinarily  rapid,  if 
that  power  were  exercised  to  the  utmost.  It  never  is  exer- 
cised to  the  utmost,  and  yet,  in  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances known  to  exist,  which  are  those  of  a  fertile  region 
colonized  from  an  industrious  and  civilized  community, 
population  has  continued,  for  several  generations,  independ- 
ently of  fresh  immigration,  to  double  itself  in  not  much 
more  than  twenty  years.  That  there  is  a  capacity  of  multi- 
plication in  the  human  species  beyond  even  this,  is  evident 
if  we  consider  how  great  is  the  ordinary  number  of  children 
to  a  family  where  the  climate  is  good  and  early  marriages 
usual ;  and  how  small  a  proportion  of  them  die  before  the 
age  of  maturity,  in  the  present  state  of  hygienic  knowledge, 
where  the  locality  is  healthy,  and  the  family  adequately 
provided  with  the  means  of  a  living.  It  is  a  very  low 
estimate  of  the  capacity  of  increase,  if  we  only  assume, 
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thmt  in  a  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  people,  each  gen- 
ention  may  be  double  the  number  of  the  generation  which 
preceded  it. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  these  propositions  might  still 
hare  required  considerable  enforcement  and  illustration ;  but 
the  evidence  of  them  is  so  ample  and  incontestable,  that 
they  have  made  their  way  against  all  kinds  of  opposition, 
ad  may  now  be  regarded  as  axiomatic ;  although  the  ex- 
trnne  reluctance  felt  to  admitting   them,  every  now  and 
then  gives  birth  to  some  ephemeral  theory,  speedily  forgot- 
ten, of  a  different  law  of  increase  in  different  circumstances, 
dioiigh  a  providential  adaptation  of  the  fecundity  of  the 
human  species  to  the  exigencies  of  society.     The  obstacle 
to  1  just  understanding  of  the  subject  does  not  arise  from 
tbete  theories,  but  from  too  confused  a  notion  of  the  causes 
which,  at  most  times  and  places,  keep  the  actual  increase  of 
iMiikind  80  far  behind  the  capacity. 

^  3.  Those  causes,  nevertheless,  are  in  no  way  myste- 
rious. What  prevents  the  population  of  hares  and  rabbits 
from  overstocking  the  earth  ?  Not  want  of  fecundity,  but 
cuses  very  different ;  many  enemies,  and  insufficient  sub- 
sstence ;  not  enough  to  eat,  and  liability  to  be  eaten, 
lo  the  human  race,  which  is  not  generally  subject  to  the 
kiter  inconvenience,  the  equivalents  for  it  are  war  and  dis- 
ease. If  the  multiplication  of  mankind  proceeded,  like  that 
of  the  other  animals,  from  a  blind  instinct,  it  would  be  lim- 
ited in  the  same  manner  with  theirs ;  the  births  would  be 
as  oomerous  as  the  physical  constitution  of  the  species  ad- 
mitted of.  and  the  population  would  be  kept  down  by  deaths. 
But  the  conduct  of  human  creatures  is  everywhere  more  or  V' 
kas  influenced  by  foresight  of  consequences,  and  by  some 
■apulses  superior  to  mere  animal  instincts ;  and  they  do  not, 
Chcfefore,  propagate  like  swine,  but  arc  capable,  though  in 
'  onequal  degrees^  of  being  withheld  by  prudence,  or  by 
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the  social  affections,  from  giving  existence  to  beings  born  (mly 
to  misery  and  premature  death.  In  proportion  as  mankind 
rise  above  the  condition  of  the  beasts,  population  is  re- 
ctrained  by  the  fear"  bf" want;" father  lUau  by  want  itself. 
Even  where  there  is  no  question  of  starvation,  most  persons 
are  similarly  acted  upon  by  the  apprehension  of  losing  what 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  decencies  of  their  situation 
in  life.  Hitherto  no  other  motives  than  these  two  have 
been  found  strong  enough,  in  the  generality  of  mankind, 
to  counteract  the  tendency  to  increase.  It  has  been  the  {Nrac- 
tice  of  a  great  majority  of  the  middle  and  the  poorer  classes, 
whenever  free  from  external  control,  to  marry  as  early,  and 
in  most  countries  to  have  as  many  children,  as  was  consist- 
ent with  maintaining  themselves  in  the  condition  of  life 
which  they  were  born  to,  or  were  accustomed  to  consider 
as  theirs.  Among  the  middle  classes,  in  many  individual 
instances,  there  is  an  additional  restraint  exercised  from  the 
desire  of  doing  more  than  maintaining  their  circtunstances 
— *of  improving  them  ;  but  such  a  desire  is  rarely  found,  or 
larely  has  that  effect,  in  the  laboring  classes.  If  they  can 
bring  up  a  family  as  they  were  themselves  brought  up,  even 
the  prudent  among  them  are  usually  satisfied.  Too  often 
they  do  not  think  even  of  that,  but  rely  on  fortune,  or  on 
the  resources  to  be  found  in  legal  or  voluntary  charity. 

In  a  very  backward  state  of  society,  like  that  of  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  many  parts  of  Asia  at  present,  popu- 
lation is  kept  down  by  actual  starvation.  The  starvation 
does  not  take  place  in  ordinary  years,  but  in  seasons  of 
scarcity,  which  in  those  states  of  society  are  much  more 
frequent  and  more  extreme  than  Europe  is  now  accustomed 
to.  In  these  seasons  actual  want,  or  the  maladies  conse- 
quent on  it,  carry  off  niunbersof  the  population,  which  in  a 
Boccession  of  favorable  years  again  expands,  to  be  again 
cruelly  decimated.  In  a  more  improved  state,  few,  even 
among  the  poorest  of  the  people,  are  limited  to  absolute 
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and  to  a  bare  sufficieocy  of  those ;  and  the  in- 

is  kept  within  bounds,  not  by  excess  of  deaths,  but 

by  limitation  of  births.     The  limitation  is  brought  about 

m  Yarioua  ways.     In  some  countries,  it  is  the  result  of  pru- 

deot  or  conacientious  self-restraint.     There  is  a  condition  to 

whieb  the  laboring  people  are  habituated ;  they  perceiye 

tint  by  having  too  numerous  families,  they  must  sink  below 

tint  condition,  or  fail  to  transmit  it  to  their  children  ;  and 

Ihif  Cbey  do  not  choose  to  submit  to.     The  countries  in 

vhieh,  80  &r  as  is  known,  a  great  degree  of  voluntary  pqi* 

teee  baa  been  longest  practiced  on  this  subject,  are  Norway 

aod  parts  of  Switzerland.     Concerning  both,  there  happens 

to  be  tinosually  authentic   information ;  many  facts  were 

CHPeiiiUy  brought  together  by  Mr.  Malthus,  and  much  addi- 

tioMl  evidence  has  been  obtained  since  his  time.     In  both 

tkmt  countries  the  increase  of  population  is  very  slow; 

aid,  what  checks  it,  is  not  multitude  of  deaths  but  fewness 

tf  births.     Both  the  births  and  the  deaths  ar^  remarkably 

km  in  proportion  to  the  population ;  the  average  duration 

if  life  is  the  longest  in  Europe ;  the    population  contains 

frver  children,  and  a  greater  proportional  number  of  per- 

nos  in  the  vig<Mr  of  life,  than  is  known  to  be  the  case  in 

«qr  other  part  of  the  world.     The  paucity  of  births  tencjs 

iinecly  to  prolong  life,  by  keeping  the  people  in  comforta- 

ahls  ciFcamstances ;  and  the  same  prudence  is  doubtless 

mil  iiml  in  avoiding  catises  of  disease,  as  in  keeping  clear 

if  the  principal  cause  of  poverty.     It  is  worthy  of  rema^ 

tet  ilie  two  countries  thus  honorably  distinguished,  are 

in— Mil  i  of  small  landed  proprietors. 

There  aie  other  cases  in  which  the  prudence  and  fore- 

Aasght,  which  perhaps  might  not  be  exercised  by  the  peo- 

pli  thoDselves,  are  exercised  by  the  state  for  their  benefit ; 

:  not  being  permitted  until  the  contracting  parties 

that  they  have  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  sup- 

§m.    Under  tlkise  laws,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  fuUjr 

wrn^v  17 
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hereafter,  the  condition  of  the  people  is  reported  to  be  good, 
and  the  illegitimate  births  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. There  are  places,  again,  in  which  the  restraining 
cause  seems  to  be  not  so  much  individual  prudence,  as  some 
general  and  perhaps  even  accidental  habit  of  the  country. 
In  the  rural  districts  of  England,  during  the  last  century, 
the  growth  of  population  was  very  effectually  repressed  by 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  cottage  to  live  in.  It  was  the 
custom  for  unmarried  laborers  to  lodge  and  board  with  their 
employers ;  it  was  the  custom  for  married  laborers  to  have 
a  cottage  :  and  the  rule  of  the  English  poor  laws  by  which 
a  parish  was  charged  with  the  support  of  its  unemployed 
poor,  rendered  land-owners  averse  to  promote  marriage. 
About  the  end  of  the  century,  the  great  demand  for 
men  in  war  and  manufactures,  made  it  be  thought  a 
patriotic  thing  to  encourage  population;  and  about  the 
same  time  the  growing  inclination  of  farmers  to  live  like 
rich  people,  favored  as  it  was  by  a  long  period  of  high 
prices,  made  them  desirous  of  keeping  inferiors  at  a  greater 
distance,  and,  pecuniary  motives  arising  from  abuses  of  the 
poor  laws  being  superadded,  they  gradually  drove  their 
laborers  into  cottages,  which  the  landlords  now  no  longer 
refused  permission  to  build.  In  some  countries,  an  old 
standing  custom  that  a  girl  should  not  marry  until  she  had 
spun  and  woven  for  herself  an  ample  trousseau,  is  said  to 
have  acted  as  a  substantial  check  to  population.  In  Eng- 
land at  present,  the  influence  of  prudence  in  keeping  down 
multiplication  is  seen  by  the  diminished  number  of  mar- 
riages in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  years  when  trade  is 
bad. 

But  whatever  be  the  causes  by  which  population  is  any- 
where limited  to  a  comparatively  slow  rate  of  increase,  there 
is  always  an  immense  residuary  power  behind,  ready  to  start 
into  activity  as  soon  as  the  pressiire  which  restrained  it  is 
taken  off.     It  is  but  rarely  that  improvements  in  the  condi- 
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tkmof  the  laboring  classes  do  anything  more  than  give  a 
temporary  margin,  speedily  filled  up  by  an  increase  of  their 
nombers.  The  use  they  commonly  choose  to  make  of  any 
•drantageous  change  in  their  circumstances,  is  to  take  it  out 
in  the  form  which,  by  augmenting  the  population,  deprives 
the  succeeding  generation  of  the  benefit.  Unless  their  idea 
and  their  habitual  standard  of  comfortable  living  can  be 
Bind,  nothing  permanent  can  be  done  for  them ;  the  most 
liomising  schemes  end  only  in  having  a  more  numerous, 
but  not  a  happier  people.  By  their  habitual  standard,  I 
meto  that  down  to  which  they  will  multiply,  but  not  lower. 
Efery  advance  they  make  in  education,  civilization,  and 
•oeial  improvement,  tends  to  raise  this  standard ;  and  there 
ai  no  doubt  that  it  is  gradually,  though  slowly,  rising  in  the 
JDoie  advanced  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Subsistence 
nd  employment  in  England  have  never  increased  more 
apidly  than  in  the  last  sixteen  years ;  but  the  census  of 
1841  showed  a  smaller  proportional  increase  of  population 
than  that  of  1831 ;  and  the  produce  of  French  agriculture 
and  industry  is  increasing  in  a  progressive  ratio,  while  the 
population  exhibits,  in  every  quinquennial  census,  a  smaller 
proportion  of  births  to  the  population. 

The  subject  however  of  population,  in  its  connection  with 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  will  be  considered  in 
andber  place ;  in  the  present  we  have  to  do  with  it  solely 
as  one  of  the  elements  of  Production  ;  and  in  that  character 
ve  could  not  dispense  with  pointing  out  the  unlimited  ex- 
teat  of  its  natural  powers  of  increase,  and  the  causes  owing 
lo  which  so  small  a  portion  of  that  unlimited  power  is  for 
the  most  part  actually  exercised.  After  this  brief  indication, 
ve  ihall  proceed  to  the  other  elements. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

OF   THE   LAW    or   THE    INCREASE    OF    CAPITAL. 

^  1.  The  requisites  of  production  being  labor,  capital, 
and  land,  it  has  been  seen  from  the  preceding  chapter  that 
the  impediments  to  the  increase  of  production  do  not  arise 
from  the  first  of  these  elements.  On  the  side  of  labor  there 
is  no  obstacle  to  an  increase  of  production,  indefinite  in 
extent  and  of  unslackening  rapidity.  Population  has  the 
{)ower  of  increasing  in  a  imiform  and  rapid  geometrical 
Mtio.  If  the  only  essential  condition  of  production  were 
labor,  the  produce  might,  and  naturally  would,  increase  in 
the  same  ratio  ;  and  there  would  be  no  limit,  until  the  num- 
bers of  mankind  were  brought  to  a  stand  firom  actual  want 
<tf  space. 

But  production  has  other  requisites,  and  of  these,  the  one 
which  we  shall  next  consider  is  Capital.  There  cannot  be 
more  people  in  any  country,  or  in  the  world,  than  can  be 
Supported  from  the  produce  of  past  labor  until  that  of  pre- 
sent labor  comes  in.  There  will  be  no  greater  number  of 
productive  laborers  in  any  country,  or  in  the  world,  than 
tean  be  supported  from  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  past 
labor,  which  is  spared  from  the  enjoyments  of  its  possessor 
for  purposes  of  reproduction,  and  is  termed  Capital.  We 
have  next,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  the 
increase  of  capital ;  the  causes  by  which  the  rapidity  of  iti 
increase  is  determined,  and  the  necessary  limitations  of  that 
increase. 

Since  all  c^iipital  is  the  product  of  saving,  that  is,  of  absti* 
nence  .firom  present  consumption  for  the  sake  of  a  future 
goody  the  increase  of  capital  must  depend  upon  tsKOIhicigs ; 
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thejnaonnt  of  the^fiiT^^fmr^  yhich  saviqg  ^an  hf  Tn^^i 
and^he  strength  of  tj^^^^ispoRJ tinny  \ybirh  prompt  ti>  it. 
The  fundfrom  which  saving  can  be  made  ^  is  the  surplus 

of  fK<i>     pri^iin^  fif   lahpr^  gft^tf   laxpplying  thAn^^ACgarioq  pf 

life  to  afii  concerned  in  the  productionj,  (including  those 
employed  in  replacing  the  materials^  and  keeping  the  fixed 
c^tal  in  rf  pftir  )  More  than  this  surplus  cannot  be  saved 
under  any  circumstances.  As  much  as  this,  though  it 
never  is  saved,  always  might  be.  This  surplus  is  the  fund 
fiom  which  the  enjoyments,  as  distinguished  from  the 
necessaries  of  the  producers,  are  provided ;  it  is  the  fund 
from  which  all  are  subsisted,  who  are  not  themselves 
engaged  in  production ;  and  from  which  all  additions  are 
Bide  to  capit^^^^^Jt-is^jthe  real  net  produce  of  the  country. 
Hie  phrase^^net^produce,  is  often  taken  .in  a  more  limited 
le&R^  16  denote  only  the  profits  of  the  capitalist  and  the 
rent  of  the  landlord,  under  the  idea  that  nothing  can  be 
included  in  the  net  jH-oduce  of  capital,  but  what  is  returned 
to  the  owner  of  the  capital  after  replacing  his  expenses. 
BM  this  is  too  narrow  an  acceptation  of  the  term.  The 
e^iical  of  the  employer  forms  the  revenue  of  the  laborers, 
■id  if  this  exceeds  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  gives  them  a 
nrptos,  which  they  may  either  expend  in  enjoyments  or 
Mfe.  For  every  purpose  for  which  there  can  be  occasion 
to  qieak  of  the  net  produce  of  industry,  this  surplus  ought 
to  be  included  in  it.  When  this  is  included,  and  not  other-  r 
wissy  the  net  produce  of  the  country  is  the  measure  of  its 
eftctive  power ;  of  what  it  can  spare  for  any  purpose  of 
pablie  utility  or  private  indulgence  ;  the  portion  of  its  pro- 
duce of  which  it  can  dispose  at  pleasure ;  which  can  be 
inwn  upon  to  attain  any  ends,  or  gratify  any  wisties,  either 
of  the  government  or  of  individuals ;  which  it  can  either 
Wfeod  (or  its  satisfaction,  or  save  for  future  advantage. 
The  amount  of  this  fund,  this  net  produce^  this  excess  of 
above  the  physical  necessaries  of  the  producers, 


o 
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jh  6ne  of  the  elmnfthta  that  HptATTnmtt  tht^  nfnAnnr  nf  w^i»tg 
The  greater  the  produce  of  labor  aft^r  _au{4X2rting  the 
laborers,  the  more  there  is  which  can  be  saved.  The  same 
thing  also  partly  contributes  to  determine,  how  much  will 
T>e  saved.  A-^part  of  the  motive^to..jMi%niig  consists  in  the 
prospect  of  deriving  an  income.&om-tMmBga^  in  the  foct 
that  capital,  employed  in  production,  is  capable  of  not  only 
reproducing  itself,  but  yielding  an  increase.  The  greater 
'the  profit  that  can  be  made  from  capital,  the  stronger  is  the 
'tnotive  to  its  accumulation.  That  indeed  which  forms  thfe 
'inducement  to  save,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  ftind  which 
"supplies  the  means  of  saving,  not  the  whole  net  produce  of 
the  land,  capital,  and  labor  of  the  country,  but  only  a  part 
of  it,  the  part  which  forms  theremtmeration  of  the  capitalist, 
and  is  called  profit  of  stock.  It  will,  however,  be  readily 
enough  understood,  even  previously  to  the  explanations 
which  will  be  given  hereafter,  that  when  the  general  pro- 
ductiveness of  labor  and  capital  is  great,  the  returns  to  the 
capitalist  are  likely  to  be  large,  and  that  some  proportion, 
though  not  a  nniform  one,  will  commonly  obtain  between 
the  two. 

^  2.  But  the  disposition  to  save  does  not  w;holly  depend 
ion  the  extemaTirtducettieht  to  it^  on  the-amottnt  of  profit 
to  be"ma3e  irbm  savings.  With  the  same  pecuniary 
inducement^,  the  inclination  is  very  different,  in  different 
persons  and  in  different  communities.  The  effective  desire 
of  accumulation  is  of  unequal  strength,  not  only  according 
to  the  varieties  of  individual  character,  but  to  the  general 
State  of  society  and  civilization.  Like  all  other  moral 
attributes,  it  is  one  in  which  the  human  race  exhibits  great 
"differences,  conformably  to  the  diversity  of  its  circumstances 
and  the  stage  of  its  progress. 

On  topics  which,  if  they  were  to  be  fully  investigated, 
%onld  exceed  the  bounds  that  can  be  allotted  to  themlta 
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fhiB  tretttise,  k  is  'ssdisfB^torj  to  be  able  to  tefer  to  othflr 
works  in  which  the  neceesary  developments  have  beeia 
presented  more  at  length.  On  the  subject  of  Population, 
this  valuable  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  celebrated 
Essay  of  Mr.  Mfillhus ;  and  on  the  point  which  now  occu- 
pies us,  I  can  refer  with  equal  confidence  to  another,  though 
a  less  known  work,  ^'ISfew  Principles  of  Political  Economy," 
by  Mr.^^a^*  In  no  other  book  known  to  me"  is  so  much 
light  thrown,  both  firom  princifde  and  history,  on  the  causes 
which  detejmine^hBjiccumulatioa  of  capital. 

All  accumulation  involves  the  sacrifice  of  a  present,  Uft 
the  sake  of  a  fiitiu^  good.  But  the  expediency  of  such  a 
sacrifice  v^iries  vety  much  in  different  states  of  circum- 
Btanoes;  and  men's  willingness  to  make  it,  varies  still  mora. 

In  weighing  the  future  against  the  present,  the  uncertainty 
of  all  things  future  is  a  leading  element ;  and  that  uncertainty 
is  of  very  different  degrees.  <<  All  circumstances,"  therefora, 
*' increasing  the  probability  of  the  provision  we  make  filr 
futurity  being  enjoyed  by  ourselves  or  others,  tend"  justly 

*  This  treatise  is  «&  examine, 'snch  as  not  xmfreqiieiitly  presents  itaeH^ 
how  mach  more  depends  on  acddent,  than  on  the  qualities  of  a  book*  in 
determining  its  reception.  Had  it  appeared  at  a  suitable  time»  and  been 
ikyored  by  circmnstanceSy  it  would  have  had  every  requisite  for  great 
vaccees.  The  author,  a  Scotchman  settled  in  tiie  United  States,  xmiteB 
znuch  knowledge,  an  original  vein  of  thought,  a  considerable  turn  &r 
philoM^hic  generalities,  and  a  manner  of  exposition  and  illustration  calcu- 
lated to  make  ideas  tell  not  only  for  what  they  are  worth,  but  for  more 
than  Ihey  are  worth,  and  which,  sometimes,  I  think,  has  that  effect  in  tile 
writer'a  own  mind.  The  principal  laiQt  of  the  book  is  the  position  of 
antagonism  in  which,  with  the  controversial  spirit  apt  to  be  found  in  those 
who  have  new  thoughts  on  old  subjects,  he  has  placed  himself  towards 
Adam  Smith.  I  call  this  a  &ult,  (though  I  think  many  of  the  criticisBAa 
just,  and  some  of  them  far-seeing,)  because  there  is  much  less  of  real  differ- 
ence in  opinion  that  might  be  supposed  from  Mr.  Rae*s  animadversions ; 
and  because  what  he  has  found  v\ilnerable  in  his  great  predecessor  is  chiefly 
the  ''human  too  much**  in  his  premises ;  .the  portion  of  them  that  is  over 
and  above  what  was  either  required  or  is  actually  used  in  the  establishment 
cf  hit  coacluaionfl. 
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and  reasonably  "to  give  strength  to  the  effective  desire  of 
accumulation.  Thus  a  healthy  climate  or  occupation,  by 
increasing  the  probability  of  life,  has  a  tendency  to  add  to 
this  desire.  Wh^Mi^n^^ng^fl  in  ffnffi  A^^^pflti^nffj  flnH  living 
in  healthy  countries,  men  are  much  more  apt  to  be  frugal, 
thm  in  unheaith  or  hazardous  occupations^  and  in  climates 
pernicious* to  human  life.  Sailors  arj  flolf^^^^  "t^  p/w^^pn]«^ 
In  the  West  Indies,  New  Orleans,  the  East  Indies,  the 
expenditure  of  the  inhabitants  is  profuse.  The  same 
people,  coming  to  reside  in  the  healthy  parts  of  Europe, 
and  not  getting  into  the  vortex  of  extravagant  fashion,  live 
economically.  War  and  pestilence  have  always  waste  and 
luxury  among  the  other  evils  that  follow  in  their  train. 
For  similar  reasons,  whatever  gives  security  to  the  affairs 
of  the  community,  is  favorable  to  the  strength  of  this 
principle.  In  this  respect  the  general  prevalence  of  law  and 
order,  and  the  prospect  of  the  continuance  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  have  considerable  influence."*  The  more  per- 
fect the-secuiily^jthe  greater  will  be  the  effective  strength 
of  the-desire  of^iccumuliUion.  Where  property  is  less  safe, 
or  the  vicissitudes  ruinous  to  fortunes  are  more  frequent  and 
severe,  fewer  persons  will  save  at  all,  and  of  those  who  do, 
many  will  require  the  inducement  of  a  higher  rate  of  profit 
on  capital,  to  make  them  prefer  a  doubtful  future  to  the 
temptations  of  present  enjoyment. 

These  are  considerations  which  affect  the  expediency, 
in  the  eye  of  reason,  of  consulting  future  interests  at  the 
expense  of  present.  But  men's  inclination  to  make  this 
sacrifice  does  not  solely  depend  upon  its  expediency.  The 
disposition  to  save,  is  often  far  short  of  what  reason  would 
dictate ;  and  at  other  times,  is  liable  to  be  in  excess  of  it. 

Deficient  strength  of  the  desire  of  accumulation  may 
arise  from   improvidence,  or  want  of  interest   in  others. 

•  Rae,  p.  123. 
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Improyidence  may  be  connected  with  intellectual  as  well  as 
noral  causes.  Individuals  and  communities  of  a  very  low 
itate  of  intelligence  are  always  improvident.  A  certain 
measure  of  intellectual  development  seems  necessary  to 
enable  absent  things,  and  especially  things  future,  to  act 
with  any  force  on  the  imagination  and  will.  The  effect  of 
Vint  of  interest  in  others  in  diminishing  accumulation,  will 
be  admitted,  if  we  consider  how  much  saving  at  present 
takes  place,  which  has  for  its  object  the  interest  of  others 
nther  than  of  ourselves ;  the  education  of  children,  their 
siraDcement  in  life,  the  future  interests  of  other  personal 
eoonections,  the  desire  of  promoting  by  the  bestowal  of 
Honey  or  time,  objects  of  public  or  private  usefulnesa 
If  mankind  were  generally  in  the  state  of  mind  to  which 
approach  was  seen  in  the  declining  period  of  the 
empire— caring  nothing  for  their  heirs,  as  well  as 
Mhing  for  friends,  the  public,  or  any  object  which  survived 
them — they  would  seldom  deny  themselves  any  indulgence 
far  the  sake  of  saving,  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  their 
0ira  future  years ;  which  they  would  place  in  life  annuities 
or  in  some  other  form  which  would  make  its  existence  and 
dieir  lives  terminate  together, 

^  3.  From  various  degrees  of  these  deficiencies,  intellec* 
toal  and  moral,  there  is  in  different  portions  of  the  humaA 
nee  a  greater  diversity  than  is  usually  adverted  to,  in  the 
iHength  of  the  effective  desire  of  accumulation.  A  back* 
ward  state  of  general  civilization  is  often  more  the  effect 
if  deficiency  in  this  particular  than  in  many  others  which 
attract  more  attenticm.  In  the  circumstances,  for  example, 
tf  a  bunting  tribe,  <'  man  may  be  said  to  be  necessarily 
inprewKicnt,  and  regardless  of  futurity,  because  in  this  state 
Ae  future  preaeuts  nothing  which  can  be  with  certainty 

foreseen  or  governed Besides  a  want  of  the 

\  eiciting  to  provide  t€^  the  needs  of  futurity  through 
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means  of  the  abilities  of  the  present,  there  is  a  want  of  the 
habits  of  perception  and  action,  leading  to  a  constant  con- 
nection in  the  mind  of  those  distant  points,  and  of  the  series 
of  events  serving  to  unite  them.  Even  therefore  if  motives 
be  awakened  capable  of  producing  the  exertion  necessary  to 
effect  this  connection,  there  remains  the  task  of  training  the 
t  mind  to  think  and  act  so  as  to  establish  it." 

f 1 1  £  ^  For  instance:  "Upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
there  are  several  little  Indian  villages.  They  are  sur^ 
rounded,  in  general,  by  a  good  deal  of  land  from  which  the 
wood  seems  to  have  been  long  extirpated,  and  have,  beside, 
attached  to  them,  extensive  tracts  of  forest.  The  cleared 
land  is  rarely,  I  may  almost  say  never,  cultivated,  nor  are 
any  inroads  made  in  the  forest  for  such  a  purpose.  The  soil 
is,  nevertheless,  fertile,  and  were  it  not,  manure  lies  in  heaps 
by  their  houses.  Were  every  family  to  inclose  half  an  acre 
of  ground,  till  it,  and  plant  in  it  potatoes  and  maize,  it 
would  yield  a  sufficiency  to  support  them  one  half  the  year. 
They  suffer,  too,  every  now  and  then,  extreme  want,  inso- 
much that,  joined  to  occasional  intemperance,  it  is  rapidly 
reducing  their  numbers.  This,  to  us,  so  strange  apathy  pro- 
ceeds not,  in  any  great  degree,  from  repugnance  to  labor  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  apply  very  diligently  to  it  when  its 
reward  is  immediate.  Thus,  beside  their  peculiar  occupa- 
tions of  hunting  and  fishing,  in  which  they  are  ever  ready 
to  engage,  they  are  much  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  may  be  seen  laboring  at  the  oar,  or  setting 
with  the  pole,  in  the  large  boats  used  for  the  purpose,  and 
always  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  additional  hands  ne- 
cessary to  conduct  rafts  through  some  of  the  rapids.  Nor 
is  the  obstacle  aversion  to  agricultural  labor.  This  is  no 
doubt  a  prejudice  of  theirs ;  but  mere  prejudices  always 
yield,  principles  of  action  cannot  be  created.  When  the 
returns  from  agricultural  labor  are  speedy  and  great,  they 
are  also  agriculturists.     Thus,  some  of  the  little  islands 
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on  Lake  St.  Francis,  near  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Regia, 
are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  maize,  a  plant  yielding  a 
return  of  a  hundredfold,  and  forming,  even  when  half  ripe, 
a  pleasant  and  substantial  repast.  Patches  of  the  best  land 
on  these  islands  are,  therefore,  every  year  cultivated  by 
them,  for  this  purpose.  As  their  situation  renders  them 
inaccessible  to  cattle,  no  fence  is  required ;  were  this  ad- 
ditional outlay  necessary,  I  suspect  they  would  be  neglected| 
like  the  commons  adjoining  their  village.  These  had  appar 
lently,  at  one  time,  been  under  crop.  The  cattle  of  the 
neighboring  settlers  would  now,  however,  destroy  any  crop 
not  securely  fenced,  and  this  additional  necessary  outlay 
consequently  bars  their  culture.  It  removes  them  to  an 
order  of  instruments  of  slower  return  than  that  which  cor- 
responds to  the  strength  of  the  effective  desire  of  accumu- 
lation in  this  little  society. 

"  It  is  here  deserving  of  notice,  that  what  instruments  of 
this  kind  they  do  form,  are  completely  formed.  The  small 
spots  of  com  they  cultivate  are  thoroughly  weeded  and 
hoed.  A  little  neglect  in  this  part  would  indeed  reduce  the 
crop  very  much  ;  of  this  experience  has  made  them  perfectly 
aware,  and  they  act  accordingly.  It  is  evidently  not  the 
necessary  labor  that  is  the  obstacle  to  more  extended  cul- 
ture, but  the  distant  return  from  that  labor.  I  am  assured, 
indeed,  that  among  some  of  the  more  remote  tribes,  the 
labor  thus  expended  much  exceeds  that  given  by  the  whites. 
The  same  portions  of  ground  being  cropped  without  remis- 
sion, and  manure  not  being  used,  they  would  scarcely  yield 
any  return,  were  not  the  soil  most  carefully  broken  and  pul- 
verized both  with  the  hoe  and  the  hand.  In  such  a  situar 
tion  a  white  man  would  clear  a  fresh  piece  of  ground.  It 
would  perhaps  scarce  repay  his  labor  the  first  year,  and  he 
would  have  to  look  for  his  reward  in  succeeding  years.  On 
the  Indian,  succeeding  years  are  too  distant  to  make  suffi- 
cient impression,  though,  to  obtain  what  labor  may  bring 
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about  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  he  toils  even  more 
assiduously  than  the  White  man."* 

This  view  of  things  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
the  Jesuits,  in  their  interesting  efforts  to  civilize  the  Indians 
of  Paraguay.  They  gained  the  confidence  of  these  savages 
in  a  most  extraordinary  degree.  They  acquired  influence 
over  them  sufficient  to  make  them  change  their  whole  man* 
ner  of  life.  They  obtained  their  absolute  submission  and 
obedience.  They  established  peace.  They  taught  them 
all  the  operations  of  European  agricultiu^,  and  many  of  the 
more  difficult  arts.  There  were  everywhere  to  be  seen, 
according  to  Charlevoix,  "workshops  of  gilders,  painterSi 
sculptors,  goldsmiths,  watchmakers,  carpenters,  joiners,  dy« 
crs,"  &c.  These  occupations  were  not  practiced  for  the 
personal  gain  of  the  artificers:  the  produce  was  at  the  abso- 
lute disposal  of  the  missionaries,  who  ruled  the  peo}de  by  a 
voluntary  despotism.  The  obstacles  arising  from  aversion 
to  labor  were  therefore  very  completely  overcome.  The 
real  difficulty  was  the  improvidence  of  the  people ;  their 
inability  to  think  for  the  future ;  and  the  necessity  accord- 
ingly of  the  most  unremitting  and  minute  superintendence 
on  the  part  of  their  instructors.  "  Thus  at  first,  if  these 
gave  up  to  them  the  c€ure  of  the  oxen  with  which  they 
ploughed,  their  indolent  thoughtlessness  would  probably 
leave  them  at  evening  still  yoked  to  the  implement.  Worse 
than  this,  instances  occurred  where  they  cut  them  up  for  sup- 
per, thinking,  when  reprehended,  that  they  sufficiently  ex- 
cused themselves  by  saying,  they  were  hungry.  .  .  Theee 
fathers,  says  Ulloa,  have  to  visit  the  houses,  to  examine 
what  is  really  wanted;  for,  without  this  care,  the  Indians 
would  never  look  after  anything.  They  must  be  |»«8ent 
too,  when  animals  are  slaughtered,  not  only  that  the  meat 
may  be  equally  divided,  but  that  nothing  may  be  lost.'' 

•  Bm,  p.  lae. 
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"  But  notwithstanding  all  this  care  and  superintendence," 
says  Charlevoix,  ^^  and  all  the  precautions  which  are  taken 
to  prevent  any  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  mission- 
aries are  sometimes  much  embarrassed.  It  often  happens 
that  they"  (the  Indians)  ^' do  not  reserve  to  themselves  a 
sufficiency  of  grain,  even  for  seed.  As  for  their  other  pro- 
visions, were  they  not  well  looked  after,  they  would  soon 
be  without  wherewithal  to  support  life."* 

As  an  example  intermediate,  in  the  strength  of  the  effec- 
tive desire  of  accumulation,  between  the  state  of  things  thus 
depicted  and  that  of  modern  Europe,  the  case  of  the  Chinese 
deserves  attention.  From  various  circumstances  in  their 
personal  habits  and  social  condition,  it  might  be  anticipate4 
that  they  would  possess  a  degree  of  prudence  and  sel^-coo- 
trol  greater  than  other  Asiatics,  but  inferior  to  most  Euro- 
pean nations ;  and  the  following  evidence  is  adduced  of  the 
fact. 

'^  Durability  is  one  of  the  chief  qualities,  marking  a  high 
degre^  of  thp  effective  desire  of  accumulation.  The  testi- 
mony ^of  travellers  ascribes  to  the  instruments  formed  by 
the  Chinese,  a  very  inferior  durability  to  similar  instruments 
constructed  by  Europeans.  The  houses,  we  are  told,  unless 
of  the  higher  ranks,  are  in  general  of  unburnt  bricks,  of 
clay,  or  of  hurdles  plastered  with  earth ;  the  roofs,  of  reeds 
fastened  to  laths.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  more  unsub- 
stantial or  temporary  fabrics.  Their  partitions  are  of  paper, 
requiring  to  be  renewed  every  year.  A  similar  observation 
may  be  made  concerning  their  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  other  utensils.  They  are  almost  entirely  of  wood,  the 
metals  entering  but  very  sparingly  into  their  construction; 
consequently  they  soon  wear  out,  and  require  frequent  re- 
newals. A  greater  degree  of  strength  in  the  effective  desire 
of  accumulation,  would  cause  them  to  be  constructed  of 
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materials  requiring  a  greater  present  expenditure,  but  being 
far  more  durable.  Prom  the  same  cause,  much  land,  that  in 
other  coimtries  would  be  cultivated,  lies  waste.  All  travel- 
lers take  notice  of  large  tracts  of  land,  chiefly  swamps, 
which  continue  in  a  state  of  nature.  To  bring  a  swamp 
into  tillage  is  generally  a  process,  to  complete  which,  re- 
quires several  years.  It  must  be  previously  drained,  the 
surface  long  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  many  operations  per- 
formed, before  it  can  be  made  capable  of  bearing  a  crop. 
Though  yielding,  probably,  a  very  considerable  return  for 
the  labor  bestowed  on  it,  that  return  is  not  made  until  a 
long  time  has  elapsed.  The  cultivation  of  such  land  implies 
a  greater  strength  of  the  efiective  desire  of  accimiulation 
than  exists  in  the  empire. 

"  The  produce  of  the  harvest  is,  as  we  have  remarked, 
always  an  instrument  of  some  order  or  another ;  it  is  a  pro- 
vision for  future  want,  and  regulated  by  the  same  laws  as 
those  to  which  other  means  of  attaining  a  similar  end  con- 
form. It  is  there  chiefly  rice,  of  which  there  are  two  har- 
vests, the  one  in  June,  the  other  in  October.  The  period 
then  of  eight  months  between  October  and  June,  is  that  for 
which  provision  is  made  each  year,  and  the  difierent  esti- 
mate they  make  of  to-day  and  this  day  eight  months  will 
appear  in  the  self-denial  they  practice  now,  in  order  to  guard 
against  want  then.  The  amount  of  this  self-deniaJ  would 
seem  to  be  small.  The  Father  Parennin,  indeed,  (who 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Jesuits, 
I  and  spent  a  long  life  among  the  Chinese  of  all  classes,)  as- 
l  serts,  that  it  is  their  great  deficiency  in  forethought  and  fm- 
•gaJity  in  this  respect,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  scarcities 
and  famines  that  frequently  occur." 

•i      That  it  is  defect  of  providence,  not  defect  of  industry, 

i  {that  limits  production  among  the  Chinese,  is  still  more  obvi- 

'ous  than  in  the  case  of  the   semi-agriculturized  Indians. 

j  <<  Where  the  returns  are  quick,  where  the  instruments  formed 
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require  but  little  time  to  bring  the  events  for  which  they, 
were  formed  to  an  issue,"  it  is  well  known  that  ^^  the  great 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  arts 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  wants  of  its  in- 
habitants," makes  industry  energetic  and  eflfective.  "  The 
warmth  of  the  climate,  the  natural  fertility  of  the  country, 
t^e  knowledge  which  the  inhabitants  have  acquired  of  the 
arts  of  agriculture,  and  the  discovery  and  gradual  adaptation 
to  every  soil  of  the  most  useful  vegetable  productions,  ena- 
ble them  very  speedily  to  draw  from  almost  any  part  of  the 
surface,  what  is  there  esteemed  an  equivalent  to  much  more 
than  the  labor  bestowed  in  tilling  and  cropping  it.  They 
have  commonly  double,  sometimes  treble  harvests.  These, 
when  they  consist  of  a  grain  so  productive  as  rice,  the  usual 
crop,  can  scarce  fail  to  yield  to  their  skill,  from  almost  any 
portion  of  soil  that  can  be  at  once  brought  into  culture,  very 
ample  returns.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  spot  that  labor  can 
immediately  bring  under  cultivation,  that  is  not  made  to 
yield  to  it.  Hills,  even  mountains,  are  ascended  and  formed 
izUo  terraces ;  and  water,  in  that  country  the  great  produc- 
tive agent,  is  led  to  every  part  by  drains,  or  carried  up  to  it 
by  the  ingenious  and  simple  hydraulic  machines  which  have 
been  in  use  from  time  immemorial  among  this  singular  peo- 
ple. They  eflfect  this  the  more  easily,  from  the  soil,  even  in 
these  situations,  being  very  deep  and  covered  with  much  ve- 
getable mould.  But  what  yet  more  than  this  marks  the  readi- 
ness with  which  labor  is  forced  to  form  the  most  difficult 
materials  into  instruments,  where  these  instruments  soon 
bring  to  an  issue  the  events  for  which  they  are  formed,  is 
the  frequent  occurrence  on  many  of  their  lakes  and  rivers, 
of  structures  resembling  the  floating  gardens  of  the  Peru- 
vians, rafts  covered  with  vegetable  soil  and  cultivated.  La- 
bor in  this  way  draws  from  the  materials  on  which  it  acts 
very  speedy  returns.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  when  the  quickening  powers  of  a  genial  sun  are 
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ministered  to  by  a  rich  soil  and  abundant  moisture.     It  is 
otherwise,  as  we  have  seen,  in  cases  where  the  returns, 
though  copious,  are  distant.     European  travellers  are  sur- 
prised at  meeting  these  little  floating  farms  by  the  side  of 
swamps  which  only  require  draining  to  render  them  tillable. 
It  seems  to  them  strange,  that  labor  should  not  rather  be  be- 
stowed on  the  solid  earth,  where  its  fruits  might  endure, 
than  on   structures  that  must  decay  and  perish  in  a  few 
years.     The  people  they  are  among  think  not  so  much  of 
future  years  as  of  the  present  time.     The  eflfective  desire  of 
/  accumulation  is  of  very  different  strength  in  the  one,  from 
what  it  is  in  the  other.     The  views  of  the  European  extend 
to  a  distant  futurity,  and  he  is  surprised  at  the  Chinese,  con- 
demned, through  improvidence,  and  want  of  sufficient  pros- 
■  pective  care,  to  incessant  toil,  and,  as  he  thinks,  insufferable 
1 1 1  wretchedness.     The  views  of  the  Chinese  are  confined  to 
I  \  I  narrower  bounds ;  he  is  content,  as  we  say,  to  live  from 
*day  to  day,  and  has  learnt  to  conceive  even  a  life  of  toil  a 
t^  blessing."* 

<  When  a  country  has  carried  production  as  far  as  in  the 

existing  state  of  knowledge  it  can  be  carried  with  an  amount 
of  return  corresponding  to  the  average  strength  of  the  effec- 
tive desire  of  accumulation  in  that  country,  it  has  reached 
what  is  called  the  stationary  state ;  the  state  in  which  no 
further  addition  will  be  made  to  capital,  unless  there  takes 
place  either  some  improvement  in  the  arts  of  production,  or 
an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  desire  to  accumulate.  In 
the  stationary  state,  although  capital  does  not  on  the  whole 
increase,  some  persons  grow  richer  and  others  poorer.  Those 
whose  degree  of  providence  is  below  the  usual  standard, 
become  impoverished,  their  capital  perishes,  and  makes 
room  for  the  savings  of  those  whose  eff*ective  desire  of  ac-. 
cumulation  exceeds  the  average.    These  become  the  natural 

•  Rae,  pp.  161-^. 
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puichasera  of  the  lands,  manufactories,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  production  owned  by  their  less  provident  coun- 
^    trymen. 

What  the  causes  are  which  make  the  return  to  capital 
greater  in  one  country  than  in  another,  and  which,  in  certain 
circumstances,  make  it  impossible  for  any  additional  capital 
to  find  investment  unless  at  diminished  returns,  will  appear 
clearly  hereafter.  In  China,  if  that  country  has  really  at- 
tained, as.  it  is  supposed  to  have  done,  the  stationary  state, 
accumulation  has  stopped  when  the  returns  to  capital  are 
still  as  high  as  is  indicated  by  a  rate  of  interest  legally 
twelve  per  cent.,  and  practically  varying  (it  is  said)  between 
eighteen  and  thirty-six.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore, 
that  no  greater  amount  of  capital  than  the  country  already 
possesses,  can  find  employment  at  this  high  rate  of  profit, 
and  that  any  lower  rate  does  not  hold  out  to  a  Chinese, 
sufficient  temptation  to  induce  him  to  abstain  from  present 
enjoyment.  What  a  contrast  with  Holland,  where,  during 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history,  the  government 
was  able  habitually  to  borrow  at  two  per  cent.,  and  private 
individuals,  on  good  security,  at  three  !  Since  China  is  not 
a  country  like  Burmah,  or  the  native  states  of  India,  where 
an  enormous  interest  is  but  an  indispensable  compensation 
for  the  risk  incurred  from  the  bad  faith  or  poverty  of  the 
state,  and  of  almost  all  private  borrowers ;  the  fact,  if  fact 
it  be,  that  the  increase  of  capital  has  come  to  a  stand  while 
the  returns  to  it  are  still  so  large,  denotes  a  much  less  degree 
of  the  efiective  desire  of  accumulation,  in  other  words,  a 
much  lower  estimate  of  the  future  relatively  to  the  present, 
than  that  of  most  European  nations. 

^  4.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  countries  in  which  the 
average  strength  of  the  desire  to  accumulate  is  short  of  that 
which,  under  circumstances  of  any  tolerable  security,  rea- 
son and  sober  calculation  would  approve.     We  have  now 
VOL.  I.  18* 
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to  speak  of  others  in  which  it  decidedly  sarpmaea  that 
standard.  In  the  more  prosperous  countries  of  Emopey 
although  in  them  also  are  to  be  found  abundance  of  psodi* 
galsy  and  in  some  of  them  (and  in  none  more  than  in 
England)  the  ordinary  degree  of  economy  and  providence 
among  those  who  live  by  manual  labor  cannot  be  considered 
high,  still  in  a  very  numerous  portion  of  the  conmiunityy 
the  professional,  manufacturing,  and  trading  classes,  being 
those  who,  generally  speaking,  unite  more  of  the  means 
with  more  of  the  motives  for  saving  than  any  other  class, 
the  spirit  of  accumulation  is  so  strong,  that  the  signs  of 
rapidly  increasing  wealth  meet  every  eye ;  and  the  great 
amount  of  capital  seeking  investment  excites  astonishment^ 
whenever  peculiar  circumstances  turning  much  of  into  some 
one  channel,  such  as  railway  construction  or  foreign  specu- 
lative adventure,  bring  the  largeness  of  the  total  amount 
into  evidence. 

There  are  many  circumstances  which,  in  England,  give 
a  peculiar  force  to  the  accumulating  propensity.  The  long 
exemption  of  the  country  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  the 
for  earlier  period  than  elsewhere  at  which  property  was 
secure  from  military  violence  or  arbitrary  spoliation,  have 
produced  a  long-standing  and  hereditary  confidence  in  the 
safety  of  funds  when  trusted  out  of  the  owner's  hands, 
which  in  most  other  countries  is  of  much  more  recent  on- 
gin,  and  less  firmly  established.  The  geographical  causes 
which  have  made  industry  rather  than  war  the  natural 
source  of  power  and  importance  to  Great  Britain,  have 
turned  an  unusual  proportion  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
energetic  characters  into  the  direction  of  manufactures  and 
commerce ;  into  supplying  their  wants  and  gratifying  their 
ambition  by  producing  and  saving,  rather  than  by  appropri- 
ating what  has  been  produced  and  saved.  Much  also  de- 
pended on  the  better  political  institutions  of  this  country, 
which,  by  the  scope  they  have  allowed  to  individual  free- 
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dom  of  actkm,  hare  encouraged  personal  activity  and  self- 
reliance,  n^hile  by  the  liberty  they  confer  of  association  and 
combination,  they  facilitate  industrial  enterprise  on  a  lai^ 
scale.  The  same  institutions,  in  another  of  their  aspects, 
give  a  most  direct  and  potent  stimulus  to  the  desire  of  ac- 
quiring wealth.  The  earlier  decline  of  feudsdism  having 
removed  or  much  Treakened  invidious  distinctions  between 
the  originally  trading  classes  and  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  despise  them ;  and  a  polity  having  grown 
np  which  made  wealth  the  real  source  of  political  influence, 
its  acquisition  was  invested  with  a  fictitious  value,  inde- 
pendent of  its  intrinsic  utility.  It  became  synonymous 
with  power ;  and  since  power  with  the  common  herd  of 
mankind  gives  power,  wealth  became  the  chief  source  of 
personal  consideration,  and  the  measure  and  stamp  of  sue* 
cess  in  life.  To  get  out  of  one  rank  in  society  into  the 
next  above  it,  is  the  great  aim  of  English  bourgeois  life, 
and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  the  means.  And  inaamich 
as  to  be  rich  without  industry,  constitutes  a  step  in  the 
social  scale  above  those  who  are  rich  by  means  of  industry, 
it  becomes  the  object  of  ambition  to  save  not  merely  as 
much  as  will  afford  a  large  income  while  in  business,  but 
enough  to  retire  from  business,  and  live  in  affluence  on 
realized  gains.  These  causes  are,  in  England,  greatly  aided 
by  that  extreme  indifference  of  the  people  to  personal  en- 
jo3nment,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  all  countries  over 
which  puritanism  has  passed.  But  if  accumulation  is,  on 
one  hand,  rendered  easier  by  the  absence  of  a  taste  for  pleas* 
ure,  it  is,  on  the  other,  made  more  difficult  by  the  presence 
of  a  very  real  taste  for  expense.  So  strong  is  the  assoeis^ 
tion  between  personal  consequence  and  the  signs  of  wealth, 
that  the  silly  desire  for  the  appearance  of  a  large  expendi- 
ture has  the  force  of  a  passion  among  large  classes  of  a 
nation  which  derives  less  pleasure  than  perhaps  any  other 
in  the  world  firom  what  it  spends.     Owing  to  this  circum- 
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Stance,  the  effective  desire  of  accumulation  has  never 
reached  so  high  a  pitch  in  England  as  it  did  in  Holland, 
where,  there  being  no  rich  idle  class  to  set  the  example  of 
a  reckless  expenditure,  and  the  mercantile  classes,  who  pos- 
sessed the  substantial  power  on  which  social  influence 
alwuys  waits,  being  left  to  'establish  their  own  scale  of 
living  and  standard  of  propriety,  their  habits  remained  fru- 
gal and  unostentatious. 

In  England  and  HoUandj-^hen,  for  a  long  time  past,  and 
now  in  most  other  countries  in  Europe,  (which  are  rapidly 
following  England  in  the  same  race,)  the  desire  of  accu- 
mulation does  not  require,  to  make  it  effective,  the  copious 
returns  which  it  requires  in  Asia,  but  is  sufficiently  called 
into  action  by' a  rate  of  profit  so  low,  that  instead  of  slack- 
ening, accumulation  seems  now  to  proceed  more  rapidly 
than  ever ;  and  the  second  requisite  of  increased  production, 
increase  of  capital,  shows  no  tendency  to  become  deficient. 
So  far  as  that  element  is  concerned,  production  is  suscepti- 
ble of  an  increase  without  any  assignable  bounds. 

The  progress  of  accumulation  would  no  doubt  be.  con- 
siderably checked,  if  the  returns  to  capital  were  to  be 
reduced  still  lower  than  at  present.  But  why  should  any 
possible  increase  of  capital  have  that  effect  ?  This  question 
carries  the  mind  forward  to  the  remaining  one  of  the  three 
requisites  of  production.  The  limitation  to  production,  not 
consisting  in  any  necessary  limit  to  the  increase  of  the 
other  two  elements,  labor  and  capital,  must  turn  upon  the 
properties  of  the  only  element  which  is  inherently,  and  in 
itself,  limited  in  quantity.  It  must  depend  upon  the  prop- 
erties of  land. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

or  THE   LAW    OF    THE    INCREASE    OF    PRODUCTION    FROM    LAND. 

^  1.  Land  differs  from  the  other  elements  of  produc- 
UOQ,  labor  and  capital,  in  not  being  susceptible  of  indefinite 
Djcrease.  Its  extent  is  limited,  aiid  the  extent  of  the  more 
productive  kinds  of  it  more  limited  still.  It  is  also  evident 
Ibit  the  quantity  of  produce  capable  of  being  raised  on  any 
given  piece  of  land  is  not  hidefinite.  This  limited  quantity 
rf  land,  and  limited  productiveness  of  it,  are  the  real  limits 
to  the  increase  of  production. 

That  they  are  the  ultimate  limits,  must  always  have 
been  clearly  seen.  But  since  the  final  barrier  has  never  in 
iny  instance  been  reached ;  since  there  is  no  country  in 
vhich  all  the  land,  capable  of  yielding  food,  is  so  highly 
cultivated  that  'a  larger  produce  could  not  (even  without 
iQ|^x)sing  any  fresh  advance  in  agricultural  knowledge)  be 
obtauied  from  it,  and  since  a  large  iK)rtion  of  the  earth's 
mibce  still  remains  Entirely  uncultivated  ;  it  is  commonly 
thought,  and  is  very  natural  at  first  to  suppose,  that  for  the 
pment  all  limitation  of  production  or  population  f|;om  this 
Murce  is  at  an  indefinite  distance,  and  that  ages  must 
^Ufte  before  any  practical  necessity  arises  for  taking  the 
hmiting  prmciple  into  serious  consideration. 

I  apprehend  this  to  be  not  only  an  error,  but  the  most  ^ 
»nou9  one,  to  be  found  in  the  whole  field  of  political 
economy.  The  (|uestion  is  more  important  and  fundamen- 
tal tlian  any  other ;  it  involves  the  whole  subject  of  the 
ciiitpf  of  poverty,  in  a  rich  and  industrious  community ; 
iod  unleas  this  one  matter  be  thoroughly  understood,  it  is 
to  00  purpote  proceeding  any  further  in  our  inquiry. 
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^  2.  The  limitation  to  production^rom  the  properties 
of  the  soil,  is  not  like  the  obstacle  opposed  by  a  wall,  which 
stands  immovable  in  one  particular  spot,  and  offers  no 
hindrance  to  motion  short  of  stopping  it  entirely.  We 
may  rather  compare  it  to  a  highly  elastic  and  extensible 
band,  which  is  hardly  ever  so  violently  stretched  that  it 
could  not  possibly  be  stretched  any  more,  yet  the  pressure 
of  which  is  felt  long  before  the  final  limit  is  reached,  and 
felt  more  severely  the  nearer  that  limit  is  approached. 

After  a  certain,  and  not  very  advanced,  stage  in  the 
progress  of  agriculture ;  as  soon,  in  fact,  as  men  have 
applied  themselves  to  cultivation  with  any  \  energy,  and 
have  brought  to  it  any  tolerable  tools ;  from  that  time  it  is 
the  law  of  production  from  the  land,  that,  in  any  given 
state  of  agricultural  skill  and  knowledge,  by  increasing  the 
labor,  the  produce  is  not  increased  in  an  equal  degree ; 
doubling  the  labor  does  not  double  the  produce ;  or,  to 
express  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  every  increase  of 
produce  is  obtained  by  a  more  than  proportional  increase  ia 
the  application  of  labor  to  the  land. 

This  general  law  of  agricultural  industry  is  the  most 
important  proposition  in  political  economy.  Were  the  law 
different,  nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth  would  be  other  than  they  are.  The 
most  fundamental  errors  which  still  prevail  on  our  subject, 
result  from  not  perceiving  this  law  at  work  underneath  the 
more  superficial  agencies  on  which  attention  fixes  itself; 
but  mistaking  those  agencies  for  the  ultimate  causes  of 
effects  of  which  they  may  influence  the  form  and  mode, 
but  of  which  it  alone  determines  the  essence. 

When,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  increase  of  produce, 
recourse  is  had  to  inferior  land,  it  is  evident  that,  so  far, 
the  produce  does  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  with 
the  labor.  The  very  meaning  of  inferior  land,  is  land 
which  with  equal  labor  returns  a  smaller  amount  of  pro- 
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dnce.  Land  may  bfe  inferior  either  in  fertility  or  in  situa- 
tion. The  one  requires  a  greater  proportional  amount  of 
labor  for  growing  the  produce,  the  other  for  carrying  it  to 
market.  If  the  land  A  yields  a  thousand  quarters  of  wheat, 
to  a  given  outlay  in  wages,  manure,  &c.,  and  in  order  to 
niae  another  thousand  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  land  B, 
which  is  either  less  fertile  or  more  distant  from  the  market, 
the  two  thousand  quarters  will  cost  more  than  twice  as 
much  labor  as  the  original  thousand,  and  the  produce  of 
ifriculture  will  be  increased  in  a  less  ratio  than  the  labor 
employed  in  procuring  it.  '^ 

Instead  of  cultivating  the  land  B,  it  would  be  possible, 

bjr  higher  cultivation,  to  make  the  land  A  produce  more. 

It  might  be  ploughed  or  harrowed  twice  instead  of  once,  or 

three  times  instead  of  twice  ;  it  might  be  dug  instead  of 

being  ploughed ;  after  ploughing,  it  might  be  gone  over 

^th  a  hoe  instead  of  a  harrow,  and  the  soil  more  completely 

poirerized ;  it  might  be  oftener  or  more  thoroughly  weeded ; 

the  implements  used  might  be  of  higher  finish,  and  more 

eiahorate  construction ;  a  greater  quantity  or  more  expensive 

kinds  of  manure  might  be  applied,  or  when  applied,  they 

Bight  be  more  carefully  mixed  and  incorporated  with  the 

•oil.    These  are  some  of  the  modes  by  which  the  same  land 

■ay  be  made  to  yield  a  greater  produce ;  and  when  a  greater 

froduce  must  be  had,  some  of  these  are  among  the  means 

Qsoally  employed  for  obtaining  it.     But,  that  it  is  obtained 

at  a  mare  than  proportional  increase  of  expense,  is  evident 

from  the  fact  that  inferior  lands  are  cultivated.     Inferior^ 

B,  or  lands  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  market,  of 

yield  an  inferior  return,  and  an  increasing  demand 

be  supplied  from  them  unless  at  an  augmentation  of 

t.  and  therefore  of  price.    If  the  additional  demand  could  "^ 

^ootmue  to  be  supplied  from  the  superior  lands,  by  applying 

additional  labor  and  capital,  at  no  greater  proportional  cost 

that  at  which  they  yield  the  quantity  first  demanded 
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of  them,  the  owners  or  fanners  of  those  lands  could  under- 
sell all  others,  and  engross  the  whole  market.  Lands  of  a 
lower  degree  of  fertility  or  in  a  more  remote  situation, 
might  indeed  be  cultivated  by  their  proprietors,  for  the  sake 
of  subsistence  or  independence ;  but  it  never  could  be  the 
interest  of  any  one  to  farm  them  for  profit.  That  a  profit 
can  be  made  from  them,  sufficient  to  attract  capital  to  such 
an  investment,  is  a  proof  that  cultivation  on  the  more 
eligible  lands  has  reached  a  point,  beyond  which  any 
greater  application  of  labor  and  capital  would  yield,  at  the 
b^,-  no  greater  return  than  can  be  obtained  at  the  same 
expense  from  less  fertile  or  less  favorably  situated  lands. 

The  careful  cultivation  of  a  well-farmed  district  of  Eng* 
land  or  Scotland  is  a  symptom  and  an  eflfect  of  the  more 
unfavorable  terms  which  the  land  has  begun  to  exact  for 
any  increase  of  its  fruits.  Such  elaborate  cultivation  costs 
much  more  in  proportion,  and  requires  a  higher  price  to 
render  it  profitable,  than  farming  on  a  more  superficial  sjrs- 
tern,  and  would  not  be  adopted  if  access  could  be  had  to 
land  of  equal  fertility,  previously  unoccupied.  Where  there 
is  the  choice  of  raising  the  increasing  supply  which  society 
requires,  from  fresh  land  of  as  good  quality  as  that  already 
cultivated,  no  attempt  is  made  to  extract  from  land  anything 
approaching  to  what  it  will  yield  on  what  are  esteemed  the 
best  European  modes  of  cultivating.  The  land  is  tasked  up 
to  the  point  at  which  the  greatest  return  is  obtained  in  pro- 
portion to  the  labor  employed,  but  no  further :  any  addi- 
tional labor  is  carried  elsewhere.  "  It  is  long,"  says  one  of 
the  latest  travellers  in  the  United  States,*  "  before  an  Eng- 
lish eye  becomes  reconciled  to  the  lightness  of  the  crops  and 
the  careless  farming  (as  we  should  call  it)  which  is  apparent. 
One  forgets  that  where  land  is  so  plentiful  and  labor  so 


*  Letters  from  America,  by  John  Robert  Godlcy,  voL  L  p.  42.    See  alio 
Ljell't  Trarels  in  America,  toL  iL  p.  83. 
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detr  as  it  is  here,  a  totally  different  principle  must  be  pur* 
ned  to  that  which  prevails  in  populous  countries,  and  that 
the  consequence  will  of  course  be  a  want  of  tidiness,  as  it 
weie,  and  finish,  about  everything  which  requires  labor." 
Of  the   two  causes  mentioned,  the  plentifulness  of  land 
nenis  to  me  the  true  explanation,  rather  than  the  dearness 
of  labor ;  for,  however  dear  labor  may  be,  when  food  is 
wanted,  labor  will  always  be  applied  to  producing  it  in 
fseference  to  anything  else.     But  this  labor  is  more  effec- 
thrc  for  its  end  by  being  applied  to  fresh  soil,  than  if  it  were 
employed  in  bringing  the  soil  already  occupied  into  higher 
cultivation.     Only  when  no  soils  remain  to  be  broken  up 
bot  such  as  either  from  distance  or  inferior  quality  require 
t  considerable  rise,  of  price  to  render  their  cultivation  profit- 
able, can  it  become  advantageous  to  apply  the  high  farming 
tf  Europe  to  any  American  lands ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
JBunediate  vicinity  of  towns,  where  saving  in  cost  of  car- 
mge  may  compensate  for  great  inferiority  in  the  return  from 
the  soil  itself?   As  American  farming  is  to  English,  so  is  the 
ontinary  English  to  that  of  Flanders,  Tuscany,  or  the  Terra 
a  Lavoro ;  where  by  the  application  of  a  far  greater  quan- 
tity of  labor  there  is  obtained  a  considerably  larger  gross 
fRMloce,  but  on  such  terms  as  would  never  be  advantageous 
to  a  mere  speculator  for  profit,  unless  made  so  by  much 
higher  prices  of  agricultural  produce. 

The  principle  which  has  now  been  stated  must  be  re- 
ceived, no  doubt,  with  certain  explanations  and  limitations. 
Bveo  after  the  land  is  so  highly  cultivated  that  the  mere 
ap^ieation  of  additional  labor,  or  of  an  additional  amount 
mt  oidiiiary  dressing,  would  yield  no  return  proportioned  to 
ihs  expense,  it  may  still  happen  that  the  application  of  a 
greater  additional  labor  and  capital  to  improving  the 
itself,  by  draining  or  permanent  manures,  would  be  as 
remunerated  by  the  produce  as  any  portion  of  the 
and  capital  already  employed.  It  would  sometimes 
L  19 
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be  much  more  amply  remunerated.  This  could  not  be,  if 
capital  always  sought  and  found  the  most  advantageous 
employment ;  but  if  the  most  advantageous  employment 
has  to  wait  longest  for  its  remuneration,  it  is  only  in  a 
rather  advanced  stage  of  industrial  development  that  the 
preference  will  be  given  to  it ;  and  even  in  that  advanced 
stage,  the  laws  or  usages  connected  with  property  in  land 
and  the  tenure  of  farms,  are  often  such  as  to  prevent  the 
disposable  capital  of  the  country  from  flowing  freely  into 
the  channel  of  agricultural  improvement ;  and  hence  the 
increased  supply,  required  by  increasing  population,  is 
sometimes  raised  at  an  augmenting  cost  by  higher  cultiva- 
tion, when  the  means  of  producing  it  without  increase  of 
cost  are  known  and  accessible.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  capital  were  forthcoming  to  execute,  within  the.  next 
year,  all  known  and  recognized  improvements  in  the  land 
of  the  United  Kingdom  which  would  pay  (as  the  phrase  is) 
at  the  existing  prices,  that  is,  which  would  increase  the 
produce  in  as  great  or  a  greater  ratio  than  the  expense  ;  the 
result  would  be  such  (especially  if  we  include  Ireland  in 
the  supposition)  that  inferior  land  would  not  for  a  long  time 
require  to  be  brought  under  tillage ;  probably  a  considerable 
part  of  the  less  productive  lands  now  cultivated,  which  are 
not  particularly  favored  by  situation,  would  go  out  of  cul- 
ture ;  or  (as  the  improvements  in  qtiestion  are  not  so  much 
applicable  to  good  land,  but  operate  rather  by  converting 
bad  land  into  good)  the  contraction  of  cultivation  might 
principally  take  place  by  a  less  high  dressing  and  less 
elaborate  tilling  of  land  generally  ;  a  falling  back  to  some- 
thing nearer  the  character  of  American  farming  ;  such  only 
of  the  poor  lands  being  altogether  abandoned  as  were  not 
found  susceptible  of  improvement.  And  thus  the  aggregate 
produce  of  the  whole  cultivated  land  would  bear  a  larger 
proportion  than  before  to  the  labor  expended  on  it ;  and  the 
general  law  of  diminishing  return  from,  land  would  have 
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ludergone,  to  that  extent,  a  temporary  supersession.     No 
one,  however,  can  suppose  that  even  in  these  circumstances, 
the  whole  produce  required  for  the  country  could  be  raised 
exclusively  from  the  best   lands,  together  with  those  pos- 
sessing advantages  of  situation  to  place  them  on  a  par  with 
the  best.     Much  would  undoubtedly  continue   to  be   pro- 
duced   under    less    advantageous   conditions,    and    with   a 
■nailer  proportional  return,   than  that  obtained  from   the 
best  soils  and  situations.     And  in  proportion  as  the  further 
increase  of  population  required  a  still  greater  addition  to  the 
supply,  the  general  law  would  resume  its  course,  and  the 
further  augmentation  would  be  obtained  at  a  more  than 
proportionate  expense  of  labor  and  capital. 

^  3.     That  the  produce  of  land  increases,  cateris  parv- 
kuy  in  a  diminishing  ratio  to  the  increase  in  the  labor  em- 
ployed,  is,  as  we  have  said,  (allowing    for  occasional  and 
temporary  exceptions,)  the  universal  law  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry.    This  principle,  however,   has    been   denied,    and 
experience  confidently  appealed  to,  in  proof  that  the  returns 
from  land  are  not  less  but  greater,  in  an  advanced,  than  in  an 
early  stage  of  cultivation — when,  much  capital  than  when 
little,  is  applied  to  agriculture.     So  much  so,   indeed,  that 
(it  IS  alBrmed)  the  worst  land  now   in  cultivation  produces 
•s  much  food  per  acre,  and  even  as  much  to  a  given  amount 
of  Ubor,  as   our   ancestors  contrived  to  extract  from  the 
richest  soils  in  England. 

It  is  very  possible  that  this  may  be  true ;  and  even  if  not 
Ifue  to  the  letter,  to  a  great  extent  it  certainly  is  so.  Un- 
questionably a  much  smaller  pro|)ortion  of  the  population  is 
now  occupied  in  producing  food  for  the  whole,  than  in  the 
•ariy  times  of  our  history.  This,  however,  does  not  prove 
thst  the  law  of  which  we  have  )>een  s])eakingdoe8  not  exist, 
hat  only  that  there  is  some  antagonizing  principle  at  work, 
Cfble  fior  a  time  of  maknig  head  against  the  law.     Such 
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an  agency  there  is,  in  habitual  antagonism  to  the  law  of 
diminishing  return  from  land ;  and  to  the  consideration  of 
this  we  shall  now  proceed.  It  is  no  other  than  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization.  I  use  this  general  and  somewhat 
Tague  expression,  because  the  things  to  be  included  are  so 
various,  that  hardly  any  term  of  a  more  restricted  signifi- 
cation would  comprehend  them  all. 

,  Of  these  the  most  obvious  is  the  progress  of  agricultural 
knowledge,  skill,  and  invention.  Improved  processes  of 
agriculture  are  of  two  kinds  ;  some  enable  the  land  to  yield 
a  greater  absolute  produce,  without  an  equivalent  increase  of 
labor ;  others  have  not  the  power  of  increasing  the  produce, 
but  have  that  of  diminishing  the  labor  and  expense  by 
which  it  is  obtained.  Among  the  first  are  to  be  reckoned 
the  disuse  of  fallows,  by  means  of  the  rotation  of  crops ; 
and  the  introduction  of  new  articles  of  cultivation  capable 
of  entering  advantageously  into  the  rotation.  The  change 
made  in  British  agriculture  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  by  the  introduction  of  turnip-husbandry,  is  spoken 
of  as  amounting  to  a  revolution.  These  improvements 
operate  not  only  by  enabling  the  land  to  produce  a  crop 
every  year  instead  of  remaining  idle  one  year  in  every  two 
or  three  to  renovate  its  powers,  but  also  by  direct  increase 
of  its  productiveness ;  since  the  great  addition  made  to  the 
number  of  cattle  by  the  increase  of  their  food,  gdfords  more 
abundant  manure  to  fertilize  the  corn  lands.  Next  in  order 
comes  the  introduction  of  new  articles  of  food  containing  a 
greater  amount  of  sustenance,  like  the  potato,  or  more  pro- 
ductive species  or  varieties  of  the  same  plant,  such  as  the 
Swedish  turnip.  In  the  same  class  of  improvements  must 
be  placed  a  better  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  manures, 
and  of  the  most  efiectual  modes  of  applying  them  ;  the 
introduction  of  new  and  more  powerful  fertilizing  agents, 
such  as  guano,  and  the  conversion  to  the  same  purpose 
of  substances  previously  wasted  ;    inventions    like   subsoil 
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ploughing  or  tile  draining,  by  which  the  produce  of  some 
kinds  of  land  is  so  greatly  multiplied ;  improvements  in  the 
breed  or  feeding  of  laboring  cattle  ;  augmented  stock  of  the 
animals  which  consume  and  convert  into  human  food  what 
would  otherwise  be  wasted  ;  and  the  like.  The  other  sort 
of  improvements^K  those  which  diminish  labor,  but  without 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  land  to  produce,  are  such  as 
the  improved  construction  of  tools ;  the  introduction  of  new' 
instruments  which  spare  manual  labor,  as  the  winnowing 
and  threshing  machines;  a  more  skilful  and  economical 
application  of  muscular  exertion,  such  as  the  introduction, 
so  slowly  accomplished  in  England,  of  Scotch  ploughing 
with  two  horses  abreast  and  one  man,  instead  of  three  or 
four  horses  in  a  team,  and  two  men,  &c.  These  improve- 
ments do  not  add  to  the  productiveness  of  the  land ;  but 
they  are  equally  calculated  with  the  former  to  counteract 
the  tendency  in  the  cost  of  production  of  agricultu- 
ral produce,  to  rise  with  the  progress  of  population  and 
demand. 

Analogous  in  effect  to  this  second  class  of  agricultural 
improvements,  are  improved  means  of  communication.  Good 
roads  are  equivalent  to  good  tools.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  the  economy  of  labor  takes  place  in  extracting  the 
produce  from  the  soil,  or  in  conveying  it  to  the  place  where 
it  is  to  be  consumed.  Not  to 'say  in  addition,  that  the  labor 
of  cultivation  itself  is  diminished  by  whatever  lessens  the 
cost  of  bringing  manure  from  a  distance,  or  facilitates  the 
many  operations  of  transport  from  place  to  place  which 
occur  within  the  bounds  of  the  farm.  Railways  and  canals 
are  virtually  a  diminution  of  the  cost  of  production  of  all 
things  sent  to  market  by  them  ;  and  literally  so  of  all  those, 
the  appliances  and  aids  for  producing  which,  they  serve  to 
transmit.  By  their  means  land  can  be  cultivated,  which 
■would  not  otherwise  have  remunerated  the  cultivators  with- 
out a  rise  of  price.  Improvements  in  navigation  have,  with 
VOL.  I.  19* 
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fespect  to  food  or  materials  brought  beyond  sea,  a  cone* 
sponding  effect. 

From  similar  considerations  it  appears  that  many  purely 
mechanical  improvements,  which  have  (apparently  at  least) 
no  peculiar  connection  with  agriculture,  nevertheless  enable 
a  given  amount  of  food  to  be  obtained  with  a  smaller  ex- 
penditure of  labor.  A  great  improvement  in  the  process  of 
smelting  iron  would  tend  to  cheapen  agricultural  imple- 
ments, diminish  the  cost  of  railroads,  of  wagons  and  carts, 
ships,  and  perhaps  buildings  and  many  other  things  to 
which  iron  is  not  at  present  applied,  because  it  is  too  costly  ; 
and  would  thence  diminish  the  cost  of  production  of  food. 
The  same  effect  would  follow  from  any  improvement  in 
those  processes  of  what  may  be  termed  manufacture,  to 
which  the  material  of  food  is  subjected  after  it  is  separated 
from  the  ground.  The  first  application  of  wind  or  water- 
power  to  grind  corn,  tended  to  cheapen  bread  as  much  as  a 
very  important  discovery  in  agriculture  would  have  done  ; 
and  any  great  improvement  in  the  construction  of  corn- 
mills  would  have,  in  proportion,  a  similar  influence.  The 
eflFeCts  of  cheapening  locomotion  have  been  already  consid- 
ered. There  are  also  engineering  inventions  which  facili- 
tate all  great  operations  on  the  earth's  surface.  An  im- 
provefnent  in  the  art  of  taking  levels  is  of  importance  to 
draining,  not  to  mention  canal  and  railway  making.  The 
fens  of  Holland  and  of  some  parts  of  England  are  drained 
by  pumps  worked  by  the  wind  or  by  steam.  Where 
works  of  irrigation,  or  where  tanks  or  embankments  are 
necessary,  mechanical  skill  is  a  great  resource  for  cheapening 
production. 

Those  manufacturing  improvements  which  cannot  be 
made  instrumental  to  facilitate,  in  any  of  its  stages,  the 
actual  production  of  food,  and  therefore  do  not  help  to 
counteract  or  retard  the  diminution  of  the  proportional  return 
to  labor  from  the  soil,  have,  however,  another  effect  which 
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is  practically  equivalent.     What  they  do  not  prevent,  they 
yet,  in  some  degree,  compensate  for. 

The  materials  of  manufactures  being  all  drawn  from  the 
land,  and  many  of  them  from  agriculture,  which  supplies 
in  particular  the  entire  material  of  clothing ;  the  general 
law  of  production  from  the  land,  the  law  of  diminishing 
return,  must  in  the  last  resort  be  applicable  to  manufacturing 
as  well  as  to  agricultural  industry.  As  population  increases, 
and  the  power  of  the  land  to  yield  increased  produce  is 
strained  harder  and  harder,  any  additional  supply  of  ma- 
terial, as  well  as  of  food,  must  be  obtained  by  a  more  than 
proportionally  increasing  expenditure  of  labor.  But  the 
cost  of  the  material  forming  generally  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  entire  cost  of  the  manufacture,  the  agricultural  labor 
concerned  in  the  production  of  manufactured  goods  is  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  whole  labor  worked  up  in  the  com- 
modity. All  the  rest  of  the  labor  tends  constantly  and 
strongly  towards  diminution,  as  the  amount  of  production 
increases.  Manufactures  are  vastly  more  susceptible  than 
agriculture  of  mechanical  improvements,  and  contrivances 
for  saving  labor ;  and  it  has  already  been  seen  how  greatly 
the  division  of  labor,  and  its  skilful  and  economical  distri- 
bution, depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  market,  and  upon  the 
possibility  of  production  in  large  masses.  In  manufactures, 
accordingly,  the  causes  tending  to  increase  the  productive- 
ness of  industry,  preponderate  greatly  over  the  one  cause 
which  tends  to  diminish  it ;  and  the  increase  of  production, 
called  forth  by  the  progress  of  society,  takes  place  not  at  an 
increasing,  but  at  a  continually  diminishing  proportional 
cost.  This  fact  has  manifested  itself  in  the  progressive  fall 
of  the  jMrices  and  values  of  almost  every  kind  of  manu- 
factured goods  during  two  centuries  past ;  a  fall  accelerated 
by  the  mechanical  inventions  of  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  and  susceptible  of  being  prolonged  and  extended 
beyond  any  limit  which  it  would  be  safe  to  specify. 
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Now  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  eflSciency  of  agri- 
cultural labor  might  be  undergoing,  with  the  increase  of 
produce,  a  gradual  diminution ;  that  the  price  of  food,  in 
consequence,  might  be  progressively  rising,  and  an  ever- 
growing proportion  of  the  population  might  be  needed  to 
raise  food  for  the  whole ;  while  yet  the  productive  power 
of  lahor  in  all  other  branches  of  industry  might  be  so 
rapidly  augmenting,  that  the  required  amount  of  labor 
could  be  spared  from  manufactures,  and  nevertheless  a 
greater  produce  be  obtained,  and  the  aggregate,  wants  of  the 
community  be  on  the  whole  better  supplied  than  before. 
The  benefit  might  even  extend  to  the  poorest  class.  The 
increased  cheapness  of  clothing  and  lodging  might  make  up 
to  them  for  the  augmented  cost  of  their  food. 

There  is,  thus,  no  possible  improvement  in  the  arts  of 
production  which  does  not  in  one  or  another  mode  exercise 
an  antagonist  influence  to  the  law  of  diminishing  return  to 
agricultural  labor.  Nor  is  it  only  industrial  improvements 
which  have  this  efiect.  Improvements  in  government,  and 
almost  every  kind  of  moral  and  social  advancement,  operate 
in  the  same  manner.  Suppose  a  country  in  the  condition  of 
France  before  the  Revolution  ;  taxation  imposed  exclusively 
on  the  industrious  classes,  and  on  such  a  principle  as  to  be 
an  actual  penalty  on  production  ;  and  no  redress  obtainable 
for  any  injury  to  property  or  person,  when  inflicted  by 
people  of  rank  or  court  influence.  Was  not  the  hurricane 
which  swept  away  this  system  of  things,  even  if  we  look 
no  further  than  to  its  eff*ect  in  augmenting  the  productive- 
ness of  labor,  equivalent  to  many  industrial  inventions? 
The  removal  of  a  fiscal  burthen  on  agriculture,  such  as  the 
tithe,  has  the  same  effect  as  if  the  labor  necessary  for 
obtaining  the  existing  produce  were  suddenly  reduced  one 
tenth.  The  abolition  of  corn  laws,  or  of  any  other  restric- 
tions which  prevent  commodities  from  being  produced 
where  their  cost  of  production  is  lowest,  amounts  to  a  vast 
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improTement  in  production.  When  fertile  land  previously 
reserved  as  hunting-ground,  or  for  any  other  purpose  of 
unusement,  is  set  free  for  culture,  the  aggregate  productive- 
ness of  agricultural  industry  is  increased.  It  is  well  known 
what  has  been  the  effect  in  England  of  badly  administered 
poor  laws,  and  the  still  worse  effect  in  Ireland  of  a  bad 
system  of  tenancy,  in  rendering  agricultural  labor  slack  and 
ineffective.  No  improvements  operate  more  directly  upon 
the  productiveness  of  labor  than  those  in  the  tenure  of 
itrms.  and  in  the  laws  relating  to  landed  property.  The 
breaking  up  of  entails,  the  cheapening  of  the  transfer  of 
property,  and  whatever  else  promotes  the  natural  tendency 
of  land  in  a  system  of  freedom,  to  pass  out  of  hands  which 
can  make  little  of  it  into  those  which  can  make  more  ;  the 
iubstitution  of  long  leases  for  tenancy  at  will,  and  of  any 
tolerable  system  of  tenancy  whatever  for  the  wretched 
cottier  system  ;  above  all,  the  acquisition  of  a  fixed  interest 
ID  the  soil  by  the  cultivators  of  it ;  all  these  things  are  as 
leal,  and  some  of  them  as  great,  improvements  in  produc- 
tion, as  the  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny  or  the  steam- 
cogioe.  J  "y- 

We  may  say  the  same  of  improvements  in  education. 
The  intelligence  of  the  workman  is  a  most  important 
element  in  the  productiveness  of  labor.  So  low,  in  some 
of  the  most  civilized  countries,  is  the  present  standard  of 
that  mtelligence,  that  there  is  hardly  any  source  from  which 
i  more  indefinite  amount  of  improvement  may  be  looked 
fcr  m  productive  power,  than  by  endowing  with  brains 
those  who  now  have  only  hands.  The  carefulness,  econo- 
my, and  general  trustworthiness  of  laborers  are  as  im|>ortant 
iitbeir  intelligence.  Friendly  relations,  and  a  community 
•f  interest  and  feeling  between  laborers  and  employers,  are 
^lunently  so;  I  should  rather  say,  would  be;  for  1  know 
•W  where  any  such  sentiment  of  friendly  alliance  now 
Nor  is  it  only  in  the  laboring  class  that  improve- 
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ment  of  mind  and  character  operates  with  beneficial  effect 
even  on  industry.  In  the  rich  and  idle  classes,  increased 
mental  energy,  more  solid  instruction,  and  stronger  feelings 
of  conscience,  public  spirit,  or  philanthropy,  would  qualify 
them  to  originate  and  promote  the  most  valuable  improve- 
ments, both  in  the  economical  resources  of  their  country, 
and  in  its  institutions  and  customs.  To  look  no  further 
than  the  most  obvious  phenomena ;  the  backwardness  of 
French  agriculture  in  the  precise  points  in  which  benefit 
might  be  expected  from  the  influence  of  an  educated  class, 
is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  exclusive  devotion  of  the  richer 
landed  proprietors  to  town  interests  and  town  pleasures. 
There  is  scarcely  any  possible  amelioration  of  human  affairs 
which  would  not,  among  its  other  benefits,  have  a  favorable 
operation,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  the  productiveness  of 
industry.  The  intensity  of  devotion  to  industrial  occupa- 
tions would  indeed,  in  many  cases,  be  moderated  by  a  more 
lifieral  and  genial  mental  culture ;  but  the  labor  actually 
bestowed  on  those  occupations  would  almost  always  be 
rendered  more  effective. 

Before  pointing  out  the  principal  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  two  antagonist  forces  by  which  the 
productiveness  of  agricultural  industry  is  determined,  we 
must  observe  that  what  we  have  said  of  agriculture,'  is  true, 
with  little  variation,  of  the  other  occupations  which  it 
represents ;  of  all  the  arts  which  extract  materials  from  the 
globe.  Mining  industry,  for  example,  usually  yields  an 
increase  of  produce  at  a  more  than  proportional  increase  of 
expense.  It  does  worse,  for  even  its  customary  annual 
produce  requires  to  be  extracted  by  a  greater  and  greater 
expenditiu-e  of  labor  and  capital.  As  a  mine  does  not  repro- 
duce the  coal  or  the  ore  taken  from  it,  not  only  are  all 
mines  at  last  exhausted,  but  even  when  they  as  yet  show 
no  signs  of  exhaustion,  they  must  be  worked  at  an  ever- 
increasing  cost ;  shafts  must  be  sunk  deeper,  galleries  driven 
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farther,  greater  power  applied  to  keep  them  clear  of  water ; 
the  produce  must  be  lifted  from  a  greater  depth,  or  conveyed 
i  greater  distance.  The  law  of  diminishing  return  applies, 
therefore,  to  mining,  in  a  still  more  unqualified  sense  than  to 
agriculture ;  but  the  antagonizing  agency,  that  of  improve- 
ments in  p-oduction,  also  applies  in  a  still  greater  degree. 
Mioing  operations  are  more  susceptible  of  mechanical  im- 
proTements,  than  agricultural ;  the  first  great  application  of 
the  steam-engine  was  to  mining ;  and  there  are  unlimited 
ptnsibilities  of  improvement  in  the  chemical  processes  by 
which  the  metals  are  extracted.  There  is  another  con- 
tingency, of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  which  avails  to 
eoonterbalance  the  progress  of  all  existing  mines  towards 
exhaustion ;  this  is,  the  discovery  of  new  ones,  equal  or 
foperior  in  richness. 

To  resume ;  all  natural  agents  which  are  limited  in 
quantity,  are  not  only  limited  in  their  ultimate  productive 
pover,  but,  long  before  that  power  is  stretched  to  the 
utmost,  they  yield  to  any  additional  demands  on  pro- 
gresiively  harder  terms.  This  law  may,  however,  be 
SDfpended,  or  temporarily  controlled,  by  whatever  adds  to 
the  general  power  of  mankind  over  nature  ;  and  especially 
by  any  extension  of  their  knowledge,  and  their  consequent 
of  the  properties  and  powers  of  natural  agents. 


^- 


CHAPTER   XIIL 

CONSEQUENCES   OF   THE   FOUBGOING    LAWS. 


^  1.  Fbom  the  preceding  exposition  it  appears  that  the 
Umit  to  the  increase  of  production  is  twofold — ^from  defir 
oiency  of  capital,  or  of  land.  Production  comes  to  a  pause, 
either  because  the  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  any  further  increase  of  capital,  or 
because,  however  disposed  the  possessors  of  surplus  income 
may  be  to  save  a  portion  of  it,  the  limited  land  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  community  does  not  permit  additional  capital  to 
be  employed  with  such  a  return,  as  would  be  an  equivalent 
to  them  for  their  abstinence. 

In  countries  where  the  principle  of  accumulation  is  as 
weak  as  it  is  in  the  various  nations  of  Asia ;  where  people 
will  neither  save,  nor  work  to  obtain  the  means  of  saving, 
unless  under  the  inducements  of  enormously  high  profits, 
nor  even  then  if  it  is  necessary  to  wait  a  considerable  time 
for  them ;  where  either  productions  remain  scanty,  or 
drudgery  great,  because  there  is  neither  capital  forthcoming 
nor  forethought  sufficient  for  the  adoption  of  the  contri- 
vances by  which  natural  agents  are  made  to  do  the  work  of 
human  labor ;  the  desideratum  for  such  a  country,  economi- 
cally considered,  is  an  increase  of  industry,  and  of  the 
effective  desire  of  accumulation.  The  means  are,  first,  a 
better  government ;  more  complete  security  of  property ; 
moderate  taxes,  and  freedom  from  arbitrary  exaction  under 
the  name  of  taxes ;  a  more  permanent  and  more  advantage- 
ous tenure  of  land,  securing  to  the  cultivator  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  imdivided  benefits  of  the  industry,  skill,  and  economy 
he  may  exert.  Secondly,  improvement  of  the  public  intel- 
ligence ;  the  decay  of  usages  or  superstitions  which  interfero 
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with  the  effective  employment  of  industry ;  and  the  growth 
of  mental  activity,  making  the  people  alive  to  new  objects 
of  desire.  Thirdly,  the  introduction  of  foreign  arts,  which 
raise  the  returns  derivable  from  additional  capital,  to  a  rate 
corresponding  to  the  low  strength  of  the  desire  of  accumu- 
lation ;  and  the  importation  of  foreign  capital,  which  renders 
the  increase  of  production  no  longer  exclusively  dependent 
on  the  thrift  or  providence  of  the  inhabitants  themselves, 
while  it  places  before  them  a  stimulating  example,  and  by 
instilling  new  ideas  and  breaking  the  chains  of  habit,  if  not 
by  improving  the  actual  condition  of  the  population,  tends 
to  create  in  them  new  wants,  increased  ambition,  and 
greater  thought  for  the  future.  These  considerations  apply 
jnore  or  less  to  all  the  Asiatic  populations,  and  to  the  les3 
civilized  and  industrious  parts  of  Europe,  as  Russia,  Hun- 
garyi  Spain,  and  Ireland. 

^  2.  But  there  are  other  countries,  and  England  is  at  the 
head  of  them,  in  which  neither  the  spirit  of  indiistry  nor 
the  effective  desire  of  accumulation  need  any  encourage- 
ment ;  where  the  people  will  toil  hard  for  a  small  remune- 
ration, and  save  much  for  a  small  profit ;  where,  although 
the  general  thriftiness  of  the  laboring  class  is  much  below 
what  is  desirable,  the  spirit  of  accumulation  in  the  more 
prosperous  part  of  the  community  requires  abatement  rather 
than  increase.  In  these  countries  there  would  never  be  any 
deficiency  of  capital,  if  its  increase  were  never  checked  or 
brought  to  a  stand  by  too  great  a  diminution  of  its  returns. 
It  is  the  tendency  of  the  returns  to  a  progressive  diminu- 
tion which  causes  the  increase  of  production  to  be  oftea 
attended  with  a  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
ducers ;  and  this  tendency,  which  would  in  time  put  an 
isnd  to  increase  of  production  altogether,  is  a  result  of  the 
^tecessary  and  inherent  conditions  of  production  from  the 
L 
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In  all  countries  which  have  passed  a  very  early  stage  in 
the  progress  of  agriculture,  every  increase  in  the  demand 
for  food,  occasioned  by  increased  population,  will  always, 
unless  there  is  a  simultaneous  improvement  in  production, 
diminish  the  share  which  on  a  fair  division  would  fail  to 
each  individual.  An  increased  production,  in  default  of 
unoccupied  tracts  of  fertile  land,  or  of  fresh  improvements 
tending  to  cheapen  commodities,  can  never  be  obtained  but 
by  increasing  the  labor  in  more  than  the  same  proportion. 
The  population  must  either  work  harder,  or  eat  less,  or 
obtain  their  usual  food  by  sacrificing  a  part  of  their  other 
customary  comforts.  Whenever  this  necessity  is  postponed, 
it  is  because  the  improvements  which  facilitate  production 
continue  progressive  ;  because  the  contrivances  of  mankind 
for  making  their  labor  more  effective,  keep  up  an  equal 
struggle  with  nature,  and  extort  fresh  resources  from  her 
reluctant  powers  as  fast  as  human  necessities  occupy  and 
engross  the  old. 

From  this,  results  the  important  corollary,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  restraining  population  is  not,  as  many  persons 
believe,  peculiar  to  a  condition  of  great  inequality  of  pro- 
perty. A  greater  number  of  people  cannot,  in  any  given 
state  of  civilization,  be  collectively  so  well  provided  for  as 
a  smaller.  The  niggardliness  of  nature,  not  the  injustice  of 
society,  is  the  cause  of  the  penalty  attached  to  over-popu- 
lation. An  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  does  not  even 
aggravate  the  evil,  but,  at  most,  causes  it  to  be  somewhat 
earlier  felt.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  all  mouths  which  the 
increase  of  mankind  calls  into  existence,  bring  with  them 
hands.  The  new  mouths  require  as  much  food  as  the  old 
ones,  and  the  hands  do  not  produce  as  much.  If  all  instni* 
ments  of  production  were  held  in  joint  property  by  the 
whole  people,  and  the  produce  divided  with  perfect  equality 
among  them,  and  if  in  a  society  thus  constituted,  industry 
were  as  energetic  and  the  produce  as  ample  as  at  preeenli 
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there  would  be  enough  to  make  all  the  existing  population 
extremely  comfortable ;  but  when  that  population  had 
doubled  itself,  as,  with  the  existing  habits  of  the  people,  un- 
der such  an  encouragement,  it  undoubtedly  would,  in  little 
more  than  twenty  years,  what  would  then  be  their  condi- 
tion ?  Unless  the  arts  of  production  were  in  the  same  time 
improved  in  so  unexampled  a  degree  as  to  double  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  labor — the  inferior  soils  which  must  be 
resorted  to,  and  the  more  laborious  and  scantily  remunera- 
tive cultivation  which  must  be  employed  on  the  superior 
soils,  to  procure  food  for  so  much  larger  a  population,  would, 
by  an  insuperable  necessity,  render  every  individual  in  the 
community  poorer  than  before.  If  the  population  continued 
to  increase  at  the  same  rate,  a  time  would  soon  arrive  when 
no  one  would  have  more  than  mere  necessaries,  and,  soon 
after,  a  time  when  no  one  would  have  a  sufficiency  of  those, 
and  the  further  increase  of  population  would  be  arrested  by 
death. 

Whether,  at  the  present  or  any  other  time,  the  produce 
of  industry,  proportionally  to  the  labor  employed,  is  increas- 
ing or  diminishing,  and  the  average  condition  of  the  people 
improving  or  deteriorating,  depends  upon  whether  popula- 
tion is  advancing  faster  than  improvement,  or  improvement 
than  population.  After  a  degree  of  density  has  been  at- 
tained, sufficient  to  allow  the  principal  benefits  of  combina- 
tion of  labor,  all  further  increase  tends  in  itself  to  mischief, 
so  far  as  regards  the  average  condition  of  the  people  ;  but 
the  progress  of  improvement  has  a  counteracting  operation, 
and  allows  of  increased  numbers  without  any  deterioration, 
and  even  consistently  with  a  higher  average  of  comfort. 
Improvement  must  here  be  understood  in  a  wide  sense, 
including  not  only  new  industrial  inventions,  or  an  extended 
use  of  those  already  known,  but  improvements  in  institu- 
tions, education,  opinions,  and  human  affairs  generally, 
provided  they  tend  as  almost  all  improvements  do,  to  give 
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new  motives  or  new  facilities  to  production.  If  the  produc- 
tiye  powers  of  the  country  increase  as  rapidly  as  advancing 
numbers  call  for  an  augmentation  of  produce,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  that  augmentation  by  the  cultivation  of 
soils  more  sterile  than  the  worst  already  under  culture,  or 
by  applying  additional  labor  to  the  old  soils  at  a  diminished 
advantage ;  or  at  all  events,  this  loss  of  power  is  compen- 
sated by  the  increased  efficiency  with  which,  in  the  progress 
of  improvement,  labor  is  employed  in  manufactures.  In 
one  way  or  the  other,  the  increased  population  is  provided 
for,  and  all  are  as  well  off  as  before.  But  if  the  growth  of 
human  power  over  nature  is  suspended  or  slackened,  and 
population  does  not  slacken  its  increase  ;  if,  with  only  the 
existing  command  over  natural  agencies,  those  agencies  are 
called  upon  for  an  increased  produce  ;  that  greater  produce 
will  not  be  afforded  to  the  increased  population,  without 
either  demanding  on  the  average  a  greater  effort  from  each, 
or  on  the  average  reducing  each  to  a  smaller  ration  out  of 
the  aggregate  produce. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  some  periods  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation has  been  the  most  rapid  of  the  two,  at  others  that  of 
improvement.  In  England  during  a  long  interval  preceding 
the  French  Revolution,  population  increased  slowly ;  but 
the  progress  of  improvement,  at  least  in  agriculture,  would 
seem  to  have  been  still  slower,  since  although  nothing 
occurred  to  lower  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  the  price 
of  corn  rose  considerably,  and  England,  from  an  exporting, 
became  an  importing  country.  This  evidence,  however,  is 
not  quite  conclusive,  inasmuch  as  the  extraordinary  number 
of  abundant  seasons  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  not 
continuing  during  the  last,  was  a  cause  of  increased  price 
in  the  latter  period,  extrinsic  to  the  ordinary  progress  of 
society.  Whether  during  the  same  period  improvements  in 
manufactures,  or  diminished  cost  of  imported  commodities, 
made  amends  for  the  diminished  productiveness  of  labor  on 
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the  land,  is  uncertain.  But  ever  since  the  great  mechanical 
inventions  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  and  their  contemporaries, 
the  return  to  labor  has  probably  increased  as  fast  as  the 
population ;  and  would  have  even  outstripped  it,  if  that 
very  augmentation  of  return  had  not  called  forth  an  addi- 
tional portion  of  the  inherent  power  of  multiplication  in 
the  human  species.  During  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
last  elapsed,  so  rapid  has  been  the  extension  of  improved 
processes  of  agriculture,  that  even  the  land  yields  a  greater 
jHToduce  in  proportion  to  the  labor  employed ;  the  average 
price  of  corn  is  decidedly  lower,  and  the  country  more 
nearly  feeds  its  own  population  without  foreign  aid,  than  it 
did  in  1828.  But  though  improvement  may  during  a  cer- 
tain space  of  time  keep  up  with,  or  even  surpass,  the  actual 
increase  of  population,  it  assuredly  never  comes  up  to  the 
rate  of  increase  of  which  population  is  capable  ;  and  nothing 
could  have  prevented  a  general  deterioration  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  human  race,  were  it  not  that  population  has 
in  fact  been  restrained.  Had  it  been  restrained  still  more, 
and  the  same  improvements  taken  place,  there  would  have 
been  a  larger  dividend  than  there  now  is,  for  the  nation  or 
the  species  at  large.  The  new  ground  wrung  from  nature 
by  the  improvement  would  not  have  been  all  used  up  in 
the  support  of  mere  numbers.  Though  the  gross  produce 
would  not  have  been  so  great,  there  would  have  been  a 
greater  produce  per  head  of  the  population. 

^  3.  When  the  growth  of  numbers  outstrips  the  progress 
of  improvement,  and  a  country  is  driven  to  obtain  the  means 
of  subsistence  on  terms  more  and  more  unfavorable,  by  the 
inability  of  its  land  to  meet  additional  demands  except  on 
more  onerous  conditions ;  there  are  two  expedients  by 
which  it  may  hope  to  mitigate  that  disagreeable  necessity, 
even  though  no  change  should  take  place  in  the  habits 
of  the  people  with  respect  to  their  rate  of  increase.  One 
vol*.  I.  20* 
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of  these  expedients  is  the  importation  of  food  from  abroad. 
The  other  is  emigration. 

The  admission  of  cheaper  food  from  a  foreign  country,  is 
equivalent  to  an  agricultural  invention  by  which  food  could 
be  raised  at  a  similarly  diminished  cost  at  home.  It  equally 
increases  the  productive  power  of  labor.  The  return  was, 
before,  so  much  food  for  so  much  labor  employed  in  the 
growth  of  food ;  the  return  is  now,  a  greater  quantity  of 
food,  for  the  same  labor  employed  in  producing  cottons  or 
hardware,  or  some  other  commodity  to  be  given  in  exchange 
for  food.  The  one  improvement,  like  the  other,  throws 
back  the  decline  of  the  productive  power  of  labor  by  a 
certain  distance :  but  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
it  inunediately  resumes  its  course ;  the  tide  which  has 
receded,  instantly  begins  to  re-advance.  It  might  seem, 
indeed,  that  when  a  country  draws  its  supply  of  food  from 
so  wide  a  surface  as  the  whole  habitable  globe,  so  little 
impression  can  be  produced  on  that  great  expanse  by  any 
increase  of  mouths  in  one  small  corner  of  it,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  may  double  and  treble  their 
numbers,  without  feeling  the  effect  in  any  increased  tension 
of  the  springs  of  production,  or  any  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  food  throughout  the  world.  But  in  this  calcula- 
tion several  things  are  overlooked. 

In  the  first  place,  the  foreign  regions  from  which  com 
can  be  imported  do  not  comprise  the  whole  globe,  but  those 
parts  of  it  almost  alone,  which  are  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  coasts  or  navigable  rivers.  The  coast  is  the 
part  of  most  countries  which  is  earliest  and  most  thickly 
peopled,  and  has  seldom  any  food  to  spare.  The  chief 
source  of  supply,  therefore,  is  the  strip  of  country  along  the 
banks  of  some  navigable  river,  as  the  Nile,  the  Vistula,  or 
the  Mississippi ;  and  of  such  there  is  not,  in  the  productive 
regions  of  the  earth,  so  great  a  multitude,  as  to  suffice 
during  an  indefinite  time  for  a  rapidly  growing  demand, 
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without  an  increasing  strain  on  the  productive  powers  of 
the  soil.  To  obtain  auxiliary  supplies,  corn  from  the  inte- 
rior in  any  abundance  would,  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
communications,  be  hopeless.  By  improved  roads,  and  ulti- 
mately by  canals  and  railways,  the  obstacle  will  be  so 
reduced  as  not  to  be  insuperable  ;  but  this  is  a  slow  pro- 
gress; in  all  the  food-exporting  countries,  except  America, 
a  very  slow  progress ;  and  one  which  cannot  keep  pace  with 
population,  unless  the  increase  of  the  last  is  very  effectually 
restrained. 

In  the  next  place,  even  if  the  supply  were  drawn  from 
the  whole  instead  of  a  small  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ex- 
porting countries,  the  quantity  of  food  would  still  be  limited 
which  could  be  obtained  from  them  without  an  increase  of 
the  proportional  cost.  The  countries  which  export  food 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  in  which  the  effec- 
tive desire  of  accumulation  is  strong,  and  those  in  which  it 
is  weak.  In  Australia  and  the  United  States  of  America 
the  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  strong  ;  capital  in- 
creases fast,  and  the  production  of  food  might  be  very 
rapidly  extended.  But  in  such  countries  population  also 
increases  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Their  agriculture 
has  to  provide  for  their  own  expanding  numbers,  as  well  as 
for  those  of  the  importing  countries.  They  must,  there- 
fore, from  the  nature  of  th6  case,  be  rapidly  driven,  if  not  to 
less  fertile,  at  least,  what  is  equivalent,  to  remoter  and  less 
accessible  lands,  and  to  modes  of  cultivation  like  those  of 
old  countries,  less  productive  in  proportion  to  the  labor  and 
expense. 

But  the  countries  which  have  at  the  same  time  cheap 
food  and  great  industrial  prosperity  are  few,  being  only 
those  in  which  the  arts  of  civilized  life  have  been  transferred 
full  grown  to  a  rich  and  uncultivated  soil.  Among  old 
countries,  those  which  are  able  to  export  food,  are  able  only 
because  their  industry  is  in  a  very  backward  state ;  because 
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capital,  and  hence  population,  have  never  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  make  food  rise  to  a  higher  price.  Such  countries 
are  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  In  those  regions  the 
effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  weak,  the  arts  of  pro- 
duction most  imperfect,  capital  scanty,  and  its  increase, 
especially  from  domestic  sources,  slow.  When  an  increased 
demand  arose  for  food  to  be  exported  to  England,  it  would 
only  be  very  gradually  that  food  could  be  produced  to  meet 
it.  The  capital  needed  could  not  be  obtained  by  transfer 
'  from  other  employments,  for  such  do  not  exist.  The  cot- 
tons or  hardware  which  would  be  received  from  England  in 
exchange  for  corn,  the  Russians  and  Poles  do  not  now  pro- 
duce in  the  country ;  they  go  without  them.  Something 
might  in  time  be  expected  from  the  increased  exertions  to 
which  producers  would  be  stimulated  by  the  market  opened 
for  their  produce ;  but  to  such  increase  of  exertion,  the 
institutions  of  countries  whose  agricultural  population  con- 
sists of  serfs,  are  the  reverse  of  favorable,  and  even  in  this 
age  of  movement  these  institutions  do  not  rapidly  change. 
If  a  greater  outlay  of  capital  is  relied  on  as  the  source  from 
which  the  produce  is  to  be  increased,  the  means  must  either 
be  obtained  by  the  slow  process  of  saving,  under  the 
impulse  given  by  new  commodities  and  more  extended 
intercourse,  (and  in  that  case  the  population  would  most 
likely  increase  as  fast,)  or  must  be  brought  in  from  foreign 
countries.  If  England  is  to  obtain  a  rapidly  increasing 
supply  of  corn  from  Russia  or  Poland,  English  capital  must 
go  there  to  produce  it.  This,  however,  is  attended  with  so 
many  difficulties,  as  are  equivalent  to  great  positive  disad- 
vantages. It  is  opposed  by  difference  of  language,  differ- 
ences of  manners,  and  a  thousand  obstacles  arising  from 
the  institutions  and  social  relations  of  the  country  ;  and 
after  all,  it  would  inevitably  so  stimulate  population  on 
the  spot,  that  nearly  all  the  increase  of  food  produced  by 
its  means,  would  be  consumed  without  leaving  the  country : 
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80  that  if  it  were  not  the  almost  only  mode  of  introducing 
foreign  arts  and  ideas,  and  giving  an  effectaal  spnr  to  the 
backward  civilization  of  those  countries,  little  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  it  for  increasing  the  exports,  and  supplying 
other  countries  with  a  progressive  and  indefinite  increase 
of  food.  But  to  improve  the  civilization  of  a  country  is  a 
riow  process,  and  gives  time  for  so  great  an  increase  of 
population  both  in  the  country  itself,  and  in  those  supplied 
from  it,  that  its  effect  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  food 
ipinst  the  increase  of  demand,  is  not  likely  to  be  more 
decisive  on  the  scale  of  all  Europe,  than  on  the  smaller  one 
of  I  particular  nation. 

The  law,  therefore,  of  diminishing  return  to  industry, 

whenever  population  makes  a  more  rapid  progress  than 

improvement,  is  not  solely  applicable  to  countries  which 

tie  fed  from  their  own  soil,  but  in  substance  applies  quite 

»  much  to  those  which  are  willing  to  draw  their  food  from 

i03r  accessible   quarter   that  can   afford  it   cheapest.      If, 

indeed,  the  release  of  the  com  trade  from  restriction  had 

produced,  or  should  still  produce,  a  sudden  cheapening  of 

food,  this,  like  any  other  sudden  improvement  in  the  arts 

of  life,  would  throw  the  natural  tendency  of  affairs  a  stage 

or  two  further  back,  but  without  at  all  altering  its  course. 

There  would  be  more  for  everybody  in  the  first  instance ; 

bot   this   more^   would   begin    immediately   and   continue 

always  to  grow  less,  so  long  as  population  went  on  increas* 

mcr.  unaccompanied  by  other  events  of  a  countervailing 

tendency. 

Whether  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  is  likely,  even 
temporarily,  to  give  any  considerable  increase  of  margin 
ft*  population  to  fill  up,  it  would  be  premature  as  yet  to 
anempC  to  decide.  All  the  elements  of  the  question  have 
keen  thrown  into  temporary  disorder  by  the  conso(iuences 
of  had  harvests  and  of  the  potato  failure.  But,  as  far  as 
OB  be  foreseen,  there  seems  little  reason  to  expect  an 
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importation  of  the  customary  articles  of  food  either  so  great 
in  itself,  or  capable  of  such  rapid  increase,  as  to  interfere 
much  with  the  operation  of  the  general  law.  One  con- 
tingency indeed  there  is,  connected  with  freedom  of  im- 
portation, which  may  produce  temporary  effects  greater 
than  were  ever  contemplated  either  by  the  bitterest  enemies 
or  the  most  ardent  adherents  of  free-trade  in  food.  Maize, 
or  Indian  corn,  is  a  product  capable  of  being  supplied  in 
quantity  suflScient  to  feed  the  whole  country,  at  a  cost, 
allowing  for  difference  of  nutritive  quality,  cheaper  even 
than  the  potato.  If  maize  should  ever  substitute  itself  for 
wheat  as  the  staple  food  of  the  poor,  the  productive  power 
of  labor  in  obtaining  food  would  be  so  enormously  in- 
creased, and  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  family  so  dimin- 
ished, that  it  would  require  perhaps  some  generations  for 
population,  even  if  it  started  forward  at  an  American  pace, 
to  overtake  this  great  accession  to  the  facilities  of  its 
support. 

^  4.  Beside  the  importation  of  corn,  there  is  another 
resource,  which  can  be  invoked  by  a  nation  whose  in- 
creasing numbers  press  hard,  not  against  their  capital,  but 
against  the  productive  capacity  of  tJicir  land :  I  mean  Emi- 
gration, especially  in  the  form  of  Colonization.  Of  this 
remedy,  the  efficacy  as  far  as  it  goes  is  real,  since  it  consists 
in  seeking  elsewhere  those  unoccupied  tracts  of  fertile  land, 
which  if  they  existed  at  home  would  enable  the  demand  of 
an  increasing  population  to  be  met  without  any  falling  off 
in  the  productiveness  of  labor.  Accordingly,  when  the 
region  to  be  colonized  is  near  at  hand,  and  the  habits  and 
tastes  of  the  people  sufficiently  migratory,  this  remedy  is 
completely  effectual.  The  migration  from  the  older  parts 
of  the  American  Confederation  to  the  new  territories,  which 
is  to  all  intents  and  pur|)Oscs  colonization,  is  what  enables 
population   to   go   on    unchecked   throughout   the    Union 
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▼ithout  having  yet  diminished  the  return  to  industry,  or 
increased  tHe  difficulty  of  earning  a  subsistence.  If  Aus- 
tralia or  the  interior  of  Canada  were  as  near  to  Great 
Britain  as  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  to  New  York ;  if  the  super- 
fluous people  could  remove  to  it  without  crossing  the  sea, 
and  were  of  as  adventurous  and  restless  a  character,  and  as 
little  addicted  to  staying  at  home,  as  their  kinsfolk  of  New- 
England,  those  unpeopled  continents  would  render  the 
lame  service  to  the  United  Kingdom  which  the  old  states 
of  America  derive  from  the  new.  But,  these  things  being 
M  they  are — although  a  judiciously  conducted  emigration 
i»  a  most  important  resource  for  suddenly  lightening  the 
pressure  of  population  by  a  single  effort — there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  even  under  the  most  enlightened  arrangements  a 
permanent  stream  of  emigration  could  be  kept  up,  sufficient 
to  take  off,  as  in  America,  all  that  portion  of  the  annual 
increase  (when  proceeding  at  its  greatest  rapidity)  which 
being  in  excess  of  the  progress  made  during  the  same  short 
period  in  the  arts  of  life,  tends  to  render  living  more  diffi^ 
cull  for  every  averagely-situated  individual  in  the  com- 
munity. And  unless  this  can  be  done,  emigration  cannot 
eren  temporarily  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  checks  to 
population.  Further  than  this,  we  have  not  to  speak  of  it 
in  this  place.  The  general  subject  of  colonization  as  a 
pictical  question,  its  importance  to  this  country,  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  should  be  conducted,  will  be  touched 
bcidentally  in  many  passages  of  this  work,  and  treated  of 
m  t  chapter  devoted  to  the  purpose. 


/ 
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DISTRIBUTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OF  PROPERTY. 


^1.  The  principles  which  have  been  set  forth  in  the 
fcrt  part  of  this  treatise,  are,  in  certain  respects,  strongly 
<latmguished  from  those,  on  the  consideration  of  which  we 
are  now  about  to  enter.  The  laws  and  conditions  of  the 
production  of  wealth,  partake  of  the  character  of  physical 
troths.  There  is  nothing  optional  or  arbitrary  in  them. 
Whatever  mankind  produce,  must  be  produced  in  the 
modes,  and  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  external  things,  and  by  the  inherent  properties  of 
tbeir  own  bodily  and  4nental  structure.  Whether  they  like 
tt  or  not,  their  production  will  be  limited  by  the  amount  of 
their  previous  accumulation,  and,  that  being  given,  it  will 
be  proportional  to  their  energy,  tlieir  skill,  the  perfection 
of  theu*  machinery,  and  their  judicious  use  of  the  advantages 
of  combined  labor.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  a  double 
quantity  of  labor  will  not  raise,  on  the  same  land,  a  double 
faotity  of  food,  unless  some  improvement  takes  place  in 
the  processes  of  cultivation.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
the  unproductive  expenditure  of  individuals  will  pro  tanto 
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tend  to  impoverish  the  community,  and  only  their  produc- 
tive expenditure  will  enrich  it.  The  opinions,  or  the 
wishes,  which  may  exist  on  these  different  matters,  do  not 
control  the  things  themselves.  We  cannot  indeed  foresee 
to  what  extent  the  modes  of  production  may  be  altered,  or 
its  powers  increased,  by  future  extensions  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  suggesting  new  processes  of  industry 
of  which  we  have  at  present  no  conception.  But  howso- 
ever we  may  succeed  in  making  for  ourselves  more  space 
within  the  limits  set  by  the  constitution  of  things,  those 
limits  exist ;  there  are  ultimate  laws,  which  we  did  not 
make,  which  we  cannot  alter,  and  to  which  we  can  only 
conform. 

/  It  j&_not^so  with  the  Distribution  of  Wealth.  That  is  a 
/matter  of  human  institution  solely.  The  things  once 
there,  mankind,  individually  or  collectively,  can  do  with 
them  as  they  like.  They  can  place  them  at  the  disposal  of 
whomsoever  they  please,  and  on  whatever  terms.  Further, 
in  the  social  state,  in  every  state  except  total  solitude,  any 
disposal  whatever  of  them  can  only  take  place  by  the 
general  consent  of  society.  Even  what  a  person  has  pro- 
duced by  his  individual  toil,  unaided  by  any  one,  he  cannot 
keep  unless  it  is  the  will  of  society  that  he  should.  Not 
only  can  society  take  it  from  him,  but  individuals  could 
and  would  take  it  from  him,  if  society  only  remained 
passive ;  if  it  did  not  either  interfere  en  masse,  or  employ 
and  pay  people  for  the  purpose  of  interfering,  to  prevent 
him  ftom  being  disturbed  in  the  possession.  The  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  therefore,  depends  on  the  laws  and  customs 
of  society.  The  rules  by  which  it  is  determined,  are  what 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  community  make  them,  and 
are  very  different  in  different  ages  and  countries ;  and  might 
be  still  more  different,  if  mankind  so  chose. 

The  opinions  and  feelings  of  mankind,  doubtless,  are 
not  a  matter  of  chance.     They  are  consequences  of  the 
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fbndamental  laws  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  constitution 
of  the  planet  which  we  inhabit,  modified  by  local  or  special 
peculiarities.  But  the  laws  of  the  generation  of  human 
opimons  are  not  within  our  present  subject.  They  are  part 
of  the  general  theory  of  human  progress,  a  far  larger  and 
Bore  difficult  subject  of  inquiry  than  political  economy. 
We  have  here  to  consider,  not  the  causes,  but  the  conse- 
quences, of  the  rules  according  to  which  wealth  may  be 
distributed.  Those,  at  least,  are  as  little  arbitrary,  and  have 
as  much  the  character  of  physical  laws,  as  the  laws  of  pro- 
itoction.  Human  beings  can  control  their  own  acts,  but 
•ot  the  consequences  of  their  acts,  even  on  their  own 
■unds.  Society  can  subject  the  distribution  of  wealth  to 
whatever  rules  it  thinks  best ;  but  what  practical  results 
ittll  flow  from  the  operation  of  those  rules,  society  cannot 
choose,  but  must  be  content  to  learn. 

We  proceed  tlien  to  the  consideration  of  the  different 
modes  of  distributing  the  produce  of  land  and  labor,  which 
hnrc  been  adopted  in  practice,  or  may  be  conceived  in 
theory.  Among  these,  our  attention  is  first  claimed  by  that 
pimary  and  fundamental  institution,  on  which,  unless  in 
tone  exceptional  and  very  limited  cases,  the  economical 
OTugements  of  society  have  always  rested,  although  in  its 
fecondary  features  it  has  varied  and  is  liable  to  vary.  I 
1,  of  course,  the  institution  of  individual  property. 


^  2.  Private  property,  as  an  institution,  did  not  owe  its 
origin  to  any  of  those  considerations  of  utility,  which  plead 
m  strongly  for  the  maintenance  of  it  when  established. 
Baough  is  known  of  rude  ages,  both  from  history  and  from 
iBdoffous  states  of  society  in  our  own  time,  to  show,  that 
Inbunals  (which  always  precede  laws)  were  originally 
srtablished,  not  to  determine  riglits,  but  to  repress  violence 
■mI  termmate  quarrels.  With  this  object  chietly  in  view, 
ttty  oatiinUly  enough  gave  legal  effect  to  first  occupancy, 
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by  treating  as  the  aggressor  the  person  who  first  commenced 
violence,  by  turning,  or  attempting  to  turn,  another  out  of 
possession.  The  preservation  of  the  peace,  which  was  the 
original  object  of  civil  government,  was  thus  attained; 
while,  by  confirming  to  those  who  already  possessed  it,  even 
what  was  not  the  fruit  of  personal  exertion,  a  guarantee  was 
incidentally  given  to  them  and  others  that  they  would  be 
protected  in  what  was  so. 

In  considering  the  institution  of  property  as  a  question 
in  social  philosophy,  we  must  leave  out  of  consideration  its 
actual  origin  in  any  of  the  existing  nations  of  Europe,  and 
we  may  suppose  a  community  unhampered  by  any  previous 
possession  ;  a  body  of  colonists,  occupying  for  the  first  time 
an  uninhabited  country ;  bringing  nothing  with  them  but 
what  belonged  to  them  in  common,  and  having  a  clear  field 
for  the  adoption  of  the  institutions  and  polity  which  they 
judged  most  expedient ;  free,  therefore,  to  choose  whether 
they  would  conduct  the  work  of  production  on  the  principle 
of  individual  property,  or  on  some  system  of  common 
ownership  and  collective  agency. 

If  private  property  were  adopted,  we  must  presume  that 
it  would  be  accompanied  by  none  of  the  initial  inequalities 
and  injustices  which  obstruct  the  beneficial  operation  of  the 
principle  in  old  societies.  Every  full-grown  man  or  woman, 
we  must  suppose,  would  be  secured  in  the  unfettered  use 
and  disposal  of  his  or  her  bodily  and  mental  faculties  ;  and 
the  instruments  of  production,  the  land  and  tools,  would  be 
divided  fairly  among  them,  so  that  all  might  start,  in  respect 
to  outward  appliances,  on  equal  terms.  It  is  even  possible 
to  conceive  that  in  this  original  apportionment,  compensa- 
tion might  be  made  for  the  injuries  of  nature,  and  the 
balance  redressed  by  assigning  to  the  less  robust  members 
of  the  community  advantages  in  the  distribution,  sufficient 
to  put  them  on  a  par  with  the  rest.  But  the  division,  once 
made,  would  not  again   be  interfered  with ;    individuals 
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would  be  left  to  their  own  exertions  and  to  the  ordinary 
chances,  for  making  an  advantageous  use  of  what  was 
MBigned  to  them.  If  individual  property,  on  the  contrary, 
were  excluded,  the  plan  which  must  be  adopted  would  be 
to  hold  the  land  and  all  instruments  of  production  as  the 
joint  property  of  the  community,  and  to  carry  on  the 
operations  of  industry  on  the  common  account.  The 
direction  of  the  labor  of  the  conununity  would  devolve 
upon  a  magistrate  or  magistrates,  whom  we  may  suppose 
elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  community,  and  whom  we 
OKist  assume  to  be  voluntarily  obeyed  by  them.  The 
dirisioD  of  the  produce  would  in  like  manner  be  a  public 
ict.  The  principle  might  either  be  that  of  complete 
equality,  or  of  apportionment  to  the  necessities  or  deserts 
of  individuals,  in  whatever  manner  might  be  conformable 
to  the  ideas  of  justice  or  policy  prevailing  in  the  com- 
mimity. 

Examples  of  such  associations,  on  a  small  scale,  are  the 
monastic  orders,  the  Moravians,  the  followers  of  Rapp,  and 
ocbers ;  and  from  the  plausible  remedy  which  they  hold  out 
tot  the  miseries  and  iniquities  of  a  state  of  much  inequality 
of  wealth,  schemes  for  a  larger  application  of  the  same  idea 
liife  reappeared  and  become  popular  at  all  periods  of  active 
speculation  on  the  first  pruiciples  of  society.  In  an  age 
like  the  present,  when  a  general  reconsideration  of  all  first 
principles  is  felt  to  be  inevitable,  and  when  for  the  first  time 
in  history  the  most  suffering  portions  of  the  community 
Imve  a  voice  in  the  discussion,  it  was  impossible  but  that 
ideas  of  this  nature  should  spread  far  and  wide.  Owcnism, 
or  Socialism,  in  this  country,  and  Communism  on  the  Con- 
tment,  are  the  most  prevailing  forms  of  the  doctrine.  These 
Mppote  a  democratic  government  of  the  industry  and  funds 
rf  society,  and  an  equal  division  of  the  fruits.  In  the  more 
ftfioed  and  elaborate  form  of  the  same  scheme,  which  at- 
a  tempofary  celebrity  under  the  name  of  St.  Simon- 
L  21* 
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ism,  the  administering  authority  was  supposed  to  be  a  mon- 
archy or  aristocracy,  not  of  birth  but  of  capacity ;  the  re- 
muneration of  each  member  of  the  community  being  by 
salary,  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  services  sup- 
posed to  be  rendered  by  each  to  the  general  body. 

^  3.  It  would  be  too  much  to  ai&rm  that  communities 
constituted  on  either  of  these  principles  could  not  perma- 
nently subsist.  That  a  country  of  any  large  extent  could 
be  formed  into  a  single  "  Cooperative  Society,"  is  indeed 
not  easily  conceivable.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  ever 
realized  seems  to  have  been  the  government  of  Peru  under 
the  Incas,  a  despotism  held  together  by  a  superstition  ;  not 
likely  to  be  erected  into  a  type  for  modern  aspirations,  al- 
though it  appeared  mild  and  beneficent  to  those  who  con- 
trasted it  with  the  iron  rule  which  took  its  place.*  But  a 
country  might  be  covered  with  small  Socialist  communities, 
J.;V^  and  these  might  have  a  Congress  to  manage  their  joint  con- 
cerns,. The  scheme  is  notjtvhat^js. commonly  meant  by 
impracticable.  Supposing  that  the  soil  and  climate  were 
tolerably  propitious,  and  that  the  several  communities,  pos- 
sessing the  means  of  all  necessary  production  within  them- 
selves, had  not  to  contend  in  the  general  markets  of  the 
world  against  the  competition  of  societies  founded  on  pri- 
vate property,  I  doubt  not  that  by  a  very  rigid  system  of 
repressing  population,  they  might  be  able  to  live  and  hold 
together,  without  positive  discomfort.  This  would  be  a 
considerable  improvement,  so  far  as  the  great  majority  are 
concerned,  over  those  existing  states  of  society  in  which  no 
restraint  at  all  is  placed  on  population,  or  in  which  the  re- 
straint is  very  inadequate. 

The  objection  ordinarily  made  to  a  system  of  community 
of  property  and  equal  distribution  of  the  produce,  that  each 

•  Se^Preacott's  ••  HiBtory  of  the  Conquest  o£  Pero." 
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person  would  be  incessantly  occupied  in  evading  his  fair 
share  of  the  work,  is,  I  think,  in  general  considerably  over- 
stated. There  is  a  kind  of  work,  hitherto  more  indispen- 
sable than  most  others,  that  of  fighting,  which  is  never  con- 
ducted on  any  other  than  the  cooperative  system ;  and 
neither  in  a  rude  nor  in  a  civilized  society  has  the  supposed 
difficulty  been  experienced.  Education  and  the  current  of 
opinion  having  adapted  themselves  to  the  exigency,  the 
sense  of  honor  and  the  fear  of  shame  have  as  yet  been  found 
to  operate  with  sufficient  strength ;  and  common  senti- 
ment has  sanctioned  the  enforcement  by  adequate  penalties^ 
open  those  not  sufficiently  influenced  by  other  motives,  of 
niles  of  discipline  certainly  not  deficient  in  rigidity.  The 
■me  sanctions  would  not  fail  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
operations  of  industry,  and  to  secure,  as  indeed  they  are 
found  to  do  in  the  Moravian  and  similar  establishments,  a 
tolerable  adherence  to  the  prescribed  standard  of  duty.  The 
deficiency  would  be  of  motives  to  exceed  that  minimum 
standard.  In  war,  the  question  lies  between  great  success 
and  great  failure,  between  losing  a  battle  and  gaining  it,  per- 
haps between  being  slaves  and  concjuerors  ;  and  the  circum- 
tfaoces  of  the  case  are  stirring  and  stimulating  to  the  feel- 
ings and  faculties.  The  common  operations  of  industry  are 
the  reverse  of  stirring  and  stimulating,  and  the  only  direct 
leiult  of  extra  exertion  would  be  a  trifling  addition  to  the 
eommon  stock  shared  out  among  the  mass.  Mankind  are 
enable  of  a  far  greater  amoimt  of  public  spirit  than  the  pre- 
Kot  asre  is  accustomed  to  suppose  possible.  But  if  the 
<|iiestion  were  that  of  taking  a  great  deal  of  personal  trouble 
to  produce  a  very  small  and  unconspicuous  public  benefit, 
die  love  of  ease  would  preponderate.  Those  who  made 
citra  exertions  would  expect  and  demand  that  the  same 
ikiK  should  be  required  from  others  and  made  a  duty ;  and 
m  the  long  run,  little  more  work  would  be  performed  by 
mjr  than  could  be  exacted  from  all ;  the  limit  to  all  irk- 
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some  labor  would  be  the  amount  which  the  majority  would 
consent  to  have  made  compulsory  on  themselves.  But  the 
majority,  even  in  our  present  societies,  where  the  intensity 
of  competition  and  the  exclusive  dependence  of  each  on  his 
own  energies  tend  to  give  a  morbid  strength  to  the  indus- 
trial spirit,  are  almost  everywhere  indolent  and  unambitious; 
content  with  little,  and  unwilling  to  trouble  themselves  in 
order  to  make  it  more.  The  standard  of  industrial  duty 
would  therefore  be  fixed  extremely  low.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  some  kinds  of  useful  exertion,  to  which  the  stimulus 
would  not  be  weakened  in  the  same  degree.  Invention  is 
one  of  these.  Invention  is  in  itself  au  agreeable  exercise 
of  the  faculties ;  and  when  applied  successfully  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  labor  or  the  satisfaction  of  the  physical  wants  of 
the  community,  it  would  in  any  society  be  a  source  of  con- 
siderable eclat  But  though  to  invent  is  a  pleasant  opera- 
tion, to  perfect  an  invention  and  render  it  practical  is  a  dull 
and  toilsome  one ;  requiring  also  means  and  appliances 
which,  in  a  society  so  constructed,  no  one  would  possess  of 
his  own.  The  many  and  long-continued  trials  by  which 
the  object  is  at  last  attained,  could  only  be  made  by  first 
persuading  the  majority  that  the  scheme  would  be  advan- 
tageous ;  and  might  be  broken  off  at  the  very  time  when 
the  work  approached  completion,  if  the  patience  of  the 
majority  became  exhausted.  We  might  expect,  therefore, 
that  there  would  be  many  projects  conceived,  and  very  few 
perfected ;  while,  the  projects  being  prosecuted,  if  at  all,  at 
the  public  expense  and  not  at  the  projector's,  if  there  was  any 
disposition  to  encourage  them,  the  proportion  of  bad  schemes 
to  good  would  probably  be  even  greater  than  at  present. 

It  must  be  further  observed,  that  the  perfect  equality  con- 
templated in  the  theory  of  the  scheme  could  not  be  really 
attained.  The  produce  might  be  divided  equally,  but  how 
could  the  labor  ?  There  are  many  kinds  of  work,  and  by 
what  standard  are  they  to  be  measured  one  against  another? 
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Who  is  to  judge  how  much  cotton  spinning,  or  distributing  ,^ 
goods  from  the  stores,  or  bricklaying,  or  chimney  sweeping, 
isequivalent  to  so  much  ploughing  ?  In  the  existing  system  of 
industry  these  things  do  adjust  themselves  with  some,  though 
but  a  distant,  approach  to  fairness.     If  one  kind  of  work  is 
hvder  or  more  disagreeable  than  another,  or  requires  a  longer 
jnctice,  it  is  better  paid,  simply  because  there  are  fewer  com- 
petitors for  it ;  and  an  individual  generally  finds  that  he  can 
eim  most  by  doing  the  thing  which  he  is  fittest  for.     I  admit 
that  this  self-adjusting  machinery  does  not  touch  some  of  the 
gionest  of  the  existing  inequalities  of  remuneration,  and^ 
in  particular    the    unjust  advantage  possessed   by  almost 
die  commonest  mental  over  almost  the  hardest  and  most 
diiigreeabie   bodily  labor.       Employments   which   require 
iny  kind  of  technical   education,    however  simple,  have 
hitherto  been  the  subject  of  a  real  monopoly  as   against 
the  mass.      But  as  popular  instruction  advances,  this  mo- 
Bopoly  is  already  becoming  less  complete,  and   every  in- 
oease   of  prudence   and   foresight  among  the  people   en- 
ooaches    upon    it   more  and   more.     On    the  Communist 
ifstem    the    impossibility  of  making   the  adjustment   be- 
tween different  qualities  of  labor  is  so  strongly  felt,  that 
(he  advocates   of  the   scheme    usually   find   it   necessary 
to  provide  that  all  should  work  by  turns  at  every  descrip- 
tion of  useful  labor ;  an  arrangement  which,  by  putting  an 
md  to  the  division  of  employments,  would  sacrifice  the 
principd  advantage  which  cooperative  production  |)ossesses, 
and  would  probably  reduce  the  amount  of  production  still 
knrer  than  in  oiu*  supposition.     And  after  all,  the  nominal 
Mjnality  of  labor  would  be  so  great  a  real  inequality,  that 
jmtice  would  revolt  against  its  being  enforced.    All  i)ersons 
ve  not  equally  fit  for  all  labor ;  and  the  same  quantity  of 
Ukv  is  an  unequal  burthen  on  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the 
hndy  and  the  delicate,  the  quick  and  slow,  the  dull  and 
the  iDteUigeot. 
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Assuming,  however,  all  the  success  which  is  claimed  for 
this  state  of  society  by  its  partisans,  it  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered how  much  would  be  really  gained  for  mankind,  and 
whether  the  form  that  would  be  given  to  life,  and  the  char- 
acter which  would  be  impressed  on  hiunan  nature,  can  sat- 
isfy any  but  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
species.  Those  who  have  never  known  freedom  from  anx- 
iety as  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  are  apt  to  overrate  what 
is  gained  for  positive  enjoyment  by  the  mere  absence  of  that 
uncertainty.  The  necessaries  of  life,  when  they  have 
always  been  secure  for  the  whole  of  life,  are  scarcely  more 
a  subject  of  consciousness  or  a  source  of  happiness  than  the 
elements.  There  is  little  attractive  in  a  monotonous  rou- 
tine, without  vicissitudes,  but  without  excitement ;  a  life 
spent  in  the  enforced  observance  of  an  external  rule,  and 
performance  of  a  prescribed  task  ;  in  which  labor  would  be 
devoid  of  its  chief  sweetener,  the  thought  that  every  eflfort 
tells  perceptibly  on  the  laborer's  own  interests  or  those  of 
some  one  with  whom  he  identifies  himself;  in  which  no  one 
could  by  his  own  exertions  improve  his  condition,  or  that 
of  the  objects  of  his  private  affections ;  in  which  no  one's 
way  of  life,  occupations,  or  movements,  would  depend  on 
choice,  but  each  would  be  the  slave  of  all ;  a  social  system 
in  whicli  identity  of  education  and  pursuits  weuld  impress 
on  all  the  same  unvarying  type  of  character,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  multiform  development  of  human  nature,  those 
manifold.unlikenesscs,  that  diversity  of  tastes  and  talents, 
and  variety  of  intellectual  points  of  view,  which  by  present- 
ing to  each  innumerable  notions  that  he  could  not  have 
conceived  of  himself,  are  the  great  stimulus  to  intellect  and 
the  mainspring  of  mental  and  moral  progression.  The  per- 
fection of  social  arrangements  would  be  to  secure  to  all 
persons  complete  independence  and  freedom  of  action,  sub- 
ject to  no  restriction  but  that  of  not  doing  injury  to  others : 
but  the  scheme  which  we  are  considering  abrogates  this 
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freedom  entirely,  and  places  every  action  of  every  member 
of  the  community  wider  command. 

I  am  aware  it  may  be  said  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  species  already  suffer,  in  the  existing  state  of  society, 
ail  the  disadvantages  which  I  ascribe  to  the  Communist  sys- 
teuL  The  factory  laborer  has  as  monotonous,  indeed  a 
more  monotonous  existence,  than  a  member  of  an  Owenite 
eommunity ;  working  a  greater  number  of  hoinrs,  and  at  the 
ame  dull  occupation,  without  the  alternation  of  employ- 
neat  which  the  Socialist  scheme  provides.  The  generality 
of  laborers,  in  this  and  most  other  countries,  have  as  little 
choice  of  occupation  or  freedom  of  locomotion,  are  practi- 
oDjr  as  dependent  on  fixed  rules  and  on  the  will  of  others, 
•I  they  could  be  on  any  system  short  of  actual  slavery ;  to 
mj  nothing  of  the  entire  domestic  subjection  of  one  half 
the  species,  to  whom  it  is  the  signal  honor  of  Owenism  and 
■MM  other  forms  of  Communism  that  they  assign  equal 
rights,  in  all  respects,  with  those  of  the  hitherto  dominant 
Kx.  Again,  it  may  be  said  of  almost  all  laborers,  on  the 
present  system,  namely,  of  all  who  work  by  the  day,  or  for  a 
fied  salary,  that  laboring  for  the  gain  of  others,  not  for 
their  own,  they  have  no  interest  in  doing  more  than  the 
■ttllest  quantity  of  work  which  will  pass  as  a  fulfilment  of 
the  mere  terms  of  their  engagement.  Production,  there- 
faie,  it  may  be  said,  should  be  at  least  as  inefficient  on  the 
pRtent  ptau,  as  it  would  be  from  a  similar  cause  under  the 
other. 

To  take  the  last  argument  first,  it  is  true  that,  for  the 
very  reason  assigned,  namely,  the  insufficient  interest  which 
AqMaborers  have  in  the  result  of  their  labor,  there  is  a 
ittiinJ  tendency  in  such  labor  to  be  extremely  inefficient ; 
t  tendency  only  to  be  overcome  by  vigilant  superintendence 
m  the  part  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  result.  The 
^■ailer*s  eye'*  is  notoriously  the  only  security  to  be  relied 
«B.    If  a  delegated  and  hired  superintendence  is  found 
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effectual,  it  is  when  the  superintendents  themselves  are  wd 
superintended,  and  have  a  high  salary  and  a  privileged  sito 
ation  to  lose  on  being  found  neglectful  of  their  trust.  Super 
intend  them  as  you  will,  day-laborers  are  so  much  inferio 
to  those  who  work  by  the  piece,  that  the  latter  system  ii 
practiced  in  all  industrial  occupations  to  which  it  is  conve 
niently  applicable.  And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  true  thai 
day-laborers,  under  the  present  arrangements,  have  no  in 
ducements  of  private  interest  to  energetic  action.  The] 
have  a  strong  inducement,  that  of  gaining  a  character  m 
workmen,  which  may  secure  them  a  preference  in  employ' 
ment ;  and  they  have  often  a  hope  of  promotion,  and  cH 
rising  in  the  world,  nor  is  that  hope  always  disappointed 
Where  no  such  possibility  is  open  to  the  laboring  classes 
their  condition  is  confessedly  wrong,  and  demands  a  remedy 
With  respect  to  the  other  objections  which  I  have  antici 
pated,  I  freely  admit  them.  I  believe  that  the  condition  oi 
the  operatives  in  a  well-regulated  manufactory,  with  a  great 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  a  considerable  variety  ol 
the  kind  of  it,  is  very  like  what  the  condition  of  all  wouM 
be  in  a  Socialist  community.  I  believe  that  the  majority 
would  not  exert  themselves  for  anything  beyond  this,  and 
that  unless  they  did,  nobody  else  would ;  and  that  on  ihii 
basis  human  life  would  settle  itself  into  one  invariable 
round.  But  to  maintain  even  this  state,  the  limitation  oi 
the  propagative  powers  of  the  community  must  be  as  much 
a  matter  of  public  regulation  as  everything  else ;  sinc€ 
under  the  supposed  arrangements  prudential  restraint  would 
no  longer  exist.  Now,  if  we  suppose  an  equal  degree  oi 
regulation  to  take  place  under  the  present  system,  eithei 
compulsorily,  or,  what  would  be  so  much  preferable,  volun- 
tarily ;  a  condition  at  least  equal  to  what  the  Socialist  sys- 
tem offers  to  all,  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  least  fortunale, 
by  the  mere  action  of  the  competitive  principle.  Whatevei 
of  pecuniary  means  or  freedom  of  action  any  one  obtained 
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beyoDd  this,  would  be  so  much  to  be  counted  in  favor  of 
die  competitiye  system.  It  is  an  abuse  of  the  principle 
ef  equality  to  demand  that  no  individual  be  permitted  to 
be  better  off  than  the  rest,  when  his  being  so  makes  none 
of  the  others  worse  off  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

^  4.  These  argiunents,  to  my  mind,  conclusive  against 
Communism,  are  not  applicable  to  St.  Simonism,  a  system 
effitf  higher  intellectual  pretensions  than  the  other;  con- 
tacted with  greater  foresight  of  objections,  and  juster 
ipfieciatioD  of  them ;  grounded  on  views  of  human  nature 
■och  less  limited,  and  the  work  altogether  of  larger  and 
Me  accom{dished  minds,  by  most  of  whom  accordingly, 
vhtt  was  erroneous  in  their  theory  has  long  ago  been  seen 
mi  abandoned.  The  St.  Simonian  scheme  does  not  con- 
taplate  an  equal,  but  an  unequal  division  of  the  produce ; 
ildoes  not  propose  that  all  should  be  occupied  alike,  but 
tfeiently,  according  to  their  vocation  or  capacity ;  the 
ftmction  of  each  being  assigned  like  grades  in  a  regiment, 
hf  the  choice  of  the  directing  authority,  and  the  remunera- 
tM  being  by  salary,  proportioned  to  the  importance,  in  the 
ffes  of  that  authority,  of  the  function  itself,  and  the  merits 
ff  the  person  who  fulfils  it.  For  the  constitution  of  the 
nliDg  body,  different  plans  might  be  adopted,  consistently 
wilh  the  essentials  of  the  system.  It  might  be  appointed 
bjr  popular  suffrage.  In  the  idea  of  the  original  authors^ 
Iht  rulers  were  supposed  to  be  persons  of  genius  and  virtue  j 
vlw  obtained  the  voluntary  adhesion  of  the  rest  by  mere 
tmtt  of  mental  superiority,  through  a  religious  feeling  of 
and  subordination.  Society,  thus  constituted, 
s  diversified  a  face  as  it  does  now ;  would  be 
ftiUer  of  interest  and  excitement,  would  hold  out  even 
•  abundant  stimulus  to  individual  exertion,  and  would 
it  is  to  be  feared,  even  more  of  rivalries  and  ani- 
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mosities  than  at  present.  That  the  scheme  might  in 
peculiar  states  of  society  work  with  advantage,  I  will  nol 
deny.  There  is  indeed  a  successful  experiment,  of  a  80H1»* 
what  similar  kind,  on  record,  to  which  I  have  once  alluded; 
that  of  the  Jesuits,  in  Paraguay.  A  race  of  savages,  h^ 
longing  to  a  portion  of  mankind  more  averse  to  conaecu- 
tive  exertion  for  a  distant  object  than  any  other  autheati* 
cally  known  to  us,  was  brought  under  the  mental  dominimi 
of  civilized  and  instructed  men,  who  were  united  among 
themselves  by  a  system  of  community  of  goods.  To  the 
absolute  authority  of  these  men  they  reverentially  aab- 
mitted  themselves,  and  were  induced  by  them  to  learn  tht 
arts  of  civilized  life,  and  to  practice  labors  for  the  commuf 
nity  which  no  inducement  that  could  have  been  offered 
would  have  prevailed  on  them  to  practice  for  themaelves. 
This  social  system  was  of  short  duration,  being  prematmnlfr 
destroyed  by  diplomatic  arrangements  and  foreign  foica. 
That  it  could  be  brought  into  action  at  all,  was  probably 
owing  to  the  immense  distance  in  point  of  knowledge  and 
intellect  which  separated  the  few  rulers  from  the  wh<da 
body  of  the  ruled,  without  any  intermediate  orders,  either 
social  or  intellectual.  In  any  other_circumstance8  it  would 
probably  have  been  a  cojmplete  failure ;  and  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say  that  in  no  European  community  could  it  have 
even  the  partial  success,  which  might  really  be  obtained  by 
an  association  on  the  principle  of  Communism.  It  supposes 
an  absolute  despotism  in  the  heads  of  the  association; 
which  would  probably  not  be  much  improved  if  the  deposi- 
taries of  the  despotism  (contrary  to  the  views  of  the  authon 
of  the  system)  were  varied  from  time  to  time  according  le 
the  result  of  a  popular  canvass.  But  to  suppose  that  one  of 
a  few  human  beings,  howsoever  selected,  could,  by  wha;!- 
ever  machinery  of  subordinate  agency,  be  qualified  to  adapt 
each  person's  work  to  his  capacity,  and  proportion  each 
person's  remuneration  to  his  merits — to  be,  in  fiM^t,  the 
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sn  of  di«tribntive  justice  to  every  member  of  a 
community,  were  it  even  the  smallest  that  ever  had  a  sep- 
nie  political  existence — or  that  any  use  which  they  could 
Mke  of  this  power  would  give  general  satisfaction,  or 
voald  be  submitted  to  without  the  aid  of  force — is  a  sup- 
position almost  too  chimerical  to  be  reasoned  against.  A 
find  rule,  like  that  of  equality,  might  be  acquiesced  in, 
and  so  might  chance,  or  an  external  necessity ;  but  that  a 
kndfol  of  human  brings  should  weigh  everybody  in  the 
kfamce,  and  give  more  to  one  and  less  to  another  at  their 
wk  pleasure  and  judgment,  would  not  be  borne  unless 
600  persons  believed  to  be  more  than  men,  and  backed  by 
■penwtural  terrors. 

^  5.  There  has  never  been  imagined  any  mode  of  dis- 
ftibitting  the  produce  of  industry,  so  well  adapted  to  the 
Hfoiirefnents  of  human  nature  on  the  whole,  as  that  of  let« 
ting  tbe  share  of  each  individual  (not  in  a  state  of  bodily  or 
Bental  incapacity)  depend  in  the  main  on  that  individual's 
nm  energies  and  exertions,  and  on  such  furtherance  as 
Mf  be  obtained  from  the  voluntary  good  officers  of  others. 
h  is  not  the  subversion  of  the  system  of  individual  property 
tet  should  be  aimed  at ;  but  the  improvement  of  it,  and 
fkt  participation  of  every  member  of  the  community  in  its 
hoefits.  The  principle  of  private  property  has  never  yet 
111  m  fiur  trial  in  any  country ;  and  less  so,  perhaps,  in  this 
than  in  some  others.  The  social  arrangements  of 
Enrope  commenced  from  a  distribution  of  property 
llbeh  was  the  result,  not  of  just  partition,  or  acquisition  by 
f,  but  of  conquest  and  violence ;  and  notwithstand- 
industiry  has  been  doing  for  many  centuries  to 
the  work  of  force,  the  system  still  retains  many 
t  of  its  origin.  The  laws  of  property  have  never  yet 
to  the  principles  on  which  the  justification  of 
property  rests.    They  have  made  property  of  things 
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which  never  ought  to  be  property,  and  absolute  property 
where  only  a  qualified  property  ought  to  exist.  They 
have  not  held  the  balance  fairly  between  human  beings, 
but  have  heaped  impediments  upon  some,  to  give  advan- 
tages to  others ;  they  have  purposely  fostered  inequalities, 
and  prevented  all  from  starting  fair  in  the  race.  That  all 
should  indeed  start  on  perfectly  equal  terms,  is  inconsistent 
with  any  law  of  private  property ;  but  if  as  much  pains  as 
has  been  taken  to  aggravate  the  inequality  of  chances 
arising  from  the  natural  working  of  the  principle,  had  been 
taken  to  temper  that  inequality  by  every  means  not  sub- 
versive of  the  principle  itself;  if  the  tendency  of  legislation 
had  been  to  favor  the  diffusion,  instead  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  wealth,  to  encourage  the  subdivision  of  the  large 
masses,  instead  of  striving  to  keep  them  together ;  the 
principle  of  individual  property  would  have  been  found  to 
have  no  real  connection  with  the  physical  and  social  evik 
which  have  made  so  many  minds  turn  eagerly  to  any  jH'ot- 
pect  of  relief,  however  desperate. 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  undeniable  that  an  increasing 
power  of  cooperation  in  any  common  undertaking,  is  one 
of  the  surest  fruits,  and  most  accurate  tests,  of  the  progress 
of  civilization ;  and  we  may  expect,  as  mankind  improve, 
that  joint  enterprises  of  many  kinds,  which  would  now  be 
impracticable,  will  be  successively  numbered  among  possi- 
bilities, thus  augmenting,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  the 
powers  of  the  species.  But  the  proper  sphere  for  collective 
action  lies  in  the  things  which  cannot  be  done  by  individr 
ual  agency,  either  because  no  one  can  have  a  sufficiently 
strong  personal  interest  in  accomplishing  them,  or  because 
they  require  an  assemblage  of  means  surpassing  what  can 
be  commanded  by  one  or  a  few  individuals.  Where  indi- 
vidual agency  is  at  all  suitable,  it  is  almost  always  the  mot! 
suitable ;  working,  as  it  does,  with  so  much  greater  inten- 
sity of  motive  when  the  object  is  personal,  with  so  much 


ilimgct  a  sense  of  responsibility  when  it  is  public,  and  in 
other  case  with  a  feeling  of  independence  and  individual 
fower,  unknown  to  the  members  of  a  body  under  joint 
(Sfenment. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  SAMS  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 


^  1.  It  is  next  to  be  considered,  what  is  included  in  the 
rim  of  private  property,  and  by  what  considerations  the 
^iediility  of  the  principle  is  bounded. 

The  institution  of  property,  reduced  to  its  essential  ele- 
Meota,  eonsists  in  the  recognition,  in  each  person,  of  ajight  i 
to  the  exclusive  disposal  of  what  he  or  she  have  produceq! 
kf  their  own  exertions,  or  received  by  gift  of  fair  agree4 
Mot,  without  force  or  fraud,  from  those  who  produced  iti' 
llie  foundation  of  the  whole  is,  the  right  of  producers  to 
they  themselves  havj^Lproducei  It  may  be  objected, 
that  the  institution  as  it  now  exists,  recognizes 
lights  of  property  in  individuals  over  things  which  they 
not  produced.  For  example,  (it  may  be  said,)  the 
tires  in  a  manufactory  create,  by  their  labor  and  skill, 
fie  whole  produce ;  yet  instead  of  its  belonging  to  them, 
fie  law  gives  them  only  their  stipulated  hire,  and  transfers 
As  produce  to  some  one  who  has  merely  supplied  the 
tawls,  without  perhaps  contributing  anything  to  the  work 
ftKif,  even  in  the  form  of  superintendence.  The  answer 
Is  this  is,  that  the  labor  of  manufacture  is  only  one  of  the 
ssuJittons  which  must  combine  for  the  production  of  the 
illy.  The  labor  cannot  be  carried  on  without  ma- 
I  and  msehmery,  nor  without  a  stock  of  necesasrisa 
I.  22* 


\      pram 
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^ovided  in  advance,  to  maintain  the  laboren  dnring  the 
jNToduction.  All  these  things  are  the  firuits  of  preTiOiiui 
labor.  If  the  laborers  were  possessed  of  them,  they  would 
not  need  to  divide  the  produce  with  any  one ;  but  since 
they  have  them  not,  an  equivalent  must  be  given  to  those 
who  have,  both  for  the  antecedent  labor,  and  for  the  absti- 
nence by  which  the  produce  of  that  labor,  instead  of  being 
expended  on  indulgences,  has  been  reserved  for  this  use. 
The  capital  may  not  have  been,  and  in  most  cases  was  not, 
created  by  the  labor  and  abstinence  of  the  present  pos- 
sessor ;  but  it  was  created  by  the  labor  and  abstinence  of 
some  former  person,  who,  by  gift  or  contract,  transferred 
his  claims  to  the  present  capitalist ;  and  the  abstinence  at 
|least  must  have  been  continued  by  each  successive  owner, 
jdown  to  the  present.  The  terms  of  cooperation  betwg^ 
present  labor  and  the  fruits  of  past  labor,  are  a  aul^figtjfor 
adjustment  between^he  "two  parties.  Each  is  necessary  to 
the  other.  The  capitalist  can  do  nothing  without  laborers, 
nor  the  laborers  without  capital.  It  may  be  said,  they 
do  not  meet  on  an  equal  footing;  the  capitalist,  as  the 
richer,  can  take  advantage  of  the  laborer's  necessities,  and 
make  his  condition  as  he  pleases.  He  could  do  so,  un* 
doubtedly,  if  he  were  but  one.  The  capitalists  collectively 
could  do  so,  if  they  were  not  too  numerous  to  combine  and 
act  as  a  body.  But  as  things  are,  they  have  no  such  advan- 
tiEige.  Where  combination  is  impossible,  the  terms  of  the 
^1  contract  depend  on  competition,  that  is,  on  the  amount  of 
I  capital  which  the  collective  abstinence  of  society  has  pro- 
vided, compared  with  the  number  of  the  laborers.  If  the 
laborers  compete  for  employment,  the  capitalists  on  their 
part  compete  for  labor,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  circulating 
capital  of  the  country.  A  joint  administration  on  account 
of  the  state,  would  not  make  the  fund  go  further,  or  afford 
better  terms  to  the  laborers,  unless  either  by  enforcing  on 
•  the  society  collectively,  greater  abstinence,  or  by  limiting 
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nore  strictly  the  number  of  the  laboring  population.  It  is 
inpoonble  to  increase  the  quotient  that  falls  to  the  share  of 
«cb  labcnrer,  without  either  augmenting  the  dividend,  or 
diminishing  the  divisor. 

The  right  of  property  includes,  then,  the  freedom  of  ^ 
leqairing  by  contract.  The  right  of  each  to  what  he  has 
frodoced,  imidies  a  right  to  what  has  been  produced  by 
others,  if  obtained  by  their  free  consent,  and  without  fraud ; 
nice  the  producers  must  either  have  given  it  from  good 
will,  or  exchanged  it  for  what  they  esteemed  an  equivalent, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so  would  be  to  infringe 
their  right  of  property  in  the  product  of  their  own  industry. 

S  8.     Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  things  which  the 
frioeiple  of  individual  property  does  not  include,  we  must 
ipeeify  one  more  thing  which  it  does  include  ;  and  this  is, 
liiit  m  title,  after  a  certain  period,  shall  be  given  by  prescrip- 
tioo.     Accmding  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  property,  in- 
deed, nothing  ought  to  be  treated  as  such,  which  has  beea 
tequked  by  force  or  fraud,  or  appropriated  in  ignorance  of  a 
fnor  title  vested  in  some  other  person  ;  but  it  is  necessary 
lo  the  security  of  rightful  possessors,  that  they  should  not 
ke  molested  by  changes  of  wrongful  acquisition,  when'  by 
iw  faqise  of  time  witnesses  must  have  perished  or  been  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  real  character  of  the  transaction  can  no 
Istigpr  be  cleared  up.     Possession   which   has  not  been 
isgilly  questioned  within  a  moderate  number  of  years,  ought 
!•  be,  as  by  the  laws  of  all  nations  it  is,  a  complete  title. 
when  the  acquisition  was  wrongful,  the  dispossession, 
a  generation  has  elapsed,  of  the  probably  bona  fide 
,  by  the  revival  of  a  claim  which  had  been  long 
woald  generally  be  a  greater  injustice,  and  almost 
i  m  greater  private  and  public  mischief,  than  leaving 
\  onginal  wrong  without  atonement.     It  may  seem  hard 
originally  just,  should  be  defeated  by  mere 
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lapse  of  time ;  but  there  is  a  time  after  which  (even  lool 
ing  at  the  individual  case,  and  without  regard  to  the  genen 
effect  on  the  security  of  possessors,)  the  balance  of  hard 
fihip  turns  the  other  way.  With  the  injustices  of  men  a 
with  the  convulsions  and  disasters  of  nature,  the  longe 
they  remain  unrepaired,  the  greater  become  the  obstacles  t 
repairing  them,  arising  from  the  after-growths  which  woul< 
have  to  be  torn  up  or  broken  through.  In  no  human  tran 
sactions,  not  even  in  the  simplest  and  clearest,  does  it  fol 
low  that  a  thing  is  fit  to  be  done  now,  because  it  was  fit  ft 
be  done  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  remark 
that  these  reasons  for  not  disturbing  acts  of  injustice  of  ot< 
date,  camnot  apply  to  unjust  systems  or  institutions  ;  sinci 
a  bad  law  or  usage  is  not  one  bad  act,  in  the  remote  post 
but  a  perpetual  repetition  of  bad  acts,  as  long  as  the  law  o! 
usage  lasts. 

Such,  then,  being  the  essentials  of  private  property,  it  ii 
now  to  be  considered,  to  what  extent  the  forms  in  whici 
the  institution  has  existed  in  different  states  of  society,  O! 
still  exists,  are  necessary  consequences  of  its  principle,  oi 
are  recommended  by  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  grounded 

^  3.  Nothing  is  implied  in  property  but  the  right  oj 
each  to  his  own  faculties,  to  what  he  can  produce  by  them 
and  to  whatever  he  can  get  for  them  in  a  fair  market: 
together  with  his  right  to  give  this  to  another  person  if  he 
chooses,  and  the  right  of  that  other  to  receive  and  enjoy  it: 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  although  the  right  of  bequest; 
or  gift  after  death,  forms  part  of  the  idea  of  private  prop- 
erty, the  right  of  inheritance,  as  distinguised  from  bequest, 
does  not.  That  the  property  of  a  person  who  has  made  no 
disposition  of  it  during  his  lifetime,  should  pass  first  to  htt 
children,  and  failing  them,  to  his  nearest  relations,  may  be 
a  proper  arrangement  or  not,  but  is  no  consequence  of  tKc 
principle  of  private  property.     Although  there  belong  to 
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die  decision  of  such  questions  many  considerations  beside 
those  of  political  economy,  it  is  not  foreign  to  the  plan 
of  this  work  to  suggest,  for  the  judgment  of  thinkers,  the 
new  of  them  which  most  recommends  itself  to  the  writer's 
mind. 

No  presumption  in  favor  of  existing  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject is  to  be  derived  from  their  antiquity.  In  early  ages, 
die  property  of  a  deceased  person  passed  to  his  children 
and  nearest  relatives  by  so  natural  and  obvious  an  arrange- 
Bient  that  no  other  could  ever  have  been  thought  of  in 
competition  with  it.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  usually 
pesent  on  the  spot ;  they  were  in  possession,  and  if  they 
had  no  other  title,  had  that,  so  important  in  an  early  state 
of  society,  of  first  occupancy.  Secondly,  they  were  al- 
ready, in  a  manner,  joint  owners  of  his  property  during  his 
life.  If  the  property  was  in  land,  it  had  generally  been 
conferred  by  the  state  on  a  family  rather  than  on  an  indi- 
vidual ;  if  it  consisted  of  cattle  or  movable  goods,  it  had 
frobaUy  been  acquired,  and  was  certainly  protected  and 
defended,  by  the  united  efibrts  of  all  members  of  the  family 
vfao  were  of  an  age  to  work  or  fight.  Exclusive,  individ- 
ul  property,  in  the  modern  sense,  scarcely  entered  into  the 
ideas  of  the  time ;  and  when  the  first  magistrate  of  the 
iMociation  died,  he  really  left  nothing  vacant  but  his  own 
imte  in  the  division,  which  devolved  on  the  member  of  the 
fanily  who  succeeded  to  his  authority.  To  have  disposed 
of  the  property  otherwise,  would  have  been  to  break  up  a 
little  commonwealth,  united  by  ideas,  interest,  and  habits, 
and  to  cast  them  adrift  on  the  world.  These  considera- 
tioDB,  though  rather  felt  than  reasoned  about,  had  so  great 
m  influence  on  the  minds  of  mankind,  as  to  create  the  idea 
i(  an  inherent  right  in  the  children  to  the  possessions  of 
dieir  ancestor;  a  right  which  it  was  not  competent  to 
lyttrlf  to  defeat.  Bequest,  in  a  primitive  state  of  society, 
vaa  tddoin  recognized ;  a  clear  proof,  were  there  no  other, 
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tbat  property  was  conceived  in  a  manner  totally  different 
tuML  the  ccmception  of  it  in  the  present  time. 

But  the  feudal  family,  the  last  historical  form  of  patri- 
archal life,  has  long  perished,  ^and  the  unit  of  society  is  not 
now  the  family  or  clan,  composed  of  all  the  reputed  de* 
Bcendants  of  a  common  ancestor,  but  the  individual;  or 
at  most  a  pair  of  individuals,  with  their  unemancipated 
children.  Property  is  now  inherent  in  individuals,  not  in 
families ;  the  children,  when  grown  up,  do  not  follow  the 
occupations  or  fortunes  of  the  parent ;  if  they  participate  in 
his  pecuniary  means,  it  is  at  his  pleasure,  and  not  by  a 
voice  in  the  ownership  and  government  of  the  whole,  but 
generally  by  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  part ;  and  in  this 
eountry  at  least  (except  as  far  as  entails  or  other  settlements 
are  an  obstacle)  it  is  in  his  power  to  disinherit  even  his  chil* 
dren,  and  leave  his  fortune  to  strangers.  More  distant  rel* 
atives  are  in  general  almost  as  completely  detached  from  the 
fiunily  and  its  interests  as  if  they  were  in  no  way  connect^ 
ed  with  it.  The  only  claim  they  are  supposed  to  have  on 
their  richer  relations  is  to  a  preference,  ctBteris  paribus^  in 
good  offices,  and  some  aid  in  case  of  actual  necessity. 

So  great  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  society  must 
make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  grounds  on  which  the 
disposal  of  property  by  inheritance  should  rest.  The  rea- 
sons usually  assigned  by  modern  writers  for  giving  the  pro- 
perty of  a  person  who  dies  intestate,  to  the  children,  or 
nearest  relatives,  are,  first,  the  supposition  that  in  so  dispos- 
ing of  it,  the  law  is  more  likely  than  in  any  other  mode  to 
do  what  the  proprietor  himself  would  have  done,  if  he  had 
done  anything ;  and  secondly,  the  hardship  to  those  who 
lived  with  their  parent  and  partook  in  his  opulence,  of  be- 
ing cast  down  from  the  enjoyments  of  wealth  into  poverty 
and  privation. 

There  is  force  in  both  these  argiunents.  The  law  cer- 
tainly ought  to  do,  for  the  children  or  dependents  of  an  in- 
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Male,  whatever  it  was  the  duty  of  the  parent  or  protector 
to  have  done,  but  from  accident  or  negligence  or  worse 
doses  he  failed  to  do.  Whether  it  would  be  possible,  by 
■sans  of  a  public  administrator  of  intestate  estates,  to  take 
cognizance  of  special  claims  and  see  justice  done  in  detail, 
ii  a  question  of  some  difficulty  into  which  I  forbear  to 
mter.  I  riiall  only  consider  what  might  with  best  reason 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule. 

We  may  first  remark,  that  in  regard  to  collateral  relations, 

it  is  not,  unless  from  special  and  peculiar  causes,  the  duty 

of  any  one  to  make  a  pecuniary  provision  for  them.     No 

one  now  expects  it,  unless  there  happen  to  be  no  direct 

km ;  nor  would  it  be  expected  even  then,  if  the  expectation 

1^  not  created  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  case  of  in- 

leitaey.     I  see,  therefore,  no  reason  why  collateral  inherit- 

aaoe  diould  exist  at  all.     Mr.  Bentham  long  ago  proposed, 

md  other  high  authorities  have  agreed  in  the  opinion,  that 

H  there  are  no  heirs  either  in  the  descending  or  in  the  as-* 

line,   the   property,  in  case  of  intestacy,   should 

to  the  state.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  accu- 

■iiilations  of  some  childless  miser  should  on  his  death  (at 

every  now  and  then  happens)  go  to  enrich  a  distant  relative 

iriio  never  saw  him,  who  perhaps  never  knew  himself  to  be 

■eiHgid  to  him  until  there  was  something  to  be  gained  by 

it,  and  who  had  no  moral  claim  upon  him  of  any  kind, 

aMffe  thnn  the  most  entire  stranger.     Where  collaterals  haipe 

wml  clrnims,  those  claims  are  personal,  and  the  proper  mode 

ef  paying  regard  to  them  is  by  bequest.     That  duty  may 

he  neglected,  bat  is  not  more  likely  to  be  so  in  the  case  of 

than  of  strangers,  who  may  have  just  as  strong 

of  the  same  nature.     If  any  near  relatives,  known 

!•  be  such,  were  in  a  state  of  indigence,  a  donation,  or  ft 

pension,  according  to  circumstances,  might,  in  case  of 

f ,  be  assigned  to  them  when  the  state  appropriated 

This  would  be  a  justice,  or  a  generodtyi 
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which  they  do  not  experience  from  the  present  law,  sinoe 
that  gives  all  to  the  nearest  collaterals,  however  great  may 
be  the  necessities  of  those  more  distant. 

The  claims  of  children  are  of  a  different  nature ;  they 
are  real,  and  indefeasible.  But  even  of  these,  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  measure  usually  taken  is  an  erroneous  one ; 
what  is  due  to  children  is  in  some  respects  underrated,  in 
others,  as  it  appears  to  me,  exaggerated.  One  of  the  most 
binding  of  all  obligations,  that  of  not  bringing  children  into 
the  world  unless  they  can  be  maintained  in  comfort,  and 
brought  up  with  a  likelihood  of  its  continuance,  is  both 
disregarded  in  practice  and  made  light  of  in  theory  in  a 
manner  disgraceful  to  human  intelligence.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  parent  possesses  property,  the  claims  of  the 
children  upon  it  seem  to  me  to  be  the  subject  of  an  opposite 
error.  Whatever  fortune  a  parent  may  have  inherited,  ot 
still  more,  may  have  acquired,  I  cannot  admit  that  he  owes 
to  his  children,  merely  because  they  are  his  children,  to 
leave  them  rich,  without  the  necessity  of  any  exertion.  I 
could  not  admit  it,  even  if  to  be  so  left  were  always,  and 
certainly,  for  the  good  of  the  children  themselves.  But 
this  is  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain.  It  depends  on 
individual  character.  Without  supposing  extreme  cases,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  good 
not  only  of  society  but  of  the  individuals  would  be  better 
consulted  by  bequeathing  to  them  a  moderate,  than  a  large 
provision.  This,  which  is  a  common-place  of  moralists 
ancient  and  modern,  is  felt  to  be  true  by  many  intelligent 
parents,  and  would  be  acted  upon  much  more  frequently, 
if  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  consider  less  what  really 
is,  than  what  will  be  thought  by  others  to  be,  advantageous 
to  the  children. 

The  duties  of  parents  to  their  children  are  those  which 
are  indissolubly  attached  to  the  fact  of  causing  the  exist- 
ence of  a  human  being.     The  parent  owes  to  society  to 
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«BdeaTor  to  make  the  child  a  good  and  valuable  member  of 
h,  and  owes  to  his  children  to  provide  so  far  as  depends  on 
him,  such  education,  and  such  appliances  and  means,  as 
wiii  enable  them  to  start  with  a  fair  chance  of  a  successful 
life.  To  this  every  child  has  a  claim ;  and  I  cannot  admit, 
dm  as  a  child  he  has  a  claim  to  more.  There  is  a  case  in 
vhich  these  obligations,  present  themselves  nakedly,  without 
■7  extrinsic  circumstances  to  disguise  or  confuse  them  :  it 
■  that  of  an  illegitimate  child.  To  such  a  child  it  is  gen- 
oiUy  felt  that  there  is  due  from  the  parent,  the  amouflt  of 
IRivision  for  his  welfare  which  will  enable  him  to  make  his 
life  on  the  whole  a  desirable  one.  I  hold  that  to  no  child, 
Miely  as  such,  anything  more  is  due,  than  what  is  admitted 
to  be  due  to  an  illegitimate  child ;  and  that  no  child  for 
viMm  thus  much  has  been  done,  has,  unless  on  the  score 
cf  perioualy  raised  expectations,  any  grievance,  if  the  re- 
aunder  of  the  parent's  fortune  is  devoted  to  public  uses,  or 
lo  the  benefit  of  individuals  on  whom  in  the  parent's  opinion 
it  is  better  bestowed. 

In  order  to  give  the  children  that  fair  chance  of  a  desir- 
akle  existence,  to  which  they  are  entitled,  it  is  generally 
that  they  should  not  be  brought  up  from  child- 
in  habits  of  luxury  which  they  will  not  have  the 
of  indulging  in  after-life.  This,  again,  is  a  duty 
stea  ftignuitly  violated  by  possessors  of  terminable  incomes, 
who  have  little  property  to  leave.  When  the  children  of 
hell  parants  have  lived,  as  to  a  certain  degree  it  is  natural 
ittgf  riMmld  do,  in  habits  corresponding  ta  the  scale  of  ex- 
in  which  the  parents  indulge,  it  ifi  generally  the 
of  the  parents  to  make  a  greater  provision  for  them, 
Ana  would  suffice  for  children  otherwise  brought  up.  I 
SBf  ffenerailf ,  because  even  here  there  is  another  side  to  the 
It  is  a  proposition  quite  capable  of  being  main- 
to  a  strong  nature,  which  has  to  make  its  way 
circumstances,  to  have  known  early  some 
u  23 
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of  the  feelings  and  experiences  of  wealth,  is  on  the  whole 
an  advantage  both  in  the  foimation  of  character  and  in  the 
happiness  of  life.  But  ordinary  rules  of  conduct  are  not 
framed  to  suit  strong  natures,  and  it  is  mostly  true,  that 
children  have  a  just  ground  of  complaint,  who  have  been 
brought  up  more  luxuriously  than  they  are  afterwards  ena- 
bled to  live.  Their  claim,  therefore,  is  good  to  a  provision 
bearing  some  relation  to  the  mode  of  their  bringing  up. 
But  this  too  is  a  claim  which,  though  just  in  itself,  is  particu- 
larly liable  to  be  stretched  further  than  its  reasons  warrant. 
The  case  is  exactly  that  of  the  younger  children  of  the 
nobility  and  landed  gentry,  the  bulk  of  whose  fortune  passes 
to  the  eldest  son.  The  other  sons,  who  are  usually  nume- 
rous, are  brought  up  in  the  same  habits  of  luxury  as  the 
future  heir,  and  they  receive,  as  a  younger  brother's  poi^ 
tion,  generally  what  the  reason  of  the  case  dictates,  namely, 
enough  to  support,  in  the  habits  of  life  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  themselves,  but  not  a  wife  and  children.  It 
really  is  no  grievance  to  any  man,  that  for  the  means  of 
marrying  and  of  supporting  a  family,  he  has  to  depend  on 
his  own  exertions. 

A  provision,  then,  such  as  is  admitted  to  be  reasonable 
in  the  case  of  illegitimate  children,  of  younger  children, 
wherever,  in  short,  the  justice  of  the  case,  and  the  real  inte- 
rests of  the  individuals  and  of  society,  are  the  only  things 
considered,  is,  I  conceive,  all  that  parents  owe  to  their 
children,  and  all,  therefore,  which  the  state  owes  to  the 
children  of  those  who  die  intestate.  The  surplus,  if  any, 
I  hold  that  it  may  rightfully  appropriate  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  community.  I  would  not,  however,  be  so  far 
misunderstood  as  to  be  supposed  to  recommend  that  parents 
should  not  do  more  for  their  children  than  what,  merely  as 
children,  they  have  a  moral  right  to.  In  some  cases  it  is 
imperative,  in  many  laudable,  and  in  all  allowable,  to  do 
much  more.     For  this,  however,  the  means  are  afforded  by 
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the  liberty  of  bequest.  It  is  due,  not  to  the  children  but 
to  the  parents,  that  they  should  have  the  power  of  showing 
marks  of  affection,  of  requiting  services  and  sacrifices,  and 
of  bestowing  their  wealth  according  to  their  own  prefer- 
ences, or  their  own  judgment  of  fitness. 

^  4.  Whether  the  power  of  bequest  should  itself  be  sub- 
ject to  limitation,  is  an  ulterior  question  of  no  little  import- 
Mce.     Unlike  inheritance  abintestato,  bequest  is  one  of  the 
attributes  of  property ;  the  ownership  of  a  thing  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  complete  without  the  power  of  bestowing 
it,  at  death  or  during  life,  at  the  owner's  pleasure ;  and  all 
Ac  reasons  which  recommend  that  private  property  should 
eiist,  recommend  pro  tanto  this  extension  of  it.     But  prop- 
erty is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  not  itself  the  end.     Like  all 
other  proprietary  rights,  and  even  in  a  greater  degree  than 
BKMt,  the  power  of  bequest  is  liable  to  conflict  with  objects 
itill  more  imfX)rtant.     It  does  so,  when,  not  content  with 
bequeathing  an  estate  to  A,  the  testator  prescribes  that  on 
A*8  death,  it  shall  pass  to  his  eldest  son,  and  to  that  son's 
no,  and  so  on  forever.     No  doubt,  {xjrsons  have  occasion- 
aDy  exerted    themselves    more   strenuously   to   acquire   a 
fartnne,  from  the  ho[)e  of  founding  a  family  in  perpetuity ; 
but  the  mischiefs  to  society  of  such  perpetuities  outweigh 
the  ralue  of  this  incentive  to  exertion,  and  the  incentives 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  making 
krge  fortunes,  are  strong  enough  without  it.      A  similar 
abuse  of  the  power  of  be<|uest  is  conmiitted  when  a  person, 
who  does  the  meritorious  act  of  leaving  pro[>erty  for  public 
«K9,  attempts  to  prescribe  the  details  of  its  application  in 
pvpetaity:  when  in  founding  a  i)lace  of  education  (for  in- 
fttnce)  he  dictates,  forever,  wliat  doctrines  shall  l>e  taught. 
It  being  impossible  that  any  one  should  know  what  doc- 
will  be  fit  to  l)e  taught  after  he  has  been  dead  for 
i,  the  law  ought  not  to  give  effect  to  such  disposi- 
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tions  of  property,  unless  subject  to  the  perpetual  revision 
(after  a  certain  interval  has  elapsed)  of  a  fitting  authority. 

These  are  obvious  limitations.  But  even  the  simplest 
exercise  of  the  right  of  bequest,  that  of  determining  the 
person  to  whom  property  shall  pass  immediately  on  the 
death  of  the  testator,  has  always  been  reckoned  among  the 
privileges  which  might  be  limited  or  varied,  according  to 
views  of  expediency.  The  limitations,  hitherto,  have  been 
almost  solely  in  favor  of  children.  In  England  the  right  it 
in  principle  unlimited,  almost  the  only  impediment  being 
that  arising  from  a  settlement  by  a  former  proprietor,  in 
which  case  the  holder  for  the  time  cannot  indeed  bequeath 
his  possessions,  but  only  because  there  is  nothing  to  be- 
queath, he  having  merely  a  life  interest.  By  the  Roman 
law,  on  which  the  civil  legislation  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  is  principally  founded,  bequest  originally  was  not 
permitted  at  all,  and  even  after  it  was  introduced,  a  legitima 
partio  was  compulsorily  reserved  for  each  child  ;  and  such 
is  still  the  law  in  some  of  the  continental  nations.  By  the 
French  law  since  the  Revolution,  the  parent  can  only  dis- 
pose by  will,  of  a  portion  equal  to  the  share  of  one  child, 
each  of  the  children  taking  an  equal  portion.  This  entail, 
as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  bulk  of  every  one's  property 
upon  the  children  collectively,  seems  to  me  as  little  defensi- 
ble in  principle  as  an  entail  in  favor  of  one  child,  though  it 
does  not  shock  so  directly  the  sentiment  of  justice.  It  is 
questionable  whether  parents  should  be  compelled  to  leave 
to  their  children  even  that  provision  which,  as  children,  I 
have  contended  that  they  have  a  moral  claim  to.  Children 
may  forfeit  that  claim  by  general  unworthiness,  or  par- 
ticular ill-conduct  to  the  parents ;  they  may  have  other  re- 
sources or  prospects ;  what  has  been  previously  done  for 
them,  in  the  way  of  education  and  advancement  in  life, 
may  fully  'satisfy  their  moral  claim ;  or  others  may  have 
claims  superior  to  theirs.     If  they  are  of  age  and  strength 
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J  provide,  however  humbly,  for  themselves,  the  mainte- 
lance  of  some  authority  in  the  parent  by  the  power  of  dis- 
dheriting,  is  perhaps  expedient.  But  however  the  case 
lay  be  as  to  a  mere  provision,  I  hold  that  justice  and  expe- 
iency  are  wholly  against  compelling  anything  beyond. 
That  a  person  should  be  certain  from  childhood  of  succeed- 
og  to  a  large  fortune,  independently  of  the  good  will  and 
ffection  of  any  human  being,  is,  unless  under  very  favor- 
ble  influences  of  other  kinds,  almost  a  fated  circumstance 
1  his  education.  •. 

The  extreme  restriction  of  the  power  of  bequest  in 
•Vench  law,  was  adopted  as  a  democratic  expedient,  to 
ifeak  down  the  custom  of  primogeniture,  and  counteract 
be  tendency  of  inherited  property  to  collect  in  large  masses. 

agree  in  thinking  these  objects  eminently  desirable  ;  but 
he  means  used  are  not,  I  think,  the  most  judicious.     Were 

framing  a  code  of  laws  according  to  what  seems  to  me 
est  in  itself,  without  regard  to  existing  opinions  and  senti- 
lents,  I  should  prefer  to  restrict,  not  what  any  one  might 
equeath,  but  what  any  one  should  be  permitted  to  acquire, 
y  bequest  or  inheritance.  Each  person  should  have  power 
>  dispose  by  will  of  his  whole  property ;  but  not  to  lavish 
t  in  enriching  some  one  individual,  beyond  a  certain  max- 
nnm,  which  should  be  fixed  sufficiently  high  to  aflford  the 
leans  of  comfortable  independence.  The  inequalities  of 
roperty  which  arise  from  unequal  industry,  frugality,  per- 
rverance,  talents,  and  even  opportunities,  are  inseparable 
om  the  principle  of  private  property,  and  if  we  accept  the 
rinciple,  we  must  bear  with  these  consequences  of  it ;  but 

see  nothing  objectionable  in  fixing  a  limit  to  what  any 
ae  may  acquire  by  the  mere  favor  of  others,  without  any 
Esrcise  of  his  faculties,  and  in  requiring  that  if  he  desires 
ay  further  accession  of  fortune,  he  shall  work  for  it.  I 
9  not  conceive  that  the  degree  of  limitation  which  this 
fOQld  impose  on  the  right  of  bequest,  would  be  felt  as  a 
VOL.  I.  23* 
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burthensome  restraint  by  any  testator  who  estimated  a  large 
fortune  at  its  true  value,  that  of  the  pleasures  and  advan- 
tages that  can  be  purchased  with  it ;  on  even  the  most  ex- 
travagant estimate  of  which,  it  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one,  that  the  difference  to  the  happiness  of  the  possessor 
between  a  moderate  independence  and  five  times  as  much, 
is  insignificant  when  weighed  against  the  enjoyment  that 
might  be  given,  and  the  permanent  benefits  diffused,  by 
some  other  disposal  of  the  four  fifths.  So  long  indeed  as 
the  opinion  practically  prevails,  that  the  best  thing  which 
can  be  done  for  an  object  of  affection  is  to  heap  on  him  to 
satiety  all  the  external  good  things  of  life,  there  might  be 
little  use  in  enacting  such  a  law,  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
get  it  passed,  since  if  there  were  the  inclination,  there 
would  generally  be  the  power  of  evading  it.  The  law 
would  be  unavailing  unless  the  popular  sentiment  went 
energetically  along  with  it ;  which  (judging  from  the  tena- 
cious adherence  of  public  opinion  in  France  to  the  law  <wf 
compulsory  division,)  it  would  in  some  states  of  society  and 
government  be  very  likely  to  do,  however  much  the  con- 
trary may  be  the  fact  in  England  and  at  the  present  time. 
If  the  restriction  could  be  made  practically  effectual,  the 
benefit  would  be  great.  Wealth  which  could  no  longer  be 
employed  in  enriching  a  few,  would  either  be  devoted  to 
objects  of  public  usefulness,  or  if  bestowed  on  individualSi 
would  be  distributed  among  a  larger  number.  While  those 
enormous  fortunes  which  no  one  needs  for  any  purpose  but 
ostentation  or  improper  power,  would  become  much  less 
numerous,  there  would  be  a  great  multiplication  of  families 
in  easy  circumstances,  with  the  advantages  of  leisure,  and 
all  the  real  enjoyments  which  wealth  can  give,  except  those 
of  vanity  ;  a  class  by  whom  the  services  which  a  nation  is 
entitled  to  expect  from  its  leisured  classes,  either  by  their 
direct  exertions  or  by  the  tone  they  give  to  the  feelings  and 
tastes  of  the  public,  would  be  rendered  in  a  much  more 
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icial  manner  than  at  preseilt.  A  lai^e  portion  also  of 
xsomulations  of  successful  industry  would  probably  be 
ed  to  public  uses,  either  by  direct  bequests  to  the 
<Nr  by  the  endowment  of  institutions;  as  is  already 
Tery  largely  in  the  United  States,  where  the  ideas  and 
ice  in  the  matter  of  inheritance  seem  to  be  unusually 
lal  and  beneficial.* 

(.  The  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  whether  the 
as  on  which  the  institution  of  property  rests,  are  appli- 
to  all  things  in  which  a  right  of  exclusive  ownership 
present  recognized  ;  and  if  not,  on  what  other  grounds 
^cognition  is  defensible. 

le  essential  sjprmciple  of  property  being  to  assure  to  all 
D8  what  they  havB  produced  by  their  labor  and  accu« 
ted  by  their  abstinence,  this  principle  cannot  apply  to 
is  not  the  produce  of  labor,  the  raw  material  of  the 
If  the  land  derived  its  productive  power  wholly  from 
e,  and  not  all  from  industry,  or  if  there  were  any 
8  of  discriminating  what  is  derived  from  each  sourcoi 
t  only  would  not  be  necessary,  but  it  would  be  the 

tfunificent  bequests  and  donations  for  public  purposes,  whether  char* 
or  educational,  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  modem  history  of  the 
I  States,  and  especially  of  New-England.  Not  only  is  it  common 
1  ci^itaUsts  to  leave  by  will  a  portion  of  their  fortune  towards  the 
ment  of  national  institutions,  but  individuals  during  their  lifetime 
aagnificent  grants  of  money  for  the  same  objects.  There  ia  here  no 
Isory  law  for  the  equal  partition  of  property  among  children,  as  in 
i,  and  on  the  other  hand,  no  custom  of  entail  or  primogeniture,  as  in 
id,  so  that  the  affluent  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  share  their  wealth 
tn  their  kindred  and  the  public;  it  being  impossible  to  found  a 
,  and  parents  having  frequently  the  happiness  of  seeing  aU  their 
m  weU  provided  for  and  independent  long  before  their  death.  I 
«en  a  Ust  of  bequests  and  donations  made  during  the  last  thirty 
br  the  benefit  of  religious,  charitable  and  literary  institutions  in  the 
f  Massachusetts  alone,  and  they  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  six 
18  of  dollars,  or  more  than  a  million  sterling." — Lyell's  Travek  m 
»,  ToL  L,  p.  263. 
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height  of  injustice,  to  let  the  gift  of  nature  be  engrossed  by 
a  few.  The  use  of  the  land  in  agriculture  must  indeed,  for  - 
the  time  being,  be  of  necessity  exclusive ;  the  same  perscm 
who  has  ploughed  and  sown  must  be  permitted  to  reap :  but 
the  land  might  be  occupied  for  one  season  only,  as  among 
the  ancient  Germans ;  or  might  be  periodically  redivided  as 
population  increased;  or  the  state  might  be  the  universal 
landlord,  and  the  cultivators  tenants  under  it,  either  on  lease 
or  at  will. 

But  though  land  is  not  the  produce  of'  industry,  most  of 
its  valuable  qualities  are  so.  Labor  is  not  only  requisite  for 
using,  but  almost  equally  so  for  fashioning,  the  instrument. 
Considerable  labor  is  often  required  at  the  commencement, 
to  clear  the  land  for  cultivation.  In  many  cases,  even  when 
cleared,  its  productiveness  is  wholly  the  effect  of  labor  and 
art.  The  Bedford  Level  produced  little  or  nothing  until 
artificially  drained.  The  bogs  of  Ireland,  until  the  same 
thing  is  done  to  them,  can  produce  little  beside  fuel.  One 
of  the  barrenest  soils  in  the  world,  composed  of  the  material 
of  the  Goodwin  Sands,  the  Pays  de  Waes  in  Flanders,  has 
been  so  fertilized  by  industry,  as  to  have  become  one  of  the 
most  productive  in  Europe.  Cultivation  also  requires  build- 
ings and  fences,  which  are  wholly  the  produce  of  labor. 
The  fruits  of  this  industry  cannot  be  reaped  in  a  short  period. 
The  labor  and  outlay  are  immediate,  the  benefit  is  spread 
over  many  years,  perhaps  over  all  future  time.  A  holder 
will  not  incur  this  labor  and  outlay  when  his  successors  and 
not  himself  will  be  benefited  by  it.  If  he  undertakes  such 
improvements,  he  must  have  a  long  period  before  him  in 
which  to  profit  by  them :  and  he  cannot  continue  always 
to  have  a  long  time  before  him,  unless  his  tenure  is  per- 
petual.* 

♦  "  Ce  qui  donnait  k  I'liomme  1' intelligence  et  la  Constance  dans  ses  travaux, 
ce  qtd  lui  faisait  dinger  tons  ses  efforts  vers  un  but  utile  a  sa  race,  c'^tait 
le  Bentiment  de  la  perp6tuit6.      Les  terrains  les  plus  fertiles  sont  toujours 
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^  6.     These  are  the  reasons  which  form  the  jastificationy  ^ 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  of  property  in  land.     It  is 
seen,  that  they  are  only  valid,  in  so  far  as  the  proprietor^  of 
land  is  its  improver.     Whenever,  in  any  country,  the  pro- 
prietor, generahy*speaking,  ceases  to  be  the  improver,  poli-  ^ 
tical  economy  has  nothing  to  say  in  defence  of  landed  pro-' 
perty,  as  there  established.     In  no  sound  theory  of  private 
property  was  it  ever  contemplated  that  the  proprietor  of  land 
should  be  merely  a  sinecurist  quartered  on  it. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  landed  proprietor  is  not  unfrequently 
an  improver.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  generally  so. 
And  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  grants  the  liberty  of  cul- 
tivation on  such  terms,  as  to  prevent  improvements  from 

eeox  que  les  eaux  ont  d^pos^  Ic  long  de  Icur  conn,  mais  ce  sont  anssi  ceux 
qu'eUes  menacent  de  lean  inondadons  ou  qu'cUes  corrompent  par  des  mar6« 
cages.  Avec  la  garantie  de,  la  perp^tuit^,  rhomme  entreprit  de  longs  et 
p^nibles  trayaux  pour  donner  aux  mar^cages  un  ^coulement,  pour  Clever 
des  digues  contre  les  inondations,  pour  r^partir  par  des  canaux  d'arrosement 
des  eaux  fertilisantes  sur  les  mdmes  cluunps  que  les  mdmes  eaux  condamnai- 
•nt  k  la  st&rilit^.  Sans  la  mdme  garantie,  Thomme,  ne  se  oontentant  plus  des 
fruits  annuels  de  la  terre,  a  d(*m616  parmi  la  y^g^tation  sauvage  les  plantes 
'Tiyaces,  les  arbustes,  les  arbres  qui  pouyaient  lui  Hre  utiles,  U  les  a  perfec- 
tionn^s  par  la  culture,  il  a  chang6  en  quelque  sorte  leur  essence,  et  U  les  a 
multipli68.  Parmi  les  fruits,  en  effet,  on  en  reconnait  que  des  si^cles  de  cul- 
ture oat  seuls  pu  amener  k  la  perfection  qu'ils  ont  atteinte  aujourd'hui,  tan- 
dis  que  d'autres  ont  htb  import^s  des  regions  les  plus  lointauies.  L'homme 
en  mdme  temps  a  ouyert  la  terre  jusqu'k  une  grande  profondcur,  pour  re- 
nouyeler  son  sol,  et  le  fertiliser  par  le  melange  de  ses  parties  et  les  impressions 
de  Fair ;  il  a  fix6  sur  les  coUines  la  terre  qui  s'en  ^chappait,  et  il  acouyert  la 
free  enti^re  de  la  campagne  d'une  y6g6tation  partout  abpndante,  et  partout 
utile  k  la  race  bumaine.  Parmi  scs  trayaux,  il  y  en  a  dont  il  ne  rccueiUcra 
le  fruit  qu'au  bout  de  dix  ou  de  yingt  ans ;  il  y  en  a  d'autres  dont  ses  der- 
nien  neyeux  jouiront  encore  dans  plusieun  si6cles.  Tons  ont  concouru  k 
angmenter  la  force  productiye  de  la  nature,  k  donner  k  la  race  bumaine  un  re- 
▼enu  infiniment  plus  abondant,  un  reyenu  dont  une  portion  considerable  est 
eonsomm^e  par  ceux  qui  n*ont  point  part  k  la  proprict6  territorialc,  et  qui 
eependant  n'auraient  point  trouy^  de  nourriture  sans  ce  partage  du  sol  qui 
•emble  les  ayoir  desk6rit6s." — Sismondi,  Ehukt  mr  FEconome  Politique^ 
Troisi^me  Essai*  De  la  Bicbesse  Territoriale. 
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being  made  by  any  one  else.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the 
island,  as  there  are  usually  no  leases,  permanent  improve- 
ments can  scarcely  be  made  except  by  the  landlord's  capi- 
tal ;  accordingly  the  South,  compared  with  the  North  of 
England,  and  with  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  is  extremely 
backward  in  agricultural  improvement.  The  truth  is,  that 
any  very  general  improvement  of  land  by  the  landlords,  is 
hardly  compatible  with  a  law  or  custom  of  primogeniture. 
When  the  land  goes  wholly  to  the  heir,  it  generally  goes  to 
him  severed  from  the  pecuniary  resources  which  would 
enable  him  to  improve  it,  the  personal  property  being 
absorbed  by  the  provision  for  younger  children,  and  the 
land  itself  often  heavily  burthened  for  the  same  purpose. 
There  is  therefore  but  a  small  proportion  of  landlords  who 
have  the  means  of  making  expensive  improvements,  unless 
they  do  it  with  borrowed  money,  and  by  adding  to  the 
mortgages  with  which  in  most  cases  the  land  was  already 
burthened  when  they  received  it.  But  the  position  of  the 
owner  of  a  deeply  mortgaged  estate  is  so  precarious ;  econ- 
omy is  so  unwelcome  to  one  whose  apparent  fortune 
greatly  exceeds  his  real  means,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
rent  and  price  which  only  trench  upon  the  margin  of  his 
income,  are  so  formidable  to  one  who  can  call  little  more 
than  that  margin  his  own  ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  few  land- 
lords find  themselves  in  a  condition  to  make  immediate 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  future  profit.  Were  they  ever  so 
much  inclined,  those  alone  can  prudently  do  it,  who  have 
seriously  studied  the  principles  of  scientific  agriculture  ;  and 
great  landlords  have  seldom  seriously  studied  anything. 
They  might  at  least  hold  out  inducements  to  the  farmers  to 
do  what  they  will  not  or  cannot  do  themselves;  but  even 
in  granting  leases,  it  is  in  England  a  general  complaint 
that  they  tie  up  their  tenants  by  covenants  grounded  on  the 
practices  of  an  obsolete  and  exploded  agriculture ;  while 
most  of  them,  by  withholding  leases  altogether,  and  giv- 
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be  bom  into  the  world,  and  to  find  all  nature's  gifts  previ- 
ously engrossed,  and  no  place  left  for  the  new-comer.  To 
reconcile  people  to  this,  after  they  have  once  admitted  into 
their  minds  the  idea  that  any  moral  rights  belong  to  them 
as  human  beings,  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  convince 
them  that  the  exclusive  appropriation  is  good  for  mankind 
on  the  whole,  themselves  included.  But  this  is  what  no 
sane  human  being  could  be  persuaded  of,  if  the  relation  be- 
tween the  land-owner  and  the  cultivator  were  the  same 
everywhere  as  it  is  in  Ireland. 

Landed  property  is  felt,  even  by  those  most  tenacious  of 
its  rights,  to  be  a  different  thing  from  other  property ;  and 
where  the  bulk  of  the  community  have  been  disinherited  of 
their  share  of  it,  and  it  has  become  the  exclusive  attribute 
of  a  small  minority,  men  have  generally  tried  to  reconcile  it, 
at  least  in  theory,  to  their  sense  of  justice,  by  endeavoring 
to  attach  duties  to  it,  and  erecting  it  into  a  sort  of  magi»- 
Iracy,  either  moral  or  legal.  But  if  the  state  is  at  liberty  to 
treat  the  possessors  of  land  as  public  functionaries,  it  is 
only  going  one  step  farther  to  say,  that  it  is  at  liberty  to 
discard  them.  The  claim  of  the  land-owners  to  the  land  is 
altogether  subordinate  to  the  general  policy  of  the  state. 
The  principle  of  property  gives  them  no  right  to  the  land, 
but  only  a  right  to  compensation  for  whatever  portion  of 
their  interest  in  the  land  it  may  be  the  policy  of  the  state 
to  deprive  them  of.  To  that,  their  claim  is  indefeasible. 
It  is  due  to  land-owners,  and  to  owners  of  any  property 
whatever,  recognized  as  such  by  the  state,  that  they  should 
not  be  dispossessed  of  it  without  receiving  its  full  pecuniary 
value,  or  an  annual  income  equal  to  what  they  derived 
from  it.  This  is  due  on  the  general  principles  on  which 
property  rests.  If  the  land  was  bought  with  the  produce 
of  the  labor  and  abstinence  of  themselves  or  their  ances- 
tors, compensation  is  due  to  them  on  that  ground ;  even  if 
otherwise,  it  is  still  due  on  the  ground  of  prescription.    Nor 
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can  it  ever  be  necessary  for  accomplishing  an  object  by 
which  the  community  altogether  will  gain,  that  a  particular 
portion  of  the  community  should  be  immolated.  When 
the  inroperty  is  of  a  kind  to  which  peculiar  affections  attach 
themselves,  the  compensation  ought  to  exceed  a  bare  pecu- 
niary equivalent.  But,  subject  to  this  proviso,  the  state  is 
at  liberty  to  deal  with  landed  property  as  the  general  inte- 
rests of  the  community  may  require,  even  to  the  extent,  if 
it  so  happen,  of  doing  with  the  whole,  what  is  done  with  a 
party  whenever  a  bill  is  passed  for  a  railroad  or  a  new  street. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  occasions  can  often  arise  in  which  so 
drastic  a  measure  would  be  fit  to  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration,  or  that  it  should  be  thought  of  as  anything 
else  than  an  extreme  remedy,  which  may  happen  to  be  the 
cmly  suitable  one  for  an  extreme  case.  But  even  if  this 
ultimate  prerogative  of  the  state  could  never  require  to  be 
actually  exercised,  it  ought  nevertheless  to  be  asserted,  be- 
cause the  principle  which  permits  the  greater  of  two  things 
permits  the  less,  and  though  to  do  all  which  the  principle 
would  sanction  might  never  be  advisable,  to  do  much  less 
than  all,  not  only  may  be  so,  but  often  is  so  in  a  very  high 
degree.  The  community  has  too  much  at  stake  in  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  in  the  conditions  annexed 
to  the  occupancy  of  it,  to  leave  these  things  to  the  discre- 
tion of  a  class  of  persons  called  landlords,  when  they  have 
^own  themselves  imfit  for  the  trust.  The  legislature, 
which  if  it  pleased  might  convert  the  whole  body  of  land- 
lords into  fundholders  or  pensioners,  might,  a  fortiori^  com- 
mute the  average  receipts  of  Irish  land-owners  into  a  fixed 
rent  chaise,  and  raise  the  tenants  into  proprietors;  sup- 
posing always  (without  which  these  acts  would  be  nothing 
better  than  robbery)  that  the  full  market  value  of  the  land 
was  tendered  to  the  landlords,  in  case  they  preferred  that  to 
accepting  the  conditions  proposed. 
There  will  be  another  place  for  discussing  the  various 
vox..  I.  24 
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modes  of  landed  property  and  tenure,  and  the  advantages 
and  inconveniences  of  each ;  in  this  chapter  our  concern  is 
with  the  right  itself,  the  grounds  which  justify  it,  and  (as 
a  corollary  from  those  grounds)  the  conditions  by  which  it 
should  be  limited.  To  me  it  seems  almost  an  axiom  that 
property  in  land  should  be  interpreted  strictly,  and  that  the 
balance  in  all  cases  of  doubt  should  incline  against  the  pro- 
prietor. The  reverse  is  the  case  with  property  in  mova- 
bles, and  in  all  things  the  product  of  labor ;  over  these,  the 
owner's  power  both  of  use  and  of  exclusion  should  be  abso- 
lute, except  where  positive  evil  to  society  would  result 
from  it ;  but  in  the  case  of  land,  no  exclusive  right  should 
be  permitted  in  any  individual,  which  cannot  be  shown  to 
be  productive  of  positive  good.  To  be  allowed  any  exclu- 
sive right  at  all,  over  a  portion  of  the  common  inheritance, 
while  there  are  others  who  have  no  portion,  is  already  a 
_jprivilege.  No  quantity  of  movable  goods  which  a  person 
can  acquire  by  his  labor,  prevents  others  from  acquiring  the 
like  by  the  same  means ;  but,  from  the  very  natiu^  of  the 
case,  whoever  owns  land,  keeps  it  from  somebody  else. 
The  privilege,  or  monopoly,  is  only  defensible  as  a  neces- 
sary evil ;  it  becomes  an  injustice  when  carried  to  any  point 
to  which  the  compensating  good  does  not  follow  it. 

For  instance,  the  exclusive  right  to  the  land  for  purposes 
of  cultivation  does  not  imply  an  exclusive  right  to  it  for 
purposes  of  access ;  and  no  such  right  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized, except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the 
produce  against  damage,  and  the  owner's  privacy  against 
invasion.  The  pretension  of  two  Dukes  to  shut  up  a  part 
of  the  Highlands,  and  exclude  the  rest  of  mankind  from 
many  square  miles  of  mountain  scenery  to  prevent  dis- 
turbance to  wild  animals,  is  an  abuse ;  it  exceeds  the 
legitimate  bounds  of  landed  property.  When  land  is  not 
intended  to  be  cultivated,  no  good  reason  can  in  general  be 
given  for  its  being  private  property  at  all ;  and  if  any  man 
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is  pennitted  to  call  it  his,  he  ought  to  know  that  he  holds 
it  by  sufferance  of  the  community,  and  on  an  implied  con- 
dition that  his  ownership,  since  it  cannot  possibly  do  them 
any  good,  at  least  shall  not  deprive  them  of  any,  which 
they  could  have  derived  from  the  land  if  it  had  been  unap- 
propriated. Even  in  the  case  of  cultivated  land,  a  man 
whom,  though  only  one  among  millions,  the  law  permits 
to  hold  thousands  of  acres  as  his  single  share,  is  not  enti- 
tled to  think  that  all  this  is  given  to  him  to  use  and  abuse, 
and  deal  with  as  if  it  concerned  nobody  but  himself.  The 
rents  or  profits  which  he  can  obtain  from  it  are  his,  and  his 
only ;  but  with  regard  to  the  land,  in  everything  which  he 
does  with  it,  and  in  every  thing  which  he  abstains  from 
doing,  he  is  morally  bound,  and  should,  whenever  the  case 
admits,  be  legally  compelled,  to  make  his  interest  and 
{Measure  consistent  with  the  public  good.  The  species  at 
large  still  retains,  of  its  original  claim  to  the  soil  of  the 
planet  which  it  inhabits,  as  much  as  is  compatible  with  the 
purposes  for  which  it  has  parted  with  the  remainder. 

§  7.  Beside  property  in  the  produce  of  labor,  and  prop- 
erty in  land,  there  are  other  things  which  are  or  have  been 
subjects  of  property,  in  which  no  proprietary  rights  ought 
to  exist  at  all.  But  as  the  civilized  world  has  in  general 
made  up  its  mind  on  most  of  these,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  dwelling  on  them  in  this  place.  At  the  head  of  them, 
is  property  in  human  beings.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
observe,  that  this  institution  can  have  no  place  in  any 
society  even  pretending  to  be  founded  on  justice,  or  on  fel- 
lowship between  human  creatures.  But,  iniquitous  as  it  is, 
yet,  when  the  state  has  expressly  legalized  it,  and  human 
beings,  for  generations,  have  been  bought,  sold,  and  inher- 
ited under  sanction  of  law,  it  is  another  iniquity  to  abolish 
the  property  without  full  compensation.  This  wrong  was 
avoided  by  the  great  measure  of  justice  in  1833,  probably 
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the  most  virtuous  act,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  practi- 
cally beneficent,  ever  done  collectively  by  a  nation.  Other 
examples  of  property  which  ought  not  to  have  been  created, 
are  properties  in  public  trusts ;  such  as  judicial  offices  under 
the  old  French  regime,  and  the  heritable  jurisdictions 
which,  in  countries  not  wholly  emerged  from  feudality, 
pass  with  the  land.  Our  own  country  afibrds,  as  cases  in 
point,  that  of  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  of  an  advow- 
son,  or  right  of  nomination  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 
A  property  is  also  sometimes  created  in  a  right  of  taxing 
the  public  ;  in  a  monojwly,  for  instance,  or  other  exclusive 
privilege.  These  abuses  prevail  most  in  semi-barbarous 
countries,  but  are  not  without  example  in  the  most  civil- 
ized. In  France  there  are  several  itnportant  trades  and 
professions,  including  notaries,  attorneys,  brokers,  apprais- 
ers, printers,  even  bakers  and  butchers,  of  which  the  num- 
bers are  limited  by  law.  The  brevet  or  privilege  of  one  of 
the  permitted  number  consequently  brings  a  high  price  in 
the  market.  There  is  in  England  a  court  of  justice  (the 
Palace  Court  at  Westminster)  in  which  the  nimiber  of  bar- 
risters permitted  to  practice  is  restricted  to  foru",  who  buy 
their  places  from  their  predecessors.  In  these  various  cases, 
compensation  probably  could  not  with  justice  be  refused, 
on  the  abolition  of  the  privilege.  There  are  other  cases  in 
which  this  would  be  more  doubtful.  The  question  would 
turn  upon  what,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances,  was  sufii- 
cient  to  constitute  prescription ;  and  whether  the  legal 
recognition  which  the  abuse  had  obtained,  was  sufficient  to 
constitute  it  an  institution,  or  amounted  only  to  an  occa- 
sional license.  It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  compensation 
for  losses  caused  by  changes  in  a  tariff*,  a  thing  confessedly 
variable  from  year  to  year;  or  for  monopolies  like  those 
granted  to  individuals  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  favors  of  a 
despotic  authority,  which  the  power  that  gave  was  compe- 
tent at  any  time  to  recall. 
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So  much  on  the  institution  of  property,  a  subject  of 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  political  economy,  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  treat,  but  on  which  we  could  not  usefully  con- 
fine ourselves  to  economical  considerations.  We  have  now 
to  inquire  on  what  principles  and  with  what  results  the 
distribution  of  the  produce  of  land  and  labor  is  effected, 
under  the  relations  which  this  institution  creates  among  the 
different  members  of  the  community. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

or  THE  CLASSES  AMONG  WHOM   THE    PRODUCE    IS    DISTRIBUTED. 

^  1.  Private  property  being  assumed  as  a  fact,  we  have 
next  to  enumerate  the  different  classes  of  persons  to  whom 
it  gives  rise  ;  whose  concurrence,  or  at  least  whose  per- 
mission, is  necessary  to  production,  and  who  are,  therefore, 
able  to  stipulate  for  a  share  of  the  produce.  We  have  to 
inquire,  according  to  what  laws  the  produce  distributes 
itself  among  these  classes,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
interests  of  those  concerned  ;  after  which,  a  further  question 
will  be,  what  effects  are  or  might  be  produced  by  laws, 
institutions,  and  measures  of  government,  in  superseding  or 
modifying  that  spontaneous  distribution. 

The  three  requisites  of  production,  as  has  been  so  often 
repeated,  are  labor,  capital,  and  land;  understanding  by 
capital,  the  means  and  appliances  which  are  the  accumulated 
results  of  previous  labor,  and  by  land,  the  materials  and 
instruments  supplied  by  nature,  whether  contained  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  or  constituting  its  surface.  Since 
each  of  these  elements  of  production  may  be  separately 
VOL.  I.  24* 
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appropriated,  the  industrial  community  may  be  considered 
as  divided  into  land-owners,  capitalists,  and  productive 
laborers.  Each  of  these  classes,  as  such,  obtains  a  share 
of  the  produce  ;  no  other  person  or  class  obtains  anything, 
except  by  concession  from  them.  The  remainder  of  the 
community  is,  in  fact,  supported  at  their  expense,  giving, 
if  any  equivalent,  one  consisting  of  unproductive  services. 
These  three  classes,  therefore,  are  considered  in  political 
economy  as  making  up  the  whole  community. 

^  2.  But  although  these  three  sometimes  exist  as 
separate  classes,  dividing  the  produce  among  them,  they 
do  not  necessajily  or  always  so  exist.  The  fact  is  so  much 
otherwise,  that  there  are  only  one  or  two  communities  in 
which  the  complete  separation  of  these  classes  is  the  general 
rule.  England  and  Scotland,  with  parts  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,  are  almost  the  only  countries  in  the  world,  where 
the  land,  capital,  and  labor  employed  in  agriculture,  are 
generally  the  property  of  separate  owners.  The  ordinary 
case  is,  that  the  same  person  owns  either  two  of  these 
requisites,  or  all  three. 

The  case  in  which  the  same  person  owns  all  three, 
embraces  the  two  extremes  of  society,  in  respect  to  the 
independence  and  dignity  of  the  laboring  class.  First, 
when  the  laborer  himself  is  the  proprietor.  This  is  the 
commonest  case  in  the  Northern  States  of  the  American 
Union ;  one  of  the  commonest  in  France,  Switzerland,  the 
three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  parts  of  Germany  ;♦  and 

♦  "The  Norwegian  return"  (say  the  Ck)mmissioner8  of  Poor  Imw 
Inquiry,  to  whom  information  waa  fumiBhcd  from  nearly  every  country  in 
Europe  and  America  by  the  ambassadors  and  consuls  there)  **  states  thmt 
at  the  last  census  in  1825,  out  of  a  population  of  1,051,318  persons,  there 
were  59,464  freeholders.  As  by  59,464  freeholders  must  be  meant  69,464 
heads  of  families,  or  about  300,000  individuals,  the  freeholders  must  finm 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  population.  Mr.  Macgregor  states  that  in 
Bemnark  (by  which  Zealand  and  the  adjoining  islands  are  probably  meant) 
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a  common  case  in  parts  of  Italy  and  in  Belgium.  In  all 
.  these  countries  there  are,  no  doubt,  large  landed  properties, 
and  a  still  greater  number  which,  without  being  large, 
require  the  occasional  or  constant  aid  of  hired  laborers. 
Much,  however,  of  the  land  is  owned  in  portions  too  small 
to  require  any  other  labor  than  that  of  the  peasant  and  his 
family,  or  fully  to  occupy  even  that.  The  capital  employed 
18  not  always  that  of  the  peasant  proprietor,  many  of  these 
small  properties  being  mortgaged  to  obtain  the  means  of 
cultivating ;  but  the  capital  is  invested  at  his  risk,  and 
though  he  pays  interest  for  it,  it  gives  to  no  one  any  right 
of  interference,  except  perhaps  eventually  to  take  possession 
of  the  land,  if  the  interest  ceases  to  be  paid. 

The  other  case  in  which  the  land,  labor,  and  capital, 
belong  to  the  same  person,  is  the  case  of  slave  countries,  in 
which  the  laborers  themselves  are  owned  by  the  land-own- 
er. Our  West  India  colonies  before  emancipation,  and  the 
sugar  colonies  of  the  nations  by  whom  a  similar  act  of  jus- 
tice is  still  unperformed,  are  examples  of  large  establish- 
ments for  agricultural  and  manufacturing  labor  (the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  and  rum  is  a  combination  of  both)  in 
which  the  land,  the  factories,  (if  they  may  be  so  called,)  the 


<mt  of  a  population  of  92^,110,  the  number  of  landed  proprietors  and 
farmers  is  415,110,  or  nearly  one  half.  In  Sleswick  Holstein,  out  of  a 
population  of  604,085,  it  is  196,017,  or  about  one  third.  The  proportion  of 
proprietors  and  farmers  to  the  whole  population  is  not  given  in  Sweden ;  but 
the  Stockholm  return  estimates  the  average  quantity  of  land  annexed  to  a 
laborer's  habitation  at  from  one  to  five  acres ;  and  though  the  Gottenburg 
retom  gives  a  lower  estimate,  it  adds,  that  the  peasants  possess  much  of  the 
laad.  In  Wurtemberg  we  are  told  that  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
laboring  population  are  the  proprietors  of  their  own  habitations,  and  that 
ahnost  all  own  at  least  a  garden  of  from  three  quarters  of  an  acre  to  an  acre 
■ad  a  hall"  In  some  of  these  statements,  proprietors  and  farmers  are  not 
dkcriminated ;  but  **  all  the  returns  concur  in  stating  the  number  of  day- 
laborers  to  be  very  smalL" — {^Preface  to  Foreign  Communications^  p.  xxxviii.) 
As  the  general  status  of  the  laboring  people,  the  conditioil  of  a  workman 
far  hire  is  almost  peculiar  to  Great  Britain. 
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machinery,  and  the  degraded  laborers,  are  all  the  property 
of  a  capitalist.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  its  extreme  op- 
posite, the  case  of  the  peasant  proprietor,  there  is  no  division 
of  the  produce. 

^  3.  When  the  three  requisites  are  not  all  owned  by  the 
same  person,  it  often  happens  that  two  of  them  are  so. 
Sometimes  the  same  person  owns  the  capital  and  the  land, 
but  not  the  labor.  The  landlord  makes  his  engagement 
directly  with  the  laborer,  and  supplies  the  stock  necessary 
for  cultivation.  This  system  is  the  usual  one  in  those  parts 
of  Continental  Europe,  in  which  the  laborers  are  neither 
serfs  on  the  one  hand,  nor  proprietors  on  the  other.  It 
was  the  common  system  in  France  before  the  Revolution, 
and  is  still  much  practiced  in  some  parts  of  that  country, 
when  the  land  is  not  the  property  of  the  cultivator.  It 
prevails  generally  in  the  level  districts  of  Italy,  except  those 
purely  pastoral,  such  as  the  Maremma  of  Tuscany  and  the 
Gampagna  of  Rome.  On  this  system  the  division  of  the 
produce  is  between  two  classes,  the  land-owner  and  the  la- 
borer. 

In  other  cases  again,  the  laborer  does  not  own  the  land, 
but  owns  the  little  stock  employed  upon  it,  the  landlord  not 
being  in  the  habit  of  supplying  any.  This  system  gene- 
rally prevails  in  Ireland.  It  is  nearly  universal  in  India, 
and  in  most  countries  of  the  East ;  whether  the  govern- 
ment retains,  as  it  generally  does,  the  ownership  of  the 
soil,  or  allows  portions  to  become,  either  absolutely  or  in  a 
qualified  sense,  the  property  of  individuals.  In  India,  how- 
ever, things  are  so  far  better  than  in  Ireland,  that  the 
owner  of  land  is  in  the  habit  of  making  advances  to  the 
cultivators,  if  they  cannot  cultivate  without  them.  For 
these  advances  the  native  landed  proprietor  usually  demands 
high  interest ;  but  the  principal  land-owner,  the  govern- 
ment, makes   them   gratuitously,   recovering  the  advance 
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after  the  harvest,  together  with  the  rent.  The  produce  is 
here  divided  as  before,  between  the  same  two  classes,  the 
lan^-owner  and  the  laborer. 

These  are  the  principal  variations  in  the  classification  of 
those  among  whom  the  produce  of  agricultural  labor  is 
distributed.  In  the  case  of  the  manufacturing  industry, 
there  never  are  more  than  two  classes,  the  laborers  and 
the  capitalists.  The  original  artisans  in  all  countries  were 
either  slaves,  or  the  women  of  the  family.  In  the  man- 
ufacturing establishments  of  the  ancients,  whether  on  « 
large  or  on  a  small  scale,  the  laborers  were  the  property 
of  the  capitalist.  If  any  manual  labor  was  thought  com- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  a  freeman,  it  was  only  agricul- 
tural labor.  The  converse  system,  in  which  the  capital 
was  owned  by  the  laborer,  was  coeval  with  free  labor, 
and  under  it  the  first  great  advances  of  manufacttuing  in- 
dustry were  achieved.  The  artisan  owned  the  loom  or  the 
few  tools  he  used,  and  worked  on  his  own  account ;  or  at  least 
ended  by  doing  so,  though  he  usually  worked  for  another, 
first  as  apprentice  and  next  as  journeyman,  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  before  he  could  be  admitted  a  master. 
But  the  status  of  a  permanent  journeyman,  all  his  life  a 
hired  laborer  and  nothing  more,  had  no  place  in  the  crafts 
and  guilds  of  the  middle  ages.  In  country  villages,  where 
a  carpenter  or  a  blacksmith  cannot  live  and  support  hired 
laborers  on  the  returns  of  his  business,  he  is  even  now  his 
own  workman ;  and  'shopkeepers  in  similar  circumstances 
are  their  own  shopmen,  or  shopwomen.  But  wherever  the 
extent  of  the  market  admits  of  it,  the  distinction  is  now 
fully  established  between  the  class  of  the  capitalists,  or 
employers  of  labor,  and  the  class  of  laborers ;  the  capital- 
ists, in  general,  contributing  no  other  labor  than  that  of 
direction  and  superintendence. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OP    COMPETITION,  AND    CUSTOM. 

^  1.  Under  the  rule  of  individual  property,  the  division 
of  the  produce  is  the  result  of  two  determining  agencies : 
Competition,  and  Custom.  It  is  important  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  influence  which  belongs  to  each  of  these  causes, 
and  in  what  manner  the  operation  of  one  is  modified  by  the 
other. 

Political  economists  generally,  and  English  political 
economists  above  others,  are  accustomed  to  lay  almost  exclu- 
sive stress  upon  the  first  of  these  agencies ;  to  exaggerate 
the  effect  of  competition,  and  take  into  little  account  the 
other,  and  conflicting  principle.  They  are  apt  to  express 
themselves  as  if  they  thought  that  competition  actually 
does,  in  all  cases,  whatever  it  can  be  shown  to  be  the  ten- 
dency of  competition  to  do.  This  is  partly  intelligible,  if 
we  consider  that  only  through  the  principle  of  competition 
has  political  economy  any  pretension  to  the  character  of  a 
science.  So  far  as  rents,  profits,  wages,  prices,  are  deter- 
mined by  competition,  laws  may  be  assigned  for  them. 
Assume  competition  to  be  their  exclusive  regulator,  and 
principles  of  broad  generality  and  scientific  precision  may 
be  laid  down,  according  to  which  they  will  be  regulated. 
The  political  economist  justly  deems  this  his  proper  busi- 
ness; and  as  an  abstract  or  hypothetical  science,  political 
economy  cannot  be  required  to  do  anything  more.  But  it 
would  be  a  great  misconception  of  the  actual  course  of 
human  affairs,  to  suppose  that  competition  exercises  in  fact 
this  unlimited  sway.  I  am  not  speaking  of  monopolies, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  or  of  any  interferences  of  author- 
ity with  the  liberty  of  production  or  exchange.     Such  dis- 
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turbing  causes  have  always  been  allowed  for  by  political 
economists.  I  speak  of  cases  in  which  there  is  nothing  to 
restrain  competition ;  no  hindrance  to  it  either  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  or  in  artificial  obstacles;  yet  in  which  the 
result  is  not  determined  by  competition,  but  by  custom  or 
usage ;  competition  either  not  taking  place  at  all,  or  produc- 
ing its  efiect  in  quite  a  difierent  manner  from  that  which 
is  ordinarily  assumed  to  be  natural  to  it. 

^  2.  Competition,  in  fact,  has  only  become  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  the  governing  principle  of  contracts,  at  a 
comparatively  modern  period.  The  farther  we  look  baclt^ 
into  history,  the  more  we  see  all  transactions  and  engage- 
ments under  the  influence  of  fixed  customs.  The  reason  is 
evident.  Custom  is^the  most  powerful  protector  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong ;  their  sole  protector  where  there 
are  no  laws  or  government  adequate  to  the  purpose.  Cus- 
tom is  a  barrier  which,  even  in  the  mbst  oppressed  condition 
of  mankind,  tyranny  is  forced  in  some  degree  to  respect. 
To  the  industrious  population,  in  a  turbulent  military  com- 
munity, freedom  of  competition  is  a  vain  phrase  ;  they  are 
never  in  a  condition  to  make  terms  for  themselves  by  it ; 
there  is  always  a  master  who  throws  his  sword  into  the 
scale,  and  the  terms  are  such  as  he  imposes.  But  though 
the  law  of  the  strongest  decides,  it  is  not  the  interest  nor 
in  general  the  practice  of  the  strongest  to  strain  that  law  to 
the  utmost,  and  every  relaxation  of  it  has  a  tendency  to 
become  a  custom,  and  every  custom  to  become  a  right. 
Rights  thus  originating,  and  not  competition  in  any  shape, 
determine,  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  the  share  of  the  pro- 
duce enjoyed  by  those  who  produce  it.  The  relations, 
more  especially,  between  the  land-owner  and  the  cultivator, 
and  the  payments  made  by  the  latter  to  the  former,  are,  in 
all  states  of  society  but  the  most  modem,  determined  by 
the  usage  of  the  country.     Never  until  late  times  have  the 
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conditions  of  the  occupancy  of  land  been  (as  a  general 
rule)  an  affair  of  competition.  The  occupier  for  the  time 
has  very  commonly  been  considered  to  have  a  right  to 
retain  his  holding,  while  he  fulfils  the  customary  require- 
ments; and  has  thus  become,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  co- 
proprietor  of  the  soil.  Even  where  the  holder  has  not 
acquired  this  fixity  of  tenure,  the  terms  of  occupation  hay« 
often  been  fixed  and  invariable. 

In  India,  for  example,  and  other  Asiatic  communities 
similarly  constituted,  the  ryots,  or  peasant-farmers,  are  not 
regarded  as  tenants  at  will,  or  even  as  tenants  by  virtue  of 
a  lease.  In  most  villages  there  are  indeed  some  ryots  on 
this  precarious  footing,  consisting  of  those,  or  the  descend- 
ants of  those,  who  have  settled  in  the  place  at  a  known  and 
comparatively  recent  period ;  but  all  who  are  looked  upoa 
as  descendants  or  representatives  of  the  original  inhabitants, 
are  thought  entitled  to  retain  their  land,  as  long  as  they  pay 
the  customary  rents.  What  these  customary  rents  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  has  indeed,  in  most  cases,  become  a  matter  of 
obscurity ;  usurpation,  tyranny,  and  foreign  conquest  having 
to  a  great  degree  obliterated  the  evidences  of  them.  But 
w-hen  an  old  and  purely  Hindoo  principality  falls  under  the 
dominion  of  the  British  government,  or  the  management  o( 
its  officers,  and  when  the  details  of  the  revenue  system 
come  to  be  inquired  into,  it  is  often  found  that  although  the 
demands  of  the  great  landholder,  the  State,  have  been 
swelled  by  fiscal  rapacity  until  all  limit  is  practically  loBt 
sight  of,  it  has  yet  been  thought  necessary  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct name  and  a  separate  pretext  for  each  increase  of  exac- 
tion J  so  that  the  demand  has  sometimes  come  to  consist  of 
thirty  or  forty  different  items,  in  addition  to  the  nominal 
rent.  This  circuitous  mode  of  increasing  the  payments 
assuredly  would  not  have  been  resorted  to,  if  there  had 
been  an  acknowledged  right  in  the  landlord  to  increase  the 
rent     Its  adoption  is  a  proof  that  there  was  once  an  efEdC- 
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tite  limitation,  a  real  customary  rent ;  and  that  the  undei^- 
8tood  right  of  the  ryot  to  the  land,  so  long  as  he  paid  rent 
according  to  custom,  was  at  some  time  or  other  more  than 
nominal.*  The  British  government  of  India  always  sim- 
plifies the  tenure  by  consolidating  the  various  assessments 
into  one,  thus  making  the  rent  nominally  as  well  as  really 
an  arbitrary  thing,  or  at  least  a  matter  of  specific  agree- 
ment ;  but  it  scrupulously  respects  the  right  of  the  ryot  to 
the  land,  though  it  seldom  leaves  him  much  more  than  a 
Jbare  subsistence. 

In  modem  Europe  the  cultivators  have  gradually  emerged 
firom  a  state  of  personal  slavery.  The  barbarian  conquerors 
of  the  Western  empire  found  that  the  easiest  mode  of  man- 
aging their  conquests  would  be  to  leave  the  land  in  the 
hands  in  which  they  found  it,  and  to  save  themselves  a 
labor  so  uncongenial  as  the  superintendence  of  troops  of 
slaves,  by  allowing  the  slaves  to  retain  in  a  certain  degree 
the  control  of  their  own  actions,  under  an  obligation  to  fur- 
nish the  lord  with  provisions  and  labor.  A  common  expe- 
dient was  to  assign  to  the  serf,  for  his  exclusive  use,  as 
much  land  as  was  thought  sufficient  for  his  support,  and  to 
make  him  work  on  the  other  lands  of  his  lord  whenever 
lequired.  By  degrees  these  indefinite  obligations  were 
transformed  into  a  definite  one,  of  supplying  a  fixed  quan- 
tity of  provisions  or  a  fixed  quantity  of  labor ;  and  as  the 
lords,  in  time,  became  inclined  to  employ  their  income  in 
the  purchase  of  luxuries  rather  than  in  the  maintenance  of 
retainers,  the  payments  in  kind  were  commuted  for  pay- 
ments in  money.  Each  concession,  at  first  voluntary,  and 
levokable  at  pleasure,  gradually  acquired  the  force  of  cus- 
tom,  and  was  at  last  recognized  and  enforced  by  the  tribu- 

*  The  ancient  law  books  of  the  Hindoos  mention  in  some  cases  one 
sixth,  in  others  one  fourth  of  the  produce,  as  a  proper  rent ;  but  there  is  no 
«rfidence  that  the  roles  laid  down  in  thoae  books  were,  at  any  period  of 
)r»  iMlly  acted  tqpoa. 
VOL.  L  26 
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pals.  In  this  manner  the  serfs  progressively  rose  into  a 
free  tenantry,  who  held  their  land  in  perpetuity  on  fixed 
conditions.  The  conditions  were  sometimes  very  onerous, 
and  the  people  very  miserable.  But  their  obligations  were 
determined  by  the  usage  or  law  of  the  country,  and  not  by 
competition. 

Where  the  cultivators  had  never  been,  strictly  speaking, 
in  personal  bondage,  or  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  so,  the 
exigencies  of  a  poor  and  little  advanced  society  gave  rise  to 
another  arrangement,  which  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  even 
in  highly  improved  parts,  has  been  found  sufficiently  ad- 
vantageous to  be  continued  to  the  present  day.  I  speak  rf 
the  metayer  system.  Under  this,  the  land  is  divided,  in 
small  farms,  among  single  families,  the  landlord  generally 
supplying  the  stock  which  the  agricultural  system  of  the 
country  is  considered  to  require,  and  receiving,  in  lieu  of 
rent  and  profit,  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce.  This 
proportion,  which  is  generally  paid  in  kind,  is  usually  (as 
is  implied  in  the  words  metayer^  mezzaitwloy  and  tnedie- 
tarius)  one  half.  There  are  places,  however,  such  as  the 
rich  volcanic  soil  of  the  province  of  Naples,  where  the 
landlord  takes  two  thirds,  and  yet  the  cultivator  by  means 
of  an  excellent  agriculture  contrives  to  live.  But  whether 
the  proportion  is  two  thirds  or  one  half,  it  is  a  fixed  propor- 
tion; not  variable  from  farm  to  farm,  or  from  tenant  to 
tenant.  The  custom  of  the  country  is  the  universal  rule ; 
nobody  thinks  of  raising  or  lowering  rents,  or  of  letting 
land  on  other  than  the  customary  conditions.  Competition, 
as  a  regulator  of  rent,  has  no  existence. 

^  3.  Prices,  whenever  there  was  no  monopoly,  came 
earlier  under  the  influence  of  competition,  and  are  much 
more  imiversally  subject  to  it,  than  rents ;  but  that  influence 
is  by  no  means,  even  in  the  present  state  of  intense  compe- 
tition, so  absolute  as  is  sometimes  assumed.     There  is  no 
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pr(^>osition  which  meets  us  in  the  field  of  political  economy 
oftener  than  this — ^that  there  cannot  be  two  prices  in  the 
same  market.  Such,  undoubtedly,  is  the  natural  eflfect  of 
unimpeded  competition  ;  yet  every  one  knows  that  there 
are,  very  often,  two  prices  in  the  same  market.  Not  only  are 
there  in  every  large  town,  and  in  almost  every  trade,  cheap 
shops  and  dear  shops,  but  the  same  shop  often  sells  the  same 
eurticle  at  diflferent  prices  to  diflferent  customers ;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  each  retailer  adapts  his  scale  of  prices  to  the 
class  of  customers  whom  he  expects.  The  wholesale  trade, 
in  the  great  articles  of  commerce,  is  really  under  the  domin- 
ion of  competition.  There,  the  buyers  as  well  as  sellers 
are  traders  or  manufacturers,  and  their  purchases  are  not 
influenced  by  indolence  or  vulgar  finery,  but  are  business 
transactions.  In  the  wholesale  markets,  therefore,  it  is  true 
u  a  general  proposition,  that  there  are  not  two  prices  at  one 
time  for  the  same  thing ;  there  is  at  each  time  and  place  a 
market  price,  which  can  be  quoted  in  a  price  current.  But 
retail  price,  the  price  paid  by  the  actual  consumer,  seems 
to  feel  very  slowly  and  imperfectly  the  effect  of  competition  ; 
and  when  competition  does  exist,  it  often,  instead  of  lower- 
ing prices,  merely  divides  the  gains  of  the  high  price  among 
a  greater  number  of  dealers.  Hence  it  is  that,  of  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer,  so  large  a  proportion  is  absorbed  by 
the  gains  of  retailers ;  and  any  one  who  inquires  into  the 
amount  which  reaches  the  hands  of  those  who  made  the 
things  he  buys,  will  often  be  astonished  at  its  smallness. 
When  indeed  the  market,  being  that  of  a  great  city,  holds 
out  a  sufficient  inducement  to  large  capitalists  to  engage  in 
retail  operations,  it  is  generally  found  a  better  speculation  to 
attract  a  large  business  by  underselling  others,  than  merely 
to  divide  the  field  of  employment  with  them.  This  influ- 
ence of  competition  is  making  itself  felt  more  and  more 
through  the  principal  branches  of  retail  trade  in  the  large 
towns;  and   the  rapidity  and   cheapness  of  transport,  by 
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making  consumers  less  dependent  on  the  dealers  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood,  are  tending  to  assimilate  moro 
and  more  the  whole  country  to  a  large  town ;  but  hitherto 
it  is  only  in  the  great  centres  of  business  that  retail  trans- 
actions have  been  chiefly,  or  even  much,  determined,  by 
competition.  Elsewhere  it  rather  acts,  when  it  acts  at  all, 
as  an  occasional  disturbing  influence  ;  the  habitual  regula- 
tor is  custom,  modified  from  time  to  time  by  notions  exist- 
ing in  the  minds  of  purchasers  and  sellers,  of  some  kind  ot 
equity  or  justice. 

In  many  trades  the  terms  on  which  business  is  done  are 
a  matter  of  positive  arrangement  among  the  trade,  who  use 
the  means  they  always  possess  of  making  the  situation  of 
any  member  of  the  body  who  departs  from  its  fixed  cus- 
toms, inconvenient  or  disagreeable.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  bookselling  trade  is  one  of  these,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  active  spirit  of  rivalry  in  the  trade,  competition 
does  not  produce  its  natural  eflect  in  breaking  down  rhe 
trade  rules.  All  professional  remuneration  is  regulated  by 
custom.  The  fees  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  barristers, 
the  charges  of  attorneys,  are  nearly  invariable.  Not  certainly 
for  want  of  abundant  competition  in  those  professions,  but 
because  the  competition  operates  by  diminishing  each  com- 
petitor's chance  of  fees,  not  by  lowering  the  ifees  themselves. 

Since  custom  stands  its  ground  against  competition  to  so 
considerable  an  extent,  even  where  from  the  multitude  6f 
competitors  and  the  general  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  gain, 
the  spirit  of  competition  is  strongest,  we  may  be  sure  that 
this  is  much  more  the  case  where  people  are  content  with 
smaller  gains,  and  estimate  their  pecuniary  interest  at  a 
lower  rate  when  balanced  against  their  ease  or  their  pleasure. 
I  believe  it  will  often  be  found,  in  Continental  Europe,  that 
prices  and  charges,  of  some  or  of  all  sorts,  are  much  higher 
in  some  places  than  in  others  not  far  distant,  without  its 
being  possible  to  assign  any  other  cause  than  that  it  has 
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edways  been  so ;  the  customers  are  used  to  it,  and  acquiesce 
in  it.  An  enterprising  competitor,  with  sufficient  capital, 
might  force  down  the  charges,  and  make  his  fortune  during 
the  process;  but  there  are  no  enterprising  competitors; 
those  who  have  capital  prefer  to  leave  it  where  it  is,  or  to 
make  less  profit  by  it  in  a  more  quiet  way. 

These  observations  must  be  received  as  a  general  correc- 
tion, to  be  applied  whenever  relevant,  whether  expressly 
mentioned  or  not,  to  the  conclusions  contained  in  the  sub- 
sequent portions  of  this  treatise.  Our  reasonings  must,  in 
general,  proceed  as  if  the  known  and  natural  effects  of  com- 
petition were  actually  produced  by  it,  in  all  cases  in  which 
it  is  not  restrained  by  some  positive  obstacle.  Where  com- 
petition, though  free  to  exist,  does  not  exist,  or  where  it 
exists,  but  has  its  natural  consequences  overruled  by  any 
other  agency,  the  conclusions  will  fail  more  or  less  of  being 
Eipplicable.  To  escape  error,  we  ought,  in  applying  the 
conclusions  of  political  economy  to  the  actual  affairs  of  life, 
to  consider  not  only  what  will  happen  supposing  the  maxi- 
mum of  competition,  but  how  far  the  result  will  be  effected 
if  competition  falls  short  of  the  maximum. 

The  states  of  economical  relation  which  stand  first  in 
o^er,  to  be  discussed  and  appreciated,  are  those  in  which 
(jompetition  has  no  part,  the  arbiter  of  transactions  being 
Bither  brute  force  or  established  usage.  These  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  next  four  chapters. 
VOL.  I.  25* 
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CHAPTER  V. 


or    SLAVERY. 


^  1.  Among  the  forms  which  society  assumes  mider  the 
influence  of  the  institution  of  property,  there  are,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  two,  otherwise  of  a  widely  dissimilar 
character,  but  resembling  in  this,  that  the  ownership  of  the 
land,  the  labor,  and  the  capital,  is  in  the  same  hands.  One 
of  these  cases  is  that  of  slavery,  the  other  is  that  of  peasant 
proprietors.  In  the  one,  the  land-owner  owns  the  labor,  in 
the  other  the  laborer  owns  the  land.  We  begin  with  the 
first. 

In  this  system  all  the  produce  belongs  to  the  landlord. 
The  food  and  other  necessaries  of  his  laborers  are  part  of 
his  expenses.  The  laborers  possess  nothing  but  what  he 
thinks  fit  to  give  them,  and  until  he  thinks  fit  to  take  it 
back ;  and  they  work  as  hard  as  he  chooses,  or  is  able  to 
compel  them.  Their  wretchedness  is  only  limited  by  his 
humanity,  or  his  "enlightened  self-interest."  With  the 
first  consideration,  we  have  on  the  present  occasion  nothing 
to  do.  What  the  second  in  so  detestable  a  constitution  of 
•society  may  dictate,  depends  on  the  facilities  for  importing 
firesh  slaves.  If  full-grown  able-bodied  slaves  can  be  pro- 
cured in  sufficient  numbers,  and  imported  at  a  moderate 
expense,  enlightened  self-interest  will  recommend  working 
the  slaves  to  death,  and  replacing  them  by  importation,  in 
preference  to  the  slow  and  expensive  process  of  breeding 
them.  Nor  are  the  slave-owners  generally  backward  in 
learning  this  lesson.  It  is  notorious  that  such  was  the 
practice  in  our  own  slave  colonies,  while  the  slave  trade 
was  legal ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  so  still  in  Cuba,  and  in  those 
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States  of  the  American  Union  which  receive  a  regular  sup- 
ply of  negroes  from  other  States. 

When,  as  among  the  ancients,  the  slave  market  could 
only  be  supplied  by  captives  either  taken  in  war,  or  kid- 
napped from  thinly-scattered  tribes  on  the  remote  confines 
of  the  known  world,  it  was  generally  more  profitable  to 
keep  up  the  number  by  breeding,  which  necessitates  a  far 
better  treatment  of  them ;  and  for  this  reason,  joined  with 
KTeral   others,   the   condition   of  slaves,  notwithstanding 
occasional  enormities,  was  probably  much  less  bad  in  the 
■icient    world,  than   in   the  colonies  of  modern  nations. 
The  Helots  are   usually  cited  as   the  type  of  the  most 
liideoiis  form  of  personal  slavery,  but  with  how  little  truth, 
9fpean   from   the   fact,  that   they  were   regularly  armed 
(though  not  with  the  panoply  of  the  hoplite)  and  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  military  strength  of  the  state.     They 
vere  doubtless  an  inferior  and  degraded  caste ;  but  their 
darery  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  least  onerous  varie- 
ties of  serfdom.    Slavery  appears  in  far  more  frightful  colors 
among  the  Romans,  during  the  period  in  which  the  Roman 
vistocracy  was  gorging  itself  with  the  plunder  of  a  newly- 
eooqnered  world.     The  Romans  were  a  cruel  people,  and 
the  worthless  nobles  sported  with  the  lives  of  their  myriads 
of  slaves  with  the  same  reckless  prodigality  with  which 
they  squandered  any  other  part  of  their  ill-acquired  posses- 
Yet,  slavery  is  divested  of  one  of  its  worst  features 
it   is  compatible  with  hope ;   enfranchisement  was 
and  common ;  enfranchised  slaves  obtained  at  once 
the  full  rights  of  citizens,  and  instances  were  frequent  of 
?ir  acquiring  not  only  riches,  but  latterly  even  honors. 
the  progress  of  milder  legislation  under  the  emperors, 
of  the  protection  of  law  was  thrown  round  the  slave, 
he  became  capable  of  possessing    property,  and   the   evil 
aitncether  assumed  a  considerably  gentler  aspect. 

Votil,  however,  slavery  assumes  the  mitigated  form  of 
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villenagC)  in  which  not  only  the  slave  has  property  and 
legal  rights,  but  his  obligations  are  more  or  less  limited  by 
usage,  and  he  partly  labors  for  his  own  benefit,  his  con- 
dition is  seldom  such  as  to  produce  a  rapid  growth  of  popu- 
lation. This  cannot  be  from  physical  privation,  for  no 
slave-laborers  are  worse  fed,  clothed,  or  lodged  than  the 
free  peasantry  of  Ireland.  The  cause  usually  assigned  is, 
the  great  disproportion  of  the  sexes  which  almost  always 
exists  where  slaves  are  not  bred  but  imported ;  this  cannot 
however  be  the  sole  cause,  as  the  negro  population  of  our 
West  India  colonies  continued  nearly  stationary,  after  the 
slave  trade  to  those  colonies  was  suppressed.  Whatever  be 
the  causes,  a  slave  population  is  seldom  a  rapidly  increasing 
one.  Slave  countries,  unless  of  very  small  extent  or  limited 
natural  resources,  are  generally  underpeopled  in  proportion 
to  their  cultivable  land.  The  labor  of  the  slaves,  there- 
fore, under  any  tolerable  management,  produces  much  more 
than  is  sufficient  for  their  support ;  especially  as  the  great 
amount  of  superintendence  which  their  labor  requires,  pre- 
venting the  dispersion  of  the  population,  insures  some  of 
the  advantages  of  combined  labor.  Hence,  in  a  good  soil 
and  climate,  and  with  reasonable  care  of  his  own  interests, 
the  owner  of  many  slaves  has  the  means  of  being  rich. 

^  2.  The  influence,  however,  of  such  a  state  of  society 
on  production,  is  perfectly  well  understood.  It  is  a  truism 
to  assert,  that  labor  extorted  by  fear  of  punishment  is  ineffi- 
cient and  unproductive.  It  is  true  that  in  some  circum- 
stances, human  beings  can  be  driven  by  the  lash  to  attempt, 
and  even  to  accomplish,  things  which  they  would  not  have 
imdertaken  for  any  payment  which  it  could  have  been 
worth  while  to  an  employer  to  offer  them.  And  it  is  likely 
that  productive  operations  which  require  much  combination 
of  labor,  the  production  of  sugar  for  example,  would  not 
have  taken  place  so  soon  in  the  American  colonies,  if  slavery 
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had  not  existed  to  keep  masses  of  labor  together.  There 
are  also  savage  tribes  so  averse  from  regular  industry,  that 
industrial  life  is  scarcely  able  to  introduce  itself  among 
them  imtil  they  are  either  conquered  or  made  slaves  of,  or 
become  conquerors  and  make  others  so.  But  after  allowing 
the  full  value  of  these  considerations,  it  remains  certain  that 
slavery,  even  in  the  most  mitigated  form,  is  incompatible 
with  any  high  state  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  any  real  eflBciency 
of  labor.  For  all  products  which  require  much  skill,  slave 
countries  are  always  dependent  on  foreigners.  Hopeless 
slavery  effectually  brutifies  the  intellect ;  and  intelligence 
in  the  slaves,  though  often  encouraged  in  the  ancient  world 
and  in  the  East,  is  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society  a 
source  of  so^much  danger  and  an  object  of  so  much  dread 
to  the  masters,  that  in  some  countries  it  is  a  highly  penal 
offence  to  teach  a  slave  to  read.  All  processes  carried  on 
by  slave  labor  are  conducted  in  the  rudest  and  most  unim- 
proved manner.  And  even  the  animal  strength  of  the  slave 
is,  on  an  average,  not  half  exerted.  The  mildest  form  of 
slavery  is  certainly  the  condition  of  the  serf,  who  is  attached 
to  the  soil,  supports  himself  from  his  allotment,  and  works 
a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  week  for  his  lord.  Yet 
there  is  but  one  opinion  on  the  extreme  inefficiency  of  serf 
labor.  The  following  passage  is  from  Professor  Jones,* 
whose  Essay  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth  (or  rather  on 
Rent)  is  a  copious  repertory  of  valuable  facts  on  the  landed 
tenures  of  different  countries. 

"  The  Russians,  or  rather  those  German  writers  who  have 
observed  the  manners  and  habits  of  Russia,  state  some 
strong  facts  on  this  point.  Two  Middlesex  mowers,  they 
say,  will  mow  in  a  day  as  much  grass  as  six  Russian  serfs, 
and  in  spite  of  the  dearness  of  provisions  in  England  and 

•  £s9ay  on  the  Dittrihutum  of  Wealth  and  on  the  Sources  of  Taxation,     By 
the  Bey.  Kichard  Jones.    Page  50. 
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their  cheapness  in  Russia,  the  mowing  a  quantity  of  hay, 
which  would  cost  an  English  farmer  half  a  copeck,  will 
cost  a  Russian  proprietor  three  or  four  copecks.*  The 
Prussian  counsellor  of  state,  Jacob,  is  considered  to  have 
proved,  that  in  Russia,  where  everything  is  cheap,  the  labor 
of  a  serf  is  doubly  as  expensive  as  that  of  a  laborer  in  Eng- 
land. M.  Schmalz  gives  a  startling  account  of  the  unpro- 
ductiveness of  serf  labor  in  Prussia,  from  his  own  knowl- 
edge and  observation.!  In  Austria,  it  is  distinctly  stated, 
that  the  labor  of  a  serf  is  equal  to  only  one  third  of  that  of 
a  free  hired  laborer.  This  calculation,  made  in  an  able 
work  on  agriculture,  (with  some  extracts  from  which  I  have 
been  favored,)  is  applied  to  the  practical  purpose  of  deciding 
on  the  number  of  laborers  necessary  to  cultivate  au  estate 
of  a  given  magnitude.  So  palpable,  indeed,  are  the  ill 
effects  of  labor  rents  on  the  industry  of  the  agricultural 
population,  that  in  Austria  itself,  where  proposals  (or 
changes  of  any  kind  do  not  readily  make  their  way,  schemes 
and  plans  for  the  commutation  of  labor  rents  are  as  popular 
as  in  the  more  stirring  German  provinces  of  the  North." 

What  is  wanting  in  the  quality  of  the  labor  itself,  is  not 
made  up  by  any  excellence  in  the  direction  and  superin- 
tendence.    As  the  same  writerj  remarks,  the  landed  pro- 
prietors "  are  necessarily,  in  their  character  of  cultivators  of 
their  own  domains,  the  only  guides  and  directors  of  the 
industry  of  the  agricultural  population,"  since  there  can  be 
no  intermediate  class  of  capitalist  farmers  where  the  laborers 
are  the  property  of  the  lord.     Great  land-owners  are  every- 
where an  idle  class,  or  if  they  labor  at  all,  addict  themselves 
only  to  the  more  exciting  kinds  of  exertion  ;  that  lion's 
share  which  superiors  always  reserve  for  themselves,    "ft 
would,"  as  Mr.  Jones  observes,  *^be  hopeless  and  irrational 


•  "  Schmalz,  Economic  Politique,  French  translAtion,  voL  L  p.  66." 
t  "  YoL  u.  p.  107."  t  Jones,  pp.  63,  64. 
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to  expect  that  a  race  of  noble  proprietors,  fenced  round  with 
privileges  and  dignity,  and  attracted  to  military  and  politi- 
cal pursuits  by  the  advantages  and  habits  of  their  station, 
should  ever  become  attentive  cultivators  as  a  body."  Even 
in  England,  if  the  cultivation  of  every  estate  depended  upon 
its  proprietor,  any  one  can  judge  what  would  be  the  result. 
There  would  be  a  few  cases  of  great  science  and  energy, 
and  numerous  individual  instances  of  moderate  success;  but 
the  general  state  of  agriculture  would  be  contemptible. 

^  3.  Whether  the  proprietors  themselves  would  lose 
by  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  is  a  different  question 
from  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  free  and  slave  labor 
to  the  conmiunity.  There  has  been  much  discussion  of 
this  question  as  an  abstract  thesis  ;  as  if  it  could  possibly 
admit  of  any  universal  solution.  Whether  slavery  or  free 
labor  is  most  profitable  to  the  employer,  depends  on  the 
wages  of  the  free  laborer.  These,  again,  depend  on  the 
numbers  of  the  laboring  population,  compared  with  the 
capital  and  the  land.  Hired  labor  is  generally  so  much 
more  efficient  than  slave  labor,  that  the  employer  can  pay  a 
considerably  greater  value  in  wages,  than  the  maintenance 
of  his  slaves  cost  him  before,  and  yet  be  a  gainer  by  the 
change  ;  but  he  cannot  do  this  without  limit.  The  decline 
of  serfdom  in  Europe,  and  its  extinction  in  the  Western 
nations,  was  doubtless  hastened  by  the  changes  which  the 
growth  of  population  must  have  made  in  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  master.  As  population  pressed  harder  upon 
the  land,  without  any  improvement  in  agriculture,  the 
maintenance  of  the  serfs  necessarily  became  more  costly, 
and  their  labor  less  valuable.  With  the  rate  of  wages  such 
as  it  is  in  Ireland,  or  in  England,  (where  in  proportion  to 
its  efficiency  labor  is  quite  as  cheap  as  in  Ireland,)  no  one 
can  for  a  moment  imagine  that  slavery  could  be  profitable. 
If  the  Irish  peasantry  were  slaves,  their  masters  would  be 
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as  willing,  as  their  landlords  now  are,  to  pay  large  sums 
merely  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  the  rich  and  nnderpeopled 
soil  of  the  West  India  islands,  there  is  just  as  little  doubt 
that  the  balance  of  profits  between  free  and  slave  labor  was 
greatly  on  the  side  of  slavery,  and  that  the  compensation 
granted  to  the  slave-owners  for  its  abolition  was  not  more, 
but  in  all  probability  less,  than  an  equivalent  for  their  loss. 
More  needs  not  be  said  here  on  a  cause  so  completely 
judged  and  decided  as  that  of  slavery.  It  will  be  curious 
to  see  how  long  the  other  nations  possessing  slave  colonies 
will  be  content  to  remain  behind  England  in  a  matter  of 
such  concernment  both  to  justice,  which  decidedly  is  not 
at  present  a  fashionable  virtue,  and  to  philanthropy,  which 
certainly  is  so.  Europe  is  far  more  inexcusable  than 
America  in  tolerating  an  enormity,  of  which  she  could  rid 
herself  with  so  much  greater  ease.  I  speak  of  negro  slavery, 
not  of  the  servage  of  the  Slavonic  nations,  who  have  not 
yet  advanced  beyond  a  state  of  civilization  corresponding 
to  the  age  of  villenage  in  Western  Europe,  and  can  only 
be  expected  to  emerge  from  it  in  the  same  gradual  maimer, 
however  much  accelerated  by  the  salutary  influence  of  the 
ideas  of  more  advanced  countries. 
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^  1.  In  the  regime  of  peasant  properties,  as  in  that  of 
fllsvery ,  the  whole  produce  belongs  to  a  single  owner,  and 
the  distinction  of  rent,  profits,  and  wages,  does  not  exist 
In  all  other  respects,  the  two  states  of  society  are  the 
txtxeme  opposites  of  each  other.  The  one  is  the  state  of 
greatest  oppression  and  degradation  to  the  laboring  class. 
The  other  is  that  in  which  they  are  the  most  uncontrolled 
arbiters  of  their  own  lot. 

The  advantage,  however,  of  small  properties  in  land,  is 
one  of  the  most  disputed  questions  in  the  range  of  political 
economy.  On  the  continent,  though  there  are  some  dis- 
sentients from  the  prevailing  opinion,  the  benefit  of  having 
a  numerous  proprietary  population  exists  in  the  minds  of 
lipst  people  in  the  form  of  an  axiom.  But  English  authori- 
ties are  either  unaware  of  the  judgment  of  continental 
agriculturists,  or  are  content  to  put  it  aside,  on  the  plea  of 
their  having  no  experience  of  large  properties  in  favorable 
circumstances  j  the  advantage  of  large  properties  being  only 
felt  where  there  are  also  large  farms  ;  and  as  this,  in  arable 
districts,  implies  a  greater  accumulation  of  capital  than 
usually  exists  on  the  continent,  the  great  continental  estates, 
except  in  the  case  of  grazing  farms,  are  mostly  let  out  for 
cultivation  in  small  portions.  There  is  some  truth  in  this ; 
"but  the  argument  admits  of  being  retorted ;  for  if  the  con- 
tinent knows  little,  by  experience,  of  cultivation  on  a  large 
scale  and  by  lai^e  capital,  the  generality  of  English  writers 
are  no  better  acquainted  practically  with  peasant  proprietors, 
and  have  almost  always  the  most  erroneous  ideas  of  their 
social  conditicm  and  mode  of  life.  Yet  the  old  traditicMis 
VOL.  I.  26 
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even  of  England  are  on  the  same  side  with  the  general 
opinion  of  the  continent.  The  "  yeomanry"  who  were 
vaunted  as  the  glory  of  England  while  they  existed,  and 
have  been  so  much  mourned  over  since  they  disappeared, 
were  either  small  proprietors  or  small  farmers,  and  if  they 
were  mostly  the  last,  the  character  they  bore  for  sturdy 
independence  is  the  more  noticeable.  There  is  a  part  of 
kngland,  unfortunately  a  very  small  part,  where  peasant 
proprietors  are  still  common  ;  for  such  are  the  <'  statesmen" 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  though  they  pay,  I 
believe,  generally,  if  not  universally,  certain  customary 
dues,  which,  being  fixed,  no  more  affect  their  character  of 
proprietors  than  the  land-tax  does.  There  is  but  one  voice, 
among  those  acquainted  with  the  country,  on  the  admirable 
efiects  of  this  tenure  of  land  in  those  counties.  No  other 
agricultural  population  in  England  could  have  furnished  the 
originals  of  Wordsworth's  peasantry.* 

*  In  Mr.  Wordsworth's  little  descriptiye  work  on  the  scenery  of  the 
Lakes,  he  speaks  of  the  upper  part  of  the  dales  as  having  been  for  centals 
**»  perfect  republic  of  shepherds  and  agriculturists,  proprietors,  for  BU 
most  part,  of  the  lands  which  they  occupied  and  cultivatedfl  The  plough 
of  each  man  was  confined  to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  family,  or  to  the 
occasional  accommodation  of  his  neighbor.  Two  or  three  cows  furnished 
each  family  with  milk  and  cheese.  The  chapel  was  the  only  edifice  that 
presided  over  these  dwellings,  the  supreme  head  of  this  pure  common- 
*wealth ;  the  members  of  which  existed  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful  empire, 
like  an  ideal  society,  or  an  organized  community,  whose  constitution  had 
been  imposed  and  regulated  by  the  mountains  which  protected  it.  Neither 
high-born  nobleman,  knight,  nor  esquire  was  here ;  but  many  of  these 
humble  sons  pf  the  hills  had  a  consciousness  that  the  land  which  they 
walked  over  and  tilled  had,  for  more  than  five  hundred  years,  been  posaessed 
by  men  of  their  name  and  blood.  .  .  .  Com  was  grown  in  these  Tales 
■nfficient  upon  each  estate  to  furnish  bread  for  each  family,  no  more.  The 
•torms  and  moisture  of  the  climate  induced  them  to  sprinkle  their  upland 
property  with  outhouses  of  native  stone,  as  places  of  shelter  for  their  aheep^ 
where,  in  tempestuous  weather,  food  was  distributed  to  them.  Every 
liBmily  spun  from  its  own  flock  the  wool  with  which  it  was  cloihod;  a 
weaver  was  here  and  there  found  among  them,  and  the  rest  of  their  waati 
irm  mipplM  by  th«  produce  of  the  yam,  which  they  carded  and  spu  fa 
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The  general  system,  however,  of  English  cultivation, 
affording  no  experience  to  render  the  nature  and  operation 
of  peasant  properties  familiar,  and  Englishmen  being  in 
general  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  agricultural  economy 
of  other  countries,  the  very  idea  of  peasant  proprietors  is 
strange  to  the  English  mind,  and  does  not  easily  find  access 
to  it.  Even  the  forms  of  langyage  stand  in  the  way ;  the 
fiuniliar  designation  for  owners  of  land  being  <'  landlords," 
a  term  to  which  ''  tenants"  is  always  understood  as  a  cor- 
relative. When,  very  recently,  the  suggestion  of  peasant 
properties  as  a  means  of  Irish  improvement  found  its  way 
into  parliamentary  and  newspaper  discussions,  there  were 
writers  of  pretension  to  whom  the  word  "  proprietor"  was 
80  far  from  conveying  any  distinct  idea,  that  they  mistook 
the  small  holdings  of  Irish  cottier  tenants  for  peasant  prop- 
erties. The  subject  being  so  little  understood,  I  think  it  im- 
portant, Ijefore  entering  into  the  theory  of  it,  to  do  something 
towards  showing  how  the  case  stands  as  to  matter  of  fact ; 
by  exhibiting,  at  greater  length  than  would  otherwise  be 
admissible,  some  of  the  testimony  which  exists  respecting 
the  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  cultivators,  in  those  countries  and  parts  of  countries,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  land  has  neither  landlord  nor 
fsinner,  other  than  the  laborer  who  tills  the  soil. 

^2.  I  lay  no  stress  on  the  condition  of  North  America, 
where,  as  is  well  known,  the  land,  wherever  free  from  the 
curse  of  slavery,  is  almost  universally  owned  by  the  same 
person  who  holds  the  plough.  A  country  combining  the 
natural  fertility  of  America  with  the  knowledge  and  arts  of 

their  own  houfles,  and  carried  to  market  either  under  their  arms,  or  more 
frequently  on  packhorses,  a  small  train  taking  their  way  weekly  down  the 
ralley,  or  over  the  mountains,  to  the  most  commodious  town/' — A  Description 
of  the  Scenery  of  the  Lakes  in  the  North  of  England^  3d  edit.  pp.  50  to  53  and 
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modern  Europe,  is  so  peculiarly  circumstanced,  that  scarcely 
anything,  except  insecurity  of  property  or  a  tyrannical 
government,  could  materially  impair  the  {nrosperity  of  the 
industrious  classes.  I  might,  with  Sismondi,  insist  more 
strongly  on  the  case  of  ancient  Italy,  especially  Latium, 
that  Campagna  which  then  swarmed  with  inhabitants  in 
the  very  regions  which  under  a  contrary  regime  have  be- 
come uninhabitable  from  malaria.  But  I  {H^fer  taking  the 
evidence  of  the  same  writer  on  things  known  to  him  by 
personal  observation. 

"  C'est  surtout  la  Suisse,"  says  M.  de  Sismondi,  "  qu'il 
ftiut  parcourir,  qu'il  faut  ^tudier,  pour  juger  de  bonheur  des 
paysans  propri^taires.  C'est  le  Suisse  qu'il  faut  apprendre 
k  connaitre  pour  se  convaincre  que  T  agriculture  pratiqute 
par  ceux-la  meme  qui  en  recueillent  les  fruits  suffit  pour 
procurer  une  grande  aisance  a  une  population  tr6s  nom- 
*  breuse ;  une  grande  ind^pendance  de  caractere,  fruit  de 
Pind^pendance  des  situations ;  un  grand  commerce  de  con- 
sommation,  consequence  du  bien  etre  de  tons  les  habitans, 
meme  dans  un  pays  dont  le  climat  est  rude,  dont  le  sol 
est  m^diocrement  fertile,  et  oil  les  gelees  tardives  et  I'incon- 
stance  des  saisons  detruisent  suivent  Tespoir  du  laboureur. 
On  ne  saurait  voir  sans  admiration  ces  maisons  de  bois  du 
moindre  paysan,  si  vastes,  si  bien  closes,  si  bien  construites, 
si  couvertes  de  sculpture.  Dans  Pinterieur  de  grands  corri- 
dors degagent  chaque  chambre  de  la  nombreuse  famille  ; 
chaque  chambre  n'a  qu'un  lit,  et  il  est  abondamment  pour- 
vu  de  rideaux,  de  couvertures,  et  du  linge  le  plus  blanc  ;  des 
meubles  soign^s  Tentoiirent ;  les  armoires  sont  remplies  de 
lingc,  la  laiterie  est  vaste,  a^ree,  et  d'une  nettet^  exquise ; 
sous  le  meme  toit  on  trouve  de  grands  appro visionnemens 
de  bie,  de  viande  sal^e,  de  fromage  et  de  bois;  dans  les 
Stables  on  voit  le  betail  le  mieux  soigne  et  le  plus  beau  de 
I'Europe ;  le  jardin  est  plante  de  fleurs,  les  hommes  comme 
les  femmes  sont  chaudement  et  proprement  habill^,  les  der- 
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lieres  conservent  avec  orgueil  leiir  antique  costume ;  tous 
Nxrtent  sur  leur  visage  I'empreinte  de  la  vigeur  et  de  la 
BUtk.  Q,ue  d'autres  nations  vantent  leur  opulence,  la 
iiiisse  pourra  toujoUrs  leur  opposer  avec  orgueil  ses  pay- 

•118."* 

The  same  eminent  writer  thus  expresses  his  opinion  on 
leasant  proprietorship  in  general. 

"Partout  oil  Pon  retrouve  les  paysans  proprietaires,  on 
etrouve  aussi  cette  aisance,  cette  security,  cette  confiance 
lans  I'avenir,  cette  independance  qui  assurent  en  meme 
raoips  le  bonheur  et  la  vertu.  Le  paysan  qui  fait  avec  ses 
ll&ns  tout  I'ouvrage  de  son  petit  heritage,  qui  ne  paie  de 
iBmiage  a  personne  au-dessus  de  lui,  ni  de  salaire  a  personne 
Urdessous,  qui  regie  sa  production  sur  sa  consommation, 
pu  mange  son  propre  bl6,  boit  son  propre  vin,  se  revet  de 
Km  chanvre  et  de  ses  laines,  se  soucie  peu  de  connaitre  les 
mix  du  marche ;  car  il  a  peu  a  vendre  et  peu  a  acheter,  et 
I  n'est  jamais  ruine  par  les  revolutions  du  commerce.  Loin 
le  craindre  pour  I'avenir,  il  le  voit  s'embellir  dans  son 
mptianee ;  car  il  met  a  profit  pour  ses  enfans,  poiu*  les  si^ 
Jes  qui  viendront,  chacun  des  iustans  que  ne  requiert  pas 
le  lui  le  travail  de  Tannee.  II  lui  a  suffi  de  donner  peu  de 
iiomens  de  travail  pour  mettre  en  terre  le  noyau  qui  dans 
!eat  ans  sera  un  grand  arbrc,  pour  creuser  Paqueduc  qui  s£- 
ihera  a  jamais  son  champ,  pour  former  le  conduit  qui  lui 
jnenera  une  source  d'eau  vive,  pour  ameliorer  par  des  soins 
ouvent  repetes  mais  d^robes  sur  les  instans  perdus,  toutes 
BS  especes  d'animaux  et  de  vegetaux  dont  il  s'entoure. 
Ion  petit  patrimoine  est  une  vraie  caisse  d'epargnes,  tou- 
ours  prete  a  recevoir  tons  ses  petits  profits,  a  utiliser  tons 
es  momens  de  loisir.  La  puissance  toujours  agissante  de 
a  nature  les  feconde,  et  les  lui  rend  au  centuple.     Le  pay- 

^  Bhidet  ntr  PEamomU  Politique,  Essai  iii     See  also  to  the  same  effect 
itfalg's  NoCet  (^  a  TrwoeUer,  p.  364. 
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san  a  viyement  le  sentiment  de  ce  bonheur  attach^  a  la 
condition  de  propri^taire.  Aussi  est-il  toi^ours  empress^ 
d'acheter  de  la  terre  a  tout  prix.  II  la  paie  plus  qu'elle  ne 
vaut,  plus  qu'elle  ne  lui  rendra  peut-etre;  mais  combien 
n'a-t-il  pas  raison  d'estimer  a  un  haut  prix  I'avantage  de 
placer  desormais  toujours  avantageusement  son  travail,  sans 
fetre  oblige  de  Poflfrir  au  rabais ;  de  trouver  toujours  au  be- 
soin  son  pain,  sans  etre  oblige  de  le  payer  a  Penchere. 

'^  Le  paysan  proprietaire  est  de  tons  les  cultivateurs  celui 
qui  tire  le  plus  de  parti  du  sol ;  parceque  c'est  celui  qui 
songe  le  plus  a  I'avenir,  tout  conune  celui  qui  a  ^t^  le  jdus 
iclaire  par  Pexperience ;  c'est  encore  lui  qui  met  le  mieux 
a  profit  le  travail  humain,  parceque  repartissant  ses  occupa- 
tions entre  tons  les  membres  de  sa  famille,  il  en  reserve  pour 
tons  les  jours  de  I'annee,  de  maniere  a  ce  qu'il  n'y  ait  de 
eh6mage  poiur  personne ;  de  tons  les  cultivateurs  il  est  le 
plus  heureuXy  et  en  meme  temps,  sur  un  espace  donne,  la 
terre  ne  nourrit  bien,  sans  s'^puiser,  et  n'occupe  jamais  tant 
d'habitans  que  lorsqu'ils  sont  proprietaires ;  enfin  de  tous  lea 
cultivateurs  le  paysan  proprietaire  est  celui  qui  donne  le 
plus  d'encouragement  au  commerce  et  a  Pindustrie,  parce- 
qu'il  est  le  plus  riche."* 

This  picture  of  unwearied  assiduity,  and  what  may  be 
called  affectionate  interest  in  the  land,  is  borne  out  in  regard 
to  the  more  intelligent  cantons  of  Switzerland  by  Elnglish 
observers.  "  In  walking  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Zurich,^'  says  Mr.  Inglis,  "  in  looking  to  the  right  or  to  the 

*  And  in  another  work  (Nouveaux  Principe*  cCEconomie  PoUtique^  Ut.  iiL 
eh.  3,)  he  says :  *<  Quand  on  traverse  la  Suisse  presqu'  enti^re,  pluAieuis 
provinces  de  France,  d'  Italic,  et  d'  AUemagne,  il  n'cst  pas  besoin  de  deman- 
dflr,  en  regardant  chaque  partie  de  terre,  si  ellc  apparticnt  k  un  cultivateiir 
proprietaire  ou  k  un  fermier.  Les  soins  bien  entendus,  les  jouisaances  pr6- 
parses  au  laboureur,  la  parure  que  la  campagne  a  re^ue  de  sea  mains,  indi- 
quent  bien  vfte  le  premier.  H  est  vrai  qu'un  gouvemement  oppressif  peat 
d6tmire  raisance  et  abrutir  Tintelligence  que  devait  donner  la  propii6fe^ 
que  rimpfit  pent  enlever  le  plus  net  du  produit  dea  champa,  que  Tu 
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left,  one  is  struck  with  the  extraordinary  industry  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  if  we  learn  that  a  proprietor  here  has  a 
return  often  per  cent.,  we  are  inclined  to  say,  <he  de* 
serves  it.'  I  speak  at  present  of  country  labor,  though  I 
beUeve  that  in  every  kind  of  trade  also,  the  people  of 
Zurich  are  remarkable  for  their  assiduity ;  but  in  the  indus- 
try they  show  in  the  cultivation  of  their  land  1  may  safely 
say  they  are  unrivalled.  When  1  used  to  open  my  case- 
Bent  between  four  and  five  in  the  morning  to  look  out  upon 
the  lake  and  the  distant  Alps,  I  saw  the  laborer  in  the 
fields;  and  when  I  returned  from  an  evening  walk,  long 
after  sunset,  as  late,  perhaps,  as  half-past  eight,  there  was 

the  laborer,  mowing  his  grass  or  tying  up  his  vines 

k  is  impossible  to  look  at  a  field,  a  garden,  a  hedging, 
seaicely  even  a  tree,  a  flower,  or  a  vegetable,  without  perceiv- 
ing proofs  of  the  extreme  care  and  industry  that  are  bestowed 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  If  for  example,  a  path 
through,  or  by  the  side  of  a  field  of  grain,  the  com  is 
not,  as  in  England,  permitted  to  hang  over  the  path,  ex- 
posed to  be  pulled  or  trodden  down  by  every  passer  by  ;  it 
is  everywhere  .bounded  by  a  fence,  stakes  are  placed  at 
■itervals  of  about  a  yard,  and,  about  two  or  three  feet  fr(Mn 
the  ground,  boughs  of  trees  are  passed  longitudinally  along>. 
If  yon  look  into  a  field  towards  evening,  where  there  are 
kege  beds  of  cauliflower  or  cabbage,  you  will  find  that 
every  single  plant  has  been  watered.  In  the  gardens, 
wbsch  around  Zurich  are  extremely  large,  the  most  puno» 

^■1  fiMM  da  pouTQir  peut  troubler  la  a^curit^  des  paysanii,  que  I'impoMiblr 
Mtt  4'obleBir  jostice  contrc  un  puiMant  voinin  pout  jetcr  Ic  dccouragemcnt 
4hm  Tkmm,  et  que,  dans  Ic  beau  pays  qui  M  rendu  k  I' administration  du 
Bii  4m  SflfdaigBC,  «n  proprictaare  parte  aussi  bien  qu'un  joumalicr  Tuni- 
fanis  de  la  mmert"  Uc  is  here  speaking  of  Saroy,  where  the  peasants  art 
pBHaQy  proprietors ;  and  according  to  authentic  accounts,  extremely  mia- 
MiMiL  Bat*  aa  M .  do  Hismondi  continues,  "  On  a  beau  se  confonner  k  una 
•nla  4m  re^lea  de  reoonomie  politique,  elle  ne  peut  pas  op^rer  le  bien  k  oUt 
•nla;  da  aoiaa  «Ua  diminue  la  maL" 
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tilious  care  is  evinced  in  every  production  that  grows. 
The  vegetables  are  planted  with  seemingly  mathematical 
accuracy;  not  a  single  weed  is  to  be  seen,  nor  a  single 
stone.  Plants  are  not  earthed  up  as  with  us,  but  are 
jdanted  in  a  small  hollow,  into  each  of  which  a  little  ma- 
nure is  put,  and  each  plant  is  watered  daily.  Where  seeds 
are  sown,  the  earth  directly  above  is  broken  into  the  finest 
powder ;  every  shrub,  every  flower  is  tied  to  a  stake,  and 
where  there  is  wall-fruit,  a  trellis  is  erected  against  the 
wM,  to  which  the  boughs  are  fastened,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  thing  that  has  not  its  appropriate  resting-place."* 

Of  one  of  the  remote  valleys  of  the  High  Alps,  the  same 
writer  thus  expresses  himself  if — 

'<  In  the  whole  of  the  Engadine  the  land  belongs  to  the 
peasantry,  who,  like  the  inhabitants  of  every  other  place 
where  this  state  of  things  exists,  vary  greatly  in  the  extent 
of  their  possessions.  .  .  .  Generally  speaking,  an  Ekigadine 
peasant  lives  entirely  upon  the  produce  of  his  land,  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  articles  of  foreign  growth  required 
in  his  family,  such  as  cofiee,  sugar,  and  wine.  Flax  is 
grown,  prepared,  spun,  and  woven,  without  ever  leaving 
his  house.  He  has  also  his  own  wool,  which  is  converted 
into  a  blue  coat  without  passing  through  the  hands  of 
either  the  dyer  or  the  tailor.  The  country  is  incapable  of 
greater  cultivation  than  it  has  received.  All  has  been  done 
for  it  that  industry  and  an  extreme  love  of  gain  can  devise. 
There  is  not  a  foot  of  waste  land  in  the  Engadine,  the 
lowest  part  of  which  is  not  much  lower  than  the  top  of 
Snowdon.  Wherever  grass  will  grow,  there  it  is  ;  where- 
ever  a  rock  will  bear  a  blade,  verdure  is  seen  upon  it ; 
wherever  an  ear  of  rye  will  ripen,  there  it  is  to  be  found. 


•  SfUfUzerkuid,  the  South  of  France,  and  the  Pyreneei,  in  1830.     By  H.  D. 
IngliA.    VoL  L  ch.  2. 
t  Und.  ch.  S  and  10. 
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Bniej  and  oats  hare  also  their  appropriate  spots;  and 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  ripen  a  Little  patch  of  wheat,  the 
enlthration  of  it  is  attempted.  In  no  country  in  Europe 
will  be  found  so  few  poor  as  in  the  Engadine.  In  the  vil- 
lage of  Suss,  which  contains  about  six  hundred  inhabitants, 
tbeie  is  not  a  single  individual  who  has  not  wherewithal  to 
Uve  comfortably,  not  a  single  individual  who  is  indebted  to 
ocbers  for  one  morsel  that  he  eats." 

Notwithstanding  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Swiss 
jieesantry,  this  total  absence  of  pauperism,  and  (it  may 
almost  be  said)  of  poverty,  cannot  be  predicated  of  the 
whole  country;  the  largest  and  richest  canton,  that  of 
Berne,  being  an  example  of  the  contrary ;  for  although,  in 
the  parts  of  nt  which  are  occupied  by  peasant  proprietors, 
their  industry  is  as  remarkable  and  their  ease  and  comfort 
as  etmspicnoixs  as  elsewhere,  the  canton  is  burthened  with 
a  numerous  pauper  population,  through  the  operation  of 
the  worst  regulated  system  of  poor-law  administration  ia 
Europe,  except  that  of  England  before  the  new  Poor  Law. 
Nor  is  Switzerland  in  some  other  respects  a  favorable  ex^ 
■nple  of  all  that  peasant  properties  might  effect.  There 
exists  a  series  of  statistical  accounts  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
dmwn  up  mostly  with  great  care  and  intelligence,  contain- 
ing detailed  information,  of  tolerably  recent  date,  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  land  and  of  the  people.  From  these, 
the  subdivision  appears  to  be  often  so  minute,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  not  to  be  excessive ;  and  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  proprietors  in  the  flourishiug  canton  of  Zurich 
"  borders''  as  the  writer  expresses  it,  "  on  the  incredible  ;"• 


•  •*  fine  an  das  ungUabliehe  gxftnzcnde  SchuldcnmaMc**  is  the  cxprea- 
iiaa.  {Buitonatk''^eo^raphi»ch''9taiiMehe*  Gemdlde  dtr  Schtetiz,  Enter  TheiL 
IW  Aaiiipw  ZticA,  Von  Oerold  Meyer  von  Knonau,  1834.  pp.  80-1.) 
TWre  are  rfflafv*  in  Znrich,  be  add*,  in  which  there  in  not  a  ninj^Ie  prop- 
mtj  vamorticaced.  It  docs  not,  howcrcr,  follow  that  each  indiridual 
'  ia  deep!  J  inTolred  because  the  aggregate  maaa  of  incumbrancet 
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SO  that  '^  only  the  intensest  industry,  frugality,  temperance, 
and  complete  freedom  of  commerce  enable  them  to  stand 
their. ground."  Yet  the  general  conclusion  deducible  from 
these  books  is,  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
concurrently  with  the  subdivision  of  many  great  estates 
which  belonged  to  nobles  or  to  the  cantonal  governments, 
there  has  been  a  striking  and  rapid  improvement  in  almost 
every  department  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  the  houses, 
the  habits,  and  the  food  of  the  people.  The  writer  of  the 
account  of  Thurgau  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  since  the 
subdivision  of  the  feudal  estates  into  peasant  properties,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  an  estate  to 
produce  as  much  grain,  and  support  as  many  head  of  cattle, 
as  the  whole  estate  did  before.* 

^  3.  One  of  the  countries  in  which  peasant  proprietors 
are  'of  oldest  date,  and  most  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  is  Norway.  Of  the  social  and  economical  con- 
dition of  that  country  an  interesting  account  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Laing.  His  testimony  in  favor  of  small  landed 
properties  both  there  and  elsewhere,  is  given  with  great 
decision.     I  shall  quote  a  few  passages. 

"  If  small  proprietors  are  not  good  farmers,  it  is  not  from 
the  same  cause  here  which  we  are  told  makes  them  so  in 
Scotland — indolence  and  want  of  exertion.     The  extent  to 


is  large.  In  th.e  canton  of  Schaifhausen,  for  instance,  it  is  stated  that  the 
landed  properties  are  almost  all  mortgaged,  but  rarely  for  more  than  one 
half  their  registered  value  {ZwOftcr  Theilt  Der  KarUon  Schaffhauaen,  von 
Edward  Im-Thum,  1840,  p.  52,)  and  the  mortgages  are  often  for  the  im- 
provement and  enlargement  of  the  estate.  {Siebenzchnter  Theil,  Der  Kan- 
ton  Thurgau,  von  J.  A.  Pupikofcr,  1837,  p.  209.) 

♦  "  Denselben  Erfolg  hat  die  Vcrthcilung  der  ehemaligen  grossen  Lehen- 
hSffe  in  mehrere  kleinere  eigenthnmliche  BauerngQtcr.  £s  ist  gar  nicht 
selten,  dasB  ein  Drittheil  oder  Yiertheil  eines  solchen  Hofes  nun  eben 
•oviel  Oetreide  liefert  und  eben  so  viel  Stack  Yieh  unterhalt  als  vonnalr 
der  ganzo  Hof."  {Thurgau,  p.  72.) 
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• 

which  irrigation  is  carried  on  in  these  glens  and  valleys 
shows  a  spirit  of  exertion  and  coaperat%(m^^  (I  request  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  point)  "to  which  the  latter  can 
Aow  nothing  similar.  Hay  being  the  principal  winter 
support  of  live  stock,  and  both  it  and  com,  as  well  as  potar 
toes,  liable,  from  the  shallow  soil  and  powerful  reflection  of 
sunshine  from  the  rocks,  to  be  burnt  and  withered  up,  the 
greatest  exertions  are  made  to  bring  water  from  the  head 
of  each  glen,  along  such  a  level  as  will  give  the  command 
of  it  to  each  farmer  at  the  head  of  his  fields.  This  is  done 
by  leading  it  in  wooden  troughs  (the  half  of  a  tree  roughly 
scooped)  from  the  highest  perennial  stream  among  the  hills, 
through  woods,  across  ravines,  along  the  rocky,  often  per- 
pendicular, sides  of  the  glens,  and  frc^m  this  main  trough 
giving  a  lateral  one  to  each  farmer  in  passing  the  head  of 
his  farm.  He  distributes  this  supply  by  movable  troughs 
among  his  fields ;  and  at  this  season  waters  each  rig  suc- 
cessively with  scoops  like  those  used  by  bleachers  in  wa- 
tering cloth,  laying  his  trough  between  every  two  rigs. 
One  would  not  believe,  without  seeing  it,  how  very  large 
an  extent  of  land  is  traversed  expeditiously  by  these  artifi- 
cial showers.  The  extent  of  the  main  troughs  is  very 
great.  In  one  glen  I  walked  ten  miles,  and  found  it 
troughed  on  both  sides;  on  one,  the  chain  is  continued 
down  the  main  valley  for  forty  miles.  Those  may  be  bad 
fanners  who  do  such  things;  but  they  are  not  indolent, 
nor  ignorant  of  the  principle  of  working  in  concert,  and 
keeping  up  establishments  for  common  benefit.  They  are, 
undoubtedly,  in  these  respects,  far  in  advance  of  any  com- 
munity of  cottars  in  our  Highland  glens.  They  feel  as 
proprietors,  who  receive  the  advantage  of  their  own  exer- 
tions. The  excellent  state  of  the  roads  and  bridges  is 
another  proof  that  the  country  is  inhabited  by  people  who 
have  a  common  interest  to  keep  under  repair.     There  are 
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*<  It  is,  I  am  aware,  a  favorite  and  constant  obaenratioQ 
4)f  onr  agricultural  writers,  that  these  small  proprietors  miJce 
the  worst  farmers.  It  may  be  so ;  but  a  population  may  be 
in  a  wretched  condition,  although  their  country  is  very  wdl 
^farmed ;  or  they  may  be  happy,  although  bad  cultivaldrs. 
<3rood  farming  is  a  phrase  composed  of  two  words  which 
have  no  more  application  to  the  happiness  or  well-being  of  a 
people  than  good  weaving  or  good  iron-founding.  That  the 
(human  powers  should  be  well  applied,  and  not  misapplied, 
in  the  iMroduction  of  grain,  or  iron,  or  clothing,  is,  no  doubt, 
tm  object  of  great  importance ;  but  the  happiness  or  well- 
1»eing  of  a  people  does  not  entirely  depend  upon  it  It  has 
4nore  effect  x^n  their  numbers  than  on  their  condition.  The 
rproducer  of  grain  who  is  working  for  himself  only,  who  is 
t>wner  of  his  land,  and  has  not  a  third  of  its  produce  to  pay 
mB  rent,  can  afford  to  be  a  worse  farmer  by  one  third,  than  a 
tenant,  and  is,  notwithstanding,  in  a  preferable  condition. 
-Our  agricultural  writers  tell  us,  indeed,  that  laborers  in  agri- 
culture are  much  better  off  as  farm-servants  than  they 
would  be  as  small  proprietors.  We  have  only  the  master's 
word  for  this.  Ask  the  servant.  The  colonists  told  ns  the 
same  thing  of  their  slaves.  If  property  is  a  good  and  desir- 
able thing,  I  suspect  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  it  is  good 
«nd  desirable ;  and  that  the  state  of  society  in  which  it  is 
most  widely  diffused  is  the  best  constituted."* 

On  the  effects  of  peasant  proprietorship  on  the  Continent 
generally,  the  same  writer  expresses  himself  as  follows  rf — 

"  If  we  listen  to  the  large  farmer,  the  scientific  agricultu- 
rist, the  "  [English]  ^'  political  economist,  good  farming  must 
perish  with  large  farms ;  the  very  idea  that  good  farming 
^ean  exist,  unless  on  large  farms  cultivated  with  great  capi- 
tal, they  hold  to  be  absurd.     Draining,  manuring,  economi- 


♦  Laing'B  Journal  of  a  Rendence  in  Nonoay,  pp.  36 — iO. 
t  Naiuofa  Truveller,  pp.  299  et  seqq. 
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cal  arrangement,  cleaning  the  land,  regular  rotations,  valua- 
ble stock  and  implements,  all  belong  exclusively  to  large 
farms,  worked  by  large  capital,  and  by  hired  labor.  This 
reads  very  well ;  but  if  we  raise  our  eyes  from  their  books 
to  their  fields,  and  coolly  compare  what  we  see  in  the  best 
districts  farmed  in  large  farms,  with  what  we  see  in  the  best 
districts  fanned  in  small  farms,  we  see,  and  there  is  no 
blinking  the  fact,  better  crops  on  the  ground  in  Flanders, 
East  Friesland,  Holstein,  in  short,  on  the  whole  line  of  the 
arable  land  of  equal  quality  of  the  Continent,  from  the 
Sound  to  Calais,  than  we  see  on  the  line  of  British  coast 
opposite  to  this  line,  and  in  the  same  latitudes,  from  the 
Frith  of  Forth  all  round  to  Dover.  Minute  labor  on  small 
portions  of  arable  ground  gives  evidently,  in  equal  soils  and 
climate,  a  superior  productiveness,  where  these  small  por- 
tions belong  in  property,  as  in  Flanders,  Holland,  Friesland, 
and  Ditmarsch  in  Holstein,  to  the  farmer.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended by  our  agricultural  writers,  that  our  large  farmers  even 
in  Berwickshire,  Roxburghshire,  or  the  Lothians,  approach 
to  the  garden-like  cultivation,  attention  to  manures,  drain- 
age, and  clean  state  of  the  land,  or  in  productiveness  from 
a  small  space  of  soil  not  originally  rich,  which  distinguish 
the  small  farmers  of  Flanders,  or  their  system.  In  the  best- 
£Buined  parish  in  Scotland  or  England,  more  land  is  wasted 
in  the  comers  and  borders  of  the  fields  of  large  farms,  in  the 
roads  through  them,  unnecessarily  wide  because  they  are 
bad,  and  bad  because  they  are  wide,  in  neglected  commons, 
waste  spots,  useless  belts  and  clumps  of  sorry  trees,  and 
such  improductive  areas,  as  would  maintain  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  if  they  were  all  laid  together  and  cultivated.  But 
large  capital  applied  to  farming  is  of  course  only  applied  to 
the  very  best  of  the  soils  of  a  country.  It  cannot  touch 
the  small  unproductive  spots  which  require  more  time  and 
labor  to  fertilize  them  than  is  consistent  with  a  quick  retiun 
of  capital.  But  although  hired  time  and  labor  cannot  be 
VOL.  I.  27 
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^pptied  beneficially  to  sach  cnltiyation,  the  owner's  own 
time  and  labor  may.  He  is  working  for  no  higher  retnru 
St  first  from  his  land  than  a  bare  living.  But  in  the  conm 
ef  generations,  fertility  and  value  are  produced ;  a  better 
lifring,  and  even  very  improved  jnrocesses  of  husbandry,  are 
attained.  Furrow  draining,  stall  feeding  all  summer,  liqnidl 
■lannres,  are  universal  in  the  husbandry  of  the  small  fivms 
of  Flanders,  Lombardy,  Switzerland.  Our  most  impitnring 
districts  under  large  farms  are  but  beginning  to  adopt  them. 
Dairy  husbandry  even,  and  the  manufi^tore  of  the  largest 
cheeses  by  the  cooperation  of  many  small  farmers,*  the 
mutual  assurance  of  property  against  fire  and  hail-storms,  by 
the  cooperation  of  small  farmers — the  most  scientific  and 
expensive  of  all  agricultural  operations  in  modem  times,  tba 
manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar. — the  supply  of  the  Bmo- 
pean  markets  with  flax  and  hemp,  by  the  husbandry  of 
small  farmers,  the  abundance  of  legumes,  fruits,  poidtry,  id 
the  usual  diet  even  of  the  lowest  classes  abroad,  and  the 


^  The  manner  in  wiiich  the  Swi»  peasants  combine  to  cany  oo 
"*^*"C  b J  their  united  capital  deserres  to  be  noted.      **  Each,  pariih  ia 
Switzerland  hires  a  man,  gencraUj  from  the  district  of  Gmjere  in  die  cmip 
ton  of  Freybnrg,  to  take  care  of  the  herd,  and  make  the  cheese.     One  chees»- 
man,  one  pressman  or  assistant,  and  one  cowherd,  are  oonsidexed  mjniiiiy 
iat  cTcrj  forty  cows.    The  owners  of  the  cows  get  credit  eaek  of  thaas  ia  • 
book  daily,   for  the  quantity  of  milk  giren  by  each  oow.     Tka  chMSt* 
man  and  his  assistants  milk  the  cows,  put  the  milk  all  together,  and  sake 
cheese  of  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  each  owner  receives  the  wei^  d 
^eeae  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  milk  his  oows  bare  delivered.    Bf 
this  cooperatire  plan,  instead  of  the  smaU-aiaed  unmaiketahle  ihrifi  mif* 
which  each  could  produce  out  of  his  three  or  four  cows*  milk«  he  hat  ^ 
aame  weight  in  large  marketable  cheese  superior  in  quality,  became  mtde 
by  people  who  attend  to  no  other  bosinesa.    The  dieeaesnan  and  kii  mM- 
tmila  are  paid  so  much  per  head  ci  the  cowa^  in  mooej  or  in  chmfm,mmtf^ 
tinea  they  hire  the  cows,  and  pay  the  owners  in  BBOoey  or  rhf  ran  **    JM 
^«  TVafWfav,  p.  S31.     A  similar  system  exists  in  the  French  Jma.    Owtd 
1^  «oal  lemarkable  points  in  this  interesting  case  of  cwnbination  of  hta 
ia.  lb*  cottidence  which  it  aupposca,  and  wbkb  c^eticaca  bumI  j«aliir,ii 
r  of  tba  poaoM  enplofed. 
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total  want  of  such  variety  at  the  tables  even  of  our  middle 
classes,  and  this  variety  and  abundance  essentially  connected 
vith  the  husbandry  of  small  farmers,  all  these  are  features 
in  the  occupation  of  a  country  by  smsdl  proprietor-farmers, 
which  must  make  the  inquirer  pause  before  he  admits  the 
dogma  of  our  land  doctors  at  home,  that  large  farms  worked 
by  hired  labor  and  great  capital,  can  alone  bring  out  the 
greatest  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  furnish  the  greatest 
supjdy  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country." 

^  4.  Among  the  many  flourishing  regions  of  Germany 
m  which  peasant  properties  prevail,  I  select  the  Palatinate, 
for  the  advantage  of  quoting,  from  an  English  source,  the 
results  of  recei^  personal  observation  of  its  agriculture  and 
its  people.  Mr.  Howitt,  a  writer,  whose  habit  it  is  to  see 
all  English  objects  and  English  socialities  en  beau,  and  who, 
in  treating  of  the  Rhenish  peasantry,  certainly  does  not 
underrate  the  rudeness  of  their  implements  and  the  inferi- 
ority of  their  ploughing,  nevertheless  shows  that  under  the 
invigorating  influence  of  the  feelings  of  proprietorship,  they 
make  up  for  the  imperfections  of  their  apparatus  by  the 
intensity  of  their  application.  ^^  The  peasant  harrows  and 
clears  his  land  till  it  is  in  the  nicest  order,  and  it  is  admira- 
ble to  see  the  crops  which  he  obtains."*  "  The  peasantsf 
are  the  great  and  ever-present  objects  of  country  life. 
They  are  the  great  population  of  the  country,  because  they 
themselves  are  the  possessors.  This  country  is,  in  fact,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of  the  people.     It  is  parcelled 

out  among  the  multitude The  peasants  are 

not,  as  with  us,  for  the  most  part,  totally  cut  ofi*  from  prop- 
erty in  the  soil  they  cultivate,  totally  dependent  on  the 
labor  afforded  by  others — they  are  themselves  the  proprie- 

*  Rwrai  and  Domeitic  Life  of  Germany,  p.  27.  t  Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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ton.  It  is  perhaps  from  this  cause  that  they  are  probably 
the  most  industrious  peasantry  in  the  world.  They  labor 
busily,  early  and  late,  because  they  feel  that  they  are  labor- 
ing for  themselves.  .  .  .  The  German  peasants  work 
hard,  but  they  have  no  actual  want.  Every  man  has  his 
house,  his  orchard,  his  roadside  trees,  commonly  so  heavy 
with  fruit,  that  he  is  obliged  to  prop  and  secure  them  all 
ways,  or  they  would  be  torn  to  pieces.  He  has  his  com 
plot,  his  plot  for  mangel-wurzel,  for  hemp,  and  so  on.  He 
is  his  own  master ;  and  he,  and  every  member  of  his  family, 
have  the  strongest  motives  to  labor.  You  see  the  effect  of 
this  in  that  unremitting  diligence  which  is  beyond  that  of 
the  whole  world  beside,  and  his  economy  which  is  still 
greater.  The  Germans,  indeed,  are  not  so  active  and  lively 
as  the  English.  You  never  see  them  in  a  bustle,  or  as 
though  they  meant  to  knock  off  a  vast  deal  in  a  little  time. 
.  .  .  .  They  are  on  the  contrary,  slow,  but  forever 
doing.  They  plod  on  from  day  to  day,  and  year  to 
year — ^the  most  patient,  untirable,  and  persevering  of  ani- 
mals. The  English  peasant  is  so  cut  off  from  the  idea  of 
property,  that  he  comes  habitually  to  look  upon  it  as  a  thing 
from  which  he  is  warned  by  the  laws  of  the  large  proprie- 
tors, and  becomes,  in  consequence,  spiritless,  purposeless. 
.  .  .  .  The  German  bauer,  on  the  contrary,  looks  on 
the  country  as  made  for  him  and  his  fellow-men.  He  feels 
himself  a  man  ;  he  has  a  stake  in  the  country,  as  good  as 
that  of  the  bulk  of  his  neighbors  ;  no  man  can  threaten  him 
with  ejection,  or  the  workhouse,  so  long  as  he  is  active  and 
economical.  He  walks  therefore  with  a  bold  step;  he 
looks  you  in  the  face  with  the  air  of  a  free  man,  but  of  a 
respectful  one."* 

Of  their  industry,  the  same  writer  thus  further  speaks : 
"  There  is  not  an  hour  of  the  year  in  which  they  do  not 

«  Rural  and  Domutie  Life  of  Oermany,  p.  44. 


find  unceasing  occupation.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  when 
the  weather  permits  them  by  any  means  to  get  out  of  doors^ 
they  are  always  finding  something  to  do.  l»hey  carry  out 
their  manure  to  their  lands  while  the  frost  is  in  them.  If 
there  is  not  frost,  they  are  busy  cleaning  ditches  and  felling 
old  fruit  trees,  or  such  as  do  not  bear  well.  Such  of  them 
as  are  too  poor  to  lay  in  suflScient  stock  of  wood,  find  plenty 
of  work  in  ascending  into  the  mountainous  woods,  and 
teinging  thence  fuel.  It  would  astonish  the  English  com* 
mon  people  to  see  the  intense  labor  with  which  the  Ger- 
mans earn  their  firewood.  In  the  depth  of  frost  and  snow, 
go  into  any  of  their  hills  and  woods,  and  there  you  find 
them  hacking  up  stumps,  cutting  off  branches,  and  gather- 
ing, by  all  means  which  the  official  wood  police  will  allow, 
boughs,  stakes  and  pieces  of  wood,  which  they  convey 
home  with  the  most  incredible  toil  and  patience."  After  a 
deachption  of  their  careful  and  laborious  vineyard  culture, 
he  continues,*  <^  In  England,  with  its  great  quantity  of  grass 
lands  and  its  large  farms,  so  soon  as  the  grain  is  in,  and  the 
fields  are  shut  up  for  hay  grass,  the  country  seems  in  a  com- 
parative state  of  rest  and  quiet.  But  here  they  are  every- 
where, and  forever,  hoeing  and  mowing,  planting  and  cut- 
ting, weeding  and  gathering.  They  have  a  succession  of 
crops  like  a  market  gardener.  They  have  their  carrots, 
poppies,  hemp,  flax,  saintfoin,  lucerne,  rape,  coleworth,  cab- 
bage, rutabaga,  black  turnips,  Swedish  and  white  turnips, 
teazles,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  mangel-wurzel,  parsnips,  kid- 
ney-beans, field-beans  and  peas,  vetches,  Indian  com,  buck- 
wheat, madder  for  the  manufacturer,  potatoes,  their  great 
crop  of  tobacco,  millet — all,  or  the  greater  part,  under  the 
family  management,  in  their  own  family  allotments.  They 
have  had  these  things  first  to  sow,  many  of  them  to  trans- 
plant, to  hoe,  to  weed,  to  clear  off  insects,  to  top ;  many  of 
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them  to  mow  and  gather  in  successive  crops.  They  hare 
their  water-meadows,  of  which  kind  almost  all  their  mead- 
ows are,  to  fl«od,  to  mow,  and  reflood ;  water-courses  to 
re-open  and  to  make  anew ;  their  early  fruits  to  gather,  to 
bring  to  market  with  their  green  crops  of  vegetables ;  their 
cattle,  sheep,  calves,  foals,  most  of  them  prisoners,  and 
poultry  to  look  after ;  their  vines,  as  they  shoot  rampantly 
in  the  summer  heat,  to  prune,  and  thin  out  the  leaves  when 
they  are  too  thick ;  and  any  one  may  imagine  what  a  scene 
of  incessant  labor  it  is." 

This  interesting  sketch,  to  the  general  truth  of  which 
any  observant  traveller  in  that  highly  cultivated  and  popu« 
lous  region  can  bear  witness,  accords  with  the  more  elabo- 
rate delineation  by  a  distinguished  inhabitant.  Professor 
Rau,  in  his  little  treatise  "  On  the  Agriculture  of  the  Pala- 
tinate."* M.  Rau  bears  testimony  not  only  to  the  industry, 
but  to  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  peasantry;  their 
judicious  employment  of  manures,  and  excellent  rotation 
of  crops;  the  progressive  improvement  of  their  agricul- 
ture for  generations  past,  and  the  spirit  of  further  improve- 
ment which  is  still  active.  "  The  indefatigableness  of  the 
country  people,  who  may  be  seen  in  activity  all  the  day 
and  all  the  year,  and  are  never  idle,  because  they  make  a 
good  distribution  of  their  labors,  and  find  for  every  interval 
of  time  a  suitable  occupation,  is  as  well  known  as  their 
zeal  is  praiseworthy  in  turning  to  use  every  circumstance 
which  presents  itself,  in  seizing  upon  every  useful  novelty 
which  offers,  and  even  in  searching  out  new  and  advantage- 
ous methods.  One  easily  perceives  that  the  peasant  of  this 
district  has  reflected  much  on  his  occupation :  he  can  give 
reasons  for  his  modes  of  proceeding,  even  if  those  reasons 
are  not  always  tenable ;  he  is  as  exact  an  observer  of  pro- 


*   Ueber  die  Landwirthschafi  der  Rheinpfalz^  und  iiubetondere  in  der  Htidel 
hergtr  Gtgend,    Von  D.  Karl  Heinrich  Rau.    Heidelberg,  1830. 
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portions  as  it  is  possible  to  be  from  memory,  without  the 
aid  of  figures ;  he  attends  to  such  general  signs  of  the 
times  as  appear  to  augur  to  him  either  benefit  or  harm."* 

^  5.  But  the  most  decisive  example  in  opposition  to 
the  English  prejudice  against  cultivation  by  peasant  propri- 
etors, is  the  case  of  Belgimn.  The  soil  is  originally  one  of 
the  worst  in  Europe.  "  The  provinces,"  says  Mr.  McCul- 
loch,t "  of  West  and  East  Flanders,  and  Hainault,  form  a 
far-stretching  plain,  of  which  the  luxuriant  vegetation  indi- 
cates the  indefatigable  care  and  labor  bestowed  upon  its  cul- 
tivation ;  for  the  natural  soil  consists  almost  wholly  of  bar- 
ren sand,  and  its  great  fertility  is  entirely  the  result  of  very 
skilful  management  and  judicious  application  of  various 
manures."  There  exists  a  carefully  prepared  systematic 
treatise  on  Flemish  Husbandry,  in  the  Farmer's  Series  of 
the  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The 
writer  observes,!  that  the  Flemish  agriculturists  "  seem  to 
want  nothing  but  a  space  to  work  upon :  whatever  be  the 
quality  or  texture  of  the  soil,  in  time  they  will  make  it 
produce  something.  The  sand  in  the  Campine  can  be 
compared  to  nothing  but  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  which 
they  probably  were  originally.  It  is  highly  interesting  to 
follow  step  by  step  the  progress  of  improvement.  Here 
you  see  a  cottage  and  rude  cow-shed  erected  on  a  spot  of 
the  most  unpromising  aspect.  The  loose  white  sand  blown 
into  irregular  mounds  is  only  kept  together  by  the  roots  of 
the  heath ;  a  small  spot  only  is  leveled  and  surrounded  by 
a  ditch  ;  part  of  this  is  covered  with  young  broom,  part  is 
jdanted  with  potatoes,  and  perhaps  a  small  patch  of  diminu- 
tive clover  may  show  itself;"  but  manures,  both  solid  and 
liquid,  are  collecting,  "and  this  is  the  nucleus  from  which, 


•  Rail,  pp.  15,  16.  t  Oeographicai  DicHonary,  art.  **  Belgimn." 
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in  a  few  years,  a  little  farm  will  spread  around.  ...  If 
there  is  no  manure  at  hand,  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
sown  on  pure  sand,  at  first,  is  broom :  this  grows  in  the 
most  barren  soils ;  in  three  years  is  fit  to  cut,  and  produces 
some  return  in  faggots  for  the  bakers  and  brickmakers. 
The  leaves  which  have  fallen  have  somewh^  enriched  the 
soil,  and  the  fibres  of  the  roots  have  given  a  certain  degree 
of  compactness.  It  may  now  be  ploughed  and  sown  with 
buckwheat,  or  even  with  rye  without  manure.  By  the 
time  this  is  reaped,  some  manure  may  have  been  collected, 
and  a  regular  course  of  cropping  may  begin.  As  soon  as 
clover  and  potatoes  enable  the  farmer  to  keep  cows  and 
make  manure,  the  improvement  goes  on  rapidly  ;  in  a  few 
years  the  soil  undergoes  a  complete  change:  it  becomes 
mellow  and  retentive  of  moistiu^e,  and  enriched  by  the 
vegetable  matter  afforded  by  the  decomposition  of  the  roots 
of  clover  and  other  plants.  .  .  .  After  the  land  has  been 
gradually  brought  into  a  good  state,  and  is  cultivated  in  a 
regular  manner,  there  appears  much  less  difference  between 
the  soils  which  have  been  originally  good,  and  those  which 
have  been  made  so  by  labor  and  industry.  At  least,  the 
crops  in  both  appear  more  nearly  alike  at  harvest,  than  is 
the  case  in  soils  of  different  qualities  in  other  countries. 
This  is  a  great  proof  of  the  excellency  of  the  Flemish  sys- 
tem ;  for  it  shows  that  the  land  is  in  a  constant  state  of 
improvement,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  the  soil  is  compen- 
sated by  greater  attention  to  tillage  and  manuring,  espe- 
cially the  latter." 

The  people  who  labor  thus  intensely,  because  laboring 
for  themselves,  have  practiced  for  centuries  those  principles 
of  rotation  of  crops  and  economy  of  manures,  which  in 
England  are  counted  among  modern  discoveries ;  and  even 
now  the  superiority  of  their  agriculture,  as  a  whole,  to  that 
of  England,  is  admitted  by  competent  judges.  *^  The  cul- 
tivation of  a  poor  light  soil,  or  a  moderate  soil,"  says  the 
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writer  last  quoted,*  ''  is  generally  superior  in  Flanders  to 
that  of  the  most  improved  fanns  of  the  same  kind  in 
Britain.  We  surpass  the  Flemish  farmer  greatly  in  capital, 
in  yaried  implements  of  tillage,  in  the  choice  and  breeding 
of  cattle  and  sheep,"  (though,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity,! they  are  much  "  before  us  in  the  feeding  of  their  cows,") 
<<  and  the  British  farmer  is  in  general  a  man  of  superior 
education  to  the  Flemish  peasant.  But  in  the  minute 
attention  to  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  in  the  management 
and  application  of  manures  of  different  kinds,  in  the  judi* 
cious  succession  of  crops,  and  especially  in  the  economy  of 
land,  so  that  every  part  of  it  shall  be  in  a  constant  state  of 
production,  we  have  still  something  to  learn  from  the 
Flemings,"  land  not  from  an  instructed  and  enterprising 
Fleming  here  and  there,  but  from  the  general  practice. 

Much  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  part  of  the  country 
consists  of  peasant  properties,  managed  by  the  proprietors, 
always  either  wholly  or  partly  by  spade  husbandry.^ 
"  When  the  land  is  cultivated  entirely  by  the  spade,  and  no 
horses  are  kept,  a  cow  is  kept  for  every  three  acres  of  land, 
and  entirely  fed  on  artificial  grasses  and  roots.  This  mode 
of  cultivation  is  principally  adopted  in  the  Waes  district, 
where  properties  are  very  small.  All  the  labor  is  done  by 
the  different  members  of  the  family ;"  children  soon  begin- 
ning ^<  to  assist  in  various  minute  operations,  according  to 
their  age  and  strength,  such  as  weeding,  hoeing,  feeding  the 
cows.  If  they  can  raise  rye  and  wheat  enough  to  make 
their  bread,  and  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  and  clover,  for  the 
cows,  they  do  well ;  and  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  their 
rape-seed,  their  flax,  their  hemp,  and  their  butter,  after 
deducting  the  expense  of  manure  purchased,  which  is 
always  considerable,  gives  them  a  very  good  profit.  Sup- 
posing the  whole  extent  of  the  land  to  be  six  acres,  which 

^  FkmM  HuakmAy,  p.  Z.  fDiid.,  p.  13.  |  B)id.,  pp.  73  «<  t^e* 
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i»  not  an  uncommon  occupation,  and  which  one  man  can 
manage  ;"  then,  (after  describing  the  cultivation,)  '^  if  a  man 
with  his  wife  and  three  young  children  are  considered  as 
equal  to  three  and  a  half  grown-up  men,  the  family  will 
require  thirty-nine  bushels  of  grain,  forty-nine  bushels  of 
potatoes,  a  fat  hog,  and  the  butter  and  milk  of  one  cow : 
an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  will  produce  the  grain  and  pota- 
toes, and  allow  some  corn  to  finish  the  fattening  of. the  hog, 
which  has  the  extra  buttermilk ;  another  acre  in  clover, 
carrots,  and  potatoes,  together  with  the  stubble  turnips,  will 
more  than  feed  the  cow ;  consequently  two  and  a  half  acres 
of  land  are  sufficient  to  feed  this  family,  and  the  produce  of 
the  other  three  and  a  half  may  be  sold  to  pay  the  rent  or  the 
interest  of  purchase-money,  wear  and  tear  of  implements, 
extra  manure,  and  clothes  for  the  family.  But  these  acres 
are  the  most  profitable  on  the  farm,  for  the  hemp,  flax,  and 
colza  are  included ;  and  by  having  another  acre  in  clover 
and  roots,  a  second  cow  can  be  kept,  and  its  produce  sold. 
We  have,  therefore,  a  solution  of  the  problem  how  a  family 
can  live  and  thrive  on  six  acres  of  moderate  land."  After 
showing  by  calculation  that  this  extent  of  land  can  be  cul- 
tivated ill  the  most  perfect  manner  by  the  family  without 
any  aid  from  hired  labor,  the  writer  continues,  "  In  a  farm 
of  ten  acres  entirely  cultivated  by  the  spade,  the  addition 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  to  the  members  of  the  family  will 
render  all  the  operations  more  easy ;  and  with  a  horse  and 
cart  to  carry  out  the  manure,  and  bring  home  the  produce, 
and  occasionally  draw  the  harrows,  fifteen  acres  may  be 
very  well  cultivated.  .  .  .  Thus  it  will  be  seen,"  (this  is 
the  result  of  some  pages  of  details  and  calculations,*] 
"  that  by  spade  husbandry,  an  industrious  man  with  a  small 
capital,  occupying  only  fifteen  acres  of  good  light  land, 
may  not  only  live  and  bring  up  a  family,  paying  a  good 

*  Fkmi$h  Hutbamdry,  p.  81. 
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Dunes,  which  he  very  obligingly  showed  me.  Between 
the  town  and  that  place  is  a  great  number  of  neat  little 
houses,  built  each  with  its  garden,  and  one  or  two  fields 
inclosed,  of  most  wretched  blowing  dune  sand,  naturally 
as  white  as  snow,  but  improved  by  industry.  The  magic 
of  property  turns  sand  to  gold."  And  again  :*  "  Going  out 
of  Gauge,  I  was  surprised  to  find  by  far  the  greatest  exertion 
in  irrigation  which  I  had  yet  seen  in  France  ;  and  then 
passed  by  some  steep  mountains,  highly  cultivated  in 
terraces.  Much  watering  at  St,  Lawrence.  The  scenery 
very  interesting  to  a  farmer.  From  Gauge,  to  the  mountain 
of  rough  ground  which  I  crossed,  the  ride  has  been  the 
most  interesting  which  I  have  taken  in  France ;  the  efforts 
of  industry  the  most  vigorous;  the  animation  the  most 
lively.  An  activity  has  been  here,  that  has  swept  away  all 
diflSculties  before  it,  and  has  clothed  the  very  rocks  with 
verdure.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  common  sense  to  ask 
the  cause ;  the  enjoyment  of  property  must  have  done  it. 
Give  a  man  the  secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he 
will  turn  it  into  a  garden  ;  give  him  a  nine  years'  lease  of  a 
garden,  and  he  will  convert  it  into  a  desert." 

In  his  description  of  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
Western  Pyrenees,  he  speaks  no  longer  from  surmise,  but 
from  knowledge.  "  Takef  the  road  to  Moneng,  and  come 
presently  to  a  scene  which  was  so  new  to  me  in  France, 
that  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes.  A  succession  of 
many  well-built,  tight,  and  comfortable  farming  cottages, 
built  of  stone,  and  covered  with  tiles  ;  each  having  its  little 
garden,  inclosed  by  dipt  thorn-hedges,  with  plenty  of 
peach  and  other  fruit  trees,  some  fine  oaks  scattered  in  the 
hedges,  and  young  trees  nursed  up  with  so  much  care,  that 
nothing  but  the  fostering  attention  of  the  owner  could  effect 
anything  like  it.     To  every  house  belongs  a  farm,  perfectly 

•  Young,  p.  61.  t  Ih.  p.  66. 
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well  inclosed)  with  grass  borders  mown  and  neatly  kept 
vound  the  com^lBelds,  with  gates  to  pass  from  one  inclosure 
to  another.     There  are  some  parts  of  England  (where  small 
yeomen  still  remain)  that  resemble  this  country  of  Bearn; 
bal  we  have  very  little  that  is  equal  to  what  I  have  seen 
in  this  ride  of  twelve  miles  from  Pau  to  Moneng.     It  is  all 
in  the  hands  of  little  proprietors,  without  the  farms  being 
10  small  as  to  occasion  a  vicious  and  miserable  population. 
An  air  of  neatness,  warmth,  and  comfort  breathes  over  the 
whole.     It  is  visible  in  their  new-built  houses  and  stables ; 
m  their  little  gardens ;  in  their  hedges ;  in  the  courts  before 
their  doors ;  even  in  the  coops  for  their  poultry,  and  the 
ides  for  their  hogs.     A  peasant  does  not  think  of  rendering 
hk  pig  comfortable,  if  his  own   happiness   hang  by  the 
thread  of  a  nine  years'  lease.     We  are  now  in  B^arn,  within 
I  few  miles  of  the  cradle  of  Henry  IV.     Do  they  inherit 
these  blessings  from  that  good  prince  ?  The  benignant  genius 
of  thai  good  monarch  seems  to  reign  still  over  the  country ; 
eieh  peasant  has  the  fowl  in  the  pot^     He  frequently  no- 
tices the  excellence  of  the  agriculture  of  French  Flanders, 
where  the  farms  ''are  all  small,  and  much  in  the  hands 
ef  little  proprietors.'**     In  the  Pays  de  Caux,  also  a  country 
ef  small  properties,  the  agriculture  was  miserable  ;  of  which 
kii  explanation  was  that  it   "  is  a  manufacturing  country, 
and  &rming  is  but  a  secondary  pursuit  to  the  cotton  fabric, 
whieh  spreads  over  the  whole  of  it.^f     The  same  district 
ii  still  a  seat  <^  manufactures,  and  a  country  of  small  pro- 
prietors, and  is  now,  whether  we  judge  from  the  appearance 
ef  the  crops  or  from  the  official  returns,  one  of  the  best  cul- 
tivated in  Prance.    In  ''  Flanders,  Alsace,  and  part  of  Artois, 
as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  France  possesses  a 
iMMbandry  equal  to  our  own."t     These  countries  and  a 
eoosiderable  part  of  Quercy,  ''are  cultivated  more  like  gar- 

•  Toof,  pp.  t«S    •>  t  Ibid.  p.  325.  |  Ibid.  toL  L  p.  357. 
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dens  than  farms.  Periiaps  they  are  too  much  like  garden^ 
from  the  smallness  of  properties."*  In  those  districts  tfao 
admirable  rotation  of  crops,  so  long  practiced  in  Italy,  but 
at  that  time  generally  neglected  in  France,  was  already 
universal.  "  The  rapid  succession  of  crops,  the  harvest  of 
one  being  but  the  signal  of  sowing  immediatdy  for  t 
second,"  (the  same  fact  which  must  strike  all  observers  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine,)  "can  scarcely  be  carried  to  greater 
perfection ;  and  this  is  a  point,  perhaps,  of  all  others  the 
most  essential  to  good  husbandry,  when  such  crops  are  so 
justly  distributed  as  we  generally  find  them  in  these  prov- 
inces ;  cleaning  and  ameliorating  ones  being  made  the  pie** 
paration  for  such  as  foul  and  exhaust." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  Arthur  Young's 
testimony  on  the  subject  of  peasant  properties  is  uniformly 
favorable.  In  Lorraine,  Champagne,  and  elsewhere,  he 
finds  the  agriculture  bad,  and  the  small  proprietors  very 
miserable,  in  consequence,  as  he  says,  of  the  extreme  sub- 
division of  the  land.  His  opinion  is  thus  summed  up  rf — 
"  Before  I  travelled,  I  conceived  that  small  farms,  in  {nto- 
perty,  were^ery  susceptible  of  good  cultivation;  and  that 
the  occupier  of  such,  having  no  rent  to  pay,  might  be  suf- 
ficiently at  his  ease  to  work  improvements  and  carry  on  a 
vigorous  husbandry ;  but  what  I  have  seen  in  France,  has 
greatly  lessened  my  good  opinion  of  them.  In  Flanders,  I 
saw  excellent  husbandry  on  properties  of  30  to  100  acres ; 
but  we  seldom  find  here  such  small  patches  of  property  as 
are  common  in  other  provinces.  In  Alsace,  and  on  the 
Garonne,  that  is,  on  soils  of  such  exuberant  fertility  as  to 
demand  no  exertions,  some  small  properties  also  are  weU 
cultivated.  In  Biarn,  I  passed  through  a  region  of  little 
fieurmers,  whose  appearance,  neatness,  ease,  and  happiness, 
charmed  me ;  it  was  what  property  alone  could,  on  a  small 

•  Young,  ToL  L  p.  864.  f  Dnd.  p.  412« 
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leafey  effect;   but  these  were  by  no  means  contemptibly 
■Ball ;  they  are,  as  I  judged  by  the  distance  from  house  to 
house,  from  40  to  80  acres.     Except  these,  and  a  very  few 
other  instances,  I  saw  nothing  respectable  on  small  proper- 
tieSf  except   a  most  unremitting  industry.     Indeed,  it  is 
necessary  to  impress  on  the  reader's  mind,  that  though  the 
hasbandry  I  met  with,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances  on 
little  properties,  was  as  bad  as  can  well  be  conceived,  yet 
tile  industry  of  the  possessors  was  so  conspicuous,  and  so 
nehtorious,  that  no  commendations  would  be  too  great  for 
it    It  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  property  in  land  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  active  instigator  to  severe  and  incessant 
labor.     And  this  truth  is  of  such  force  and  extent,  that  I 
know  no  way  so  sure  of  carrying  tillage  to  a  mountain  top, 
»  by  permitting  the  adjoining  villagers  to  acquire  it  in  pro- 
perty ;  in  fact,  we  see  that  in  the  mountains  of  Languedoc, 
fcCy  they  have  conveyed  earth  in  baskets,  on  their  backs, 
to  form  a  soil  where  nature  had  denied  it." 

The  experience,  therefore,  of  this  celebrated  agricultu- 
liit,  and  apostle  of  la  grande  culture^  may  be  said  to  be, 
that  the  effect  of  small  properties,  cultivated  by  peasant  pro- 
prietors, is   admirable,  when   they  are   not  too  small ;  so 
anall,  namely,  as  not  fully  to  occupy  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  family ;  for  he  often  complains,  with  great  apparent 
of  the  quantity  of  idle  time  which  the  peasantry 
on  their  hands  when  the  land  was  in  very  small  por- 
notwithstanding  the  ardor  with  which  they  toiled  to 
ioqiroTe  their  little  patrimony  in  every  way  which  their 
knowledge  or  ingenuity  could  suggest.     He  recommends, 
aeeordingly,  that  a  limit  of  subdivision  should  be  fixed  by 
' ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  an  indefensible  proposition  in 
if  such  there  are,  where  the  morcellementy  having 
alnttdy  gone  farther  than  the  state  of  capital  and  the  nature 
of  the  staple  articles  of  cultivation  render  advisable,  still 
eaoUnues  progressive.     That  each  peasant  should  have  a 
▼0L.1.  28* 
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patch  {jf  land,  even  in  full  property,  if  it  is  not  sufficient  Ic 
support  him  in  comfort,  is  a  system  with  all  the  disadTan 
tages,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  benefits  of  small  properties 
since  he  must  either  live  in  indigence  on  the  produce  of  hs 
land,  or  depend  as  habitually  if  he  had  no  landed  posses 
sions,  on  the  ws^es  of  hired  labor;  which,  beside,  if  ali 
the  lands  surrounding  him  are  held  in  a  similar  manner,  he 
has  little  prospect  of  finding.  The  benefits  of  peasant  pro- 
perties are  conditional  upon  their  not  being  too  mud 
subdivided ;  that  is,  upon  their  not  being  required  to  mainr 
tain  too  many  persons,  in  proportion  to  the  produce  thai 
can  be  raised  from  them  by  those  persons.  The  queslioi 
resolves  itself,  like  most  questions  respecting  the  conditioi 
of  the  laboring  classes,  into  one  of  population.  Are  smal 
properties  a  stimulus  to  undue  multiplication,  or  a  cheel 
to  it? 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

^  1.  Before  examining  the  influence  of  peasant  prop 
erties  on  the  ultimate  economical  interests  of  the  laboring 
class,  as  determined  by  the  increase  of  population ;  let  U! 
note  the  points  respecting  the  moral  and  social  influence  ol 
that  territorial  arrangement,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
established,  either  by  the  reason  of  the  case,  or  by  the  factj 
and  authorities  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  reader,  new  to  the  subject,  must  have  been  strucl 
with  the  powerful  impression  made  upon  all  the  witnesses 
to  whom  I  have  referred,  by  what  a  Swiss  statistical  write] 
calls  the  '<  almost  superhuman  industry  "  of  peasant  propri 
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^tors.*  On  this  point,  at  least,  authorities  are  unanknous. 
Those  who  have  seen  only  one  country  of  peasimt  proper- 
ties, always  think  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  the  most 
industrious  in  the  world.  There  is  as  little  doubt  among 
•observers,  with  what  feature  in  the  condition  of  the  peas- 
antry this  preeminent  industry  is  connected.  It  is  <^  the 
magic  of  property"  which,  in  the  words  of  Arthur  Young, 
^  turns  sand  into  gold."  The  idea  of  property  does  not, 
'however,  necessarily  imply  that  there  should  be  no  rent, 
any  more  than  that  there  should  be  no  taxes.  It  merely  im- 
plies that  the  rent  should  be  a  fixed  charge,  not  liable  to  be 
raised  against  the  possessor  by  his  own  improvements,  or 
^y  the  will  of  a  landlord.  A  tenant  at  a  quit-rent  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  proprietor ;  a  copyholder  is  not 
less  so  than  a  freeholder.  What  is  wanted  is  perpetuity  of 
possession  on  fixed  terms.  ''  Give  a  man  the  secure  posses- 
sion of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden ;  give 
him  a  nine  years'  lease  of  a  garden,  and  he  will  convert  it 
into  a  desert." 

The  details  which  have  been  cited,  and  those,  still  nMre 
minute,  to  be  found  in  the  same  authorities,  concerning  the 
habitually  elaborate  system  of  cultivation,  and  the  thousand 
devices  of  the  peasant  proprietor  for  making  every  super- 
fluous hour  and  odd  moment  instrumental  to  some  in- 
crease in  the  future  produce  and  value  of  the  land,  will 
explain  what  has  been  said  in  a  previous  chapterf  respect- 
ing the  far  larger  gross  produce  which,  with  anything  like 
parity  of  agricultural  knowledge,  is  obtained,  from  the 
same  quality  of  soil,  on  small  farms,  at  least  when  they 
are  the  property  of  the  cultivator.  The  treatise  on  "  Flem- 
ish  Husbandry "  is   especially  instructive   respecting    the 


•  **Fa9t  nbermemehliche  Fkiu."      Der  Canton  Shaffhansen  (ut  aupra) 
p.  63. 

t  Supra,  Book  I.  ch.  ix. 
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means  by  which  untiring,  industry  does  more  than  out- 
weigh inferiority  of  resources,im  perfection  of  implements, 
and  ignorance  of  scientific  theories.  The  peasant  cultiva- 
tion of  Flanders  and  Italy  is  affirmed  to  produce  heavier 
crops,  in  equal  circumstances  of  soil,  than  the  best  cultiva- 
ted districts  of  Scotland  and  England.  It  produces  them, 
no  doubt,  with  an  amount  of  labor  which,  if  paid  for  by 
an  employer,  would  make  the  cost  to  him  more  than  equiv- 
alent to  the  benefit ;  but  to  the  peasant  it  is  not  cost,  it  is 
the  devotion  of  time  which  he  can  spare,  to  a  favorite  pur- 
suit, if  we  should  not  rather  say  a  ruling  passion.* 

^  2.  Another  aspect  of  peasant  properties,  in  which  it 
is  essential  that  they  should  be  considered,  is  that  of  an 

*  Bead  the  graphic  description  by  the  historian  Michelet,  of  the  feelings 
of  a  peasant  proprietor  towards  his  land. 

« Si  nous  Youlons  connaitre  la  pen86e  intime,  la  passion  da  paysan  de 

France,  cela  est  fort  ais6.   Promenons-nous  le  dimanche  dans  la  champagne, 

sniyons-le.    Le  roUk  qui  s'en  ya  Ik-bas  devant  nous.    TL  est  deux  heures ; 

.  s^^emme  est  k  vdpres;   U  est  endimanch^ ;  je  r^ponds  qu'U  va  Yoir  sa 

maltresse. 

«•  Quelle  maftressc  ?  sa  terre. 

"  Je  ne  dis  pas  qu'il  y  aillc  tout  droit.  Non,  il  est  libre  ce  jour-1^,  il  est 
maltre  d'y  allcr  ou  de  n'y  pas  allcr.  N'y  va-t-il  pas  assez  tous  Ics  jours  dc  la 
semaine  ?  Aussi,  il  se  d6tournc,  il  va  aillcurs,  il  affaire  ailleurs.  £t 
pourtant,  il  y  va. 

**  n  est  yrai  qu'il  passait  bien  pr<^8 ;  c'6tait  une  occasion.  H  la  rcgarde, 
mais  apparemment  il  n'y  entrera  pas ;  qu'y  ferait-il  ? — Et  pourtant  U  y 
entre. 

"  Du  moins,  il  est  probable  qu'il  n'y  travaillera  pas ;  il  est  cndimanch^ ; 
U  a  blouse  et  chemise  blanches. — Ricn  n'empdche  cependant  d'oter  quelque 
mauvaisc  hcrbe,  de  rejeter  ccttc  pierrc.  ^U  y  a  bien  encore  cettc  souche 
qui  gdne,  mais  il  n'a  pas  sa  piochc,  sc  sera  pour  dcmain. 

"Alors,  il  croise  ses  bras  ct  s'arrt'te,  regardc,  sorieux,  soucicux.  H 
regarde  longtemps,  tr^s-longtcmps,  et  semble  s'oublier.  A  la  fin,  s'il  se 
eroit  observ6,  s'il  apperyoit  un  passant,  U  s'cloigne  k  pas  lenta.  A  trente 
pas  encore,  il  s'arr^te,  se  retoume,  et  jette  sur  sa  terre  un  dernier  regard* 
regard  profond  et  sombre ;  mais  pour  qui  sait  bien  voir,  il  est  tout  pasaionne, 
ce  regard,  tout  de  coeur,  plein  de  devotion." — Le  PeupL,  par  J.  Michelet, 
lie  partie,  ch.  1. 


ilniment  of  popular  education  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
bat  theory  of  education  that  can  be^  which  can  attach  no 
iportance  to  such  an  instrument.  Books  and  schooling 
9  absolutely  necessary  to  education ;  but  not  all-sufficient. 
be  mental  faculties  will  be  most  developed  where  they 
i  most  exercised ;  and  what  gives  more  exercise  to  them 
m  the  having  a  multitude  of  interests,  none  of  which  can 
neglected,  and  which  can  be  provided  for  only  by  varied 
brts  of  will  and  intelligence  ?  Some  of  the  disparagers 
small  properties  lay  great  stress  on  the  cares  and  anxie- 
8  which  beset  the  peasant  proprietor  of  the  Rhineland 
Flanders.  It  is  precisely  those  cares  and  anxieties 
\uch  tend  to  make  him  a  superior  being  to  an  English  day 
M>rer.  It  is,  to  be  siure,  rather  abusing  the  privilege  o( 
T  argument  to  represent  the  condition  of  a  day  laborer 
not  an  anxious  one.  I  can  conceive  no  circumstances  in 
lich  he  is  free  from  anxiety  where  there  is  a  possibility 
being  out  of  employment ;  unless  he  has  access  to  a  pro- 
le  dispensation  of  parish  pay,  and  no  shame  or  reluctance 
demanding  it;  then  indeed  he  may  feel  with  the  old 
ggerel, 

«  Hang  sorrow,  cast  away  care, 

The  parish,  is  bound  to  find  us. 

But  unless  so  shielded,  the  day  laborer  has,  in  the  exi|C 
I  state  of  society  and  population,  many  of  the  anxieties 
lich  have  not  an  invigorating  effect  on  the  mind,  and 
ne  of  those  which  have.  The  position  of  the  peasant 
>prietor  of  Flanders  is  the  reverse.  From  the  anxiety 
lich  chills  and  paralyzes — the  uncertainty  of  having  food 
eat— -few  persons  are  more  exempt :  it  requires  as  rare  a 
Incurrence  of  circumstances  as  the.  potato  failure,  com* 
led  with  a  imiversal  bad  harvest,  to  bring  him  within 
ich  of  that  danger.  His  anxieties  are  the  ordinary  vici»< 
ades  of  mare  and  less  ;  his  cares  are  that  he  takes  his  fair 
ire  of  the  business  of  life ;  that  be  is  a  free  hiunan  being, 
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and  not  perpetually  a  child,  which  seems  to  be  the  approved 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing philanthropy.  He  is  no  longer  a  being  of  a  diiferent 
order  from  the  middle  classes ;  he  has  pursuits  and  objects 
like  those  which  occupy  them,  and  give  to  their  intellects 
the  greatest  part  of  the  cultivation  which  they  receive.  If 
there  is  a  first  principle  in  intellectual  education,  it  is  this— 
that  the  discipline  which  does  good  to  the  mind  is  that  in 
which  the  mind  is  active,  not  that  in  which  it  is  passive. 
The  secret  for  developing  the  feu^ulties  is  to  give  them  much 
to  do,  and  much  inducement  to  do  it.  Few  things  surpass 
in  this  respect  the  occupations  and  interests  created  by  the 
ownership  and  cultivation  of  land.  This  detracts  nothing 
from  the  importance,  and  even  necessity,  of  other  kinds  of 
mental  cultivation.  The  possession  of  property  will  not 
prevent  the  peasant  from  being  coarse,  selfish,  and  narrow- 
minded.  These  things  depend  onher  ot  influences,  and 
other  kinds  of  instruction.  But  this  great  stimulus  to  one 
kind  of  mental  activity,  in  no  way  impedes  any  other 
means  of  intellectual  development.  On  the  contrary,  by 
cultivating  the  habit  of  turning  to  practical  use  every  frag- 
ment  of  knowledge  acquired,  it  helps  to  render  that  school- 
ing and  reading  fruitful,  which  without  some  such  auxil- 
isty  influence  are  in  too  many  cases  like  seed  thrown  on  a 
rock. 

^  3.  It  is  not  to  the  intelligence  alone,  that  the  situa^ 
tion  of  a  peasant  proprietor  is  full  of  improving  influences. 
It  is  no  less  propitious  to  the  moral  virtues  of  prudence, 
temperance,  and  self-control.  The  laborer  who  possesses 
jMToperty,  *^  whether  he  can  read  and  write,  or  not,  has,"  as 
Mr.  Laing  remarks,*  *^an  educated  mind:  he  has  fore- 
thought, caution,  and  reflection  guiding  every  action ;  he 

*  Beiidence  in  Nonoay,  p.  20» 
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knows  the  value  of  restraint,  and  is  in  the  constant  habitual 
practice  of  it.     It  is  remarkable  how  this  general  proposi- 
tion 18  borne  out  by  the  character  of  the  rural  population 
in  almost  every  civilized  country  where  peasant  properties 
aie  frequent.    Day  laborers,  where  the  laboring  class  mainly 
consists  of  them,  are  usually  improvident ;  they  spend  care- 
lessly to  the  full  extent  of  their  means,  and.  let  the  future 
ihift  for  itself.     This  is  so  notorious,  that  many  persons, 
otherwise  well  affected  to  the  laboring  classes,  hold  it  as  a 
fxed  opinion,  that  an  increase  of  wages  would  do  them 
little  good,  unless  accompanied  by  at  least  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  their  tastes  and  habits.     The  tendency  of 
peasant  proprietors,  and  of  those  who  hope  to  become  pro- 
prietors, is  to  the  contrary  extreme — to  take  even  too  much 
Aooght  for  the  morrow.     They  are  oftener  accused  of  pe- 
nnriousness  than  of  prodigality.     They   deny   themselves 
Msooable  indulgences,  and  live  wretchedly,  in   order  to 
economize.     In  Switzerland,  almost  everybody  saves,  who 
hat  any  means  of  saving ;  the  case  of  the  Flemish  farmers 
I  have   already   noticed:    among   the   French,  though   a 
pieasure-loving,  and  reputed  to  be  a  self-indulgent  people, 
die  spirit  of  thrift  is  diffused  through  the  rural  population 
in  a  manner  most  gratifying  as  a  whole,  and  which  in  indi- 
Tidoal  instances  errs  rather  on  the  side  of  excess  than  defect. 
Among  those  who,  from  the  hovels  in  which  they  live,  and 
the  herbs  and  roots  which  constitute  their  diet,  are  mistaken 
hy  travellers  for  proofs  and  specimens  of  general  indigence, 
dKre  are  numbers  who  have  hoards  in  leather  bags,  con- 
sisting of  sums  in  five  franc  pieces,  which  they  keep  by 
ftmm  perhaps  a  whole  generation,  imless  brought  out  to  be 
expended  in  their  most  cherished  gratification — ^the  pur- 
ckMe  of  land.     If  there  is  a  moral  inconvenience  attached 
l»  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  peasantry  have  land,  it  is 
the  danger  of  their  being  too  careful  of  their  pecuniary 
i;  of  its  making  them  crafty,  and  <<  calculating" 
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in  the  objectionable  sense.  The  French  peasant  is  nb 
simple  countryman,  no  downright  "paysan  du  Danube;" 
both  in  fact  and  in  fiction  he  is  now  '<le  rus£  paysan." 
That  is  the  stage  which  he  has  reached  in  the  progressive 
development  which  the  constitution  of  things  has  imposed 
on  human  intelligence  and  huinan  emancipation.  But 
some  excess  in  this  direction  is  a  small  and  a  passing  evil 
compared  with  recklessness  and  improvidence  in  the  labor- 
ing classes,  and  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  inestimable 
worth  of  the  virtue  of  self-dependence,  as  the  general  char- 
acteristic of  a  peoj^e  ;  a  virtue  which  is  one  of  the  first  con- 
ditions of  excellence  in  a  human  charactef — ^the  stock  on 
which  if  the  other  virtues  are  not  grafted,  they  have  sel- 
dom £Lny  firm  root ;  a  quality  indispensable  in  the  case  of  a 
laboring  class,  even  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  physical  com- 
fbrt ;  and  by  which  the  peasantry  of  France,  and  of  most 
European  countries  of  peasant  j»ropriet<»rs,  are  distinguished 
beyond  any  other  laboring  population. 

^  4.  Is  it  likely,  that  a  state  of  economical  relations  so 
conducive  to  frugality  and  prudence  in  every  other  respect, 
Should  be  prejudicial  to  it  in  the  cardinal  point  of  increase 
of  population  ?  That  it  is  so,  is  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Inost  of  those  English  political  economists  who  have  writ- 
ten anything  about  the  matter.  Mr.  McCulloch's  opinion 
is  well  known.  Mr.  Jones  affirms,*  that  "  a  peasant  popula- 
tion, raising  their  own  wages  from  the  soil,  and  consuming 
them  in  kind,  are  universally  acted  upon  very  feebly  by 
internal  checks,  or  by  motives  disposing  them  to  restraint. 
The  consequence  is,  that  unless  some  external  cause,  quite 
independent  of  their  will,  forces  such  peasant  cultivators  to 
slacken  their  rate  of  increase,  they  will,  in  a  limited  terri- 
tory, very  rapidly  approach  a  state  of  want  and  penury,  and 

•  Afoy  an  ih$  DittnMum  of  WtiaUh,  p.  146. 
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will  be  stopped  at  last  only  by  the  physical  impossibility  of 
procuring  subsistence."  He  elsewhere*'  speaks  of  such  a 
peasantry  as  ^'  exactly  in  the  condition  in  which  the  animal 
disposition  to  increase  their  numbers  is  checked  by  the  few- 
est of  those  balancing  motives  and  desires  which  regulate 
the  increase  of  superior  ranks  or  of  more  civilized  people." 
The  "causes  of  this  peculiarity,"  Mr.  Jones  promises  to 
point  out  in  a  subsequent  work,  which  has  never  yet  made 
its  appearance :  I  am  totally  unable  to  conjecture  from  what 
theory  of  hiunan  nature,  and  of  the  motives  which  influ- 
eace  hiunan  conduct,  he  will  derive  them.  Arthur  Young 
isumes  the  same  ^'  peculiarity"  as  a  fact ;  but,  although 
not  much  in  the  habit  of  qualifying  his  opinions,  he  does 
not  push  his  doctrine  to  so  violent  an  extreme  as  Mr.  Jones; 
htving,  as  we  have  seen,  himself  testified  to  various  instances 
io  which  peasant  populations,  such  as  Mr.  Jones  speaks  of, 
vere  not  tending  to  '^  a  state  of  want  and  penury,"  and 
vere  in  no  danger  whatever  of  coming  in  contact  with 
^'physical  impossibility  of  procuring  subsistence." 

That  there  should  be  discrepancy  of  experience  on  this 
Butter,  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  Whether  the  labor- 
ing people  live  by  land  or  by  wages,  they  have  always 
lutherto  multiplied  up  to  the  limit  set  by  their  habitual 
ttandard  of  comfort.  When  that  standard  was  low,  not 
ciceeding  a  scanty  subsistence,  the  size  of  properties,  as 
well  as  the  rate  of  wages,  has  been  kept  down  to  what 
vonld  barely  support  life.  Extremely  low  ideas  of  what  is 
for  subsistence,  are  perfectly  compatible  with 
properties ;  and  if  a  people  have  always  been  used 
to  porerty,  and  habit  has  reconciled  them  to  it,  there  will 
be  OTei^populatioUi  and  excessive  subdivision  of  land.    But 

i  is  not  to  the  purpose.     The  true  question  is,  supposing 


•  JBMy  on  <JW  Dutrilmium  of  WmUtk,  p.  68. 
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a  peasantry  to  possess  land  not  insufficient  but  sufficient 
for  tKeir  comfortable  support,  are  they  more,  or  less,  likely 
to  fall  from  this  state  of  comfprt  through  improvident  mul- 
tiplication, than  if  they  were  living  in  an  equally  comforta- 
ble manner  as  hired  laborers  ?  All  a  priori  considerations 
are  in  favor  of  their  being  less  likely.  The  dependence  of 
wages  on  population  is  a  matter  of  speculation  and  disons- 
sion.  That  wages  would  fall  if  population  were  much 
increased,  is  often  a  matter  of  real  doubt,  and  always  a 
thing  which  requires  some  exercise  of  the  reflecting  faculty 
for  its  intelligent  recognition.  But  every  peasant  can  sat- 
isfy himself,  from  evidence  which  he  can  fully  appreciate, 
whether  his  piece  of  land  can  be  made  to  support  several 
families  in  the  same  comforts  in  which  it  supports  one. 
Few  people  like  to  leave  to  their  children  a  worse  lot  in 
life  than  their  own.  The  parent  who  has  land  to  leave,  is 
perfectly  able  to  jifdge  whether  the  children  can  live  upon 
it  or  not ;  but-  people  who  are  supported  by  wages,  see  no 
reason  why  their  sons  should  be  unable  to  support  them- 
selves in  the  same  way,  and  trust  accordingly  to  chance. 
"  In  even  the  most  useful  and  necessary  arts  and  manufac- 
tures," says  Mr.  Laing,*  "  the  demand  for  laborers  is  not  a 
seen,  known,  steady,  and  appreciable  demand ;  but  it  is  so 
in  husbandry"  under  small  properties.  "  The  labor  to  be 
done,  the  subsistence  that  labor  will  produce  out  of  his 
portion  of  land,  are  seen  and  known  elements  in  a  man's 
calculation  upon  his  means  of  subsistence.  Can  his  square 
of  land,  or  can  it  not,  subsist  a  family  ?  Can  he  marry,  or 
not?  are  questions  which  every  man  can  answer  without 
delaj,  doubt,  or  speculation.  It  is  the  depending  on 
chance,  ^vile^e  judgment  has  nothing  clearly  set  before  it, 
that  causes  Backless,  improvident  marriages  in  the  lower,  as 
in  the  higher  eiasses,  and  produces  among  us  the  evils  of 

*  JTofof  of  a  Traveller,  p.  46. 
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orer-population ;  and  chance  necessarily  enters  into  every 
man's  calculations,  when  certainty  is  removed  altogether ; 
as  it  is,  where  certain  subsistence  is,  by  our  distribution  of 
property,  the  lot  of  but  a  small  portion  instead  of  about 
two  thirds  of  the  people." 

There  never  has  been  a  writer  more  keenly  sensible  of 
the  evils  brought  upon  the  laboring  classes  by  excess  of 
population,  than  Sismondi,  and  this  is  one  of  the  grounds 
of  his  earnest  advocacy  of  peasant  properties.      He  had 
ample  opportunity,  in  more  countries  than  one,  for  judging 
of  their  effect  on  population.     Let  us  see  his  testimony. 
"  In  the  countries  in  which  cultivation  by  small  proprietors 
Aill  continues,  population  increases  regularly  and  rapidly 
until  it  has  attained  its  natural  limits ;  that  is  to  say,  inher- 
kanoes  continue  to  be  divided  and  subdivided  among  sev- 
eral sons,  as  long  as,  by  an  increase  of  labor,  each  family 
can  extract  an  equal  income  from  a  smaller  portion  of  land. 
A  lather  who  possessed  a  vast  extent  of  natural  pasture, 
divides  it  among  his  sons,  and  they  turn  it  into  fields  and 
meadows ;  his  sons  divide  it  among  their  sons,  who  abolish 
fidlows ;  each  improvement  in  agricultural  knowledge  ad- 
mits of  another  step  in  the  subdivision  of  property.     But 
there  is  no  danger  lest  the  proprietor  should  bring  up  his 
children   to  make  beggars  of  them.     He  knows  exactly 
what  inheritance  he  has  to  leave  them ;  he  knows  that  the 
kw  will  divide  it  equally  among  them ;  he  sees  the  limit 
beyond  which  this  division  would  make  them  descend  from 
the  rank  which  he    has  himself  filled,  and  a  just  family 
pride,  common  to  the  peasant  and  to  the  nobleman,  makes 
him  abstain  from  summoning  into  life,  children  for  whom 
be  cannot  properly  provide.    If  more  are  born,  at  least  they 
io  not  marry,  or  they  agree  among  themsf^lves,  which  of 
jereral    brothers   shall    [)crj)otuatc   the  family.     It    is   not 
found  that   in   the  Swiss  cantons,  the  j)atrinionies  of  the 
peannts  arc  ever  so  divided  as  to  reduce  them  below  an 
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honorable  competence,  although  the  habit  of  foreign  sef- 
vice,  by  opening  to  the  children  a  career  indefinite  and 
uncalculable,  sometimes  calls  forth  a  superabundant  popu- 
lation."* 

There  is  similar  testimony  respecting  Norway.  Though 
there  is  no  law  or  custom  of  primogeniture,  and  no  manu- 
factures to  take  off  a  surplus  population,  the  subdivision  <rf 
property  is  not  carried  to  an  injurious  extent.  "  The  divis- 
ion of  the  land  among  children,"  says  Mr.  Laing  ,t  "  appeals 
not,  during  the  thousand  years  it  has  been  in  operation, 
to  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  landed  properties 
to  the  minimum  size  that  will  barely  support  human  ex- 
istence. I  have  counted  from  five  and  twenty  to  forty 
cows  upon  f&rms,  and  that  in  a  country  in  which  the  farmer 
must,  for  at  least  seven  months  in  the  year,  have  winter 
provender  and  houses  provided  for  all  the  cattle.  It  is 
evident  that  some  cause  or  other,  operating  on  aggregation 
of  landed  property,  counteracts  the  dividing  effects  of  pai^ 
tition  among  children.  That  cause  can  be  no  other  than 
what  I  have  long  conjectured  would  be  effective  in  such  a 
social  arrangement ;  viz.,  that  in  a  country  where  land  is 
held,  not  in  tenancy  merely,  as  in  Ireland,  but  in  full  own- 
ership, its  aggregation  by  the  deaths  of  coheirs,  and  by  the 
marriages  of  female  heirs  among  the  body  of  land-holders, 
will  balance  its  subdivision  by  the  equal  division  of  chil- 
dren. The  whole  mass  of  property  will,  I  conceive,  be 
found  in  such  a  state  of  society  to  consist  of  as  many  estates 
of  the  class  of  £1000,  as  many  of  £100,  as  many  of  £10 
a  year,  at  one  period  as  at  another."  That  this  should 
happen,  supposes  diffused  through  society  a  very  effica- 
cious prudential  check  to  population ;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  give  part  of  the  credit  of  this  prudential  restraint  to  the 

*  Nouveauz  Principes,  Book  HI.  ch.  3. 
t  Residence  in  Nonoay,  p.  18. 
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peculiar  adaptation  of  the  peasant-proprietary  system  for 
fostering  it. 

But  the  experience  which  most  decidedly  contradicts  the 
asserted  tendency  of  peasant  proprietorship  to  produce  ex- 
cess of  population,  is  the  case*  of  France.    In  that  country 
the  experiment  is  not  tried  in  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, a  large  proportion  of  the  properties  being  too  small. 
The  number  of  landed  proprietors  in  France  is  not  exactly 
ascertained,  but  on  no  estimate  does  it  fall  much  short  of 
fiTe  millions  ;  which,  on  the  lowest  calculation  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  to  a  family,  (and  for  France  it  ought  to  be  a 
low  calculation,)  shows  much  more  than  half  the  population 
tt  either  possessing,  or  entitled  to  inherit,  landed  property. 
k  majority  of  the  properties  are  so  small  as  not  to  afford  a 
nbsistence  to  the  proprietors,  of  whom,  according  to  some 
computations,  as  many  as  three  millions  are  obliged  to  eke 
out  their  means  of  support  either  by  working  for  hire,  or  by 
taking  additional  land,  generally  on  metayer  tenure.    When 
the  property  possessed  is  not  sufficient  to  relieve  the  pos- 
lenor  from  dependence  on  wages,  the  condition  of  a  pro- 
frietor  loses  much  of  its  characteristic  efficacy  as  a  check 
to  over-population  ;   and  if  the  prediction  so  often  made 
in  England  had  been  realized,  and  France  had  become  a 
^pauper  warren,"  the  experiment  would  have  proved  no- 
thing against  the  tendencies  of  the  same  system  of  agricul- 
tural economy  in  other  circumstances.     But  what  is  the 
hex  ?     That  the  rate  of  increase  of  the   French  population 
k  the  slowest  in    Europe.     During  the  generation  which 
the  Revolution  raised  from  the  extreme  of  hopeless  wretch- 
edness to  sudden  abundance,  a  great  increase  of  population 
took  place.     But  a  generation  has  grown  up,  which,  having 
been  bom  in   improved  circumstances,  has  not  learnt  to  be 
miserable ;  and  upon  them  tlie  spirit  of  tlirift  operates  most 
conspicuously,  in  keeping  the  increase  of  jwpulation  within 
the  increase  of  national  wealth.     In  a  table,  drawn  up  by 
▼OL.  I.  29* 
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idly,  has  caused  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  class.  The  circumstances  of  that  portion 
of  the  class  who  are  landed  proprietors  are  not  easily  asce^ 
tained  with  precision,  being  of  course  extremely  variable; 
but  the  mere  laborers,  who  derive  no  direct  benefit  from  the 
changes  in  landed  property  which  took  place  at  the  Revo- 
lution, have  unquestionably  much  improved  in  condition 
since  that  period.*  M.  Rau  testifies  to  a  similar  fact  in  the 
case  of  another  country  in  which  the  subdivision  of  land  is 
really  excessive — the  Palatinatcf 

•  **  Les  classes  de  notre  population  qui  n*ont  que  leur  salaire,  oellet  qui, 
par  cette  raison,  sont  les  plus  expo86es  k  Tindigcnce,  sont  aujoordThii 
beaucoup  mieux  pouirues  des  objets  necessaires  k  la  noorritore,  an  kf»- 
ment  et  au  vdtement,  qu'eUes  ne  I'dtaient  au  commencement  da  aii^ele.  . . 
On  peut  appuycr  [ce  fait]  du  t^moignage  de  toutes  les  penonnea  q«i  oat 
souyenir  de  la  premiere  des  6poqucs  compai^es.  .  .  S'Q  restait  des  doatti 
i  cet  6gard,  on  pourrait  facilement  les  dissiper  en  consultant  les  : 
cultivateurs  et  les  anciens  ouvriers,  ainsi  que  nous  Tarons  £ut  i 
dans  diverset  localit^s,  sans  rccontrer  un  seul  t^moignage  contradktaire; 
on  peut  invoquer  aussi  les  renseigncmens  recueillis  k  ce  sujet  par  un  db- 
senrateur  exact,  M.  ViLlerm6  {Tableau  de  FEtat  Phynque  ei  MionU  At 
Ouvriera,  liv.  iL,  ch.  1.)"  From  an  intelligent  work  pubUahed  in  IM, 
Richerches  sur  les  Causes  de  V Indigence,  par  A.  Clement,  pp.  84^.  Hit 
same  writer  speaks  (p.  118)  of  "la  hausse  considerable  qui  a' est  manifest^ 
depuis  1789  dans  le  taux  du  salaire  de  nos  cultivateurs  joumaliers;"  tnd 
adds  the  following  evidence  of  a  higher  standard  of  habitual  requirementi, 
even  in  that  portion  of  the  town  population,  the  state  of  which  is  usually 
represented  as  most  deplorable.  *'  Depuis  quinze  k  vingt  »^n«,  un  changf- 
ment  considerable  s'est  manifest^  dans  les  habitudes  des  ouvriezs  de  nos 
Tilles  manufacturi6res  :  ils  depensent  aujourd'hui  beaucoup  plus  que  par  le 

pass^  pour  le  v^tement  et  la  parure Les  ouvriers  de  cCTtam** 

classes,  tels  que  les  anciens  canuts  de  Lyon,"  (according  to  aU  represeaita- 
tions,  like  their  counterpart,  our  handloom  weavers,  the  very  worst  ptii 
class  of  artisans,)  **  ne  se  montrent  plus  comme  autrefois  oourcrts  da  uSm 
haillons."     (Page  164.) 

t  In  his  little  book  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  Palatinate,  already  dtei 
lie  says  that  the  daily  wages  of  labor,  which  during  the  last  years  of  tks 
war  were  uniisuaUy  high,  and  so  continued  until  1817,  afterwards  sank  l> 
A  lower  money  rate,  but  that  the  prices  of  many  commodities  having  fiSkk 
in  a  stiU  greater  proportion,  the  condition  of  the  people  was  uneqoivooiQj 
improved.    The  food  given  to  faim  laborers  by  their  employcxs  has  sin 
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ktionB  of  yahoui  countries,  that  of  France,  from   1817  to 
1827,  is  stated  at  ^^  per  cent.,  that  of  England  during  a 
fimilar  decennial  period  being  1  y^  annually,  and  that  of  the 
United  States  nearly  3.     According  to  the  official  returns 
as  analyzed  by  M.  Legoyt,*^  the  increase  of  the  population, 
▼hich  from  1801  to  1806  was  at  the  rate  of  1-28  per  cent. 
amiiudly,  averaged  only  0.47  per  cent,  from  1806  to  1831  ; 
from  1831  to  1836  it  averaged  0*60  per  cent.,  from  1836  to 
1841,  0-41  percent.,  and  from  1841  to  1846,  0-68  per  cent.  ; 
bat  M.  Legoyt  is  of  opinion  that  the  population  was  under- 
icated  in  1841,  and  the  increase  between  that  time  and  1846 
consequently  overstated,  and  that  the  real  increase  during 
the  whole  period  was  something  intermediate  between  the 
list  two  averages,  or  not  much  more  than  one  in  two  him- 
died-     Even  this  slow  increase  is  wholly  the  effect  of  a 
diminution  of  deaths ;  the  number  of  births  not  increasing 
u  ill,  while  the  proportion  of  the  births  to  the  population 
ii  constantly  diminishing.f     This  slow  growth  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  people,  while  capital  increases  much  more  rap- 


r  Sm  Beomotmi§te9  for  March  and  May,  1847. 
t  Tka  foUowing  are  the  numben : 

ftmL  1824  to  1828.  i  •"^'^  "^^^  \  981,914.  being  1  in  3230  i^^^VO- 
<       of  births      '  t  pulation. 

•  1129  to  183S,  M  96^,444,      „       1  in  S400        „ 

n  US4  to  18S8,  „  972,993,      „       1  in  34*49        „ 

n  1SJ9  to  1843,  „  970,617,       „       1  in  35*27 

^  1S44  and  1845.  „  983,578,      „      1  in  35*88 

Bi  tke  laet  two  jears  the  births,  according  to  M.  Legoyt,  were  sweUed  by 

Ae  cflSwts  of  a  considerable  immigration.      **  Ccttc  diminution  dee  nalf- 

wmtm^"  ke  obaerrea,  "  en  presence  d'nn  accroisscment  constant,  quoiqoe 

)■•  fBpide.  de  la  poptdation  gfn^rale  et  des  manages,  ne  pent  Mre  attribuft 

mm'moji  jnugycs  de  I'csprit  d'ordre  et  de  pr^riflion  dans  les  families.    (Tett 

#riDcnrB  la  cona^aence  pr6me  de  nos  institutions  ciriles  et  soclales,  qui, 

«B  aaaeaant  chaque  Jour  one  plus  grande  subdirision  de  la  fortune  territo- 

ct  molnlifhfv  de  la  France,  d^rcloppent  au  sein  des  populations  !«■ 

)  de  muaeitaHon  et  de  bien-^tre." 

fm  §amr  departments,  among  which  arc  two  of  the  most  thriring  in  ICor- 

f,  the  deaths  aetnaUy  exceed  the  births. 
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idly,  has  caused  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  class.  The  circumstances  of  that  portion 
of  the  class  who  are  landed  proprietors  are  not  easily  ascer- 
tained with  precision,  being  of  course  extremely  variable  ; 
but  the  mere  laborers,  who  derive  no  direct  benefit  from  the 
changes  in  landed  property  which  took  place  at  the  Revo- 
lution, have  unquestionably  much  improved  in  condition 
since  that  period.*  M.  Rau  testifies  to  a  similar  fact  in  the 
case  of  another  country  in  which  the  subdivision  of  land  is 
really  excessive — ^the  Palatinatcf 

*  **  Lcs  classes  de  notre  population  qui  n'ont  que  leur  salaire,  ceUes  qui, 
par  cette  raison,  sont  les  plus  expos^es  k  Tindigence,  sont  aujourd'hui 
beaucoup  mieux  pouirues  des  objets  neceBsaires  k  la  nouniture,  au  loge- 
ment  et  au  vdtement,  qu'eUes  ne  r^taient  au  commencement  du  si^cle.  .  . 
On  pent  appuycT  [ce  fait]  du  t^moignagc  de  toutes  les  peroonnes  qui  ont 
souyenir  de  la  premiere  des  6poques  compai^es.  .  .  S'il  restait  des  doutes 
i  cet  6gard,  on  pourrait  facilement  les  dissiper  en  consultant  les  anciens 
oultivateurs  et  les  anciens  ouyriers,  ainsi  que  nous  I'avons  fait  nous-mdmes 
dans  diverses  localit^s,  sans  recontrer  un  seul  t^moignage  contradictoire ; 
on  pent  invoquer  aussi  les  renscignemens  recueillis  k  ce  sujet  par  un  ob- 
senrateur  exact,  M.  VUlerm^  {Tableau  de  FEtat  Physique  et  Moral  det 
OuvrierSf  liv.  iL,  ch.  1.)"  From  an  intelligent  work  published  in  1846, 
Richerches  aur  les  Causes  de  rindiffetice,  par  A.  Clement,  pp.  84-5.  The 
same  writer  speaks  (p.  118)  of  "la  hausse  considbrable  qui  s'est  manifestee 
depuis  1789  dans  le  taux  du  salaire  de  noa  cultivatcurs  joumaliers ; "  and 
adds  the  foUoA^ing  evidence  of  a  higher  standard  of  habitual  requirements, 
eren  in  that  portion  of  the  town  population,  the  state  of  which  is  usually 
represented  as  most  deplorable.  *•  Depuis  quinze  k  vingt  ans,  un  change- 
ment  considerable  s'est  manifest^  dans  lcs  habitudes  des  ouvriers  de  nos 
Tilles  manufacturi^res  :  ils  depensent  aujourd'hui  beaucoup  plus  que  par  le 

pa8s6  pour  le  v^tement  et  la  parure Les   ouvriers   de   certaines 

classes,  tels  que  les  anciens  canuts  de  Lyon,"  (according  to  aU  representa- 
tions, like  their  counterpart,  our  handloom  weavers,  the  very  worst  paid 
class  of  artisans,)  "  ne  se  montrent  plus  comme  autrefois  couvcrts  de  sales 
haillons."     (Page  164.) 

t  In  bis  little  book  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  Palatinate,  already  cited, 
be  says  that  the  daily  wages  of  labor,  which  during  the  last  years  of  the 
war  were  unusuaUy  high,  and  so  continued  until  1817,  afterwards  sank  to 
a  lower  money  rate,  but  that  the  prices  of  many  conmiodities  having  fallen 
in  a  still  greater  proportion,  the  condition  of  the  people  was  unequivocally 
improved.    The  food  given  to  farm  laborers  by  their  employers  has  also 
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I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  authentic  instance  which  sup* 
ports  the  assertion  that  rapid  multiplication  is  promoted  by 
peasant  properties.  Instances  may  undoubtedly  be  cited 
of  its  not  being  prevented  by  them,  and  one  of  the  principal 
of  these  is  Belgium ;  the  prospects  of  which,  in  respect  to 
population,  are  at  present  a  matter  of  considerable  uncer- 
tainty. Belgium  has  the  most  rapidly  increasing  population 
on  the  Continent,  and  when  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try require,  as  Ihey  must  soon  do,  that  this  rapidity  should 
be  checked,  there  will  be  a  considerable  strength  of  existing 
habit  to  be  broken  through.  One  of  the  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances is  the  great  power  possessed  over  the  minds  of 
the  peofde  by  the  Catholic  priesthood,  whose  influence  is 
everywhere  strongly  exerted  against  restraining  population. 
As  yet,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  indefati- 
gable industry,  and  great  agricultural  skill  of  the  people^ 
have  rendered  the  existing  rapidity  of  increase  practically 
innocuous ;  the  great  number  of  large  estates  still  undivided, 
affording  by  their  gradual  dismemberment,  a  resource  (at 
the  necessary  augmentation  of  the  gross  produce ;  and  there 
are,  beside,  many  thriving  manufacturing  towns,  and  min- 
ing and  coal  districts,  which  attract  and  employ  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  annual  increase  of  population. 

^  5.  But  even  where  peasant  properties  are  accom- 
panied by  an  excess  of  numbers,  this  evil  is  not  necessarily 


in  quantity  and  quality.  *'Sie  hcutigcn  Tagcs  bcdca- 
tat,  ala  ror  ungefilhr  40  Jahren,  wo  das  Gcnindc  wcnigcr  Flciich 
Hehlapciten,  keinen  Ktsc  zum  Brote  u.  dgl.  crhielt."  (p.  20.)  **  Such 
of  wa^ea,'*  (adds  the  Krofessor.)  "  which  must  be  cstixnatod  not 
;  but  in  the  quantity  of  necessaries  and  conTcnicncM  which  the 
ia  enabled  to  procure,  is  by  universal  admission  a  proof  that  the 
(  ci  caintal  must  hare  incrcaacd."  It  proves  not  only  this,  but  also 
tka  laboriag  population  has  not  increased  in  an  equal  dc^^'oe ;  and 
te  thla  instance,  as  weU  as  in  France,  the  marctUrment  of  the  land,  even 
ezcttsiTe,  has  been  oompatiblo  with  a  stren^ening  of  the  prudontiil 
to  populAtaoa. 
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attended  with  the  additional  economical  disadvantage  of 
too  great  a  subdivision  of  the  land.  It  does  not  follow  be- 
cause landed  property  is  minutely  divided,  that  farms  will 
be  so.  As  large  properties  are  perfectly  compatible  with 
small  farms,  so  are  small  properties  with  farms  of  an  ade- 
quate size ;  and  a  subdivision  of  occupancy  is  not  an  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  even  undue  multiplication  among  peasant 
proprietors.  As  might  be  expected  from  their  admirable 
intelligence  in  things  relating  to  their  occupation,  the  Flem- 
ish peasantry  have  long  learnt  this  lesson.  ^'  The  habit  of 
not  dividing  properties,"  says  M.  Rau,*  "  and  the  opinion 
that  this  is  advantageous,  have  been  so  completely  preserved 
in  Flanders,  that  even  now,  when  a  peasant  dies  leaving 
several  children,  they  do  not  think  of  dividing  his  patrimony, 
though  it  be  neither  entailed  nor  settled  in  trust ;  they  pre- 
fer selling  it  entire,  and  sharing  the  proceeds,  considering 
it  as  a  jewel  which  loses  its  value  when  it  is  divided," 
That  the  same  feeling  must  prevail  widely  even  in  France, 
is  shown  by  the  great  frequency  of  sales  of  land,  amounting 
in  ten  years  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  soil  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  M.  Passy,  in  his  tract  "  On  the  Changes  in  the 
Agricultural  Condition  of  the  Department  of  the  Eure  since 
the  year  ISOO/'f  states  other  facts  tending  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. "  The  ex£tmple,"  says  he,  "  of  this  department 
attests  that  there  does  not  exist,  as  some  writers  have  ima- 
gined, between  the  distribution  of  property  and  that  of  cul- 
tivation, a  connection  which  tends  invincibly  to  assimilate 
them.  In  no  portion  of  it  have  changes  of  ownership  had 
a  perceptible  influence  on  the  size  of  holdings.     While,  in 


*  Page  334  of  the  Brussels  translation.  He  cites  as  an  authority, 
Schwerz,  Landwirthschaftliche  MUtheilungen^  L  185. 

t  One  of  the  important  papers  which  have  appeared  in  the  Jourruti  det 
EamomUtea,  the  monthly  organ  of  most  of  the  enlightened  political  econo- 
mists of  France,  and  doing  great  honor  to  their  knowledge  and  abilitiea, 
H.  Paaay'B  essay  has  been  reprinted  separately  as  a  pamphlet. 
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districts  of  small  fanning,  lands  belonging  to  the  same 
owner  are  ordinarily  distributed  among  many  tenants,  so 
neither  is  it  unconmion,  in  places  where  the  grande  culture 
preTails,  for  the  same  farmer  to  rent  the  lands  of  several 
proprietors.  In  the  plains  of  Vexin,  in  particular,  many 
active  and  rich  cultivators  do  not  content  themselves  with 
m  single  farm ;  others  add  to  the  lands  of  their  principal 
holding,  all  those  in  the  neighborhood  which  they  are  able 
to  hire,  and  in  this  manner  make  up  a  total  extent  which 
in  some  cases  reaches  or  exceeds  two  hundred  hectares," 
(£▼6  hundred  English  acres.)  '<  The  more  the  estates  are 
dismembered,  the  more  frequent  does  this  sort  of  arrange- 
ments become ;  and  as  they  conduce  to  the  interest  of  all 
ecmo^med,  it  is  probable  that  time  will  confirm  them." 

Undue  subdivision,  and  excessive  smallness  of  holdings, 
are  undoubtedly  a  prevalent  evil  in  some  countries  ci 
peaaant  proprietors,  and  particularly  in  parts  of  Germany 
and  France.  The  governments  of  Bavaria  and  Nassau 
hare  thought  it  necessary  to  impose  a  legal  limit  to  sub- 
division, and  the  Prussian  government  unsuccessfully  pro- 
posed the  same,  to  the  States  of  its  Rhenish  provinces. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  will  anywhere  be  found  that  the  petite 
emiture  is  the  system  of  the  peasants,  and  the  grande  culture 
that  of  the  great  landlords ;  on  the  contrary,  wherever  the 
small  properties  are  divided  among  too  many  proprietors,  I 
Mieve  it  to  be  true  that  the  large  properties  also  are  par- 
eeiled  out  among  too  many  fanners,  and  that  the  cause  is 
the  same  in  both  cases,  a  backward  state  of  capital,  skill, 
and  agricultural  enterprise.  There  is  reason  to  beheve  that 
the  subdivision  in  France  is  not  more  excessive  than  is 
aeeounted  for  by  this  cause  ;  that  it  is  diminishing,  not 
increasing ;  and  that  the  terror  expressed  in  some  quarters, 
ai  the  progress  of  the  morcellement,  is  one  of  the  most 
giaondleas  of  real  or  pretended  panics.* 

•  8m  the  Appendix  to  the  ptetent  Yoloxne. 
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If  peasant  properties  have  any  effect  in  promoting  sub- 
diyision  beyond  the  degree  which  corresponds  to  the  agri- 
Qultural  practices  of  the  country,  and  which  is  customary 
on  its  large  estates,  the  cause  must  lie  in  one  of  the  salutary 
influences  of  the  system ;  the  eminent  degree  in  which  it 
promotes  proYidence  on  the  part  of  those  who,  not  being 
yet  peasant  proprietors,  hope  to  become  so.  In  Ekigland, 
wh^e  the  laborer  has  no  investment  for  hia  sayings  but  the 
sayings'  bank,  and  no  position  to  which  he  can  rise  by  any 
exercise  of  economy,  except  perhaps  that  of  a  petty  shop- 
keeper, with  its  chances  of  bankruptcy,  there  is  nothmg 
at  all  resembling  the  intense  spirit  of  thrift  which  takes 
possession  of  one  who,  from  being  a  day  laborer,  can  raise 
himself  by  saving  to  the  condition  of  a  landed  propriety. 
According  to  almost  all  authorities,  the  real  causa  of  the 
m^cellement  is  the  higher  price  which  can  be  obtained  f<« 
Iwd  by  selling  it  to  the  peasantry,  as  an  investment  for 
their  small  accumulations,  than  by  disposing  of  it  entire  to 
some  rich  purchaser  who  has  no  object  but  to  live  on  its 
income  without  improving  it.  The  hope  of  obtaining  such 
an  investment  is  the  most  powerful  of  inducements,  to  those 
who  are  without  land,  to  practice  the  industry,  frugality, 
and  self-restraint,  on  which  their  success  in  this  object  of 
rational  ambition  is  dependent.  In  Flanders,  according  to 
Mr.  Fauche,  the  British  Consul  at  Ostend,*  "  farmers'  sons, 
and  those  who  have  the  means  to  become  fanners,  will 
delay  their  marriage  until  they  get  possession  of  a  farm." 
Once  a  farmer,  the  next  object  is  to  become  a  proprietor. 
"  The  first  thing  a  Dane  does  with  his  savings,"  says  Mr. 
Browne,  the  Consul  at  Copenhagen,t  "is  to  purchase  a 
clock,  then  a  horse  and  cow,  which  he  hires  out,  and  which 
pays  a  good  interest.     Then  his  ambition  is  to  become  a 

*  In  a  communication  to  the  CommiBsionen  of  Poor  Law  Inquiry,  p. 
640  of  their  Foreign  CommunicationB,  Appendix  F  to  their  First  Report, 
t  Ib.26S. 
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petty  {voprietor  ;  and  this  class  of  persons  is  better  off  than 
any  in  Denmark.  Indeed  I  know  of  no  people  in  any 
country  who  have  more  easily  within  their  reach  all  that 
is  really  necessary  for  life  than  this  class,  which  is  very 
large  in  comparison  with  that  of  laborers." 

As  the  result  of  this  inquiry  into  the  direct  operation 
and  indirect  influences  of  peasant  properties,  I  conceive  it 
to  be  established,  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  this  form  of  landed  property  and  an  imperfect 
state  of  the  arts  of  production  ;  that  it  is  favorable  in  quite 
as  many  respects  as  it  is  unfavorable,  to  the  most  effective 
use  of  the  powers  of  the  soil ;  that  no  other  existing  state 
of  agricultoral  economy  has  so  beneficial  an  effect  on  the 
fj  the  intelligence,  the  frugality  and  prudence  of  the 
I,  nor  tends  on  the  whole  so  much  to  discourage 
ipfovident  increase  of  their  numbers ;  and  that  no 
r,  therefore,  is  on  the  whole  so  favorable,  in  the  present 
<tf  their  education,  both  to  their  moral  and  their 
phyveal  welfare.  Whether  and  in  what  these  considera- 
( admit  of  useful  application  to  any  of  the  social  quet- 
i  of  oor  time,  will  be  considered  in  a  future  chapter. 
I.  30 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


OF    METAYERS. 


^  1.  From  the  case  in  which  the  produce  of  land  and 
labor  belongs  undividedly  to  the  laborer,  we  proceed  to  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  divided,  but  between  two  classes  only, 
the  laborers  and  the  land-owners ;  the  character  of  capitalist 
merging  in  the  one  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is 
possible  indeed  to  conceive  that  there  might  be  only  two 
classes  of  persons  to  share  the  produce,  and  that  a  class  of 
capitalists  might  be  one  of  them ;  the  character  of  laborer 
and  that  of  land-owner  being  united  to  form  the  other. 
This  might  occur  in  two  ways.  The  laborers,  though  own- 
ing the  land,  might  let  it  to  a  tenant,  and  work  under  him 
as  hired  servants.  But  this  arrangement,  even  in  the  very 
rare  cases  which  could  give  rise  to  it,  would  not  require 
any  particular  discussion,  since  it  would  not  differ,  in  any 
material  respect,  from  the  thre6fold  system  of  laborers, 
capitalists,  and  landlords.  The  other  case  is  the  not  un- 
common one,  in  which  a  peasant  proprietor  owns  and 
cultivates  the  land,  but  raises  the  little  capital  required,  by 
a  mortgage  upon  it.  Neither  does  this  case  present  any 
important  peculiarity.  There  is  but  one  person,  the  peasant 
himself,  who  has  any  right  or  power  of  interference  in  the 
management.  He  pays  a  fixed  annuity  as  interest  to  a 
capitalist,  as  he  pays  another  fixed  sum  in  taxes  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Without  dwelling  further  on  these  cases,  we 
pass  to  those  which  do  present  marked  features  of  pecu- 
liarity. 

When  the  two  parties  sharing  in  the  produce  are  the 
laborer,  or  laborers,  and  the  land-owner,  it  is  not  a  very 
material  circumstance  in  the  case,  which  of  the  two  fiir- 
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nishes  the  stock,  or  whether,  as  sometimes  happens,  they 
furnish  it,  in  a  determinate,  proportion,  between  them. 
The  essential  difference  does  not  lie  in  this,  but  in  another 
circumstance,  namely,  whether  the  division  of  the  produce 
between  the  two,  is  regulated  by  custom,  or  by  competition. 
We  will  begin  with  the  former  case  ;  of  which  the  metayer 
culture  is  the  principal,  and  in  Europe  almost  the  sole, 
example. 

The  principle  of  the  metayer  system  is  that  the  laborer, 
or  peasant,  makes  his  engagement  directly  with  the  land- 
owner, and  pays,  not  a  fixed  rent,  either  in  money  or  in 
kind,  but  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce,  or  rather  of 
what  remains  of  the  produce  after  deducting  what  is  con- 
ader^  necessary  to  keep  up  the  stock.  The  proportion  is 
QsaaUy,  as  the  name  imports,  one  half;  but  in  several  dis- 
tricts io  Italy  it  is  two  tliirds.  Respecting  the  supply  of 
ftock,  the  custom  varies  from  place  to  place  ;  in  some  places 
the  landlord  furnishes  the  whole,  in  others  half,  in  others 
aome  particular  part,  as  for  instance  the  cattle  and  seed,  the 
laborer  providing  the  implements.*     "  This   connection," 

*  In  Prmoce,  before  the  Revolution,  according  to  Arthur  Young  (i.  403) 
^cre  wwM  great  local  diversity  in  this  respect.  In  Champagne,  "  the  land- 
kfd  eooimonly  finds  half  the  cattle  and  half  the  seed,  and  the  metayer 
libor*  implrmcnta,  and  taxes ;  but  in  some  districts  the  landlord  bears  a 
tkmm  of  these.  In  Koussillon,  the  landlord  pays  half  the  taxes ;  and  in 
Gvienne,  from  Auch  to  Fleuran,  many  landlords  pay  all.  Near  Aguillon, 
«ft  tke  Garonne,  the  metayers  fumlnh  half  the  cattle.  At  Nangis,  in  the 
life  of  France,  I  met  with  an  agreement  for  the  Landlord  to  furnish  live 
ftodu  implements,  harncm,  and  taxes ;  the  metayer  found  labor  and  his 
•vm  capitation  tax  ;  the  landlord  repaired  the  house  and  gates  ;  the  metayer 
A*  vindows ;  the  landlord  provided  seed  the  first  year,  the  metayer  the 
IhK;  in  the  intervening  years  they  supply  half  and  half.  In  the  Hour- 
the  landlord  finds  aU  sorts  of  live  stock,  yet  the  metayer  sells, 
and  buys  at  his  will ;  the  steward  keeping  an  account  of  these 
,  for  the  Landlord  has  half  the  product  of  the  sales,  and  pays  half 
tfbt  purchases."  In  Piedmont,  he  says,  **  the  landlord  commonly  pays  the 
mas  and  repairs  the  buildings,  and  the  tenant  provides  cattle,  implements 
(ii.  161.) 
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says  Sismondi',  speaking  chiefly  of  Tuscany,*^  "  is  often  the 
subject  of  a  contract,  to  define  certain  services  and  certain 
occasional  payments  to  which  the  metayer  binds  himself; 
i^vertheless,  the  differences  in  the  obligations  of  one  such 
contract  and  another  are  inconsiderable ;  usage  governs  alike 
all  these  engagements,  and  supplies  the  stipulations  which 
have  not  been  expressed  ;  and  the  landlord  who  attempted 
to  depart  from  usage,  who  exacted  more  than  his  neigh- 
bor, who  took  for  the  basis  of  the  agreement  anything  but 
the  equal  division  of  the  crops,  would  render  himself  so 
odious,  he  would  be  so  sure  of  not  obtaining  a  metayer 
who  was  an  honest  man,  that  the  contract  of  all  the 
metayers  may  be  considered  as  identical,  at  least  in  each 
province,  and  never  gives  rise  to  any  competition  among 
peasants  in  search  of  employment,  or  any  offer  to  cultivate 
•the  soil  on  cheaper  terms  than  one  another."  To  the  same 
effect  Chateauvieux,!  speaking  of  the  metayers  of  Pied- 
mont. "  They  consider  it "  (the  farm)  "  as  a  patrimony, 
and  never  think  of  renewing  the  lease,  but  go  on  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  on  the  same  terms,  without  writings 
or  registries,  "t 

^  2.     When  the  partition  of  the  produce  is  a  matter  of 
fixed  usage,  not  of  varying  convention,  political  economy 

*  Etude*  mr  VEoonomie  Politique^  6me  essai :  De  la  condition  des  Cnlti- 
Tateurs  en  Toscane. 

t  Letter*  f mm  Italy,     I  quote  from  Dr.  Rigby's  translation  (p.  22). 

X  This  virtual  fixity  of  tenure  is  not,  however,  universal  even  in  Italy ; 
and  it  is  to  its  absence  that  Sismondi  attributes  the  inferior  condition  of 
the  metayers  in  some  provinces  of  Naples,  in  Lucca,  and  in  the  Riviera  of 
Genoa ;  where  the  landlords  obtain  a  larger  (though  still  a  fixed)  share  of 
the  produce.  In  those  countries  the  cultivation  is  splendid,  but  the  people 
"WTetchedly  poor.  **  The  same  misfortune  would  probably  have  befallen  the 
people  of  Tuscany,  if  public  opinion  did  not  protect  the  cultivator ;  but  a 
proprietor  would  not  dare  to  impose  conditions  unusual  in  the  country,  and 
even  in  changing  one  metayer  for  another,  he  alters  nothing  in  the  tenna 
of  the  engagement."    {Nowoeauz  Prindpea,  liv.  iiL  oh.  5.) 
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has  no  laws  of  distribution  to  investigate.  It  has  only  to 
consider,  as  in  the  case  of  peasant  proprietors,  the  effects  of 
the  system,  first,  on  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  morally 
and  physically,  and  secondly,  on  the  efficiency  of  the  labor. 
In  both  these  particulars  the  metayer  system  has  the  chai^ 
acteristic  advantages  of  peasant  properties,  but  has  them  in 
a  leas  degree.  The  metayer  has  less  motive  to  exertion 
than  the  peasant  proprietor,  since  only  half  the  fruits  of  his 
industry,  instead  of  the  whole,  are  his  own.  But  he  has  a 
much  stronger  motive  than  a  day  laborer,  who  has  no  other 
interest  in  the  result  than  not  to  be  dismissed.  If  the  me- 
tayer cannot  be  turned  out  except  for  some  violation  of  his 
eootract,  he  has  a  stronger  motive  to  exertion  than  any  ten- 
ant-fiumer  who  has  not  a  lease.  The  metayer  is  at  least  his 
landl<Nrd's  partner,  and  a  half-sharer  in  their  joint  gains. 
Where,  too,  the  permanence  of  his  tenure  is  guaranteed  by 
cnalom,  he  acquires  local  attachments,  and  much  of  the 
tdeimgs  of  a  proprietor.  I  am  supposing  that  his  half  pro- 
doee  is  sufficient  to  yield  him  a  comfortable  support. 
Whether  it  is  so,  depends  (in  any  given  state  of  agriculture) 
on  the  degree  of  subdivision  of  the  land ;  which  depends 
on  the  operation  of  the  population  principle.  A  multiplica- 
tion of  people,  beyond  the  number  that  can  be  properly  sup- 
ported on  the  land  or  taken  off  by  manufactures,  is  incident 
eren  to  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  of  course  not  less  but 
rather  more  incident  to  a  metayer  population.  The  ten- 
dency, however,  which  we  noticed  in  the  proprietary  sys- 
tem, to  promote  prudence  on  this  point,  is  in  no  small 
degfee  common  to  it  with  the  metayer  system.  There, 
dao,  it  is  a  matter  of  easy  and  exact  calculation  whether  a 
bmdf  can  be  supported  or  not.  If  it  is  easy  to  see  whether 
dba  owner  of  the  whole  produce  can  increase  the  production 
aoas  to  maintain  a  greater  number  of  persons  equally  well,  it 
m  a  not  less  simple  problem  whether  the  owner  of  half  the 
VOI-.  I.  30« 
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produce  can  do  so.*  There  is  one  check  which  this  sys- 
tem seems  to  offer,  over  and  above  those  held  out  even  by 
the  proprietary  system ;  there  is  a  landlord,  who  may  exert 
a  controlling  power,  by  refusing  his  consent  to  a  subdivision. 
I  do  not,  however,  attach  great  importance  to  this  check, 
because  the  farm  may  be  loaded  with  superfluous  hands 
without  being  subdivided ;  and  because,  so  long  as  the  in- 
crease of  hands  increases  the  gross  produce,  which  is  almost 
always  the  case,  the  landlord,  who  receives  half  the  pro- 
duce, is  an  immediate  gainer,  the  inconvenience  falling  only 
on  the  laborers.  The  landlord  is  no  doubt  liable  in  the  end 
to  suffer  from  their  poverty,  by  being  forced  to  make  ad- 
vances to  them,  especially  in  bad  seasons ;  and  a  foresight 
of  this  ultimate  inconvenience  may  operate  beneficially  on 
stich  landlords  as  prefer  future  security  to  present  profit. 

The  characteristic  disadvantage  of  the  metayer  system  is 
very  fairly  stated  by  Adam  Smith.  After  pointing  out  that 
metayers   "have  a  plain  interest  that  the  whole  produce 


*  A  high  authority  among  French  political  economists,  M.  Fr&d6ric 
Bastiat,  affirms  that  even  in  France,  incontestably  the  least  fiiYorable  exam- 
ple of  the  metayer  system,  its  effect  in  repressing  population,  is  conspicuous. 

*<Un  fait  bien  constate,  c'est  que  la  tendance  k  une  multiplication 
d^sordonn6e  sc  manifeste  principalemcnt  au  sein  de  cctte  classe  d'hommes 
qui  vit  de  salaires.  Cettc  pr^voyance  qui  rctarde  les  manages  a  sur  elle 
peu  d' empire,  parce  que  les  maux  qui  r^sultcnt  de  I'exc^s  de  concur- 
rence ne  lui  apparaissent  que  tr6s-confus6ment,  et  dans  un  lointain  en  ap- 
parencc  peu  rcdoutable.  C'est  done  la  circonstance  la  plus  favorable  pour 
un  pays  d'etre  organist  do  mani^re  k  exclure  le  salariat.  Dans  les  pays  de 
m6tairies,  les  manages  sont  d6termin6s  principalemcnt  par  lea  besoins  de 
la  culture ;  lis  se  multiplicnt  quand,  par  quelque  circonstance,  les  m^tairies 
oi&ent  des  vides  nuisibles  aux  travaux ;  lis  se  ralentissent  quand  les  places 
iont  remplies.  Ici,  un  ctat  de  choscs  facUc  k  constater,  savoir,  le  rapport 
entre  I'^tendue  du  domaine  et  le  nqpribre  des  bras,  op^e  comme  la  pievoy- 
aace  et  plus  sCiremcnt  qu'ellc.  Aussi  voyons-nous  que  si  aucune  ciroon- 
stance  n'intervient  pour  ouvrir  des  debouches  k  une  population  8umum6- 
rmire,  cUe  demeure  stationnairc.  Nos  d6partcments  m^ridionaux  en  sont  la 
preuve." — Considerations  sur  le  Metayage,  Journal  des  Eamomistes  tor  Fe^ 
nUry,  1846. 
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dioiild  be  as  great  as  possible,  in  order  that  their  own  pro- 
portion may  be  so,"  he  continues,*  "  it  could  never,  how- 
ever, be  the  interest  of  this  species  of  cultivators  to  lay  out, 
in  the  further  improvement  of  the  land,  any  part  of  the 
little  stock  which  they  might  save  from  their  own  share  of 
the  produce,  because  the  lord,  who  laid  out  nothing,  was  to 
get  one  half  of  whatever  it  produced.  The  tithe,  which  is 
but  a  tenth  of  the  produce,  is  found  to  be  a  very  great  hin- 
drance to  improvement.  A  tax,  therefore,  which  amounted 
to  one  half,  must  have  been  an  effectual  bar  to  it.  It  might 
be  the  interest  of  a  metayer  to  make  the  land  produce  as 
much  as  could  be  brought  out  of  it  by  means  of  the  stock 
famished  by  the  proprietor ;  but  it  could  never  be  his  inte- 
rest to  mix  any  part  of  his  own  with  it.  In  France,  where 
five  parts  out  of  six  of  the  whole  kingdom  are  said  to  be 
^ill  occupied  by  this  species  of  cultivators,  the  proprietors 
complain  that  their  metayers  take  every  opportunity  of 
employing  their  master's  cattle  rather  in  carriage  than  in 
cultivation ;  because  in  the  one  case  they  get  the  whole 
profits  to  themselves,  in  the  other  they  share  them  with 
their  landlord." 

It  is  indeed  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  the  tenure,  that 
all  improvements  which  require  expenditure  of  capital, 
mtist  be  made  with  the  capital  of  the  landlord.  This, 
however,  is  essentially  the  case  even  in  Ekigland,  whenever 
the  farmers  are  tenants-at-will ;  or  (if  Arthur  Young  is 
right)  even  on  a  "nine  years'  lease."  If  the  landlord  is 
willing  to  provide  capital  for  improvements,  the  metayer 
has  the  strongest  interest  in  promoting  them,  since  half 
the  benefit  of  them  will  accrue  to  himself  As,  however, 
the  perpetuity  of  tenure  which,  in  the  case  which  we  are 
discussing,  he  enjoys  by  custom,  renders  his  consent  a 
necessary  condition ;  the  spirit  of  routine,  and  dislike  of 

•  Wealth  ofNatiorUt  book  iii  ch.  2. 
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innovation,  characteristic  of  an  agricultural  people  when 
not  corrected  by  education,  are  no  doubt,  as  the  advocates 
of  the  system  seem  to  admit,  a  serious  hindrance  to  im- 
provement. 

^  3.  The  metayer  system  has  met  with  no  mercy  from 
English  authorities.  '^  There  is  notpne  word  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  practice,''  says  Arthur  Young,*  "and  a  thou- 
sand arguments  that  might  be  used  against  it.  The  hard 
jAea  of  necessity  can  alone  be  urged  in  its  favor ;  the  pov- 
erty of  the  farmers  being  so  great,  that  the  landlord  must 
stock  the  farm,  or  it  could  not  be  stocked  at  all ;  this  is  a 
most  cruel  burden  to  a  proprietor,  who  is  thus  obliged  to 
run  much  of  the  hazard  of  farming  in  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  methods,  that  of  trusting  his  property  absolutely  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  are  generally  ignorant,  many  care- 
less, and  some  undoubtedly  wicked.  ...  In  this  most  mis- 
erable of  all  the  modes  of  letting  land,  the  defrauded  landlord 
receives  a  contemptible  rent ;  the  farmer  is  in  the  lowest 
state  of  poverty ;  the  land  is  miserably  cultivated ;  and  the 
nation  suffers  as  severely  as  the  parties  themselves.  .  .  . 
Whereverf  this  system  prevails,  it  may  be  taken  forgranted 
that  a  useless  and  miserable  population  is  found.  .  .  . 
Wherever  the  country  (that  I  saw)  is  poor  and  un watered, 
in  the  Milanese,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  metayers ;"  they  are 
almost  always  in  debt  to  their  landlord  for  seed  or  food, 
and  "  their  condition  is  more  wretched  than  that  of  a  day 
laborer.  .  .  .  There  J  are  but  few  districts  "  (in  Italy) 
"  where  lands  are  let  to  the  occupying  tenant  at  a  money- 
rent;  but  wherever  it  is  found,  their  crops  are  greater;  a 
clear  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  the  metaying  system." 
"Wherever  if'  (the metayer  system)  "has  been  adopted," 


•  Traoebf  voL  L  pp.  404—6.  f  Travels,  voL  iL  161—3. 
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aays  Mr.  McCulloch,*  "  it  has  put  a  stop  to  all  improve- 
ment, and  has  reduced  the  cultivators  to  the  most  abject 
poverty."      Mr.  Jonesf  shares  the  common  opinion,  and 
quotes  Turgot  and  Destutt-Tracy  in  support  of  it.     The 
impression,  however,  of  all  these   writers  (notwithstanding 
Arthur  Young's  occasional  references  to  Italy)  seems  to  be 
chiefly  derived  from  France,  and  France  before  the  Revolu- 
tion.t     Now  the  situation  of  French  metayers  und^  the  old 
regime  by  no  means  represents  the  typical  form  of  the  con- 
tract.   It  is  essential  to  that  form,  that  the  proprietor  pays  all 
the  taxes.    But  in  France  the  exemption  of  the  noblesse  from 
direct  taxation  had  led  the  government  to  throw  the  whole 
burden  of  their  ever-increasing  fiscal  exactions  upon  the 
occupiers ;  and  it  is  to  these  exactions  that  Turgot  ascribed 
the  extreme  wretchedness  of  the  metayers;  a  wretchedness 
in  tome  cases  so  excessive,  that  in  Limousin  and  Angoumoia 
(the  provinces  which  he  administered)  they  had  seldom 
more,  according  to  him,  after  deducting  all  burthens,  than 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  livres  (20  to  24  shillings)  per 
bead  for  their  whole  annual  consumption;  '^jenedispas 
ea  argent,  mais  en  comptant  tout  ce  qu'ils  consomment  en 


*  Frimeiplm  of  Poikieal  JSexmomy,  3d  ed.,  p.  471. 
t  £mm9  <m  the  Distribution  of  WeaUA,  pp.  10*2 — i. 

I  VL  de  Tracj  is  partially  an  exception,  inasmuch  as  hii  experience 
mehet  lower  down  than  the  revolutionary  period ;  but  he  admits  (as  Mr. 
ioaci  has  himself  stated  in  another  place)  that  he  is  acquainted  only  with 
a  iouted  district,  of  great  subdivision  and  unfertile  soiL 

X.  Passy  is  of  opinion,  that  a  French  peasantry  must  be  in  indigence 
aad  the  country  badly  cultivated  on  a  metayer  system,  because  the  pro- 
portioo  of  the  produce  claimable  by  the  landlord  is  too  high,  it  being  onlj 
m  man  favorable  climates  that  any  land,  not  of  the  most  exuberant  fer- 
tility, can  pay  half  its  gross  produce  in  rent  and  leave  enough  to  peasant 
I  to  enable  them  to  grow  successfully  the  more  expensive  and  valu- 
products  of  agriculture.  {S^tUmrs  de  Culture,  p.  35.)  This  is  an 
only  to  a  particular  numerical  proportion,  which  is  indeed  the 
I  one,  but  is  not  essential  to  the  system. 
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nature  sur  ce  qu'ils  ont  recolti."*  When  we  add  that 
they  had  not  the  virtual  fixity  of  tenure  of  the  metayers  of 
Italy,  (''in  Limousin,"  says  Arthur  Young,t  "the  metayers 
are  considered  as  little  better  than  menial  servants,  remov- 
able at  pleasure,  and  obliged  to  conform  in  all  things  to  the 
will  of  the  landlords")  it  is  evident  that  their  case  affords 
no  argument  against  the  metayer  system  in  its  better  form. 
A  population  who  could  call  nothing  their  own,  who,  like 
the  Irish  cottiers,  could  not  in  any  contingency  be  worse 
off,  had  nothing  to  restrain  them  from  multiplying,  and 
subdividing  the  land,  until  stopped  by  actual  starvation. 

We  shall  find  a  very  different  picture,  by  the  most  accu- 
rate authorities,  of  the  metayer  cultivation  of  Italy.  In 
the  first  place,  as  to  subdivision.  In  Lombardy,  according 
to  Chateauvieux,*  there  are  few  farms  which  exceed  fifty 
acres,  and  few  which  have  less  than  ten.  These  farms  are 
all  occupied  by  metayers  at  half  profit.  They  invariably 
display  ''an  extent^  and  a  richness  in  buildings  rarely 
known  in  any  other  country  in  Europe."  Their  plan  "  af- 
fords the  greatest  room  with  the  least  extent  of  building  ; 
is  best  adapted  to  arrange  and  secure  the  crop,  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  economical,  and  the  least  exposed  to 
accidents  by  fire."  The  court-yard  exhibits  a  whole  so 
regular  and  commodious,  and  a  system  of  such  care  and  g9od 
order,  that  our  dirty  and  ill-arranged  farms  can  convey  no 


•  See  the  "  Memoire  sur  la  Surcharge  dcs  Impositions  qu'6prouvait  la 
06neralito  de  Limoges,  adress^  au  Conseil  d'Etat  en  1766/'  pp.  260-304  of 
the  fourth  volume  of  Turgot's  Works.  The  occasional  engagements  of 
landlords  (as  mentioned  by  Arthur  Young)  to  pay  a  part  of  the  taxes,  were, 
according  to  Turgot,  of  recent  origin,  under  the  compulsion  of  actual 
necessity.  "Le  proprietaire  ne  s'y  pr£«te  qu'autant  qu'il  ne  pent  trouver 
'^  metayer  autrement ;  ainsi,  mOme  dans  ce  cas-U,  le  metayer  est  toujours 
rtduit  k  ce  qu'il  faut  pr6cis6ment  pour  ne  pas  mourir  dc  faim."     (P.  276.) 

t  VoL  i.  p.  404. 

t  Letters  frwn  ItcUy^  translated  by  Rigby,  p.  16. 

}  Ibid.  pp.  19,  20. 
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adequate  idea  of."     The  same  description  applies  to  Pied- 
mont. The  rotation  of  crops  is  excellent.  "  I  should  think* 
no  country  can  bring  so  large  a  portion  of   its  produce  to 
market  as  Piedmont."     Though  the   soil  is  not  naturally 
▼ery  fertile,  "  the  number  of  cities  is  prodigiously  great." 
TIm  agriculture  must  therefore  be  eminently  favorable  to 
the  net  as  well  as  to  the  gross  produce  of  the  land.    <<  Each 
plough  works  thirty-two  acres  in  the  season.  .  .  .  Nothing 
can  be  more  perfect  or  neater  than  the  hoeing  and  mould- 
ing up  the  maize,  when  in  full  growth,  by  a  single  plough, 
with  a  pair  of  oxen,  without  injury  to  a  single  plant,  while 
all  the  weeds  are  effectually  destroyed."      So  much  for 
igricultund  skill.      '<  Nothing  can  be  so  excellent  as  the 
crop  which  precedes  and  that  which  follows  it."      The 
vheat  ^'  is  thrashed  by  a  cylinder,  drawn  by  a  horse,  and 
guided  by  a  boy,  while  the  laborers  turn  over  the  straw 
with  forks.     This  process  lasts  nearly  a  fortnight ;  and  is 
<|iiick  and  economical,  and  completely  gets  out  the  grain. 
•    .    .      In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  economy  and 
nanagement  of  the  land  better  understood  than  in  Pied- 
mont, and  this  explains  the  phenomenon  of  its  great  popu- 
lation, and  immense  export  of  provisions."     All  this  under 
Batayer  cultivation. 

Of  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  in  its  whole  extent,  both 
above  and  below  Florence,  the  same  writer  thus  speaks  :t — 
"Fofests  of  olive-trees  covered  the  lower  parts  of  the 
mountains,  and  by  their  foliage  concealed  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  small  farms,  which  peopled  these  parts  of  the 
mountains ;  chestnut-trees  raised  their  heads  on  the  higher 
slopes,  their  healthy  verdure  contrasting  with  the  pale  tint 
of  Che  olive-trees,  and  spreading  a  brightness  over  thif 
MBphitheatre.     The  road  was  bordered  on  each  side  with 

•  nnd.  pp.  24—81.  t  Pp.  78-9. 
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village-houses,  not  more  than  a  hundred  paces  from  each 
other.  .  .  .  They  are  placed  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  roady  and  separated  from  it  by  a  wall,  and  a  terrace  of 
some  feet  in  extent.  On  the  wall  are  commonly  placed 
many  vases  of  antique  forms,  in  which  flowers,  aloes,  and 
young  orange-trees  are  growing.  The  house  itself  is  com- 
fietely  covered  with  vines.  .  .  .  Before  these  houses 
we  saw  groups  of  peasant  females  dressed  in  white  linen, 
«ilk  corsets,  and  straw-hats  (»rnamented  with  flowers. 
.  .  .  .  These  houses  being  so  near  each  other,  it  is 
evident  that  the  land  annexed  to  them  must  be  small,  and 
that  property,  in  these  valleys,  must  be  very  much  divided ; 
the  extent  of  these  domains  being  from  three  to  ten  acres. 
The  land  lies  round  the  houses,  and  is  divided  into  fields 
by  small  canals,  or  rows  of  trees,  some  of  which  are  mul- 
berry-trees, but  the  greatest  number  poplars,  the  leaves  oi 
which  axe  eaten  by  the  cattle.  Each  tree  supports  a  vine. 
.  .  .  .  These  divisions,  arrayed  in  oblong  squares,  are 
large  enough  to  be  cultivated  by  a  plough  without  wheels, 
and  a  pair  of  oxen.  There  is  a  pair  of  them  between  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  farmers ;  they  employ  them  successively 
in  the  cultivation  of  all  the  farms.  .  .  .  Almost  every 
farm  maintains  a  well-looking  horse,  which  goes  in  a  small 
Cwo-wheeled  cart,  neatly  made,  and  painted  red ;  they  serve 
(or  all  the  purposes  of  draught  for  the  farm,  and  also  to 
convey  the  farmer's  daughters  to  mass  and  to  balls.  Thus, 
on  holidays,  hundreds  of  these  little  carts  are  seen  flying  in 
all  directions,  carrying  the  young  women,  decorated  with 
flowers  and  ribbons." 

This  is  not  a  picture  of  poverty  ;  and  so  far  as  agriculture 
18  concerned,  it  effectually  redeems  metayer  cultivation,  as 
existing  in  these  countries,  from  the  reproaches  of  English 
writers ;  but  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  cultivators, 
Chateauvieux's  testimony  is,  in  some  points,  not  so  favor- 
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able.     ''  It  is*  neither  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  nor 
the  abundance  that  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  which 
constitute  the  well-being    of   its    inhabitants.      It  is  the 
number  of  individuals  among  whom  the  total  produce  is 
divided,  which  fixes  the  portion  that  each  is  enabled  to 
enjoy.     Here  it  is  very  small.     I  have  thus  far,  indeed, 
exhibited  a  delightful  country,  well  watered,  fertile,  and 
covered   with  a  perpetual   vegetation ;   I  have  shown   it 
divided  into  countless  inclosiures,  which,  like  so  many  beds 
in  a  garden,  display  a  thousand  varying  productions ;  I  have 
ibown,  that  to  all  these  inclosures  are  attached  well-built 
lumaes,  clothed  with  vines,  and  decorated  with  flowers; 
but,  on  entering  them,  we  find  a  total  want  of  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  a  table  more  than  frugal,  and  a  general 
appearance  of  privation."     Is  not  Chateauvieux  here  uncon- 
icioiisly  contrasting  the  condition  of  the   metayers  with 
that  of  the  farmers  of  other  countries,  when  the  proper 
Handaid  with  which  to  compare  it  is  that  of  the  agricultural 
da]r-4aborer8  ? 

Arthur  Young  says,*  '^  I  was  assured  that  these  metayers 

9t  (especially  near  Florence)  much  at  their  ease ;  that  on 

iiolidbiys  they  are  dressed  remarkably  well,  and  not  without 

otjects  of  luxury,  as  silver,  gold,  and  silk ;  and  live  well, 

on  plenty  of  bread,  wine,  and  legumes.     In  some  instances 

this  may  possibly  be  the  case  ;  but  the  general  fact  is  con- 

tnry.     It  is  absurd  to  think  that  metayers,  upon  such  a 

turn  as  is  cultivated  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  can  live  at  their 

ease ;  and  a  clear  proof  of  their  poverty  is  this,  that  the 

laodlord,  who  provides  half  the  live  stock,  is  often  obliged 

to  lend  the  peasant  money  to  procure  his  half.     .     .     . 

The  metayers,  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  are  so  poor, 

tbttt  landlords  even  lend  them  corn  to  eat ;  their  food  is 

biwk  bread,  made  of  a  mixture  with  vetches ;  and  their 


•   T^wtmU,  roL  u.  pp.  73-6.  f  P.  166. 
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drink  is  very  little  wine,  mixed  with  water,  and  called 
aquarolle ;  meat  on  Sundays  only ;  their  dress  very  ordi- 
nary." Mr.  Jones  admits  the  superior  comfort  of  the 
metayers  near  Florence,  and  attributes  it  partly  to  straw- 
platting,  by  which  the  women  of  the  peasantry  can  earn, 
according  to  Chateauvieux,*  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pence 
a  day.  But  even  this  fact  tells  in  favor  of  the  metayer 
system;  for  in  those  parts  of  England  in  which  either 
straw-platting  or  lace-making  is  carried  on  by  the  women 
of  the  laboring  class,  as  in  Bedfordshire  and  Buckingham- 
shire, the  condition  of  the  class  is  not  better,  but  rather 
worse  than  elsewhere,  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor  being 
depressed  by  a  full  equivalent. 

In  spite  of  Chateauvieux's  statement  respecting  the 
poverty  of  the  metayers,  his  opinion,  in  respect  to  Italy  at 
least,  is  given  in  favor  of  the  system.  "  It  occupiesf  and 
constantly  interests  the  proprietors,  which  is  never  the  case 
with  great  proprietors  who  lease  their  estates  at  fixed  rents. 
It  establishes  a  community  of  interests,  and  relations  of 
kindness  between  the  proprietors  and  the  metayers ;  a 
kindness  which  I  have  often  witnessed,  and  from  which 
result  great  advantages  in  the  moral  condition  of  society. 
The  proprietor,  under  this  system,  always  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  crop,  never  refuses  to  make  an  advance  upon 
it,  which  the  land  promises  to  repay  with  interest.  It  is 
by  these  advances,  and  by  the  hope  thus  inspired,  that  the 
rich  proprietors  of  land  have  gradually  perfected  the  whole 
rural  economy  of  Italy.  It  is  to  them  that  it  owes  the 
numerous  systems  of  irrigation  which  water  its  soil,  as  also 
the  establishment  of  the  terrace  culture  on  the  hills; 
gradusd  but  permanent  improvements,  which  common 
peasants,  for  want  of  means,  could  never  have  effected, 
and  which  could  never  have  been  accomplished   by  the 

•  UtUnfnm  Itafy,  p.  76.  f  Ibid.  pp.  1^95-6. 
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fanners,  nor  by  the  great  proprietors  who  let  their  estates 
at  fixed  rents,  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  interested. 
Thus  the  interested  system  forms  of  itself  that  alliance 
between  the  rich  proprietor,  whose  means  provide  for  the 
improvement  of  the  culture,  and  the  metayer,  whose  care 
and  labors  are  directed,  by  a  common  interest,  to  make  the 
most  of  these  advances." 

But  the  testimony  most  favorable  to  the  system  is  that 
of  Sismondi,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  specific, 
and  from  accurate  knowledge ;  his  information  being  not 
that  of  a  traveller,  but  of  a  resident  proprietor,  intimately 
acquainted  with  rural  life.     His  statements  apply  to  Tus- 
cany generally,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Val  di  Nievole, 
in  which  his  own  property  lay,  and  which  is  not  within 
the  supposed  privileged  circle  immediately  round  Florence. 
It  is  one  of  the  districts  in  which  the  size  of  farms  appears 
to  be  the  smallest.     The  following  is  his  description  of 
the  dwellings  and  mode  of  life  of  the  metayers  of  that 
dtttrict:* — 

'*  Cette  maison,  batie  en  bonnes  murailles  a  chaux  et  a 

timent,  a  toiyours  au  moins  un  itage,  quelquefois  deux,  au- 

itmis  du  rez-de-chauss^»e.     Le  plus  souvent  on  trouve  a  ce 

m-de-chauss^e  la  cuisine,  une  Stable  pour  deux  betes  a 

corne,  et  le  magasin,  qui  prend  son  nom,  titiaia,  des  grandes 

CQfes  (tint)  oil  Ton  fait  fermenter  le  vin,  sans  le  soumettre 

la  pfeasoir :  c'est  la  encore  que  le  metayer  enferme  sous  cl^ 

m$  tooncaux,  son  huile,  et  son  bl6.     Presque  toujours  il 

poii4de  encore  an  hangar  appuy^  centre  la  maison,  pour 

qad  puisse  y  travailler  a  convert  a  raccommoder  ses  outils, 

on  a  hacher  le  fourrage  pour  son  b^tail.     Au  premier  et  au 

aacood  £tage  sent  deux,  trois,  et  souvent  quatre  chambres  a 

laL   •    .    .    .  La   plus  spacieuse  et  la  mieux  a^ree   de  ces 

chambres  est  en  g^n^rale  destinee  par  le  metayer,  pendant 


*  From  hii  Sixth  Eamj,  formerly  referred  to. 
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les  mois  de  Mai  et  de  Juin,  a  Peducation  des  vers  a  soie  :  de 
grands  coffres  poiir  enfenner  les  habits  et  le  linge,  et  quel- 
ques  chaises  de  bois,  sent  les  principaux  meubles  de  ces 
chambres ;  mais  une  nouvelle  Spouse  y  apporte  toujours  sa 
commode  de  bois  de  noyer.  Les  lits  sont  sans  rideaux,  sans 
tour  de  lit ;  mais  sur  chacun,  outre  un  bon  garde-paille  rempli 
de  la  paille  41astique  du  ble  de  Tnrquie,  on  voit  un  ou  deux 
matelas  en  laine,  ou,  chez  les  plus  pauvres,  en  6toupe,  une 
bonne  couverture  piquee,  des  draps  de  forte  toile  de  chanvre, 
et  sur  le  meilleur  lit  de  la  famille,  un  tapis  de  bourre  de  soie 
qu'on  ^tale  les  jours  de  fete.  II  n'y  a  de  cheminee  qu'a  la  cui- 
sine ;  dans  la  meme  piece  ou  trouve  toujoims  la  grande  table 
de  bois  ou  dine  la  famille,  avec  ses  bancs ;  le  grand  coffre,  qui 
sert  en  meme  temps  d'armoire  pour  conserver  le  pain  et  les 
provisions,  et  de  pitrin ;  un  assortiment  assez  complet  et  fort 
peii  couteux  de  pots,  de  plats  et  d'assiettes  en  terre  cuite ; 
une  ou  deux  lampes  de  laiton,  un  poids  a  la  romaine,  et  au 
moins  deux  cruches  en  cuivre  rouge  pour  puiser  et  pour 
conserver  I'eau.  Tout  le  linge  et  tons  les  habits  de  travail 
de  la  famille  ont  £te  files  par  les  femmes  de  la  maison.  Ces 
habits,  tant  pour  les  hommes  que  pour  les  femmes,  sont  de 
Tetoffe  qu'ils  nomment  mezza  lana  si  elle  est  epaisse,  mola 
si  elle  est  l^gere.  La  trame  est  un  gros  fil  ou  de  chanvre  ou 
d'etoupe,  le  remplissage  est  de  laine  ou  de  coton ;  elle  est 
teinte  par  les  memes  paysannes  qui  Pont  filie.  On  se  figu- 
rerait  dijficilement  combien,  par  un  travail  assidu,  les  pay- 
sannes savent  accumuler  et  de  toile  et  de  mezza  lana; 
combien  de  draps  se  trouvent  au  dipot  commun :  combien 
chaque  membre  de  la  famille  a  de  chemises,  de  vestes,  de 
pantalons,  de  jupons,  et  de  robes.  Pour  le  faire  comprendre, 
nous  joignons  en  note  une  partie  de  Pinventaire  de  la  famille 
de  paysans  que  nous  connaissons  le  mieux ;  elle  n'est  ni 
parmi  les  plus  pauvres  ni  parmi  les  plus  riches,  et  elle  vit 
heureuse  par  son  travail  sur  la  moiti6  des  recoltes  de  moins 
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de  diz  arpens  de  terre.*  Cette  epouse  avait  eu  50  ^us  de 
dot,  dont  20  pay&s  comptant,  et  le  reste  a  terme,  a  2  ecus 
par  annee.  L'^u  de  Toscane  vaut  6  francs.  La  dot  la  plus 
commune  pour  les  paysannes,  dans  le  reste  de  la  Toscane 
ou  les  metairies  sont  plus  grandes,  est  de  100  ecus,  600 
friocs." 

b  this  poverty,  or  consistent  with  poverty?     When  a 

common,  M.  de  Sismondi  even  says  the  common,  marriage 

portioa  of  a  metayer's  daughter  is  £24  English  money, 

equivalent  to  at  least  £50  in  Italy  and  in  that  rank  of  life ; 

when  one  whose  dowry  is  only  hsdf  that  amomit,  has  the 

trousseau  just  described,  which  is  represented  by  Sismondi 

is  a  fair  average ;  must  not  the  class  be  fully  comparable, 

in  general  condition,  to  a  large  proportion  even  of  capitalist 

fimierB  in  other  countries ;  and  incomparably  above  the  day 

laborers  of  any  country,  except  a  new  colony,  or  the  United 

Sutes?     Very  little  can  be  inferred,  against  such  evidence, 

from  a  traveller's  impression  of  the  poor  quality  of  their 

food.    Its  unexpensive  character  may  be  rather  the  effect 

of  economy  than  of  necessity.     Costly  feeding  is  not  the 

^''laTcntaire  du  trouMCftu  dc  Jeanne,  fille  de  Valente  Papini,  k  son 
■wiige  aTec  Oioyaochino  Landi,  le  29  Avril,  1835,  k  Porta  Vccchia,  pr^ 
PoeU: 

"tt  chcmiflea,  3  robes  dc  boarre  dc  soi  en  conleur,  4  robes  de  flcuret 
4tMie  «B  eoaleur,  7  robes  d'Indienne  ou  toile  de  coton,  2  robes  de  travail 
#ktfw  (iwtrga  lama),  3  robes  et  joupons  de  travail  d'^t^  {mola),  3  jupcs 
Miarhfs,  5  tablicrs  de  toile  peintc,  1  Ublier  dc  soic  noire,  1  tablicr  de 
■Maos  noir,  9  tablicrs  de  travail  {mold)  en  conleur,  4  mouchoirs  blanos, 
I  Mil ii gill  en,  eoolenr,  3  mouchoirs  de  loie,  2  voiles  brodes  et  1  voile  de 
Crilt.  3  easaic-maina,  14  paires  de  bas,  2  chapeaux.  Tun  dc  Icutrc,  I'autre  de 
fttllT  ftne :  2  cam^es  d'or,  2  boucles  d'orcillos  en  or,  1  chapelct  avec  deux 

liaCres  rooudnes,  1  collier  de  corail  avec  sa  croix  d'or Toutcs  les 

^femmm  plus  riches  ont  de  plus  la  retU  di  tria,  la  grande  robe  de  toilette,  de 
Mia,  ^'aUea  me  poitent  que  quatre  ou  cinq  fois  dans  leur  vie. 

•*Lnhoaunes  n'ont  point  dc  trousseau :  T^poux  en  se  mariant  n' avait 
^■«  14  chemises,  ct  Ic  reste  en  proportion.     II  n'a  encore  ■  pr6scnt  que  13 
\  de  draps,  tandis  que  dans  la  famiUc  dc  sa  fcmmc  il  j  en  a  30  paires.'* 
TOL.  I.  3l* 
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favorite  luxury  of  a  southern  people;  their  diet,  in  all 
classes,  is  principally  vegetable,  and  no  peasantry  on  the 
Continent  has  the  superstition  of  the  English  laborer  re* 
specting  white  bread.  But  the  nourishment  of  the  Tuscan 
peasant,  according  to  Sismondi,  <*is  wholesome  and  va- 
rious ;  its  basis  is  an  excellent  wheaten  bread,  brown,  but 
pure  from  bran  and  from  all  mixtiure."  ''  Dans  la  mauvaise 
saison,  il  ne  fait  que  deux  repas  par  jour ;  a  dix  heures  du 
matin  il  ma<hge  sa  poUenta,  a  I'entr^e  de  la  nuit  il  mange  la 
soupe,  puis  du  pain  avec  quelque  assaisonnement  {compcLr 
natico.)  En  ^t6  il  fait  trois  repas,  a  huit  heures,  a  une 
heure,  et  au  soir,  mais  il  n'allume  de  feu  qu'une  seule  fois 
par  jour,  pour  son  diner,  que  se  compose  de  soupe,  puis  d'un 
plat  ou  de  viande  sal^,  ou  de  poisson  sec,  ou  de  haricots, 
ou  d'herbages,  qu'il  mange  avec  du  pain.  La  viande  sal^ 
n'entre  que  pour  une  quantity  bien  minime  dans  cet  ordi- 
naire, car  il  estime  que  quarante  livres  de  pore  ^i  par 
individu  suffisent  amplement  a  son  provision  de  Pann^ ;  il 
en  met  deux  fois  par  semaine  un  petit  morceau  dans  son 
potage.  Le  dimanche  il  a  toujours  sur  sa  table  un  plat  de 
viande  fraiche,  mais  une  morceau- qui  ne  pese  qu'une  livre 
ou  une  livre  et  demie  suffit  a  toute  la  famille,  quelque  nom- 
breuse  qu'elle  soit.  II  ne  faut  point  oublier  que  le  paysan 
Toscan  recolte  en  general  de  Phuile  d'olive  pour  son  usage  ; 
il  s'en  sert,  non  seulement  pour  s'eclairer,  mais  pour  as- 
saisonner  tous  les  v6getaux  qu'il  apprete  pour  sa  table,  et 
qui  deviennent  ainsi  bien  plus  savoureux  et  plus  nutritifs. 
A  dejeuner  il  mange  du  pain,  et  quelquefois  du  fromage  et 
des  fruits ;  a  souper,  du  pain  et  de  la  salade.  Sa  boisson 
se  compose  du  vin  inf  erieur  du  pays,  et  de  la  vinelle  ou 
piquette  faite  d'eau  fennentee  sur  le  marc  du  raisin.  II 
reserve  cependant  toujours  quelque  peu  de  son  meilleur  vin 
pour  le  jour  ou  il  battra  son  grain,  et  pour  quelques  fetes 
qui  se  cilebrent  en  famille.  II  estime  a  dix  barils  de 
vinelle  par  annee  (environ  cinquante  bouteilles)  et  a  cinq 
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sacs  de  froment  (environ  mille  livres  de  pain)  la  portion 
requise  pour  un  homme  fait." 

The  remarks  of  Sismondi  on  the  morsd  influences  of  this 
state  of  society  are  not  less  worthy  of  attention.  The 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  metayer  being  fixed  by  usage, 
and  all  taxes  and  rates  being  paid  by  the  proprietor,  <'  le 
metayer  a  les  avantages  de  la  propriete  sans  Tinconv^nient 
de  la  defendre.  C'est  au  propri^taire  qu'avec  la  terre  appar- 
tient  la  guerre  ;  pour  lui  il  vit  en  paix  avec  tons  ses*yoisins ; 
il  n'a  a  leur  egard  aucun  motif  de  rivalite  ou  de  defiance  ; 
il  conserve  la  bonne  harmonic  avec  eux,  comme  avec  son 
maitre,  avec  le  fisc  et  avec  I'eglise ;  il  vend  peu,  il  achate 
peu,  il  touche  peu  d'argent,  mais  personne  ne  lui  en  de^ 
mande.  On  a  souvent  parle  du  caractere  doux  et  bienveil- 
lant  des  Toscans,  mais  on  n'a  point  assez  remarqu^  la  cause 
qui  a  le  plus  contribu6  a  preserver  cette  douceur ;  c'est  celle 
qui  a  soustrait  tons  les  agriculteurs,  formant  plus  des  trois 
quarts  de  la  population,  a  presque  toute  occasion  de  querelle." 
The  fixity  of  tenure  which  the  metayer,  so  long  as  he  ful- 
fils his  known  obligations,  possesses  by  usage  although  not 
by  law,  gives  him  the.  local  attachments,  and  almost  the 
strong  sense  of  personeJ  interest,  characteristic  of  a  proprie- 
tor. "  Le  metayer  vit  sur  sa  metairie  comme  sur  son  heri- 
tage, Paimant  d'afiection,  travaillant  a  la  bonifier  sans  cesse, 
se  confiant  dans  Tavenir,  et  comptant  bien  que  ses  champs 
seront  travailles  apres  lui  par  ses  enfans  et  les  enfans  de  ses 
enfans.  En  eflet,  le  plus  grand  nombre  des  metayers  vivent 
de  generation  en  generation  sur  la  meme  terre ;  ils  la  con- 
naissent  en  detail  avec  une  precision  que  le  sentiment  seul 
de  la  propriete  peut  donner  .  .  .  Les  champs  eieves  en  ter- 
rasses  les  uns  au-dessus  des  autres  n'ont  souvent  pas  plus 
de  quatre  pieds  de  largeur,  mais  il  n'y  en  a  pas  un  dont  le 
metayer  n'ait  etudie  en  quelque  sorte  le  caractere.  Celui-ci 
est  sec,  celui-la  froid  et  humide ;  ici  la  terre  est  profonde, 
la  ce  n'est  qu'une  croute  qui  couvre  a  peine  le  roc ;  le  fro- 
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ment  prospere  mieux  sux  Pun,  le  seigle  sur  Pautre ;  ici  ce 
serait  .peine  perdue  de  semer  du  ble  de  Turquie,  ailleurs  la 
Xerre  se  refuse  aux  feves  et  aux  lupins,  plus  loin  le  lin 
viendra  a  merveille,  et  le  boid  de  ce  ruisseau  sera  propre  au 
chanvre ;  ainsi  I'on  apprend  du  metayer,  avec  etonnement, 
que  dans  un  espace  de  dix  arpens,  le  sol,  les  aspects,  et 
rinclinaison  du  terrain,  presentent  plus  de  variete  qu'un 
jiche  fermier  n'en  sait  en  general  distinguer  dans  une  ferme 
de  cinq .  cents  acres  d'6tendue.  C'est  que  le  dernier  sent 
qu'il  n'est  la  que  de  passage,  que  de  plus  il  doit  se  conduire 
par  des  regies  g^nerales,  et  negliger  les  details.  Mais  le 
xn^tayer,  avec  Pexperience  du  passe,  a  senti  son  intelligence 
^yeillee  par  I'interet  et  I'aSection  pour  devenir  le  meilleur 
des  observateurs,  et  avec  tout  Pavenir.  devant  lui,  il  ne 
i^nge  pas  a  lui  seulement,  mais  a  ses  enfans  et  a  ses  petits 
anfans.  Aussi  lorsqu'il  plante  Polivier,  arbre  seculaire,  et 
gu'il  menage  au  fond  du  creux  qu'il  fait  pour  lui  un  ecoule- 
ment  aux  eaux  qui  pourraient  lui  nuire,  il  etudie  toutes  les 
i^ouches  de  terrain  qu'il  est  appel^  a  d^foncer."* 


'*  Of  the  intelligence  of  this  most  interesting  people,  M.  de  Sismondi 
speaks  in  the  most  favorable  terms.  Few  of  them  can  read ;  but  there  is 
often  one  member  of  the  fieunily  destined  for  the  priesthood,  who  reads  to 
them  on  winter  evenings.  Their  language  differs  liltle  from  the  purest 
Italian.  The  taste  for  improvisation  in  verse  is  general.  "  Les  pajsans  da 
Tal  de  Nievole  fircquentent  le  spectacle  les  jours  de  fete,  en  ^tc,  de  neuf  a 
onze  heures  du  soir ;  leur  admission  ne  leur  coOte  gudre  que  cinq  sols  de 
Prance.  Alfieri  est  leur  auteur  de  pr6dilection ;  toutc  Thistoire  des  Atrides 
«Bt  £unili^re  k  ces  hommes  qui  ne  savent  pas  lire,  et  qui  vont  dcmander  k 
4»  poete  austere  un  delassement  de  leurs  rudes  travaux."  Unlike  most 
rustics,  they  find  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  their  country.  **  Dans  les  col- 
lines  du  val  de  Nievole  on  trouve  devant  chaque  maison,  Taire  pour  battre 
le  bl6,  qui  a  raremcnt  plus  de  vingt-cinq  k  trente  toises  carr6es,  c'est  le  plus 
Aowent  le  seul  espace  de  niveau  qu'on  rencontre  dans  toute  la  m^tairie. 
Sn  xntoe  temps  c'est  une  terrasse  qui  domine  les  plaines  et  la  vallee,  €t 
d'oin  la  vue  s'6tend  sur  un  pays  ravissant.  Fresque  jamais  je  ne  m'y  suis 
bttM  poor  r  admirer,  sans  que  le  metayer  soit  venu  jouir  de  mon  admira- 
two,  et  m'indiquer  du  doigt  les  beaut^s  qu'il  croyait  x)ouvoir  m' avoir 
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^4.     I  do  not  offer  these  quotations  as  evidence  of  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  the  metayer  system ;  but  they  surely 
suffice  to  prove  that  neither  "  land  miserably  cultivated," 
nor  a  people  in  "  the  most  abject  poverty,"  have  any  neces- 
sary connection  with  it,  and  that  the  unmeasured  vituperation 
lavished  upon  the  system  by  English  writers,  is  grounded 
on  an  extremely  narrow  view  of  the  subject.     I  look  upon 
the  rural  economy  of  Italy  as  simply  so  much  additional 
evidence  in  favor  of  small  occupations  with  perpetuity  of 
tenure.     It  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
those  two  elements,  even  under  the  disadvantage  of  the 
peculiar   nature  of  the   metayer  contract,   in   which   the 
motives  to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  are  only  half 
as  strong  as  if  he  farmed  the  land  on  the  same  footing  of 
perpetuity  at  a  money  rent,  either  fixed,  or  varying  accord- 
ing to  some  rule  which  would  leave  to  the  tenant  the  whole 
benefit  of  his  own  exertions.     The  metayer  tenure  is  not 
one  which  we  should  be  anxious  to  introduce  where  the 
exigencies  of  society  had  not  naturally  given  birth  to  it ;  but 
neither  ought  we  to  be  eager  to  abolish  it,  on  a  mere  a  priori 
▼iew  of  its  disadvantages.    If  the  system,  in  Tuscany,  works 
«s  well  in  practice  as  it  is  represented  to  do,  with  every 
•l^mirance   of  minute   knowledge,   by  so   competent   an 
•Dthority  as  Sismondi ;  if  the  mode  of  living  of  the  people, 
tod  the  size  of  farms,  have  for  ages  maintained  and  still 
maintain  themselves*  such  as  they  are  said  to  be  by  him,  it 
were  to  be  regretted  that  a  state  of  rural  well-being  so  much 

*  "  On  ne  roil  jamais,"  says  Sismondi,  **  une  famiUe  de  metayers  pro- 
fma  k  son  maitre  de  partager  sa  metairic,  k  moins  quo  Ic  travail  no  soit 
ficllnnent  snperieur  k  ses  forces,  et  qu'cUe  no  scntc  la  certitude  de  conscr- 
fcr  les  m^mca  jouissances  sur  un  moindre  espacc  de  terrain.  On  no  voit 
\  dans  one  Cnnillc  plusicurs  fils  so  marier  on  m^c  temps,  et  former 
de  manages  nouTcaux ;  un  seul  prcnd  uno  fcmme  et  so  charge  dot 
da  menage ;  aucun  de  scs  fr^res  ne  se  marie,  k  moins  que  lui-mc^mo 
a'ait  pea  d'enfans,  ou  que  Ton  n'oSrc  k  cet  autre  fr^re  une  nouvelle  mi6* 
**'^you9twmr  Primeipet,  Ut.  liL  ch.  5. 
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beyond  what  is  realized  in  most  European  countries,  should 
be  put  to  hazard  by  an  attempt  to  introduce,  under  the 
guise  of  agricultural  improvement,  a  system  of  money  rents 
and  capitalist  farmers.  Even  where  the  metayers  are  poor,' 
imd  the  subdivision  great,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  as  of 
course,  that  the  change  would  be  for  the  better.  The  en^ 
•largement  of  farms,  and  the  introduction  of  what  are  called 
agricultural  improvements,  usually  diminish  the  number  of 
laborers  employed  on  the  land ;  and  unless  the  growth  of 
capital  in  trade  and  manufactures  affords  an  opening  for  the 
displaced  population,  or  unless  there  are  reclaimable  wastes 
on  which  they  can  be  located,  competition  will  so  reduce 
wages,  that  they  will  probably  be  worse  off  as  day-lab(Nrers 
than  they  were  as  metayers. 

Mr.  Jones  very  properly  objects  against  the  French 
Economists  of  the  last  century,  that  in  pursuing  their 
&vorite  object  of  introducing  money  rents,  they  turned 
their  minds  solely  to  putting  farmers  in  the  place  of 
metayers,  instead  of  transforming  the  existing  metayers 
into  farmers ;  which,  as  he  justly  remarks,  can  scarcely 
be  effected,  unless,  to  enable  the  metayers  to  save  and 
become  owners  of  stock,  the  proprietors  submit  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  a  diminution  of  income,  instead  of  expect- 
ing an  increase  of  it,  which  has  generally  been  their  imme- 
diate motive  for  making  the  attempt.  If  this  transformation 
were  effected,  and  no  other  change  made  in  the  metayer's 
condition;  if,  preserving  all  the  other  rights  which  usage 
insures  to  him,  he  merely  got  rid  of  the  landlord's  claim 
to  half  the  produce,  paying  in  lieu  of  it  a  moderate  fixed 
rent ;  he  would  be  so  far  in  a  better  position  than  at  pre- 
sent, as  the  whole,  instead  of  only  half  the  fruits  of  any 
improvement  he  made,  would  now  belong  to  himself;  but 
even  so,  the  benefit  would  not  be  without  alloy ;  for  a 
metayer,  though  not  himself  a  capitalist,  has  a  capitalist  for 
his  partner,  and  has  the  use,  in  Italy  at  least,  of  a  considr 
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erable  capital,  as  is  jM-oved  by  the  excellence  of  the  farm 

buildings ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  land-owners  would 

any  longer  consent  to  peril  their  movable  property  on  the 

hazards  of  agricultural  enterprise,  when  assured  of  a  fixed 

money  income  without  it.     Thus  would  the  question  stand 

eren  if  the  change  left  undisturbed  the  metayer's  virtud 

fixity  of  tenure,  and  converted  him,  in  fact,  into  a  peasant 

proprietor  at  a  quit-rent.     But  if  we  suppose  him  converted 

into  a  mere  tenant,  displaceable  at  the  landlord's  will,  and 

liable  to  have  his  rent  raised  by  competition  to  any  amount 

which  any  unfortunate  being  in  search  of  subsistence  can 

be  found  to  offer  or  promise  for  it ;  he  would  lose  all  the 

features  in  his  condition  which  preserve  it  from  being  dete* 

riorated ;  he  would  be  cast  down  from  his  present  position 

of  a  kind  of  half-proprietor  of  the  land,  and  would  sink  into 

a  cottier  tenant. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


trr  coTTnERS. 


^  1.  Bt  the  general  appellation  of  cottier*  tenure  I  shall 
designate  all  cases  without  exception  in  which  the  laborer 
makes  his  contract  for  land  without  the  intervention  of  a 
capitalist  farmer,  and  in  which  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract,  especially  the  amount  of  rent,  are  determined  not  by 
castofn  but  by  competition.     The  principal  European  ex- 

•  b  Ifii  origliiAl  aoeepuition  tlie  word  **  cottier "  designates  s  daas  o£ 
M^-teMBis*  who  rent  a  cottage  and  an  acre  or  two  of  land  from  the  small 
iBBen.  But  the  usage  of  writers  has  long  since  stretched  the  term  to 
irf*«*«ti»  diose  small  fiumers  themselves,  and  generally  all  peasant  fknnert 
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ample  of  this  tenure  is  Ireland,  and  it  is  from  that  country 
that  the  term  cottier  is  derived.  Nearly  the  whole  agri- 
cultural population  of  Ireland  may  be  said  to  be  cottier- 
tenants  ;  except  so  far  as  the  Ulster  tenant-right  constitutes 
an  exception.  There  is,  indeed,  a  numerous  class  of  laborers 
who  (we  may  presume  through  the  refusal  either  of  propri- 
etors or  of  tenants  in  possession  to  permit  any  further  sub- 
division) have  been  unable  to  obtain  even  the  smallest 
patch  of  land  as  permanent  tenants.  But,  from  the  de- 
ficiency of  capital,  the  custom  of  paying  wages  in  land  is 
so  universal,  that  even  those  who  work  as  casual  laborers 
for  the  cottiers  or  for  such  larger  farmers  as  are  found  in 
the  country,  are  usually  paid  not  in  money,  but  by  permis- 
sion to  cultivate  for  the  season,  a  piece  of  ground,  which  is 
generally  delivered  to  them  by  the  farmer  ready  manured, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  conacre.  For  this  they  agree 
to  pay  a  money  rent,  often  of  several  pounds  an  acre  ;  but 
no  money  actually  passes,  the  debt  being  worked  out  in 
labor  at  a  money  valuation. 

The  produce,  on  the  cottier  system,  being  divided  into 
two  portions,  rent,  and  the  remuneration  of  the  laborer ;  the 
one  is  evidently  determined  by  the  other.  The  laborer  has 
whatever  the  landlord  does  not  take ;  the  condition  of  the 
laborer  depends  on  the  amount  of  rent.  But  rent,  being 
regulated  by  competition,  depends  upon  the  relation  between 
the  demand  for  land  and  the  supply  of  it.  The  demand  for 
land  depends  on  the  number  of  competitors,  and  the  com- 
petitors are  the  whole  rural  population.  The  eflFect,  there- 
fore, of  this  tenure,  is  to  bring  the  principle  of  population 
to  act  directly  on  the  land,  and  not,  as  in  England,  on  cap- 
ital. Rent,  in  this  state  of  things,  depends  on  the  propor- 
tion between  population  and  land.  As  the  land  is  a  fixed 
quantity,  while  population  has  an  unlimited  power  of  in- 
crease ;  unless  something  checks  that  increase,  the  competition 
for  land  soon  forces  up  rent  to  the  highest  pointy  consistent 
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with  keeping  the  population  alive.  The  effects,  therefore, 
of  cottier  tenure  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  capacity 
cf  population  to  increase  is  controlled,  either  by  custom,  by 
kuliTidual  prudence,  or  by  starvation  and  disease. 

it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  affirm,  that  cottier  tenancy 

is  abeolutely  incompatible  with  a  prosperous  condition  of  the 

Uboring  class.     If  we  could  suppose  it  to  exist  among  a 

people  to  whom  a  high  standard  of  comfort  was  habitual ; 

whose  requirements  were  such,  that  they  would  not  offer  a 

kigher  rent  for  land  than  would  leave  them  an  ample  sub- 

Mence,  and  whose  moderate  increase  of  numbers  left  no 

noemployed  population  to  force  up  rents  by  competition, 

■nre  when  the  increasing  produce  of  the  land  from  increase 

cf  skill  would  enable  a  higher  rent  to  be  paid  without  incon- 

tenience ;  the  cultivating  class  might  be  as  well  remunerated, 

might  have  as  large  a  share  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 

«f  life,  on  this  system  of  tenure  as  on  any  other.     They 

vould  not,  however,  while  their  rents  were  arbitrary,  enjoy 

soy  of  the  peculiar  advantages  which  metayers  on  the 

Tuscan  system  derive  from  their  connection  with  the  land. 

They  would  neither  have  the  use  of  a  capital  belonging  to 

tlieir  landlords,  nor  would  the  want  of  this  be  made  up  by 

tbe  intense  motives  to  bodily  and  mental  exertion  which  act 

•poD  the  peasant  who  has  assurance  of  a  perpetuity.     On 

the  con^ary,  any  increased  value  given  to  the  land  by  the 

asrtioDS  of  the  tenant,  would  hav^  no  effect  but  to  raise  the 

md  against  himself,  either  the  next  year,  or  at  farthest  when 

his  lease  expired.     The  landlords  might  have  justice  or  good 

sense  enough  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  which 

competition  would  give  them ;  and  different  landlords  would 

iowo  in  different  degrees.     But  it  is  never  safe  to  expect 

a  class  or  body  of  men  will  act  contrary ,  to  their  inune- 

pectmiary  interest ;  and  even  a  doubt  on  the  subject 

voiiid  be  almost  as  fatal  as  a  certainty,  for  when  a  person  is 

whether  be  shall  undergo  a  present  exertion  or 

VOL.  L  32 
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sacrifice  for  a  comparatively  remote  futm-e,  the  scale  is 
turned  by  a  very  small  probability  that  the  fruits  of  the  ex- 
ertion or  of  the  sacrifice  will  be  taken  away  from  him.     The 
only  safeguard  against  these  uncertainties  would  be  the 
growth  of  a  custom,  insuring  a  permanence  of  tenure  in  the 
same  occupant,  without  liability  to  any  other  increase  of 
rent,  than  might  happen  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  general 
sentiments  of  the  community.     The  Ulster  tenant-right  is 
such  a  custom.     The  very  considerable  sums  which  out- 
going tenants  obtain  from  their  successors,  for  the  good-wilX 
of  their  farms,*  in  the  first  place  actually  limit  the  comp9 — 
tition  for  land  to  persons  who  have  such  sums  to  oflFer 
while  the  same  fact  also  proves  that  full  advantage  is  no-  ^ 
taken  by  the  landlord  of  even  that  more  limited  competition^ 
since  the  landlord's  rent  does  not  amoimt  to  the  whole  o— * 
what  the  incoming  tenant  not  only  offers  but  actually  pays-^ 
He  does  so  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  rent  will  not  b^9i 
raised ;  and  for  this  he  has  the  guarantee  of  a  custom,  notr ' 
recognized  by  law,  but   deriving  its  binding  force  fronc:^ 
another  sanction,  perfectly  well  understood  in  Ireland.-p^ 
Without  one  or  other  of  these  supports,  a  custom  limitin^^ 

♦  "  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  tenant  without  a  lease  to  seU  the  bare  privi-  J 
lege  of  occupancy  or  possession  of  his  farm,  without  any  visible  sign  of  im—  ' 
provcmcnt  having  been  made  by  him,  at  from  ten  to  sixteen,  up  to  twentjf 
and  even  forty  years'  purchase  of  the  rent." — {Digest  of  Evidence  taken  6$^ 
Lord  Devon* »  Commission.  Introductory  chapter.)  The  compiler  adds,  "  th£^ 
comparative  tranquillity  of  that  district"  (Ulster)  **  may  perhaps  be  mainly*^ 
attributable  to  this  fact." 

t  "It  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  not  a  reimbursement  for  outlay*^ 
incurred,  or  improvements  affected  on  the  land,  but  a  mere  life  insurance — 
or  purchase  of  immunity  from  outrage." — {Digest,  ut  supra.)  **  The  present 
tenant-right  of  Ulster,"  (the  writer  judiciously  remarks,)  '*  is  an  embryo 
copyhold."  Even  there,  if  the  tenant-right  be  disregarded,  and  a  tenant  be 
ejected  without  having  received  the  price  of  his  good- will,  outrages  are 
generally  the  consequence." — (Ch.  viii.)  "The  disorganized  state  of  Tip- 
perary,  and  the  agrarian  combination  throughout  Ireland,  are  but  a  metho- 
dized war  to  obtain  the  Ulster  tenant-right." 
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the  rent  of  land  is  not  likely  to  grow  up  in  any  progressive 
community.  If  wealth  and  population  were  stationary,  rent 
Edso  would  generally  be  stationary,  and  after  remaining  a 
long  time  unaltered,  would  probably  come  to  be  considered 
unalterable.  But  all  progress  in  wealth  and  population 
tends  to  a  rise  of  rents.  Under  a  metayer  system  there  is 
an  established  mode  in  which  the  owner  of  land  is  sure 
of  participating  in  the  increased  produce  drawn  from  it. 
But  on  the  cottier  system  he  can  only  do  so  by  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  contract,  while  that  readjustment,  in  a  progres- 
sive community,  would  almost  always  be  to  his  advantage. 
His  interest,  therefore,  would  be  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
growth  of  any  custom  commuting  rent  into  a  fixed  demand. 

^  2.  Where  the  amount  of  rent  is  not  limited,  either  by 
law  or  custom,  a  cottier  system  has  the  disadvantages  of 
the  worst  metayer  system,  with  scarcely  any  of  the  advan- 
tages by  which,  in  the  best  forms  of  that  tenure,  they  are 
compensated.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  cottier  agriculture 
should  be  other  than  miserable.  There  is  not  the  same 
necessity  that  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  should  be  so. 
Since  by  a  sufficient  restraint  on  population,  competition  for 
land  could  be  kept  down,  and  extreme  poverty  prevented ; 
habits  of  prudence  and  a  high  standard  of  comfort,  once 
established,  would  have  a  fair  chance  of  maintaining  them- 
selves ;  although  even  in  these  favorable  circumstances  the 
motives  to  prudence  would  be  considerably  weaker  than  in 
the  case  of  metayers,  protected  by  custom  (like  those  of 
Tuscany)  from  being  deprived  of  their  lands ;  since  a  me- 
tayer family,  thus  protected,  could  not  be  impoverished  by 
any  other  improvident  multiplication  than  their  own,  but  a 
cottier  family,  however  prudent  and  self-restraining,  may 
have  the  rent  raised  against  it  by  the  consequences  of  the 
multiplication  of  other  families.  Any  protection  to  the 
cottier  against  this  evil  could  only  be  derived  from  a  salutary 
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sentiment  of  duty  or  dignity,  pervading  the  class.  Prom 
this  source,  however,  he  might  derive  considerable  protec- 
tion. If  the  habitual  standard  of  requirement  among  the 
class  were  high,  a  young  man  might  not  choose  to  offer  a 
rent  which  would  leave  him  in  a  worse  situation  than  the 
preceding  tenant ;  or  it  might  be  the  general  custom,  as  it 
actually  is  in  some  countries,  not  to  marry  until  a  farm  w» 
vacant. 

But  it  is  not  where  a  high  standard  of  comfort  has  rooted 
itself  in  the  habits  of  the  laboring  class,  that  we  are  ever 
called  upon  to  consider  the  effects  of  a  cottier  systemu  That 
system  is  found  only  where  the  habitual  requirements  of  the 
rural  laborers  are  the  lowest  possible :  where,  as  long  as 
they  are  not  actually  starving,  they  will  multiply ;  and  pop- 
ulation is  only  checked  by  the  diseases,  and  the  shortness  of 
life,  consequent  on  insufficiency  of  mere  physical  necessaries. 
This  is  unhappily  the  state  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  Iriah 
peasantry.  When  a  people  have  sunk  into  this  state,  and 
still  more,  when  they  have  been  in  it  from  time  immemorial, 
the  cottier  system  is  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  their 
emerging  from  it.  When  the  habits  of  the  people  are  such 
that  their  increase  is  never  checked  but  by  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  a  bare  support,  and  when  this  support  can  only 
be  obtained  from  land,  all  stipulations  and  agreements  re- 
specting amount  of  rent  are  merely  nominal ;  the  competi- 
tion for  land  makes  the  tenants  undertake  to  pay  more  than 
it  is  possible  they  should  pay,  and  when  they  have  paid  all 
they  can,  more  almost  always  remains  due. 

"  As  it  may  fairly  be  said  of  the  Irish  peasantry,"  says 
Mr.  Revans,  the  Secretary  to  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Inquiry 
Commission,*  "  that  every  family  which  has  not  sufficient 

•  Erik  of  Uke  State  of  Ireland^  their  Causes  and  their  Rewkedy,  Page  1A> 
A  pamphlet,  containing,  among  other  things,  an  exccUent  digest  and  selec- 
tion of  cWdenco  from  the  mass  collected  by  the  Ckunmission  presided  ortf 
by  Archbiahop  Whately. 
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land  to  yield  its  food  has  one  or  more  of  its  members  sup- 
ported by  begging,  it  will  easily  be  conceived  that  every 
endeavor  is  made  by  the  peasantry  to  obtain  small  hold- 
ings, and  that  they  are  not    influenced    in  their  biddings 
by  the  fertility  of  the  land,  or  by  their  ability  to  pay  the 
rent,  but  solely  by  the  ofier  which  is  most  likely  to  gain 
them  possession.     The  rents  which  they  promise,  they  are 
almost  invariably  incapable  of  paying  ;  and  consequently 
they  become  indebted   to  those    under  whom  they  hold, 
almost  as  soon  as  they  take  possession.     They  give  up,  in 
tbt  shape  of  rent,  the  whole  produce  of  the  land,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sufllciency  of  potatoes  for  a  subsistence  ;  but 
as  this  is  rarely  equal  to  the  promised  rent,  they  constantly 
have  against  them  an  increasing  balance.     In  some  cases, 
^e  largest  quantity  of  produce  which  their  holdings  ever 
yielded,  or  which,  under  their  system  of  tillage,  they  could 
*^  the  most  favorable  seasons  be  made  to  yield,  would  not 
^  equal  to  the  rent  bid  ;  consequently,  if  the  peasant  ful- 
filled his  engagement  with  his  landlord,  which  he  is  rarely 
^ble  to  accomplish,  he  would  till  the  ground  for  nothing, 
^»rf  give  his  landlord  a  premium  for  being  allowed  to  till  it. 
'^  the  sea-coast,  fishermen,  and  in  the  northern  counties 
^o«e  who  have  looms,  frequently  pay  more  in  rent  than 
^be  market  value  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  land  they 
^d.     It  might  be  supposed   that  they  would  be  better 
^thout    land    under    such    circumstances.      But    fishing 
flight  fail  during  a  week  or  two,  and  so  might  the  demand 
for  the  produce  of  the  loom,  when,  did  they  not  possess 
the  land  upon  which  their  food  is  grown,  they  might  starve. 
The  full  amount  of  the  rent  bid,  however,  is  rarely  paid. 
The  peasant  remains  constantly  in  debt  to  his  landlord  ; 
his  miserable  possessions — the  wretched  clothing  of  himself 
nd  of  his  family,  the  two  or  three  stools,  and   the  few 
pieces  of  crockery,  which   his  wretched   hovel   contains, 
would  not,  if  sold,   liquidate  the  standing  and  generally 
VOL.  I.  32* 
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accumtilating  debt.  The  peasantry  are  mostly  a  year  ii — m 
arrear,  and  their  excuse  for  not  paying  more  is  destitution  ^a. 
Should  the  produce  of  the  holding,  in  any  year,  be  mor^=B*e 
than  usually  abundant,  or  should  the  peasant  by  any  acci — — - 
dent  become  possessed  of  any  property,  his  comforts  canno^r-t 
be  increased ;  he  cannot  indulge  in  better  food,  nor  in  cr  3 
greater  quantity  of  it.  His  furniture  cannot  be  increased  ^  J 
neither  can  his  wife  or  children  be  better  clothed.     Th^^s 

acquisition  must  go  to  the  person  under  whom  he  holds.^ 

The  accidental  addition  will  enable  him  to  reduce  hia^^ 
lurrear  of  rent,  and  thus  to  defer  ejectment.  But  this  mustr::^ 
be  the  bound  of  his  expectation." 

As  an  extreme  instance  of  the  intensity  of  competition 
for  land,  and  of  the  monstrous  height  to  which  it  occa— 
sionally  forces  up  the  nominal  rent,  we  may  cite  from  the 
evidence  taken  by  Lord  Devon's  Commission,*  a  fact 
attested  by  Mr.  Hurley,  Clerk  of  the  Crown  for  Kerry :  "  I 
have  known  a  tenant  bid  for  a  farm  that  I  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with,  worth  £50  a  year ;  I  saw  the  com- 
petition get  up  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  was  declared  the 
tenant  at  £450." 

^  3.  In  such  a  condition,  what  can  a  tenant  gain  by 
any  amount  of  industry  or  prudence,  and  what  lose  by  any 
recklessness  ?  If  the  landlord  at  any  time  exerted  his  full 
legal  rights,  the  cottier  would  not  be  able  even  to  live, 
by  extra  exertion  he  doubled  the  produce  of  his  bit  of  land, 
or  if  he  pnidently  abstained  from  producing  mouths  to  eat 
it  up,  his  only  gain  would  be  to  have  more  left  to  pay  to 
his  landlord  ;  while,  if  he  had  twenty  children,  they  would 
still  be  fed  first,  and  the  landlord  could  only  take  what  was 
left.  Almost  alone  among  mankind,  the  Irish  cottier  is  in 
this  condition,  that  he  can  scarcely  be  either  better  or  worse 

•  Evidence,  p.  861. 
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off  by  any  act  of  his  own.  If  he  was  industrious  or 
prudent,  nobody  but  his  landlord  would  gain ;  if  he  is  lazy 
or  intemperate,  it  is  at  his  landlord's  expense.  A  situation 
more  devoid  of  motives  to  either  labor  or  self-command, 
imagination  itself  cannot  conceive.  The  inducements  of 
free  human  beings  are  taken  away,  and  those  of  a  slave  not 
substituted.  He  has  nothing  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear, 
except  being  dispossessed  of  his  holding,  and  against  this 
he  protects  himself  by  the  ultima  ratio  of  a  defensive  civil 
war.  Rockism  and  Whiteboyism  are  the  determination  of 
a  people,  who  have  nothing  that  can  be  called  theirs  but 
a  daily  meal  of  the  lowest  description  of  food,  not  to  sub- 
mit to  being  deprived  of  that  for  other  people's  conve- 
nience. 

Is  it  not,  then,  a  bitter  satire  on  the  mode  in  which 
opinions  are  formed  on  the  most  important  problems  of 
human  nature  and  life,  to  find  grave  public  instructors 
imputing  the  backwardness  of  Irish  industry,  and  the  want 
of  energy  of  the  Irish  people  in  improving  their  condition, 
to  a  peculiar  indolence  and  insouciance  in  the  Celtic  race  ? 
Of  all  vulgar  modes  of  escaping  from  the  consideration  of 
the  effect  of  social  and  moral  influences  on  the  human 
mind,  the  most  vulgar  is  that  of  attributing  the  diversities 
of  conduct  and  character  to  inherent  natural  differences. 
What  race  would  not  be  indolent  and  insoucient-  when 
things  are  so  arranged  that  they  derive  no  advantage  from 
forethought  or  exertion  ?  If  such  are  the  arrangements  in 
the  midst  of  which  they  live  and  work,  what  wonder  if  the 
listlessness  and  indifference  so  engendered  are  not  shaken 
off  the  first  moment  an  opportunity  offers  when  exertion 
would  really  be  of  use  ?  It  is  very  natural  that  a  pleasure- 
loving  and  sensitively  organized  people  like  the  Irish, 
should  be  less  addicted  to  steady  routine  labor  than  the 
English,  because  life  has  more  excitements  for  them  inde- 
pendent of  it ;  but  they  are  not  less  fitted  for  it  than  their 
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Celtic  brethren  the  French,  not  less  so  than  the  Tuscan 
or  the  ancient  Greeks.  An  excitable  organization  is  pr 
cisely  that  in  which  by  adequate  inducements  it  is  easie 
to  kindle  a  spirit  of  animated  exertion.  It  speaks  nothic 
against  the  capacities  of  industry  in  human  beings,  thi 
they  will  not  exert  themselves  when  they  have  no  motiv* 
No  laborers  work  harder,  in  England  or  America,  than  tl 
Irish  ;  but  nojt  under  a  cottier  system. 

^  4.  The  multitudes  who  till  the  soil  of  India,  are  in 
condition  sufficiently  analogous  to  the  cottier  system,  an 
at  the  same  time  sufficiently  different  from  it,  to  render  tb 
comparison  of  the  two. a  source  of  some  instruction.  I 
most  parts  of  India  there  are,  and  have  always  been,  onl 
two  contracting  parties,  the  landlord  and  the  peasant ;  tt 
landlord  being  generally  the  sovereign,  except  where  Ii 
has,  by  a  special  instnunent,  conceded  his  rights  to  an  ind 
vidual,  who  becomes  his  representative.  The  payment 
however,  of  the  peasants,  or  ryots  as  they  are  termed,  hai 
seldom  if  ever  been  regulated,  as  in  Ireland,  by  competitioi 
Though  the  customs  locally  obtaining  were  infinite! 
various,  and  though  practically  no  custom  existed  againi 
the  sovereign's  will,  there  was  always  a  rule  of  some  sor 
common  to  a  neighborhood;  the  collector  did  not  mah 
his  separate  bargain  with  every  peasant,  but  assessed  eac 
according  to  the  rule  adopted  for  the  rest.  The  idea  wa 
thus  kept  up  of  a  right  of  property  in  the  tenant,  or  at  a 
events,  of  a  right  to  permanent  possession  ;  and  the  anomal 
arose  of  a  fixity  of  tenure  in  the  peasant-farmer,  coexistin 
with  an  arbitrary  power  of  increasing  the  rent. 

When  the  Mogul  government  substituted  itself  througl 
out  the  greater  part  of  India  for  the  Hindoo  rulers,  it  pr< 
ceeded  on  a  different  principle.  A  minute  survey  was  mad 
of  the  land,  and  upon  that  survey  an  assessment  was  founc 
ed,  fixing  the  specific  payment  due  to  the  government  froi 
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each  field.  If  this  assessment  had  never  been  exceeded,  the 
ryots  would  have  been  in  the  comparatively  advantageous 
position  of  peasant  proprietors,  subject  to  a  heavy  but  a 
fixed  quit-rent.  The  absence,  however,  of  any  real  pro- 
tection against  illegal  extortions,  rendered  this  improvement 
in  their  condition  rather  nominal  than  real ;  and,  except 
daring  the  occasional  accident  of  a  humane  and  vigorous 
local  administrator,  the  exactions  had  no  practical  limit  but 
the  inability  of  the  ryot  to  pay  more. 

It  was  to  this  state  of  things  that  the  English  rulers  of 
India  succeeded ;  and  they  were,  at  an  early  period,  struck 
^th  the   importance   of  putting  an  end  to  this  arbitrary 
diaracter  of  the  land-revenue,  and  imposing  a  fixed  limit  to 
the  government  demand.      They  did  not   attempt  to   go 
back  to  the  Mogul  valuation.     It  has  been  in  general  the 
^  rational  practice  of  the  English  government  in  India, 
to  pay  little  regard  to  what  was  laid  down  as  the  theory  of 
the  native  institutions,  but  to  inquire  into  the  rights  which 
existed  and  were  respected  in  practice,  and  to  protect  and 
«darge  those.     For  a  long  time,   however,  it  blundered 
picTously  about  matters  of  fact,  and  grossly  misunderstood 
the  usages   and  rights   which  it  found  existing.     Its  mis- 
takes arose   from    the  inability  of  ordinary  minds  to  im- 
•pnc  a  state  of  social  relations  fundamentally  different  from 
those  with  which  they  are  practically  familiar.     England 
fceaig  accustomed  to  great  estates  and  great  landlords,  the 
English  rulers  took  it  for  granted  that  India  must  possess 
the  like ;  and  looking  round  for  some  set  of  people  who 
ttight  be  mistaken  for  the  objects   of  their  search,    they 
pitched    upon  a   sort  of    tax-gatherers   called  Zemindars. 
**The  zemindar,"  says  the  philosophical  historian  of  India,* 
^badsome  of  the  attributes  which  belong  to  a  land-owner  ; 
keeoUected  the  rents  of  a  particular  district,  he  governed 

•  ICiU't  //Mtory  of  BritUh  India,  book  ri.  ch.  6. 
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the  cultivators  of  that  district,  lived  in  comparative  splen- 
dor, and  his  son  succeeded  him  when  he  died.  The  zemin- 
dars, therefore,  it  was  inferred  without  delay,  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  the  landed  nobility  and  gentry  of  India. 
It  was  not  considered  that  the  zemindars,  though  they  col- 
lected the  rents,  did  not  keep  them ;  but  paid  them  all  away, 
with  a  small  deduction,  to  the  government.  It  was  not 
considered  that  if  they  governed  the  ryots,  and  in  many 
respects  exercised  over  them  despotic  power,  they  did  not 
govera  them  as  tenants  of  theirs,  holding  their  lands  either 
at  will  or  by  contract  under  them.  The  possession  of  the 
ryot  was  an  hereditary  possession ;  for  which  it  was  unlaw- 
ful for  the  zemindar  to  displace  him ;  for  every  farthing 
which  the  zemindar  drew  from  the  ryot,  he  was  bound  to 
account ;  and  it  was  only  by  fraud,  if  out  of  all  that  he 
collected,  he  retained  an  ana  more  than  the  small  proportion 
which,  as  pay  for  collection,  he  was  permitted  to  receive." 
"  There  was  an  opportunity  in  India,"  continues  the  his- 
torian, "  to  which  the  history  of  the  world  presents  not  a 
parallel.  Next  after  the  sovereign,  the  immediate  culti- 
vators had,  by  far,  the  greatest  portion  of  interest  in  the 
soil.  For  the  rights  (such  as  they  were)  of  the  zemindars, 
a  complete  compensation  might  have  easily  been  made. 
The  generous  resolution  was  adopted,  of  sacrificing  to  the 
improvement  of  the  country,  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
sovereign.  The  motives  to  improvement  which  property 
gives,  and  of  which  the  power  was  so  justly  appreciated, 
might  have  been  bestowed  upon  those  upon  whom  they 
would  have  operated  with  a  force  incomparably  greater  than 
that  with  which  they  could  operate  upon  any  other  class  of 
men ;  they  might  have  been  bestowed  upon  those  from 
whom  alone,  in  every  country,  the  principal  improvements 
in  agriculture  must  be  derived,  the  immediate  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  And  a  measure  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the 
noblest  that  ever  were  taken  for  the  improvement  of  any 
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country,  might  have  helped  to  compensate  the  people  of 
India  for  the  miseries  of  that  misgovernment  which  they 
had  so  long  endured.  But  the  legislators  were  English 
aristocrats;  and  aristocratical  prejudices  prevailed." 

The  measure  proved  a  total  failure,  as  to  the  main 
eflfects  which  its  well-meaning  promoters  expected  from  it. 
Unaccustomed  to  estimate  the  mode  in  which  the  operation 
of  any  given  institutions  is  modified^even  by  such  variety 
of  circumstances  as  exists  within  a  single  kingdom,  they 
flattered  themselves  that  they  had  created,  throughout  the 
Bengal  provinces,  English  landlords,  and  it  proved  that  they 
had  only  created  Irish  ones.  The  new  landed  aristocracy 
disappointed  every  expectation  built  upon  them.  They  did 
nothing  for  the  improvement  of  their  estates,  but  every- 
thing for  their  own  ruin.  The  same  pains  not  being  taken, 
as  has  been  taken  in  Ireland,  to  enable  landlords  to  defy  the 
consequences  of  their  improvidence,  the  whole  land  of 
Bengal  had  to  be  sequestrated  and  sold,  for  debt  or  arrears  of 
revenue,  and  in  one  generation  the  ancient  zemindars  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Other  families,  mostly  the  descendants  of 
Calcutta  money  dealers,  now  occupy  their  place,  and  live 
as  useless  drones  upon  the  soil  which  has  been  given  up  to 
them.  Whatever  the  government  has  sacrificed  of  its 
pecuniary  claims,  for  the  creation  of  such  a  class,  has  at 
the  best  been  wasted. 

But  in  this  ill-judged  measure  there  was  one  redeeming 
point,  to  which  may  probably  be  ascribed  all  the  progress 
which  the  Bengal  provinces  have  since  made  in  production 
and  in  amount  of  revenue.  The  ryots  were  reduced,  in- 
deed, to  the  rank  of  tenants  of  the  zemindar ;  but  tenants 
with  fixity  of  tenure.  The  rents  were  left  to  the  zemindars 
to  fix  at  their  discretion ;  but  once  fixed,  were  never  more 
to  be  altered.  This  is  now  the  law  and  practice  of  landed 
tenure,  in  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  British  Indian 
dominions. 
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In  the  parts  of  India  into  which  the  British  rule  has  been 
more  recently  introduced,  the  blunder  has  been  avoided  of 
endowing  a  useless  body  of  great  landlords  with  gifts  from 
the  public  revenue ;  but  along  with  the  evil,  the  good  also 
has  been  left  undone.     The  government  has  done  less  for 
the  ryots  than  it  has  required  to  be  done  for  them  by  the 
landlords  of  its  creation.     In  the  greater  part  of  India,  the 
immediate  cultivators  have  never  yet  obtained  a  perpetuity 
of  tenure  at  a  fixed  rent.     The  government  manages  the 
land  on  the  principle  on  which  a  good  Irish  landlord  mana- 
ges his  estate ;  not  putting  it  up  to  competition,  not  asking 
the  cultivators  what  they  will  promise  to  pay,  but  deter^ 
mining  for  itself  what  they  can  afford  to  pay,  and  defining 
its  demand  accordingly.    In  some  places  it  makes  its  arrange- 
ments with  the  ryots  individually,  in  others  with  the  village 
^communities,  leaving  them  to  apportion  the  demand  accord* 
ing  to  usage  or  agreement.     Sometimes  the  rent  is  fixed 
only  for  one  year,  sometimes  for  three,  or  five ;  bat  the 
tendency  of  recent  policy  is  towards  long  leases,  extending, 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  India,  to  a  term  of  thirty  years, 
with  conditional  renewal  for  twenty  more.     This  arrange- 
ment has  not  existed  for  a  sufficient  time  to  have  shown 
by  experience,  how  far  the  motives  which  the  long  lease 
creates  in  the  minds  of  the  cultivators,  fall  short  of  the 
beneficial  influence  of  a  perpetual  settlement.      But   the 
two  plans,  of  annual  settlements  and  of  short  leases,  are  irre- 
vociJbly  condemned.     They  can  only  be  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded, in  comparison  with  the  unlimited  oppression  which 
existed  before.     They  are  approved  by  nobody,  and  were 
never  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  as  temporary 
arrangements,  to  be  abandoned  when  a  more  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  capabilities  of  the  country  should  afford  data 
for  something  more  permanent. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MEANS    OF    ABOLISHING    COTTIER   TENANCY. 

^  1.     The  question,  what  is  to  be  done  with  a  cottier 
population?   which   in  any  case  would  have   been  a  fit. 
■object  for  consideration  in  a  work  like  the  present,  is  to 
tbe  English  government  at  this  time  the  most  m'gent  of 
pnctical  questions.     The  majority  of  a  population  of  eight 
millions,  having  long  grovelled  in  helpless  inertness  and 
ibjeet  poverty  under  the  cottier  system ;   reduced  by  its 
operation  to  mere  food  of  the  cheapest  description,  and  to 
i&  incapacity  of  either  doing  or  willing  anything  for  the 
im|ioveiiient  of  their  lot ;   have  at  last,  by  the  failure  of 
tfcit  k>west  quality  of  food,  been  plunged  into  a  state  in 
rtich  the  alternative  is  death,  or  to  be  permanently  sup- 
ported by  other  people,  or  a  radical  change  in  the  econom- 
ical arrangements  under  which  it  has  hitherto  been  their 
Btttfortune   to   live.     Such   an   emergency  has   compelled 
Attention  to  the  subject  from  the  legislature  and  from  the 
QMioii,  but  it  can  hardly  as  yet  be  said,  with  much  result ; 
btj  tbe  evil  having  originated  in  a  system  of  land  tenancy 
wfcich  withdrew  from  the  people  every  motive  to  industry 
or  thrift  except  the  fear  of  starvation,  the  remedy  provided 
bf  Pkrlimment  was  to  take  away  even  that,  by  conferring 
OB  cbem  a  legal  claim  to  eleemosynary  support ;   while, 
knmds  correcting  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  nothing  was 
By  beyond  vain  complaints,  though  at  the  price  to  the 
treasury  of  ten   millions  sterling  for  one  year's 


I  presume  it  is   needless   to  expend  any  argument  in 
prDring  that  the  very  foundation  of  the  economical  evils  of 
is  the  cottier  system  ;  tliat  while  peasant  rents  fixed 
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by  competition  are  the  practice  of  the  country,  to  expect 
industry,  useful  activity,  any  restraint  on  population  but 
death,  or  any  the  smallest  diminution  of  poverty,  is  to  look 
for  figs  on  thistles  and  grapes  on  thorns.     If  our  practical 
statesmen  are  not  ripe  for  the  recognition  of  this  fact ;  or  if, 
while  they  acknowledge  it  in  theory,  they  have  not  a  suffi- 
cient feeling  of  its  reality,  to  be  capable  of  founding  upon 
it  any  course  of  conduct ;   there  is  still  another,  and  a 
purely  physical  consideration,  from  which  they  will  find  it 
impossible  to  escape.     If  the  one  orop  on  which  the  people 
have  hitherto  supported  themselves  continues  to  be  {nreca- 
rious,  either  some  new  and  great  impulse  must  be  given  to 
agricultural  skill  and  industry,  or  the  soil  of  Ireland  can  no 
longer  feed  any  thing  like  its  present  population.     The 
whole  produce  of  the  western  half  of  the  island,  leaving 
nothing  for  rent,  will  not  now  keep  permanently  in  exist- 
ence the  whole  of  its  people ;  and  they  will  necessariL^ 
remain  an  annual  charge  on  the  taxation  of  the  empiric 
until  they  are  reduced  either  by  emigration  or  by  starva^ 
tion  to  a  number  corresponding  with  the  low  state  of  thessj 
industry,  or  unless  the  means  are  found  of  making  th-s^ 
industry  much  more  productive. 

Cottiers,  therefore,  must  cease  to  be.     Nothing  can  W^ 
done  for  Ireland  without  transforming  her  rural  population 
from  cottier  tenants  into  something  else.     But  into  wha^  ^ 
Those  who,  knowing  neither  Ireland  nor  any  foreign  coun- 
try, take  as  their  sole  standard  of  social  and  economicai 
excellence  English  practice,  propose  as  the  single  remedy 
for  Irish  wretchedness,  the  transformation  of  the  cottiers 
into  hired  laborers.     I  contend  that  the  object  should  be 
their  transformation,  as  far  as  circumstances  admit,  into 
landed  proprietors.     Either,  indeed,  would  be  a  most  de- 
sirable exchange  from  the  present  nuisance  ;  but  as  a  prac- 
tical object  the  latter  of  the  two  seems  to  me  preferable 
in  an  almost  incalculable  degree  to  the  former,  both  as  the 
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most  desirable   in  itself,  and  very  much   the   easiest  to 
effect. 

^  2.  To  convert  the  cottiers  into  hired  laborers  is 
rather  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  Irish  agricultm-e, 
than  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people.  The  status  of  a 
day  laborer  has  no  charm  for  infusing  forethought,  frugality 
or  self-restraint  into  a  people  devoid  of  them.  It  is  not 
necessarily  injurious  to  those  qualities  where  they  exist ; 
but  it  seldom  engenders  them  where  they  are  absent.  If 
the  Irish  peasantry  could  be  instantaneously  changed  into 
receivers  of  wages,  the  wages  being  no  higher  than  they 
now  are,  or  than  there  is  any  reason  to  hope  that  they 
would  be,  and  the  present  habits  and  mental  characteristics 
of  the  people  remaining,  we  should  merely  see  five  or  six 
millions  of  people  living  as  day  laborers  in  the  same 
wretched  manner  in  which  as  cottiers  they  lived  before; 
equally  passive  in  the  absence  of  every  comfort,  equally 
reckless  in  multiplication,  and  even,  perhaps,  equally  list- 
less at  their  work ;  since  they  could  not  be  dismissed  en 
masse,  and  if  they  could,  dismissal  would  now  be  simply 
remanding  them  to  the  poor-rate.  Far  other  would  be  the 
effect  of  making  them  peasant  proprietors.  A  people  who 
in  industry  and  providence  have  everything  to  learn — who 
are  confessedly  among  the  most  backward  of  European 
populations  in  the  industrial  virtues — ^require  for  their  re- 
generation the  most  powerful  incitements  by  which  those 
virtues  can  be  stimulated ;  and  there  is  no  stimulus  com- 
parable to  property  in  land.  A  permanent  interest  in  the 
ikyH  to  those  who  till  it,  is  almost  a  guarantee  for  the  most 
unwearied  laboriousness ;  against  over-population,  though 
not  infallible,  it  is  the  best  preservative  yet  known ;  and 
where  it  failed,  any  other  plan  would  probably  fail  much 
more  egregiously ;  the  evil  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
merely  economical  remedies.     Having  already  insisted  so 
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Strongly  on  these  topics,  I  feel  it  needless  to  ai^e  any 
further,  that  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  or  of 
some  considerable  portion  of  them,  into  small  landed  pro- 
prietors, is  a  more  beneficial  object  than  the  transformation 
of  all  of  them  indiscriminately  into  laborers  for  hire. 

But  beside  being  more  desirable,  it  is,  above  all,  more 
attainable.  The  other  plan,  as  a  measure  standing  by 
itself,  is  wholly  impracticable.  It  involves  contradictory 
conditions.  The  conversion  of  the  cottiers  into  hired 
laborers  implies  the  introduction,  all  over  Ireland,  of  capi- 
talist farmers,  in  lieu  of  the  present  small  tenants.  These 
farmers,  or  their  capital  at  least,  must  come  from  England. 
But  to  induce  capital  to  come  in,  the  cottier  population 
must*  first  be  peaceably  got  rid  of;  in  other  words,  that 
must  be  already  accomplished,  which  English  capital  is 
proposed  as  the  means  of  accomplishing.  Why  is  Ireland 
the  only  country  in  the  world  to  which  English  capital 
does  not  go  ?  Because  it  cannot  go  to  any  purpose  without 
turning  out  the  people,  and  the  people  refuse  to  be  turned 
out.  I  presume  it  is  not  seriously  proposed  that  they 
should  be  turned  out  en  masse,  without  being  otherwise 
provided  for.  With  their  own  consent  they  never  will  be 
dislodged  from  their  holdings  until  something  better  is 
given  to  them.  They  will  not  be  got  rid  of  by  merely 
telling  them  that  something  better  will  follow. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  in  the  next  place  to  consider, 
what  is  the  condition  of  things  which  would  follow.  The 
ineffective  Irish  agriculture  is  to  be  converted  into  an 
effective  English  agriculture,  by  throwing  together  the 
small  holdings  into  large  farms,  cultivated  by  combined 
labor,  with  the  best  modern  improvements.  On  the  sup- 
position of  success,  Ireland  would  be  assimilated,  in  her 
agriculture,  to  the  most  improved  parts  of  England.  But 
what  are  the  most  improved  parts  of  England  ?  Those  in 
which  fewest  laborers  are  employed,  in  proportion  to  the 
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extent  of  the  soil.  Taking  the  number  of  Irish  peasants  to 
the  square  mile,  and  the  number  of  hired  laborers  on  an 
equal  space  in  the  model  counties  of  Scotland  or  England, 
the  former  number  is  commonly  computed  to  be  about 
three  times  the  latter.  Two  thirds,  therefore,  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  would  be  absolutely  dispensed  with.  What  is 
to  be  done  with  them?  Is  it  supposed  that  they  would 
find  employment  in  manufacturing  labor?  They  are  at 
present  unfit  for  it ;  and  even  if  fit,  capital  would  require 
to  be  imported  for  that  purpose  too ;  and  is  it  likely  that 
manufacturing  capital  will  resort  to  Ireland,  abandoning 
Leeds  and  Manchester  ?  Under  a  more  efiicient  cultivation 
of  her  soil,  Ireland  would  require  a  greatly  increased 
amount  of  manufactured  goods,  but  these  would  still  be 
most  advantageously  manufactured  in  Lancashire  or  York- 
i^iire ;  and  even  if  Ireland  became,  as  to  agricultural  im- 
provement, an  English  county,  she  would  be  but  a  larger 
Devonshire,  drawing  everything  which  she  consumed, 
except  the  products  of  agriculture,  from  elsewhere.  ^  All 
the  excess  of  Irish  population  above  the  Devonshire  stand- 
ard would  be  a  local  surplus,  which  must  migrate  to 
England,  or  to  America,  or  subsist  on  taxation  or  on  cha- 
rity, or  must  be  enabled  to  raise  its  own  food  from  its  own 
soil.  The  plan,  therefore,  of  turning  the  cottiers  into 
laborers  for  wages,  even  if  it  fulfilled  its  utmost  promise, 
only  disposes  of  a  third  of  the  population ;  with  respect  to 
the  remaining  two  thirds,  the  original  difficulty  recurs  in 
its  full  force. 

The  question,  what  system  of  agriculture  is  best  in  itself, 
iSj  for  Irelsuid,  of  purely  theoretical  interest ;  the  people  are 
tfa^re,  and  the  problem  is  not  how  to  improve  the  country, 
but  how  it  can  be  improved  by  and  for  its  present  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  not  probable  that  England  will  undertake  a 
simultaneous  removal  of  two  millions — the  smallest  number 
which  in  the  opinion  ef  any  person  acquainted  with  the 
VOL.  I.        ,  33* 
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subject,  would  make  a  clear  field  for  the  introduction  of 
English  agricultiu*e.  But  unless  she  does,  the  soil  of  Ire- 
land must  continue  to  employ  and  feed  the  people  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  since  it  cannot  do  this  on  the  English  system, 
or  on  any  system  whatever  of  large  farming,  all  idea  of  that 
species  of  agricultural  improvement  as  an  exclusive  thing 
must  be  abandoned ;  the  petite  culture  in  some  one  of  its 
shapes  will  continue,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  peasants, 
if  they  do  not  become  small  proprietors,  will  remain  small 
farmers.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  comprehensive  meas- 
ures of  agricultural  improvement  have  been  undertaken  by 
large  capitals,  the  capitalists  have  not,  as  some  perhaps 
might  suppose,  employed  themselves  in  creating  large 
farms,  and  cultivating  them  by  hired  labor;  their  farms 
are  of  a  size  only  sufficient  for  a  single  family:  it  was 
by  other  expedients  that  the  improvement,  which  was  to 
render  the  enterprise  profitable,  was  brought  about ;  these 
were,  advances  of  capital,  and  a  temporary  security  of  ten- 
ure, t  There  is  a  company  called  the  Irish  Waste  Land 
Improvement  Society,  of  whose  operations,  in  1845,  the 
following  report  was  made  by  their  intelligent  manager. 
Colonel  Robinson.* 

"  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  tenants,  many  of  whom 
were  a  few  years  since  in  a  state  bordering  on  pauperism, 
the  occupiers  of  small  holdings  of  from  ten  to  twenty  plan- 
tation acres  each,  have,  by  their  own  free  labor,  with  the 
Society's  aid,  improved  their  farms  to  the  value  of  £4,396; 
£605  having  been  added  during  the  last  year,  being  at  the 
rate  of  £17  ISs.  per  tenant  for  the  whole  term,  and  £2 
9s.  for  the  past  year ;  the  benefit  of  which  improvements 
each  tenant  will  enjoy  during  the  unexpired  term  of  a  thirty- 
one  years*  lease, 

"These  245  tenants  and  their  families  have  by  spade 

*  In  ike  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  Lord  Detfon's  Commiedom,  p.  84. 
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husbandry,  reclaimed  and  brought  into  cultivation  1,032 
plantation  acres  of  land,  previously  unproductive  mountain 
waste,  upon  which  they  grew,  last  year,  crops  valued  by 
competent  practical  persons  at  £3,896,  being  in  the  propor- 
tion of  £  15  18^.  each  tenant ;  and  their  live  stock,  consist- 
ing of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs,  now  actually  upon 
the  estates,  is  valued,  according  to  the  present  prices  of  the 
neighboring  markets,  at  £4,162,  of  which  £1,304  has  been 
added  since  February,  1844,  being  at  the  rate  of  £  16  19^. 
for  the  whole  period,  and  £5  65.  for  the  last  year;  during 
which  time  their  stock  has  thus  increased  in  value  a  sum 
equal  to  their  present  annual  rent;  and  by  the  statistical 
table  and  returns  referred  to  in  previous  reports,  it  is  proved 
that  the  tenants,  in  general,  improve  their  little  farms,  and 
increase  their  cultivation  and  crops,  in  nearly  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  available  working  persons  of  both 
sexes  of  which  their  families  consist." 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  testimony  to  the  superior 
amount  oi  gross  produce  raised  by  small  farming,  undor  any 
tolerable  system  of  landed  tenure ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
attention,  that  the  industry  and  zeal  are  greatest  among  the 
smaller  holders ;  Colonel  Robinson  noticing  as  exceptions 
to  the  remarkable  and  rapid  progress  of  improvement,  some 
tenants  "  who  are  occupants  of  larger  farms  than  twenty 
acres,  a  class  too  often  deficient  in  the  enduring  industry 
indispensable  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  mountain 
improvements." 

^  3.  The  case  of  Ireland  is  similar  in  its  requirements 
to  that  of  India.  In  India,  though  great  errors  have  from 
time  to  time  been  committed,  no  one  ever  proposed,  imder 
the  name  of  agricultiu^l  improvement,  to  eject  the  ryots  or 
peasant  farmers  from  their  possessions ;  all  the  improvement 
that  has  been  looked  for,  has  been  through  making  their 
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tenure  more  secure  to  them,  and  the  sole  difference  of  opin* 
ion  is  between  those  who  contend  for  a  perpetuity,  and 
those  who  think  that  long  leases  will  suffice.  The  same 
question  may  exist  as  to  Ireland  ;  and  with  the  case  of  the 
Waste  Lands  Improvement  Society  before  us,  as  well  as 
many  other  instances  of  reclamation  of  land,  recorded  by 
Lord  Devon's  Commission,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
long  leases,  under  such  landlords  as  are  sometimes  to  be 
found,  do  effect  wonders,  even  in  Ireland.  But  then,  they 
must  be  leases  at  a  low  rent.  Long  leases  are  in  no  way  to 
be  relied  on  for  getting  rid  of  cottierism.  During  the  exists 
ence  of  cottier  tenancy,  leases  have  always  been  long ; 
twenty-one  years  and  three  lives  concurrent,  was  a  usual 
term.  But  the  rent  being  fixed  by  competition,  at  a  higher 
amount  than  could  be  paid,  so  that  the  tenant  neither  had, 
nor  could  by  any  exertion  acquire,  a  beneficial  interest  in 
the  land,  the  advantage  of  a  lease  was  merely  nominal.  In 
India,  the  government  is  able  to  prevent  this  evil,  because, 
being  itself  the  landlord,  it  can  fix  the  rent  according  to  its 
Own  judgment ;  but  under  individual  landlords,  while  rents 
are  fixed  by  competition,  and  the  competitors  are  a  peasantry 
struggling  for  subsistence,  nominal  rents  are  inevitable,  un- 
less the  population  is  so  thin  that  the  competition  itself  is 
only  nominal.  The  majority  of  landlords  will  grasp  at 
immediate  money  and  immediate  power;  and  so  long  as 
they  find  cottiers  eager  to  offer  them  every  thing,  it  is  use- 
less to  rely  on  them  for  tempering  the  vicious  practice  by  a 
considerate  self-denial. 

A  perpetuity  is  a  preferable  tenure  to  a  long  lease  ;  it  is  a 
far  stronger  stimulus  to  improvement ;  not  only  because  the 
longest  lease,  before  coming  to  an  end,  passes  through  all 
the  varieties  of  short  leases  down  to  no  lease  at  all ;  but  for 
more  fundamental  reasons.  It  is  very  shallow,  even  in 
pure  economics,  to  take  no  account  of  the  influence  of  ima-* 
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gination :  there  is  a  virtue  in  "  forever"  beyond  the  longest 
term  of  years ;  even  if  the  term  is  long  enough  to  include 
children,  and  all  whom  a  person  individually  cares  for,  he 
will  not  exert  himself  with  the  same  ardor  to  increase  the 
value  of  an  estate,  his  interest  in  which  diminishes  in  value 
every  year.  A  lease,  therefore,  is  never  a  complete  substi- 
tute for  a  perpetuity.  But  where  a  country  is  undercottier 
tenure,  the  question  of  perpetuity  is  quite  secondary  to  the 
more  important  point,  a  limitation  of  the  rent.  Rent  paid 
by  a  capitalist,  who  farms  for  profit  and  not  for  bread,  may 
safely  be  abandoned  to  competition ;  rent  paid  by  laborers 
cannot,  unless  the  laborers  were  in  a  state  of  civilization  and 
improvement  which  laborers  have  nowhere  yet  reached,  and 
cannot  easily  reach  under  such  a  tenure.  Peasant  rents 
ought  never  to  be  arbitrary,  never  at  the  discretion  of  the 
landlord ;  either  by  custom  or  law  it  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  fixed  ;  and  where  no  mutually 
advantageous  custom,  such  as  the  metayer  system  of  Tus- 
cany, has  established  itself,  reason  and  experience  recom- 
mend that  they  should  be  fixed  in  perpetuity ;  thus  chang- 
ing the  rent  into  a  quit-rent,  and  the  farmer  into  a  peasant 
proprietor. 

^  4.  Let  us  then  examine  what  means  are  afforded  by 
the  economical  circumstances  of  Ireland,  for  carrying  this 
change  into  effect  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  accomplish 
the  complete  abolition  of  cottier  tenancy.  The  mode 
which  first  suggests  itself  is  the  obvious  and  direct  one,  of 
doing  the  thing  outright  by  act  of  Parliament ;  making  the 
whole  land  of  Ireland  the  property  of  the  tenants,  subject 
to  the  rents  now  really  paid,  (not  the  nominal  rents)  as  a 
fixed  rent  charge.  This,  under  the  name  of  "  fixity  of 
tenure,"  was  one  of  the  demands  of  the  Repeal  Association 
during  the  most  successful  period  of  their  agitation  ;  and 
was   better  expressed  by   Mr.   Conner,   its  earliest,   most 
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enlhiisiastic,  and  most  indefatigable  apostle,*  by  the  words, 
*^a  valuation  and  a  perpetuity."  In  this  measure  there 
would  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  any  injustice,  {nroyided  the 
landlords  were  compensated  for  the  present  value  of  the 
ohances  of  increase  which  they  would  be  prospectively 
required  to  forego.  The  rupture  of  existing  social  relations 
would  hardly  be  more  violent  than  that  effected  by  the 
ministers  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  when  by  a  series  of  edicts, 
ill  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  they  revolutionized 
the  state  of  landed  property  in  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and 
left  their  names  to  posterity  among  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  their  country.  To  enlightened  foreigners  writing  on 
Ireland,  Yon  Raumer  and  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  a  remedy 
q{  this  sort  seems  so  exactly  and  obviously  what  the  dis- 
eade  requires,  that  they  have  some  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending how  it  is  that  the  thing  is  not  yet  done. 

But  though  this  measure  is  not  beyond  the  competence 
of  a  just  legislature,  and  would  be  no  infringement  of  pro- 
perty if  the  landlords  had  the  option  allowed  them  of  giving 
up  their  lands  at  the  full  value,  reckoned  at  the  ordinary 
number  of  years'  purchase  ;  it  is  only  fit  to  be  adopted  if  the 
^nature  of  the  case  admitted  of  no  milder  remedy.  In  the 
&st  place,  it  is  a  complete  expropriation  of  the  higher 
classes  of  Ireland ;  which,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  laid  down,  would  be  perfectly  warrantable, 
but  only  if  it  were  the  sole  means  of  effecting  a  great  public 
good.  In  the  second  place,  that  there  should  be  none  but 
peasant  proprietors,  is  in  itself  far  from  desirable.  Large 
farms,  cultivated  by  large  capitals,  and  owned  by  persons 
of  the  best  education  which  the  country  can  give,  persons 
qualified  by  instruction  to  appreciate  scientific  discoveries, 

*  Author  of  ntimerous  pamphlets,  entitled  "  True  Political  Econom  j  of 
Ireland,"  " Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Devon,"  "Two  Letters  on  the  Rackrent 
Oppression  of  Ireland,"  and  others,  Mr.  Conner  has  been  an  agitator  on 
the  subject  since  1832* 
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and  able  to  bear  the  delay  and  risk  of  costly  experimenta, 
are  an  important  part  of  a  good  agricultural  system.  Many 
such  landlords  there  are  even  in  Ireland ;  and  it  would  be 
a  public  misfortune  to  drive  them  from  their  post.  Othor 
objections  might  be  added :  a  large  proportion  of  the  present 
holdings  are  too  small,  to  try  the  proprietary  system  under 
the  greatest  advantages;  nor  are  the  tenants  always  the 
persons  one  would  desire  to  select,  as  the  first  occupants  of 
peasant  properties.  There  are  niunbers  of  them  on  whom 
it  would  have  a  more  beneficial  effect  to  give  them  the 
hope  of  acquiring  a  landed  property  by  industry  and  firu* 
gality,  than  the  property  itself  in  immediate  possession. 

^  5.  Some  persons  who  desire  to  avoid  the  term  fixity 
of  tenure,  but  who  cannot  be  satisfied  without  some  measure 
coextensive  with  the  whole  country,  have  proposed  the 
aniyersal  adoption  of  *' tenant  right."  Under  this  equivo* 
cal  phrase,  two  things  are  confounded.  What  it  conunonly 
stands  for  in  Irish  discussion,  is  the  Ulster  practice,  which 
is,  in  fact,  fixity  of  tenure.  It  supposes  a  customary, 
though  not  a  legal,  limitation  of  the  rent ;  without  which 
the  tenant  evidently  could  not  acquire  a  beneficial  and  sale* 
able  interest.  Its  existence  is  highly  salutary,  and  is  one 
principal  cause  of  the  superiority  of  Ulster  in  efficiency  of 
cultivation  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  people,  notwithstand- 
ing a  minuter  subdivision  of  holdings  than  in  the  other 
provinces.  But  to  convert  his  customary  limitation  of 
lent  into  a  legal  one,  and  to  make  it  universal,  would  be  to 
establish  a  fixity  of  tenure  by  law,  the  objections  to  whioh 
hnve  already  been  stated. 

The  same  appellation  (tenant  right)  has  of  late  years 
been  applied,  more  particularly  in  England,  to  something 
altogether  different,  and  falling  as  much  short  of  the 
exigency,  as  the  enforcement  of  the  Ulster  custom  would 
esoeed  it     This  English  tenant  right,  with  which  a  hi^ 
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agricultural  authority  has  connected  his  name  by  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  for  it  legislative  sanction,  amounts  to  no  more 
than  this,  that  on  the  expiration  of  a  lease,  th^e  landlord 
should  make  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  '<  unexhausted 
improvements."  This  is  certainly  very  desirable,  but 
provides  only  for  the  case  of  capitalist  farmers,  and  of 
improvements  made  by  outlay  of  money ;  of  the  worth 
and  cost  of  which,  an  experienced  land  agent  or  a  jury  of 
fiaurmers  could  accurately  judge.  The  improvements  to^ibe 
looked  for  from  peasant  cultivators  are  the  result  not  of 
money  but  of  their  labor,  applied  at  such  various  times  and 
in  such  minute  portions  as  to  be  incapable  of  judicial 
appreciation.  For  such  labor,  compensation  could  not  be 
given  on  any  principle  but  that  of  paying  to  the  tenant  the 
whole  difference  between  the  value  of  the  property  when 
he  received  it,  and  when  he  gave  it  up ;  which  would  as 
effectually  annihilate  the  right  of  property  of  the  landlord, 
as  if  the  rent  had  been  fixed  in  perpetuity,  while  it  would 
not  offer  the  same  inducements  to  the  cultivator  who 
improves  from  affection  and  passion  as  much  as  from  cal- 
culation, and  to  whom  his  own  land  is  a  widely  different 
thing  from  the  most  liberal  possible  pecuniary  compensation 
for  it. 

^  6.  There  are  then  strong  objections,  as  well  as  great 
difficulties,  opposed  to  the  attempt  to  make  peasant  proper- 
ties imiversal.  But,  fortunately,  that  they  should  be 
universal  is  not  necessary  to  their  usefulness.  There  is  no 
need  to  extend  them  to  all  the  population,  or  all  the  land. 
It  is  enough  if  there  be  land  available,  on  which  to  locate 
so  great  a  portion  of  the  population,  that  the  remaining 
area  of  the  country  shall  not  be  required  to  maintain 
greater  numbers  than  are  compatible  with  large  farming 
and  hired  labor.  For  this  piurpose  there  is  an  obvious 
resource  in  the  waste  lands ;  which  are  happily  so  extensive, 
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and  a  large  proportion  of  them  so  improvable,  as  to  alSbrd 
a  means  by  which,  without  making  the  present  tenants 
proprietors,  nearly  the  whole  surplus  population  might  be 
converted  into  peasant  proprietors  elsewhere.  This  plan 
has  been  strongly  pressed  upon  the  public  by  several 
writers ;  but  the  first  to  bring  it  prominently  forward  in 
England  was  Mr.  William  Thornton,  in  a  work*  honorably 
distinguished  from  most  others  which  have  been  recently 
published,  by  its  rational  treatment  of  the  great  questions 
affecting  the  economical  condition  of  the  laboring  classes. 

The  detailed  estimate  of  an  irrefragable  authority,  Mr. 
Qriffith,  annexed  to  the  Report  of  Lord  Devon's  CommisK 
sion,  shows  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres  reclaimable 
(bf  the  spade  or  plough,  some  of  them  with  the  promise  of 
great  fertility,  and  about  two  millions  and  a  half  more 
reclaimable  for  pasture;!  the  greater  part  being  in  most 
convenient  proximity  to  the  principal  masses  of  destitute 
population.  Beside  these  four  millions  of  acres,  there  are 
above  two  millions  and  a  half,t  pronounced  by  Mr.  Griffith 
to  be  unimprovable  ;  but  he  is  only  speaking  of  reclamation 
for  profit ;  it  is  doubtful  if  there  be  any  land,  in  a  temperate 
climate,  which  cannot  be  reclaimed  and  rendered  productive 
by  laborers  themselves,  under  the  inducement  of  a  permanent 
property.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  one  and  a  half  million 
of  arable  first  mentioned,  it  would  furnish  properties  averag- 
ing five  acres  each  to  three  hundred  thousand  persons, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  five  persons  to  a  family,  a  rather  low 
rate  for  Ireland,  answers  to  a  population  of  fifteen  hundred 
thousand.  Suppose  such  a  number  drafted  off  to  a  state  of 
independence  and  comfort,  together  with  a  very  moderate 

*  Over-Popuiaiion  and  Us  Remedy,    By  William  Thomas  Thornton,  pp. 
419-34. 

t  Mr.  Griffith's  nnmbers  are  1,425,000  and  2,330,000.    See  p.  53  of  the 
Bcpoft. 

t  M36.M0. 
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additional  relief  by  emigration ;  and  the  introduction  of 
English  capital  and  farming,  over  the  remaining  surface  of 
Ireland,  would  at  once  cease  to  be  chimerical.* 

"  The  improvement  of  wastes,"  Mr.  Thornton  observes, 
<<  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  require  a  good  deal  of  capital ; 
but  capital  is  principally  useful  for  its  command  of  labor, 
and  the  Irish  peasantry  have  quite  labor  enough  at  their 
own  disposal.  Their  misfortune  is,  that  they  have  so 
much.  Their  labor  would  not  be  the  worse  applied  be- 
cause they  worked  for  themselves,  instead  of  for  a  paymas- 
ter. So  far  is  [large]  capital  from  being  indispensable  for 
the  cultivation  of  barren  tracts,  that  schemes  of  this  kind, 
which  could  only  bring  loss  to  a  rich  speculator,  are  suc- 
cessfully achieved  by  his  pennyless  rival.  A  capitalist 
must  have  a  certain  return  for  the  money  he  lays  out,  but 
the  poor  man  expends  nothing  but  his  own  superabundant 
labor,  which  would  be  valueless  if  not  so  employed,  so  that 
his  returns,  however  small,  are  all  clear  profit.     No  man  in 


*  If  instead  of  throwing  small  farms  into  large,  and  exchanging  peasant 
for  capitalist  farmers,  the  "  clearing"  were  limited  to  such  a  consolidation 
of  small  holdings  as  would  make  them  correspond  in  size  to  the  admirable 
dmall  farms  of  Belgium,  the  adequacy  of  the  resource  is  stiU  more  clear 
and  unquestionable.  **  There  are  at  present,"  says  the  Digest  of  Evidence 
to  Lord  Devon's  Report,  (p.  399,)  **  326,084  occupiers  of  land  (more  than 
one  third  of  the  total  number  returned  in  Ireland)  whose  holdings  vary 
from  seven  acres  to  less  than  one  acre,  and  are,  therefore,  inadequate  to 
support  the  families  residing  upon  them."  It  is  shown  by  calculation  •*  that 
the  consolidation  of  these  small  holdings,  up  to  eight  acres,  would  require 
the  removal  of  about  192,368  families,  and  that  the  first  class  of  improvable 
waste  land  in  Ireland  would  furnish  to  those  removed  families  locations  of 
about  eight  acres  each  ;  or  the  first  and  second  qualities  of  improvable 
waste  land,  taken  together,  would  furnish  them  with  locations  of  about 
twenty  acres  each."  It  Is  computed  (p.  565)  that  by  these  arrangements 
500,000  laborers,  equivalent  to  at  least  two  millions  and  a  half  of  population, 
would  be  abstracted  from  competition  in  the  labor  market,  while,  on  the 
waste  land  alone,  an  addition  of  nearly  twenty-two  millions  sterling  would 
be  made  to  the  gross  produce  of  the  country ;  **  and  that  the  first  three  or 
four  yean'  crops  would  return  the  cost  requisite  to  bring  about  this  chimge." 
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his  senses  would  ever  have  thought  of  wasting  money 
upon  the  original  sand  of  the  Pays  de  Waes ;  but  the  hard- 
working boors  who  settled  there  two  hundred  years  ago, 
without  any  other  stock  than  their  industry,  contrived  to 
enrich  both  themselves  and  the  land,  and  indeed  to  make 
the  latter  the  richest  in  Europe.  There  is  no  soil  so 
worthless  that  an  English  laborer  will  not  eagerly  accept 
an  allotment  of  it ;  and  while  the  green  valley,  from  which 
some  Highland  community  has  been  driven,  is  fast  re- 
lapsing under  the  superintendence  of  a  wealthy  sheep-farmer 
into  its  primitive  wildness,  its  former  tenants  are  forming 
new  patches  of  arable  land  on  the  rock-strown  moors  along 
the  sea-coast. 

"  The  profit  of  reclaiming  waste  land,"  says  the  Digest 
of  Evidence  to  Lord  Devon's  Commission,*  "  will  be  best 
understood  from  a  practice  not  uncommon  in  Ireland,  to 
which  farmers  sometimes  resort.  This  consists  in  giving 
the  use  of  a  small  portion  of  it  to  a  poor  cottier  or  herds- 
man for  the  first  three  crops,  after  which  this  improved 
portion  is  given  up  to  the  farmer,  and  a  fresh  piece  of  the 
waste  land  is  taken  on  the  same  terms  by  the  cottier." 
Well  may  the  compiler  say,  "  Here  we  have  the  example 
of  the  very  poorest  class  in  Ireland  obtaining  a  livelihood 
by  the  cultivation  of  waste  land  under  the  most  discour- 
aging and  the  least  remunerative  circumstances  that  can 
well  be  imagined." 

It  is  quite  worthy  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  the 
wretched  attempts  as  yet  made  to  do  good  to  Ireland,  that 
this  spectacle  of  the  poorest  of  mankind  making  the  land 
valuable  by  their  labor  for  the  profit  of  other  people,  who 
have  done  nothing  to  assist  them,  does  not  once  strike  Lord 
Devon  and  his  Commission  as  a  thing  which  ought  not  to 
be.  Mr.  Thornton  strongly  urges  the  claims  of  common 
justice  and  conunon  sense. 

•  P.  670. 
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"  The  colonists  ought  to  be  allowed  to  retain  permanent 
possession  of  the  spots  reclaimed  by  them.  To  employ 
them  as  laborers,  in  bringing  the  land  into  a  remunerative 
condition,  (see  Report  of  Land  Occupation  Commissioners,) 
in  order  that  it  may  then  be  let  to  some  one  else,  while 
they  are  sent  to  shift  for  themselves  where  they  can,  may 
be  an  excellent  mode  of  enriching  the  landlord,  but  must 
eventually  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  It  is  pro- 
bably because  this  plan  has  been  generally  practiced,  thai 
the  reclamation  of  waste  land  has  hitherto  done  nothing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  If  the  latter  are  to 
derive  any  advantage  from  it,  such  of  them  as  may  be 
located  on  the  waste,  should  receive  perpetual  leases  of 
their  respective  allotments,  shpuld  be  made  freeholders  in 
fact,  or  at  least  perpetual  tenants  at  a  quit-rent.  Such  an 
approjMriation  of  waste  land  would  of  course  require  that 
compensation  should  be  made  to  all  who  previously  pos- 
sessed any  interest  in  it.  But  the  value  of  a  legal  interest 
in  land  which  cannot  be  inclosed  or  cultivated  without  per- 
mission of  the  legislature,  can  only  be  proportionate  to  the 
actual  yearly  produce ;  and  as  land  in  a  natural  state  yields 
little  or  nothing,  all  legal  claims  upon  it  might  be  bought 
up  at  a  trifling  expense,  or  might  be  commuted  for  a  very 
small  annual  payment  to  be  made  by  the  settlers.  Of  the 
perfect  competence  of  Parliament  to  direct  some  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind,  there  can  be  no  question.  An  authority 
which  compels  individuals  to  part  with  their  most  valued 
property  on  the  slightest  pretext  of  public  convenience,  and 
permits  railway  projectors  to  throw  down  family  mansions 
and  cut  up  favorite  pleasure  grounds,  needs  not  be  very 
scrupulous  about  forcing  the  sale  of  boggy  meadows  or 
mountain  pastures,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  curing 
the  destitution  and  misery  of  an  entire  people." 

It  would  be  desirable,  and  in  most  cases  necessary,  that 
the  tracts  of  land  should  be  prepared  for  the  labors  of  the 
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peasant,  by  being  drained  and  intersected  with  roads  at  the 
expense  of  government;  the  interest  of  the  sums  so  ex- 
pended, and  of  the  compensation  paid  for  existing  rights  to 
the  waste  land,  being  charged  on  it  when  reclaimed  as  a 
perpetual  quit-rent,  redeemable  at  a  moderate  number  of 
years'  purchase.  The  state  would  thus  incur  no  loss,  while 
the  advances  made  would  give  that  immediate  employment 
to  the  surplus  labor  of  Ireland,  which  if  not  given  in  this 
manner,  will  assuredly  have  to  be  given  in  some  other,  not 
only  less  useful,  but  far  less  likely  to  repay  its  cost.  The 
millions  lavished  during  the  famine  in  the  almost  nominal 
execution  of  useless  works,  without  any  result  but  that  of 
keeping  the  people  alive,  would,  if  employed  in  a  great 
operation  on  the  waste  lands,  have  been  quite  as  eflfectual 
for  relieving  immediate  distress,  and  would  have  laid  the 
foundation  broad  and  deep  for  something  really  deserving 
the  name  of  social  improvement.  But,  as  usual,  it  was 
thought  better  to  throw  away  money  and  exertion  in  a 
beaten  track,  than  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  most 
advantageous  investment  of  them  in  an  untrodden  one. 

^  7.  If  after  the  superabundant  evidence  elicited  in  the 
Irish  inquiries,  of  the  extent  and  capability  of  improvement 
of  the  waste  lands,  the  reader  can  doubt  their  sufficiency 
for  home  colonization  on  such  a  scale  as  to  eflfect  with 
benefit  to  everybody  the  "clearing"  of  all  Ireland;  there 
are  yet  other  means,  by  which  not  a  little  could  be  done  in 
the  dissemination  of  peasant  proprietors  over  even  the  exist- 
ing area  of  cultivation.  There  is  at  the  present  time  an 
experiment  in  progress,  in  more  than  one  part  of  England, 
for  the  creation  of  peasant  proprietors.  The  project  is  of 
Chartist  origin,  and  its  first  colony  is  now  in  full  operation 
near  Rickmansworth,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  plan  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Funds  were  raised  in  shares,  by  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany. With  part  of  these  funds  an  estate  of  several  hun- 
voL.  I.  34* 
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dred  acres  was  bought.  This  estate  was  divided  into  pon^ 
lions  of  two,  three,  and  four  acres,  on  each  of  which  a 
house  was  erected  by  the  Association.  These  holdings 
were  let  to  select  laborers,  to  whom  also  such  sums  were 
advanced  as  were  thought  to  amount  to  a  sufficient  capital 
for  cultivation  by  spade  labor.  An  annual  payment,  afford- 
ing to  the  company  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  on  their 
outlay,  was  laid  on  the  several  holdings  as  a  fixed  quit-rent, 
never  in  any  circumstances  to  be  raised.  The  tenants  were 
thus  proprietors  from  the  first,  and  their  redemption  of  the 
quit-rent,  by  saving  from  the  produce  of  their  labor,  is  de- 
sired and  calculated  upon. 

Should  the  issue  of  this  experiment  be  unfavorable, 
which  at  present  there  seems  no  reason  to  believe,  the 
cause  of  failure  will  be  in  the  details  of  management,  not 
in  the  principle.  These  well-conceived  arrangements  afford 
a  mode  in  which  private  capital  may  cooperate  in  renovating 
the  social  and  agricultural  economy  of  Ireland,  not  only 
without  sacrifice  but  with  considerable  profit  to  its  owners. 
The  remarkable  success  of  the  Waste  Land  Improvement 
Society,  which  proceeded  on  a  plan  far  less  advantageous 
to  the  tenant,  is  an  instance  of  what  an  Irish  peasantry  can 
be  stimulated  to  do,  by  a  sufficient  assurance  that  what 
they  do  will  be  for  their  own  advantage.  It  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  begin  at  once  with  a  perpetuity ;  long  leases 
at  moderate  rents,  like  those  of  the  Waste  Land  Society, 
would  suffice,  if  a  prospect  were  held  out  to  the  farmers  of 
being  allowed  to  piuchase  their  farms  with  the  capital 
which  they  might  acquire,  as  the  Society's  tenants  were  so 
rapidly  acquiring  under  the  influence  of  its  beneficent  sys- 
tem. It  would  be  a  boon  to  allow  them  to  become  pur- 
chasers of  the  land  even  at  the  value  given  to  it  by  their 
own  labor;  and  though,  on  the  part  of  government,  to 
take  such  an  advantage  of  their  exertions  would  be  most 
ungenerous  and  illiberal,  it  would  be  allowable  in  private 
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capitalists  undertaking  a  work  of  national  benefit  as  an 
advaatageous  investment  of  capital.  When  the  lands  were 
sold,  the  funds  of  the  association  would  be  liberated, 
and  it  might  recommence  operations  in  some  other  quarter. 
Nor  is  it  only  by  joint-stock  associations,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  English  capital,  that  this  system  might  be  acted 
upon  ;  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  every  individual 
land-owner  in  the  distressed  counties,  who  has  any  funds 
which  he  can  freely  dispose  of.  Under  the  new  Irish  poor 
law,  there  are  no  means  for  the  landlords  of  escaping  ruin, 
unless,  by  some  potent  stimulant  to  the  industrial  energies 
of  the  people,  they  can  largely  increase  the  produce  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  since  there  is  no  stimulant  available,  so  potent 
as  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil,  either  the  present  land- 
lords, or  those  English  mortgagees  to  whom  the  estates  of 
the  more  impoverished  land-owners  must  inevitably  pass, 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage,  if  not  to  grant  at  once  this 
permanent  interest  to  their  tenants,  at  least  to  hold  out  to 
them  the  prospect  of  acquiring  it.  The  government,  too, 
into  whose  hands  no  small  portion  of  the  land  of  Ireland 
may  be  expected  to  fall,  in  consequence  of  unrepaid  advan- 
ces, either  past  or  yet  to  come,  will  have  a  noble  opportu- 
tunity  of  rendering  the  acquisition  instrumental  to  the  form- 
ation of  a  peasant  proprietary ;  but,  to  the  state,  it  would 
be  most  discreditable  to  seek  for  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
peasantry ;  and  whether  the  ownerships  were  granted  im- 
mediately or  only  held  out  in  prospect,  tjie  rent  or  price 
should  be  no  more  than  sufficient  to  repay  the  state  for  its 
advances. 

^  8.  When  the  formidable  difficulties  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  is  becoming  more  and  more  deeply 
involved  by  the  condition  of  Ireland,  shall  be  met  instead 
of  evaded,  by  men  capable  of  rising  superior  both  to  their 
own  indolence  and  prejudices  and  to  those  of  others,  we 
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may  hope  to  see,  for  the  present  lazy,  apathetic,  reckless, 
improvident,  and  lawless  Ireland,  a  new  Ireland  arise,  con- 
sisting of  peasant  proprietors  with  something  to  lose,  and 
of  hired  laborers  with  something  to  gain ;  the  former  at- 
tached to  peace  and  law  through  the  possession  of  prop- 
erty, and  the  latter  through  the  hope  of  it ;  while  the  agri- 
culture of  one  half  of  Ireland  would  be  conducted  on  the 
best  system  of  small  cultivation,  and  that  on  the  other  half 
on  the  best  principles  of  large  farming  and  combination  of 
labor.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  hope,  that  when  the  num- 
ber of  hired  laborers  was  duly  proportioned  to  the  soil  on 
which  they  were  employed,  and  a  peaceful  "  clearing"  had 
made  the  country  safe  for  English  capital  to  dwell  in,  the 
rate  of  wages  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  tolerably 
high  standard  of  living — and  the  spirit  of  saving,  fostered 
by  the  desire  of  acquiring  land,  would  prevent  that  stand- 
ard from  being  again  depressed  through  an  imprudent  in- 
crease of  population  ? 

In  the  complication  of  human  affairs,  the  actual  effects 
of  causes,  whether  salutary  or  injurious,  remain  always  far 
short  of  their  tendencies.  But  history  is  not  without  exam- 
ples of  changes,  similar  in  kind  to  that  which  I  have  been 
sketching,  and  the  results  of  them  are  not  uninstructive. 
Three  times  during  the  course  of  French  history,  the  pea- 
santry have  been  purchasers  of  land ;  and  these  times 
inunediately  preceded  the  three  principal  eras  of  French 
agricultural  prosperity. 

"Aux  temps  les  plus  mauvais,"  says  the  historian 
Michelet,*  "aux  moments  de  pauvrete  universelle,  ou  le 
riche  meme  est  pauvre  et  vend  par  force,  alors  le  pauvre  se 
trouve  en  etat  d^acheter ;  nul  acquereur  ne  se  presentant,  le 
paysan  en  guenilles  arrive  avec  sa  piece  d'or,  et  il  acquiert 
un  bout  de  terre.     Ces  moments  de  desastre  ou  le  paysan  a 

*Le  Peuple,  Ire  partie,  ch..  1. 
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pa  acqu^rir  la  terre  a  bon  march6,  ont  tonjours  6t6  suivis 
d'un  elan  subit  de  ftcondite  qu'on  nes'expliquait  pas.  Vers 
1500,  par  exemple,  qiiand  la  France  epuis^  par  Louis  XL 
lemble  achever  sa  mine  en  Italic,  la  noblesse  qui  part  est 
oUigfe  de  vendre ;  la  terre,  passant  a  de  nouvelles  mains, 
refleiirit  tout-a-coup ;  on  travaille,  on  batit.  Cc  beau  mo- 
ment (dans  le  style  de  Thistoire  monarchique)  s'est  appeli 
k  bm  Louis  XII. 

"D  dure  peu,  malheureusemcnt.  La  terre  est  a  peine 
remise  en  bon  etat,  le  fisc  fond  dessus  ;  Ics  guerres  dc  reli- 
gion arrivent,  qui  semblent  raser  tout  jusqu'au  sol,  miseres 
borribles,  famines  atroces  ou  les  meres  mangeaicnt  leurs 
CQ&nts.  Qui  croirait  que  le  pays  se  releve  de  la?  Eh 
bien,  la  guerre  finit  a  peine,  de  cc  champ  ravage,  de  cette 
chaomiere  encore  noire  et  brulee,  sort  Tepargne  du  paysan. 
D  achete  ;  en  dix  ans,  la  France  a  chang^  de  face  ;  en  vingt 
«i  trente,  tous  les  biens  ont  double,  triple  de  valeur.  .  Ce 
moment  encore  baptist  d'un  nom  royal,  s'appelle  le  ban 
iitnri  IV.  et  le  grand  Richelieu.'* 

Of  the  third  era  it  is  needless  to  speak  ;  it  was  that  of 
Ae  Revotution. 

Whoever  would  study  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  may 
compare  these  historic  periods,  characterized  by  the  dismem- 
bcnnent  of  large  and  the  construction  of  small  properties, 
^ith  the  wide-spread  national  suffering  which  accompanied, 
•rf  the  permanent  deterioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
W>oring  classes  which  followed,  the  "  clearing"  away  of 
■nail  yeomen  to  make  room  for  large  grazing  farms,  which 
^H  the  grand  economical  event  of  English  history  during 
4e  sixteenth  century. 

I  have  concluded  a  discussion,  which  has  already  occu- 
piri  a  space  almost  disproportionate  to  the  dimensions  of 
•kb  work  ;  and  I  hereclose  the  examination  of  those  simpler 
wnns  of  social  economy  in  which  the  produce  of  the  land 
Either  belongs  undividedly  to  one  class,  or  is  shared  only 
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between  two  classes.  We  now  proceed  to  the  hypotl 
of  a  threefold  division  of  the  produce  among  laborers,  1 
lords,  and  capitalists  ;  and  in  order  to  connect  the  coi 
discussions  as  closely  as  possible  with  those  which  1 
now  for  some  time  occupied  us,  I  shall  commence  witt 
subject  of  Wages. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


OF    WAGES. 


^  1.  Under  the  head  of  Wages  are  to  be  consid 
first,  the  causes  which  determine  or  influence  the  wag 
labor  generally,  and  secondly,  the  differences  that 
between  the  wages  of  different  employments.  It  is 
venient  to  keep  these  two  classes  of  considerations  sepa 
and  in  discussing  the  law  of  wages,  to  proceed  in  the 
instance  as  if  there  were  no  other  kind  of  labor  than  « 
mon  unskilled  labor,  of  the  average  degree  of  hardness 
disagreeable  ness. 

Wages,  like  other  things,  may  be  regulated  eithe 
competition  or  by  custom ;  but  the  last  is  not  a  con: 
case.  A  custom  on  the  subject,  even  if  estabhshed,  < 
not  easily  maintain  itself  unaltered  in  any  other  than  s 
tionary  state  of  society.  An  increase  or  a  falling  off  ii 
demand  for  labor,  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  lab< 
population,  could  hardly  fail  to  engender  a  compel 
which  would  break  down  any  custom  respecting  wage; 
giving  either  to  one  side  or  the  other  a  strong  direct  int 
in  infringing  it.  We  may  at  all  events  speak  of  the  vi 
of  labor  as  determined,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  by  • 
petition, 
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Wages,  then,  depend  upon  the  demand  and  supply  o?i^' 
labor ;  or,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  on  the  proportion  be- 1 
tween  population  and  capital.  By  population  is  here  meantj 
the  number  only  of  the  laboring  class,  or  rather  of  those  who 
work  for  hire;  and  by  capital,  only  circulating  capital,  and 
not  even  the  whole  of  that,  but  the  part  which  is  expended 
in  the  direct  purchase  of  labor.  To  this,  however,  must 
be  added  all  funds  which,  without  forming  a  part  of  capital, 
are  paid  in  exchange  for  labor,  such  as  the  wages  of  soldiers, 
domestic  servants,  and  all  other  unproductive  laborers. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  no  mode  of  expressing  by  one 
familiar  term,  the  aggregate  of  what  may  be  called  the 
wages-fimd  of  a  country ;  and  as  the  wages  of  productive 
labor  form  nearly  the  whole  of  that  fund,  it  is  usual  to 
overlook  the  smaller  and  less  important  part,  and  to  say  that 
wages  depend  on  population  and  capital.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  employ  this  expression,  remembering,  however, 
to  consider  it  as  elliptical,  and  not  as  a  literal  statement  of 
the  entire  truth. 

With  these   limitations   of  the  terms,  wages  not  only  . 
depend  upon  the  relative  amount  of  capital  and  population, 
but  cannot  be  affected  by  anything  else.     Wages  (meaning, 
of  course,  the  general  rate)  cannot  rise,  but  by  an  increase  • 
of  the  aggregate  funds  employed  in.  hiring  laborers,  or  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  competitors  for  hire  ;  nor 
foil,  except  either  by  a  diminution  of  the  funds  devoted  to  - 
paying  labor,  or  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers  to 
be  paid. 

^  2.  There  are,  however,  some  facts  in  apparent  con- 
tradiction to  this  doctrine,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
consider  and  explain. 

For  instance,  it  is  a  common  saying  that  wages  are  high 
when  trade  is  good.  The  demand  for  labor  in  any  par- 
ticular employment  is  more  pressing,  and  higher  wages  are 
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paid,  when  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for   the  commodity 
produced ;  and  the  contrary  when  there  is  what  is  called  a 
stagnation ;  then  work-people  are  dismissed,  and  those  who 
are  retained  must  submit  to  a  reduction  of  wages ;  although 
in  these  cases  there  is  neither  more  nor  less  capital  than 
before.     This  is  true ;  and  is  one  of  those  complicatioos  in 
the  concrete  |d[ienomena,  which  obscure  and  disgaise  the 
operation  of  general  causes ;  but  it  is  not  really  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  laid  down.     Capital  which  the  owner 
does  not  employ  in  purchasing  labor,  but  keeps  idle  in  his 
hands,  is  the  same  thing  to  the  laborers,  for  the  time  being, 
as  if  it  did  not  exist.     All  capital  is,  from  the  variations  of 
trade,  occasionally  in  this  state.     A  manufacturer,  finding 
a  slack  demand  for  his  commodity,  forbears   to  employ 
laborers  in  increasing  a  stock  which  he  finds  it  difBcult  to 
dispose  of ;  or  if  he  goes  on  until  all  his  capital  is  locked 
up  in  unsold  goods,  then  at  least  he  must  of  necessity  pause 
until  he  can  get  paid  for  some  of  them.     But  no  one  expects 
either  of  these  states  to  be  permanent ;  if  he  did,  he  would 
at  the  first  opportunity  remore  his  capital  to  some  other 
occupation,   in  which    it  would  still  continue  to  employ 
labor.     The  capital  remains  unemployed  for  a  time,  during 
which  the  labor  market  is   overstocked,  and   wages   fall. 
Afterwards  the  demand  revives,  and  perhaps  becomes  un- 
usually brisk,  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  sell  his  com- 
modity even   faster  than  he  can  produce   it;    his    whole 
capital  is  then  brought  into  complete  efficiency,  and  if  he 
is  able,  he  borrows  capital  in  addition,  which  would  other- 
wise have  gone  into  some  other  employment.      At  such 
times  wages,  in  his  particular  occupation,  rise.     If  we  sup- 
pose, what  in  strictness  is  not  absolutely  impossible,  that 
one  of  these  fits  of  briskness  or  of  stagnation  should  afiect 
all  occupations  at  the  same  time,  wages  altogether  might 
undergo  a  rise  or  a  fall.     These,  however,  are  but  temporary 
flocttuUions ;  the  capital,  now  lying  idle,  will  next  year  be 
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in  active  employment ;  that  which  is  this  year  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  demand  will  in  its  turn  be  locked  up  in 
crowded  warehouses;  and  wages  in  these  several  depart- 
ments will  ebb  and  flow  accordingly ;  but  nothing  can 
permanently  alter  general  wages,  except  either  an  increase 
or  a  diminution  of  capital  itself  (always  meaning  by  the 
term,  the  funds  of  all  sorts,  destined  for  the  payment  of 
labor)  compared  with  the  quantity  of  labor  ofiering  itself 
to  be  hired. 

Again,  it  is  another  common  notion,  that  high  prices 
make  high  wages ;  because  the  producers  and  dealers,  being 
better  ofi*,  can  afford  to  pay  more  to  their  laborers.  I  have 
already  said  that  a  brisk  demand,  which  causes  temporary 
high  prices,  causes  also  temporary  high  wages.  But  high 
prices,  in  themselves,  can  only  raise  wages  if  the  dealers, 
leceiving  more,  are  induced  to  save  more,  and  make  an 
addition  to  their  capital,  or  at  least  to  their  purchases  of 
labor.  This  is,  indeed,  likely  enough  to  be  the  case ;  and 
if  the  high  prices  came  direct  from  heaven,  or  even  from 
abroad,  the  laboring  class  might  be  benefited,  not  by  the 
high  prices  themselves,  but  by  the  increase  of  capital 
occasioned  by  them.  The  same  effect,  however,  is  often 
attributed  to  a  high  price  which  is  the  result  of  restrictive 
laws,  or  which  is  in  some  way  or  other  to  be  paid  by  the 
remaining  members  of  the  community ;  they  having  no 
greater  means  than  before  to  pay  it  with.  High  prices  of 
this  sort,  if  they  benefit  one  class  of  laborers,  can  only  do 
80  at  the  expense  of  others  ;  since  if  the  dealers  by  receiv- 
ing high  prices  are  enabled  to  make  greater  <^avings,  or 
otherwise  increase  their  purchases  of  labor,  all  other  people 
by  paying  those  high  prices  have  their  means  of  saving,  or 
of  purchasing  labor,  reduced  in  an  equal  degree ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  accident  whether  the  one  alteration  or  the  other 
will  have  the  greatest  effect  on  the  labor  market.  Wages 
will  probably  be  temporarily  higher  in*  the  employment  in 
VOL.  I.  36 
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which  prices  have  risen,  and  somewhat  lower  in  other 
employments ;  in  which  case,  while  the  first  half  of  the 
henomenon  excites  notice,  the  other  is  generally  over- 
looked, or  if  observed,  is  not  ascribed  to  the  cause  which 
really  produced  it.  Nor  will  the  partial  rise  of  wages  last 
long ;  for  though  the  dealers  in  that  one  employment  gain 
more,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  room  to  employ  a 
greater  amount  of  savings   in  their  own  business;   their 

/  increasing  capital  will  probably  flow  over  into  other  em- 
ployments, and  there  counterbalance  the  diminution  pre- 
viously made  in  the  demand  for  labor  by  the  diminished 

Isavings  of  other  classes. 

t»  Another  opinion  often  maintained  is,  that  wages  vary 
with  the  price  of  food ;  rising  when  it  rises,  and  falling 
when  it  falls.  This  opinion  is,  I  conceive,  only  partially 
true ;  and  in  so  far  as  true,  in  no  way  affects  the  dependence 
of  wages  on  the  proportion  between  capital  and  labor; 
since  the  price  of  food,  when  it  affects  wages  at  all,  affects 

Uhem  through  that  law.  Dear  or  cheap  food  caused  by 
variety  of  seasons  does  not  affect  wages  (unless  they  are 
artificially  adjusted  to  it  by  law  or  charity;)  or  rather,  it 
has  some  tendency  to  affect  them  in  the  contrary  way  to 
that  supposed ;  since  in  times  of  scarcity  people  generally 
work  harder,  and  lower  the  labor  market  against  themselves. 
But  dearness  or  cheapness  of  food,  when  of  a  permanent 
character,  and  capable  of  being  calculated  on  beforehand, 
may  affect  wages.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  laborers  have, 
as  is  often  the  case,  no  more  than  enough  to  keep  them  in 
working  condition  and  enable  them  barely  to  support  the 
ordinary  number  of  children,  it  follows  that  if  food  grows 
permanently  dearer  without  a  rise   of    wages,  a   greater 

/number  of  the  children  will  prematurely  die ;  and  thus 
wages  will  ultimately  be  higher,  but  only  because  the 
number  of  people  will  be  smaller,  than  if  food  had  remained 
cheap,      put,   secondly,   even   though  wages  were   high 
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enough  to  admit  of  food^s  becoming  more  costly  without 
depriving  the  laborers  and  their  families  of  necessaries; 
though  they  could  bear,  physically  speaking,  to  be  worse 
off,  perhaps  they  would  not  consent  to  be  so.  They  may 
have  habits  of  comfort  which  are  to  them  as  necessaries, 
and  sooner  than  forego  which,  they  would  put  an  additional 
restraint  on  their  power  of  multiplication  ;  so  that  wages 
would  rise,  not  by  increase  of  deaths  but  by  diminution 
of  births.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  wages  do  adapt 
themselves  to  the  price  of  food,  though  after  an  interval 
of  almost  a  generation.  Mr.  Ricardo  considers  these  two  V^ 
cases  to  comprehend  all  cases.  He  assumes,  that  there  is 
everywhere  a  minimum  rate  of  wages ;  either  the  lowest 
with  which  it  is  physically  possible  to  keep  up  the  popula- 
tion, or  the  lowest  with  which  the  people  will  choose  to 
do  so.  To  this  minimum,  he  assumes  that  the  general 
rate  of  wages  always  tends ;  that  they  can  never  be  lower, 
beyond  the  length  of  time  required  for  a  diminished  rate  of 
increase  to  make  itself  felt,  and  can  never  long  continue 
higher.  This  assumption  contains  sufficient  truth  to  render 
it  admissible  for  the  purposes  of  abstract  science  ;  and  the 
conclusion  which  Mr.  Ricardo  draws  from  it,  namely,  that 
wages  in  the  long  run  rise  and  fall  with  the  permanent  price 
of  food,  is,  like  almost  all  his  conclusions,  true  hypotheti- 
cally,  that  is,  granting  the  suppositions  from  which  he  s^ts 
out.  But  in  the  application  to  practice,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  that  the  minimum  of  which  he  speaks,  especially 
when  it  is  not  a  physical,  but  what  may  be  termed  a  moral 
minimum,  is  itself  liable  to  vary.  If  wages  were  previously 
80  high  that  they  could  bear  reduction,  to  which  the 
obstacle  was  a  high  standard  of  comfort  habitual  among 
the  laborers,  a  rise  of  the  price  of  food,  or  any  other  dis- 
advantageous change  in  their  circumstances,  may  operate 
in  two  ways ;  it  may  correct  itself  by  a  rise  of  wages, 
brought  about  through  a  gradual  effect  on  the  prudential 
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check  to  population;  or  it  may  permanently  lower  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  class,  in  case  their  previous  habits 
in  respect  of  population  prove  stronger  than  their  previous 
habits  in  respect  of  comfort.  In  that  case  the  injury  done 
to  them  will  be  permanent,  and  their  deteriorated  condition 
will  become  a  new  minimmn,  tending  to  perpetuate  itself 
as  the  more  ample  minimum  did  before.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  of  the  two  modes  in  which  the  cause  may  operate,  the 
last  is  the  most  frequent,  or  at  all  events  sufficiently  so, 
to  render  all  propositions  ascribing  a  self-repairing  quality 
to  the  calamities  which  befall  the  laboring  classes,  practi- 
cally of  no  validity.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  agricultural  laborers  in  England 
have  more  than  once  in  our  history  sustained  great  perma- 
nent deterioration,  from  causes  which  operated  by  diminish- 
ing the  demand  for  labor,  and  which,  if  population  had 
exercised  its  power  of  self-adjustment  in  obedience  to  the 
previous  standard  of  comfort,  could  only  have  had  a  tem- 
porary effect;  but,  unhappily,  the  poverty  in  which  the 
class  was  plunged  during  a  long  series  of  years  brought 
that  previous  standard  into  disuse  ;  and  the  next  generation^ 
growing  up  without  having  possessed  those  pristine  com- 
forts, multiplied  in  turn  without  any  attempt  to  retrieve 
them.* 

The  converse  case  occurs  when,  by  improvements  in 
agriculture,  the  repeal  of  corn  laws,  or  other  such  caused, 
the  necessaries  of  the  laborer  are  cheapened,  and  he  is 
enabled,  with  the  same  wages,  to  command  greater  com- 
forts than  before.  Wages  will  not  fall  immediately  ;  it  is 
eveq  possible  that  they  may  rise  ;  but  they  will  fall  at  last, 
so  as  to  leave  the  laborers  no  better  off  than  before,  unless 


*  See  the  historical  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  English  peasantry^ 
prepared  from  the  best  authorities  by  Mr.  Thornton,  in  his  work  on  Omi^ 
FoptUcUion, 
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during  this  interval  of  prosperity  the  standard  of  comfort 
regarded  as  indispensable  by  the  class,  is  permanently 
raised.  Unfortunately,  this  salutary  effect  is  by  no  means 
to  be  counted  upon ;  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to 
raise,  than  to  lower,  the  scale  of  living  which  the  laborers 
will  consider  as  more  indispensable  than  marrying  and 
having  a  family.  If  they  content  themselves  with  enjoy- 
iug  the  greater  comfort  while  it  lasts,  but  do  not  learn  to 
require  it,  they  will  people  down  to  their  old  scale  of  living. 
If  from  poverty  their  children  had  previously  been  insuf- 
ficiently fed  or  improperly  nursed,  a  greater  number  will 
now  be  reared,  and  the  competition  of  these,  when  they 
grow  up,  will  depress  wages,  probably  in  full  proportion  to 
the  greater  cheapness  of  food.  If  the  effect  is  not  pro- 
duced in  this  mode,  it  will  be  produced  by  earlier  and  more 
numerous  marriages,  or  by  an  increased  number  of  births 
to  a  marriage.  According  to  all  experience,  a  great  increase 
invariably  takes  place  in  the  number  of  marriages,  in  sea- 
sons of  cheap  food  and  full  employment.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, agree  in  the  importance  so  often  attached  to  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws,  considered  merely  as  a  laborers'  question, 
or  to  any  of  the  schemes,  of  which  some  one  or  other  is  at 
all  times  in  vogue,  for  making  the  laborers  a  very  little  bet- 
ter off.  Things  which  only  affect  them  a  very  little,  make 
no  permanent  impression  upon  their  habits  and  require- 
ments, and  they  soon  slide  back  into  their  former  state. 
To  produce  permanent  advantage,  the  temporary  cause 
operating  upon  them  must  be  sufficient  to  make  a  great 
ehange  in  their  condition — a  change  such  as  will  be  felt  for 
many  years,  notwithstanding  any  stimulus  which  it  may 
give  during  one  generation  to  the  increase  of  people. 
When,  indeed,  the  improvement  is  of  this  signal  character, 
and  a  generation  grows  up  which  has  always  been  used  to 
an  improved  scale  of  comfort,  the  habits  of  this  new  gen- 
eration in  respect  to  population  become  formed  upon  a 
VOL.  I.  35* 
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higher  minimum,  and  the  improvement,  in  their  condition 
becomes  permanent.  Of  cases  in  point,  the  most  remark- 
able is  France  after  the  Revolution.  The  majority  of  the 
^pulation  being  suddenly  raised  from  misery,  to  independ- 
•«nce  and  comparative  comfort ;  the  immediate  effect  wai 
that  population,  notwithstanding  the  destructive  wars  of 
the  period,  started  forward  with  unexampled  rapidity, 
partly  because  improved  circumstances  enabled  many 
children  to  be  reared  who  would  otherwise  have  died,  and 
partly  from  increase  of  births.  The  succeeding  generation, 
iVowever,  grew  up  with  habits  entirely  altered  ;  and  though 
the  country  was  never  before  in  so  prosperous  a  state,  the 
annual  number  of  births  is  now  nearly  stationary,*  and  the 
increase  of  population  extremely  slow.f 

^  3.  Wages  depend,  then,  on  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  the  laboring  population,  and  the  capital  or  other 

•  Supra,  pp.  338  to  340. 

t  A  similar,  though  not  an  equal  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living 
took  place  among  the  laborers  of  England  during  the  remarkable  fiftj  jemn 
from  1715  to  1765,  which  were  distinguished  by  such  an  extraordinary  suc- 
cession of  fine  han'ests  (the  years  of  decided  deficiency  not  exceeding  five 
in  all  that  period)  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  during  those  years  was 
much  lower  than  during  the  previous  half  century,  'hli.  Malthus  computes 
that  on  the  average  of  sixty  years  preceding  1720,  the  laborer  could  pur- 
chase -with  a  day's  earnings  only  two  thirds  of  a  peck  of  wheat,  while  from 
1720  to  1750  he  could  purchase  a  whole  peck.  The  average  price  of  whe«tt< 
according  to  the  Eton  tables,  for  fifty  years  ending  with  1715,  was  41*.  7|rf. 
the  quarter,  and  for  the  last  twenty-three  of  these,  45a.  8d.,  while  for  the 
fifty  years  following  it  was  no  more  than  34.».  lid.  So  considerable  aa 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  laboring  class,  though  arising  frtim 
the  accidents  of  seasons,  yet  continuing  for  more  than  a  generation,  had 
time  to  work  a  change  in  the  habitual  requirements  of  the  laboring  class ; 
and  this  period  Ls  always  noted  as  the  date  of  ••  a  marked  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  the  food  consumed,  and  a  decided  elevation  in  the  standard  of 
their  comforts  and  conveniences." — (Malthus,  Principles  of  Political  Econamp, 
p.  255.)  For  the  character  of  the  period,  see  Mr.  Tooke's  excellent  Ilistary 
of  Prices,  vol.  L  pp.  38  to  61,  and  for  the  prices  of  com,  the  appendix  to 
that  work. 
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funds  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  labor ;  we  will  say,  for 
shortness,  the  capital.     If  wages  are  higher  at  one  time  or 
place  than  at  another,  if  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the 
dass  of  hired  laborers  are  more  ample,   it  is,  and  can  be, 
for  no  other  reason,  than  because  capital  bears  a  greater 
proportion  to  population.     It  is  not  the  absolute  amount  of 
accumulation  or  of  production,  that  is  of  importance  to  the 
laboring  class;    it    is   not  the  amount  even  of  the  funds 
destined  for  distribution  among  the  laborers  ;  it  is  the  pro- 
portion   between    those    funds    and    the    numbers   among 
whom  they  are  shared.     The  condition  of  the  class  can  be 
bettered  in  no  other  way  than  by  altering  that  proportion 
to  their  advantage  ;   and  every  scheme  for  their  benefil^ 
which  does  not  proceed  on  this  as  its  foundation,  is,  for  all 
pennanent  purposes,  a  delusion.  ^ 

In  countries  like  North  America  and  the  Australian  colo- 
nies, where  the  knowledge  and  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  a 
high  effective  desire  of  accumulation,  coexist  with  a  bound- 
lesB  extent  of  unoccupied  land,  the  growth  of  capital  easily 
keeps  pace  with  the  utmost  possible  increase  of  population, 
Hid  is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  impracticability  of  obtaining 
laborers  enough.  All,  therefore,  who  can  possibly  be  born, 
can  find  employment  without  overstocking  the  market  ; 
eterjr  laboring  family  enjoys  in  abundance  the  necessaries, 
Moy  of  the  comforts,  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life  ;  and, 
f  Iftless  in  case  of  individual  misconduct,  or  actual  inability 
to  work,  poverty  does  not,  and  dependence  needs  not,  exist. 
A  similar  advantage,  though  in  a  less  degree,  is  occasion- 
^  enjoyed  by  some  special  class  of  laborers  in  old  coun- 
tries, from  an  extraordinarily  rapid  growth,  not  of  capital 
generally,  but  of  the  capital  employed  in  a  {articular  occu- 
pation. So  gigantic  has  been  the  progress  of  the  cotton 
tanuiacture  since  the  inventions  of  Watt  and  Arkwright, 
that  the  capital  engaged  in  it  has  probably  quadrupled  in 
the  time  which  population  requires  for  doubling.     While, 
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therefore,  it  has  attracted  from  other  empLoytnents  neaiiy 
all  the  hands  which  geographical  circumstances  and  the 
habits  or  inclinations  of  the  people  rendered  available ;  and 
while  the  demand  it  created  for  infant  labor  has  enlisted 
the  immediate  pecuniary  interest  of  the  operatives  in  favw 
of  promoting,  instead  of  restraining,  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation ;  nevertheless,  wages  in  the  great  seats  of  the  manu- 
facture are  still  so  high,  that  the  collective  earnings  of  a 
family  amount  to  a  very  satisfactory  sum ;  and  there  is,  at 
yet,  no  sign  of  decrease,  while  the  effect  has  also  been  felt 
in  raising  the  general  standard  of  agricultural  wages  in  the 
surrounding  country. 

,  But  those  circumstances  of  a  country,  or  of  an  occupa- 
tion, in  which  population  can  with  impunity  increase  at  its 
utmost  rate,  are  rare^and  transitory.  Very  few  are  the 
countries  presenting  the  needful  union  of  conditioss. 
Either  the  industrial  arts  are  backward  and  stationary,  and 
capital  therefore  increases  slowly ;  or  the  effective  desire 
of  accumulation  being  low,  the  increase  soon  reaches  its 
limit;  or,  even  though  both  these  elements  are  at  their 
highest  known  degree,  the  increase  of  capital  is  checked, 
because  there  is  not  fresh  land  to  be  resorted  to,  of  as  good 
a  quality  as  that  already  occupied.  Though  capital  sboold 
for  a  time  double  itself  simultaneously  with  population,  if 
all  this  capital  and  population  are  to  find  employment  on 
the  same  land,  they  cannot  without  an  unexampled  sue-  • 
cession  of  agricultural  inventions  continue  doubling  the 
produce  ;  therefore,  if  wages  did  not  fall,  profits  must ;  and 
when  profits  fall,  increase  of  capital  is  slackened.  Beside, 
even  if  wages  did  not  fall,  the  price  of  food  (as  will  be 
shown  more  fully  hereafter)  would  in  these  circumstances 
necessarily  rise  ;  which  is  equivalent  to  a  fall  of  wages. 

Except,  therefore,  in  the  very  peculiar  cases  which  I  hive 
just  noticed,  of  which  the  only  one  of  any  practical  import- 
ance is  that  of  a  new  colony,  or  a  country  in  eireuii* 
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Stances  equivalent  to  it;  it  is  impossible  that  population 
should  increase  at  its  utmost  rate,  without  lowering  wages. 
Nor  will  the  fall  be  stopped  at  any  point,  short  of  that  which 
either  by  its  physical  or  its  moral  operation,  checks  the  in- 
crease of  population.     In  no  old  country,  therefore,  does 
population  increase  at  anything  like  its  utmost  rate;    in 
most,  at  a  very  moderate  rate  ;  in  some  countries,  not  at  all. 
These  facts  are  only  to  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways. 
Either  the  whole  number  of  births  which  nature  admits 
of,  and  which  happen  in  some  circumstances,  do  not  take 
place ;  or,  if  they  doj  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are 
bora,  die.     The  retardation  of  increase  results  either  from 
mortality  or  pnidence  ;  from  Mr.  Malthus's  positive,  or  from 
his  preventive  check ;  and  one  or  the  other  of  these  must 
and  does  exist,  and  very  powerfully  too,  in  all  old  societies. 
Wherever  population  is  not  kept  down  by  the  prudence 
either  of  individuals  or  of  the  state,  it  is  kept  down  by  star- 
ntion  or  disease. 

Mr.  Mai  thus  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain,  for  almost 
ercry  country  in  the  world,  which  of  these  checks  it  is  that 
operates ;  and  the  evidence  which  he  collected  on  the  sub- 
j«t,  in  his  Essay  on  Population,  may  even  now  be  read 
with  advantage.  Throughout  Asia,  and  formerly  in  most 
Eoropean  countries  in  which  the  laboring  classes  were  not 
in  personal  bondage,  there  is,  or  was,  no  restrainer  of  popu- 
btion  but  death.  The  mortality  was  not  always  the  result 
rf poverty  ;  much  of  it  proceeded  from  unskilful  and  care^ 
kasnuuiagement  of  children,  from  uncleanly  and  otherwise 
imbealthy  habits  of  life  among  the  adult  population,  and 
from  the  almost  periodical  occurrence  pf  destructive  pesti* 
fences.  Throughput  Europe  these  causes  of  shortened  life 
fciTe  much  diminished,  but  they  have  nowhere  ceased  to 
•Jist.  Until  a  period  not  very  remote,  hardly  any  of  our 
Iwge  towns  kept  up  their  population,  independently  of  the 
ilnam  always  flowing  into  them  from  the  rural  districts : 
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this  was  still  true  of  Liverpool  until  very  recently,  and  tw&L 
in  London,  the  mortality  is  larger,  and  the  average  duratitm 
of  life  shorter,  than  in  rural  districts  where  there  is  much 
greater  poverty.  In  Ireland,  epidemic  fevers,  and  deaths 
from  the  exhaustion  of  the  constitution  by  insufficient  nutri- 
ment, accompany  cv6n  the  most  moderate  deficiency  of 
the  potato  crop.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  now  be  said  that 
in  any  part  of  Europe,  population  is  principally  kept  dowi 
by  disease,  still  less  by  starvation,  either  in  a  direct  or  an 
indirect  form.  The  agency  by  which  it  is  limited  is  pre 
ventive,  not  (in  the  language  of  Mr.  Malthus)  positi?e. 
But  the  preventive  remedy  seldom,  I  believe,  consists  in  the 
unaided  operation  of  prudential  motives  on  a  class  wholly 
or  mainly  composed  of  laborers  for  hire,  and  looking  forward 
to  no  other  lot.  In  England,  for  example,  I  much  doubt  if 
the  generality  of  agricultural  laborers  practice  any  prudeih 
tial  restraint  whatever.V^They  generally  marry  as  early,  and 
have  as  many  children  to  a  marriage,  as  they  would  or 
ct>uld  do  if  they  were  settlers  in  the  United  States.  Du^ 
ing  the  generation  which  preceded  the  enactment  of  tha 
present  Poor  Law,  they  received, the  most  direct  encourage- 
ment to  this  sort  of  improvidence ;  being  not  only  assured 
of  support,  on  easy  terms,  whenever  out  of  employmeDt, 
but  even  when  in  employment,  very  commonly  receiving 
from  the  parish  a  weekly*  allowance  proportioned  to  their 
number  of  children ;  and  the  married  with  large  iamiliei 
being  always,  from  a  short-sighted  economy,  emjdoyed  ia 
preference  to  the  unmarried ;  which  last  premium  on  popu- 
lation still  exists.  Under  such  prompting,  the  rural  Ubo^ 
ers  acquired  habits  of  recklessness,  which  are  so  congenial 
to  the  uncultivated  mind,  that  in  whatever  manner  pf^* 
duced,  they  in  general  long  survive  their  immediate  causes. 
There  are  so  many  new  elements  at  work  in  society,  eren 
in  those  deeper  strata  which  are  inaccessible  to  the  mere 
movements  on  the  surface,  that  it  is  hazardous  to  affina 
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inything  positive  on  the  mental  state  or  practical  impulses 
of  classes  and  bodies  of  men^  when  the  same  assertion  may 
be  true  to-day,  and  may  require  great  modification  in  five 
years'  time.  It  does  however  seem,  that  if  the  rate  of 
increase  of  population  depended  solely  on  the  agricultural 
laborers,  it  would,  as  far  as  dependent  on  births,  and  unless 
lepressed  by  deaths,  be  as  rapid  in  the  southern  counties  ilM* 
England  as  in  Am^ica.  The  restraining  principle  lies  in 
die  very  great  proportion  of  the  population  composed  of  the 
middle  classes  and  the  skilled  artisans,  who  in  this  country 
almost  equal  in  number  the  common  laborers,  and  on  whom 
prudential  motives  do,  in  a  considerable  degree,  operate. 

^  4.  Where  a  laboring  class  who  have  no  property  but 
their  daily  wages,  and  no  hope  of  acquiring  it,  refrain  from 
Offer-rapid  multiplication,  the  cause,  I  believe,  has  always 
hitherto  been,  either  actual  legal  restraint,  or  a  custom  of 
tome  sort  which,  without  intention  on  their  part,  insensibly 
Boulds  their  conduct,  or  affords  immediate  inducements  not 
to  marry.  It  is  not  generally  known  in  how  many  coun- 
tries of  Europe  direct  legal  obstacles  are  opposed  to  improv- 
ident marriages.  The  communications  made  to  the  originid 
foot  Law  Ckmimission  by  our  foreign  ministers  and  consuls 
II  different  parts  of  Europe,  contain  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Senior,  in  his  preface 
U>  those  commnnications,*  says  that  in  the  countries  which 
neognize  a  legal  right  to  relief,  '<  marriage  on  the  part  of 
fsfions  in  the  actual  receipt  of  relief  appears  to  be  every- 
^rtiera  prohibited,  and  the  marriage  of  those  who  are  not 
Iftely  to  possess  the  means  of  independent  support  is 
(Bowed  by  very  few.  Thus  we  are  told  that  in  Norway 
is  one  can  marry  without  *  showing,  to  the  satisfaction  of 


*  FomiBf  m  Appendix  (P)  to  the  General  Keport  of  the  CommiMJonMB, 
^  alio  r^Wkhri  bgr  authority  m  a  Mpant«  Tolume. 
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the  clei^yman,  that  he  is  permanently  settled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  offer  a  fair  prospect  that  he  can  maintain  a 
family.' 

<<  In  Mecklenburg,  that  ^  marriages  are  delayed  by  con- 
scription in  the  twenty-second  year,  and  military  service 
for  six  years;  beside,  the  parties  must  have  a  dwelling, 
^thout  which  a  clergyman  is  not  permitted  to  marry  them. 
The  men  marry  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  the  wcnnen 
not  much  earlier,  as  both  must  first  gain  by  service  enough 
to  establish  themselves.' 

<^  In  Saxony,  that  <  a  man  may  not  marry  before  he  is 
twenty-one  years  old,  if  liable  to  serve  in  the  army.  In 
Dresden,  professionists  (by  which  word  artisans  are  proba- 
bly meant)  may  not  marry  until  they  become  masters  in 
their  trade.' 

<<  In  Wurtemberg,  that  <  no  man  is  allowed  to  marry  till 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  on  account  of  his  military  duties,  un- 
less permission  be  especially  obtained  or  purchased ;  at  thai 
age  he  must  also  obtain  permission,  which  is  granted  oo 
proving  that  he  and  his  wife  would  have  together  sufficient 
to  maintain  c  family  or  to  establish  themselves ;  in  large 
towns,  say  from  800  to  1000  florins  (from  £66  13«.  4d.  to 
£84  35.  4d. ;)  in  smaller,  from  400  to  500  florins;  in  vil- 
lages, 200  florins  (£16  13^.  4rf.)'  " 

The  minister  at  Munich  says,*  "  The  great  cause  why  the 
number  of  the  poor  is  kept  so  low  in  this  country  ariaes 
from  the  prevention  by  law  of  marriages  in  cases  in  which 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  parties  have  reasonable  means 
of  subsistence ;  and  this  regulation  is  in  all  places  and  at 
all  times  strictly  adhered  to.  The  effect  of  a  constant  and 
firm  observance  of  this  rule  has,  it  is  true,  a  considerable 
influence  in  keeping  down  the  population  of  Bavaria,  which 
is  at  present  low  for  the  extent  of  country,  but  it  has  a  mosC 

•  Prefiu^  p.  xxziiL,  oar  p.  654  of  tho  Appendix  itMli: 
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ilutary  effect  in  averting  extreme  poverty  and  consequent 
lisery." 

At  Lubeck,  "  marriages  among  the  poor  are  delayed  by 
lie  necessity  a  man  is  imder,  first,  of  previously  proving 
lat  he  is  in  a  regular  employ,  work,  or  profession,  that  will 
nable  him  to  maintain  a  wife ;  and  secondly,  of  becoming 

burgher,  and  equipping  himself  in  the  uniform  of  the 
urgher  guard,  which  together  may  cost  him  nearly  £4."* 
.t  Frankfort,  "  the  government  prescribes  no  age  for  marry- 
ig,  but  the  permission  to  marry  is  only  granted  on  proving 

livelihood."! 

The  allusion,  in  some  of  these  statements,  to  military 
uties,  points  out  an  indirect  obstacle  to  marriage,  inter- 
osed  by  the  laws  of  some  countries  in  which  there  is  no 
irect  legal  restraint.  In  Prussia,  for  instance,  the  institu- 
ions  which  compel  every  able-bodied  man  to  serve  for  sev- 
ral  years  in  the  army,  at  the  time  of  life  at  which  impru- 
ent  marriages  are  most  likely  to  take  place,  are  probably  a 
ill  equivalent,  in  effect  on  population,  for  the  legal  restric- 
lons  of  the  smaller  German  states. 

^  6.  Where  there  is  no  general  law  restrictive  of  mar- 
age,  there  are  often  customs  equivalent  to  it.  When  the 
uilds,  or  trade  corporations  of  the  middle  ages,  were  in 
igor,  their  bye-laws  or  regulations  were  conceived  with  a 
ery  vigilant  eye  to  the  advantage  which  the  trade  derived 
'om  limiting  competition ;  and  they  made  it  very  effectually 
16  interest  of  artisans  not  to  marry  until  after  passing 
irough  the  two  stages  of  apprentice  and  journeyman,  and 
ttaining  the  rank  of  master. J     In  Norway,  where  the  labor 

•  Appendix,  p.  419. 

t  Ibid.  p.  667. 

X  **  En  general,"  says  Sismondi,  ''  le  nombre  des  mattres  6tait  fixd  dans 

laque  communaut6,  et  le  mattre  pouvait  seid  tenir  boutique,  acheter  et 

Bndze  pour  son  compte.    Chaque  mattre  ne  pouvait  fermer  qu'un  certain 

VOL.  I.  36 
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is  chiefly  agricultural,  it  is  forbidden  by  law  to  engage  a  farm- 
servant  for  less  than  a  year ;  which  was  the  general  Englidi 

nombre  d'apprentis,  auxqucls  11  enscignait  son  ixi6tier;  et  dans  plusicon 
communaut^Sy  U  n'en  pouvait  tcnir  qu'iin  senl.  Chaque  maitre  pouTait  dfl 
m^me  tenir  un  nombre  limits  d'ouvriers,  qui  portaient  le  nom  de  com- 
pagnons ;  et,  dans  les  metiers  o6  Ton  ne  pouvait  avoir  qu'un  seul  apprenti, 
on  ne  pouvait  avoir  non  plus  qu'un  seul,  ou  que  deux  compagnons.  AueoB 
homme  ne  pouvait  acheter,  vendro,  ou  travailler  dans  un  m6tier,  s'U  n'6tait 
apprenti,  compagnon,  ou  maftre ;  aucun  homme  ne  pouvait  devenir  com- 
pagnon  s'il  n'avait  servi  un  nombre  d'ann^es  dfetermin^  comme  i^prenti,  on 
devenir  mattre  s'il  n'avait  servi  un  nombre  6gal  d'ann^es  comme  compagnami 
et  s'il  n'avait  de  plus  fait  son  chcf-d'ceuvre,  ou  ex6cut6  un  travail  d^sign^ 
dans  son  metier,  qui  devait  6tre  jug6  par  sa  jurande.  On  voit  que  cettQ 
organLiation  mettait  enti^ment  dans  la  main  des  mattres  Ic  renouvellemenl 
des  corps  de  mi6tier.  £ux  sculs  pouvaient  recevoir  des  apprentis ;  maia  ik 
n'^taient  point  oblig6s  k  en  prendre ;  aussi  se  faisaient-Us  payer  cette  &veiir, 
et  souvent  k  un  prix  tr6s-61ev6 ;  en  sorte  qu'un  jeune  homme  ne  pouvail 
entrer  dans  un  m6tier  s'il  n'avait,  au  pr6alable,  la  somme  qu'il  fidlait  paya 
pour  son  i^prentissage,  et  celle  qui  lui  itait  n^cessaire  potur  ae  sustentsi 
pendant  la  duree  dc  cet  apprentissage ;  car,  pendant  quatre,  cinq,  ou  aept  moM^ 
tout  sou  travail  appartenait  ^  son  maitre.  Sa  d6pendance  de  ce  maitre  6tail 
tout  aussi  longtemps  absolue ;  car  un  seul  acte  de  la  volont6,  ou  m^me  da 
caprice  dc  celui-ci,  pouvait  lui  fermer  1' entree  des  professions  lucratiT€i. 
L' apprenti,  devenu  compagnon,  acqu6rait  \m  peu  plus  de  liberty ;  il  pouviil 
s'engager  avec  quel  maitre  il  voulait,  passer  de  I'un  k  1' autre ;  et  comme 
I'entrL'e  au  compagnonage  n'etait  ouvcrte  que  par  I'apprcntissage,  il  com- 
ment ait  k  profiter  du  monopole  dont  il  avait  souffert,  ct  il  6tait  k  peu  pr^ 
siir  dc  se  faire  bien  payer  un  travail  que  pcrsonne  ne  pouvait  faire,  si  « 
n'est  lui.  Ccpcndant  il  d6pendait  dc  la  jurande  pour  obtenir  la  maitrise 
aussi  ne  sc  regardait-il  point  encore  comme  assure  dc  son  sort,  comme  ayant 
un  6tat.     En  gcn6ral,  il  ne  se  mariait  point  qu'il  ne  fftt  pass^  maitre,*' 

"  II  est  bien  certain,  et  comme  fait  et  comme  theorie,  que  Tetablisse- 
ment  des  corps  de  metier  emp^hait  et  devait  empechcr  la  naissance  d'uni 
population  surabondante.  D'apr^s  les  statuts  de  presque  tous  les  corps  du 
m6ticr,  un  homme  ne  pouvait  6trc  passe  maitre  qu'apr^s  vingt-cinq  ans 
mais  s'il  n'avait  pas  un  capital  k  lui,  s'il  n'avait  pas  fait  des  economies  sufll' 
santes,  il  continuait  bien  plus  longtemps  k  travailler  comme  compagnon 
plusieurs,  et  peut-6tre  le  plus  grand  nombre  des  artisans,  dcmeuraient  com- 
pagnons toute  leur  vie.  It  6tait  presque  sans  exeraple,  ccpcndant,  qu'ils  s< 
mariassent  avant  d'etre  re^us  maitres;  quand  ils  auraicnt  6te  assez  im- 
prudens  pour  le  dcsirer,  aucun  perc  n'aurait  voulu  donner  sa  fiUe  k  ui 
homme  qui  n'avait  point  d'etat." — Nouveaux  Principes,  book  iv.  ch.  10 
See  also  Adam  Smith,  book  L  ch.  10.  part  2. 
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practice  until  the  poor-laws  destroyed  it,  by  enabling  the 
fiumer  to  cast  his  laborers  on  parish  pay  whenever  he  did  not 
immediately  require  their  labor.  In  consequence  of  this 
custom,  and  of  its  enforcement  by  law,  the  whole  of  the 
rather  limited  class  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Norway  have 
an  engagement /or  a  year  at  least,  which,  if  the  parties  are 
content  with  one  another,  naturally  becomes  a  permanent 
mgagement;  hence  it  is  known  in  every  neighborhood 
whether  there  is,  or  is  like  to  be,  a  vacancy,  and  unless 
there  is,  a  young  man  does  not  marry,  knowing  that  he 
eould  not  obtain  employment.  The  custom  still  exists  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  except  that  the  term  is 
half  a  year  instead  of  a  year ;  and  seems  to  be  still  attended 
with  the  same  consequences.  The  farm  servants  **  are 
lodged  and  boarded  in  their  masters'  houses,  which  tliey 
seldom  leave  until,  through  the  death  of  some  relation  or 
neighbor,  they  succeed  to  the  ownership  or  lease  of  a  cot- 
tage farm.  What  is  called  surplus  labor,  does  not  here 
exist."*  I  have  mentioned  in  another  chapter  the  check  to 
population  in  England  during  the  last  century,  from  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  separate  dwelling-place.f  Other 
customs  restrictive  of  population  might  be  specified  ;  in 
tome  parts  of  Italy,  it  is  the  practice,  according  to  Sismondi, 
among  the  poor,  as  it  is  well  known  to  be  in  the  higher 
lanka,  that  all  but  one  of  the  sons  remain  unmarried.  But 
neh  family  arrangements  are  not  likely  to  exist  among  day 
hboreni.  They  are  the  resource  of  small  proprietors  and 
Bietayers,  for  preventing  too  minute  a  subdivision  of  the 
bod 

In  England,  generally,  there  is  now  scarcely  a  relic  of 
these  indirect  checks  to  population  ;  except  that  in  {larishes 

•  Sec  Tliomton   on    Oter- Population,  p.   18,  and   the   authoritii'^   lhcr« 
t  Supra,  p.  193. 
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owned  by  one  or  a  very  small  number  of  land-owners,  the 
increase  of  resident  laborers  is  still  occasionally  obstructed, 
by  preventing  cottages  from  being  built,  or  by  pulling 
down  those  which  exist;  thus  restraining  the  population 
liable  to  become  locally  chargeable,  without  any  material 
effect  on  population  generally,  the  work  required  in  those 
parishes  being  performed  by  laborers  settled  elsewhere. 
The  surrounding  districts  always  feel  themselves  much 
aggrieved  by  this  practice,  against  which  they  cannot  de- 
fend themselves  by  similar  means,  since  a  single  acre  of 
land  owned  by  any  one  who  does  not  enter  into  the  com- 
bination, enables  him  to  defeat  the  attempt,  very  profitably 
to  himself,  by  covering  that  acre  with  cottages.  To  meet 
these  complaints  it  has  already  been  under  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament  to  abolish  parochial  settlements,  and 
make  the  poor  rate  a  charge  not  on  the  parish  but  on  the 
whole  union.  If  this  proposition  be  adopted,  which  for 
other  reasons  is  very  desirable,  it  will  remove  the  small 
remnant  of  what  was  once  a  check  to  population ;  the 
value  of  which,  however,  from  the  narrow  limits  of  its 
operation,  must  now  be  considered  very  trifling. 

^  6.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  the  common  agricultural 
laborer,  the  checks  to  population  may  almost  be  considered 
as  non-existent.  If  the  growth  of  the  towns,  and  of  the 
capital  there  employed,  by  which  the  factory  operatives  are 
maintained  at  their  present  average  rate  of  wages  notwith- 
standing their  rapid  increase,  did  not  also  absorb  a  great 
part  of  the  annual  addition  to  the  rural  population,  there 
seems  no  reason  in  the  present  habits  of  the  people  why 
they  should  not  fall  into  as  miserable  a  condition  as  the 
Irish ;  and  if  the  market  for  our  manufactures  should,  I  do 
not  say  fall  off,  but  even  cease  to  expand  at  the  rapid  rate 
of  the  last  fifty  years,  there  is  no  certainty  that  this  fate 
may  not  be  in  reserve  for  us ;  especially  considering  how 
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lUch  the  Irish  themselves  contribute  to  it,  by  migrating 
►  this  country  and  imderbidding  its  native  inhabitants, 
rithout  carrying  our  anticipations  forward  to  such  a  ca- 
mity,  which  the  great  and  growing  intelhgence  of  the 
ctory  population  would,  it  may  be  hoped,  avert,  by  an 
laptation  of  their  habits  to  their  circumstances ;  the  exist- 
ig  condition  of  the  laborers  of  some  of  the  most  exclu- 
vely  agricultural  qounties,  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire, 
orsetshire,  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  is  sufficiently 
linful  to  contemplate.  The  laborers  of  these  counties, 
ith  large  families,  and  seven  or  perhaps  eight  shillings  for 
leir  weekly  wages  when  in  full  employment,  have  lately 
5Come  one  of  the  stock  objects  of  popular  compassion  ;  it 

time  that  they  had  the  benefit  also  of  some  application  of 
munon  sense. 

Unhappily,  sentimentality  instead  of  conunon  sense  is 
16  genius  that  usually  presides  over  the  discussion  of  these 
ibjects  ;  and  while  there  is  a  growing  sensitiveness  to  the 
irdships  of  the  poor,  and  a  ready  disposition  to  admit 
aims  in  them  upon  the  good  offices  of  other  people,  there 

an  all  but  universal  unwillingness  to  face  the  real  diffi- 
ilty  of  their  position,  or  advert  at  all  to  the  conditions 
hich  nature  has  made  indispensable  to  the  improvement 
■  their  physical  lot.  Discussions  on  the  condition  of  the 
borers,  lamentations  over  its  wretchedness,  denunciations 

*  all  who  are  supposed  to  be  indiflferent  to  it,  projects  of 
le  kind  or  another  for  improving  it,  were  in  no  country, 
id  in  no  time  of  the  world,  so  rife  as  at  present ;  but  there 
a  tacit  agreement  to  ignore  totally  the  law  of  wages,  or 

•  dismiss  it  in  a  parenthesis,  with  such  terms  as  **  hard- 
parted  Malthusianism  ;"  as  if  it  were  not  a  thousand  times 
ore  hard-hearted  to  tell  human  beings  that  they  may, 
lan  that  they  may  not,  call  into  existence  swarms  of 
eatures  who  are  sure  to  be  miserable,  and  most  likely  to 
J  depraved ;  and  forgetting  that  the  conduct,  which  it  is 

VOL.  I.  36* 
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reckoned  so  cniel  to  disapprove,  is  a  degrading  slavery  to  a 
brute  instinct  in  one  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  most 
commonly,  in  the  other,  helpless  submission  to  a  revolting 
abuse  of  power. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  working  classes  themselves 
should  cherish  error  on  this  subject.  They  obey  a  com- 
mon propensity,  in  laying  the  blame  of  their  misfortunes, 
and  the  responsibility  of  providing  remedies,  on  any  shoul- 
ders but  their  own.  They  must  be  above  the  average  level 
of  humanity  if  they  chose  the  more  disagreeable  opinion, 
when  nearly  all  their  professed  teachers,  both  in  their  own 
and  in  every  other  class,  either  silently  reject  or  noisily  de- 
claim against  it.  The  true  theory  of  the  causes  of  poverty 
seems  to  answer  nobody's  peculiar  purpose.  Those  who 
share  the  growing  and  certainly  well-grounded  discontent 
with  the  place  filled  and  the  part  performed  in  society  by 
what  are  called  the  higher  classes,  and  seem  to  think  that 
acknowledging  the  necessary  dependence  of  wages  on  pop- 
ulation is  removing  some  blame  from  those  classes,  and  ac- 
quitting them  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  for  doing  so  little 
for  the  people  ;  as  if  anything  they  could  do,  either  in  their 
present  relation  to  them,  or  in  any  other,  could  be  of  per- 
manent use  to  the  people  in  their  material  interests,  unless 
grounded  on  a  recognition  of  all  the  facts  on  which  their 
condition  depends.  To  this  class  of  opponents,  the  acci- 
dents of  personal  politics  have  latterly  added  nearly  the 
whole  effective  literary  strength  of  the  party  who  proclaim 
themselves  Conservative  of  existing  social  arrangements. 
Any  one  with  whom  the  cause  of  the  poor  is  a  {principle) 
and  not  a  pretence,  or  a  mere  freak  of  sensibility,  must 
contemplate  with  unfeigned  bitterness  the  conduct,  during 
ten  important  years,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Tory  party, 
including  nearly  all  its  popular  organs;  who  have  studi- 
ously fostered  the  prejudices  and  inflamed  the  passions  of 
the  democracy,  on  the  points  on  which  democratic  opinioo 
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is  most  liable  to  be  dangerously  wrong,  for  the  paltry  ad- 
vantage of  turning  into  a  handle  of  popular  declamation 
against  their  Whig  rivals,  an  enactment  most  salutary  in 
principle,  in  which  their  own  party  had  concurred,  but  of 
which  those  rivals  were  almost  accidentally  the  nominal 
authors. 

So  long  as  mankind  remained  in  a  semi-barbarous  state, 
with  the  indolence  and  the  few  wants  of  the  savage,  it  pro- 
bably was  not  desirable  that  population  should  be  restrained  ; 
the  pressiure  of  physical  want  may  have  been  a  necessary 
stimulus,  in  that  stage  of  the  human  mind,  to  the  exertion 
of  labor  and  ingenuity  required  for  accomplishing  that 
greatest  of  all  past  changes  in  human  modes  of  existence,  by 
which  industrial  life  attained  predominance  over  the  hunting, 
the  pastoral,  and  the  military  or  predatory  state.  Want,  in 
that  age  of  the  world,  had  its  uses,  as  even  slavery  had  ;  and 
there  may  be  corners  of  the  earth  where  those  uses  are  not 
yet  superseded,  though  they  might  easily  be  so  were  a  help- 
ing hand  held  out  by  more  civilized  communities.  But  in 
Europe  the  time,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  long  past,  when  a  life 
of  privation  had  the  smallest  tendency  to  make  men  either 
better  workmen  or  more  civilized  beings.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  evident,  that  if  the  agricultural  laborers  were  better 
off,  they  would  both  work  more  efficiently,  and  be  better 
citizens.  I  ask,  then,  is  it  true  or  not,  that  if  their  numbers 
Were  fewer,  they  would  obtain  higher  wages  ?  This  is  the 
question,  and  no  other ;  and  it  is  idle  to  divert  attention  from 
it,  by  attacking  any  incidental  position  of  Malthus  or  some 
other  writer,  and  pretending  that  to  refute  that,  is  to  disprove 
the    principle    of  population.      f^nmt^^    fpr    i^gt^nr^ej    havg^ 

VhlTYftl      Tin     ^f\^Y    ^rintr^my     r^tn.     n     pnf^<|ing     r^nr^nfk     f\f  Jjf^ 

M*'*hTlff  *^«^«"^fff  rhi'^fly  by  way  nf  iniinlintinn,  fhTif  t^^P 
'^''"^^^^  fff  fTOtl  mPy  p*>i-hnp«  >w>  nn^umpA  in  falf#%  p%f  tp  nn 

ttetrical ;  when  every  candid  reader  knows  that  Mr.  Malthus 
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[laid  no  stress  on  this  unlucky  attempt  to  give  numerical  pre- 
Icision  to  things  which  do  not  admit  of  it,  and  every  person 
/capable  of  reasoning  must  see  that  it  is  wholly  superfluous 
»to  his  argument.  Others  have  laid  immense  stress  upon  a 
correction  which  more  recent  political  economists  have  made 
in  the  mere  language  of  the  earlier  followers  of  Mr.  Malthus. 
Several  writer^  had  said  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  population 
to  increase  faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  asser- 
tion was  true  in  the  sense  in  which  they  meant  it,  namely, 
that  population  would  in  most  circumstances  increase  faster 
than  the  means  of  subsistence,  if  it  were  not  checked  either 
by  mortality  or  by  prudence.  But  inasmuch  as  these  checks 
act  with  unequal  force  at  different  times  and  places,  it  was 
possible  to  interpret  the  language  of  these  writers  as  if  they 
had  meant  that  population  is  usually  gaining  ground  upon 
subsistence,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people  becoming  greater. 
Under  this  interpretation  of  their  meaning,  it  was  urged  that 
the  reverse  is  the  truth ;  that  as  civilization  advances,  the 
prudential  check  tends  to  become  stronger,  and  population 
to  slack  its  rate  of  increase,  relatively  to  subsistence ;  and 
that  it  is  an  error  to  maintain  that  population,  in  any  improv- 
ing community,  tends  to  increase  faster  than,  or  even  so  fast 
as,  subsistence.  The  word  tendency  is  here  used  in  a  totally 
difierent  sense  from  that  of  the  writers  who  affirmed  the 
proposition ;  but  waiving  the  verbal  question,  is  it  not  al- 
lowed on  both  sides,  that  in  old  countries,  population  presses 
too  closely  upon  the  means  of  subsistence  ?  And  although  its 
pressure  diminishes,  the  more  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the 
poorest  class  of  laborers  can  be  improved,  to  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  there  is  always  some  tendency  in  a  progressive 
country,  yet  since  that  tendency  has  hitherto  been,  and  still 
is,  extremely  faint,  and  (to  descend  to  particulars)  has  not 
yet  extended  to  giving  to  the  Wiltshire  laborers  higher 
wages  than  eight  shillings  a  week,  the  only  thing  which  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  is,  whether  that  is  a  sufficient  and 
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3  provision  for  a  laborer;  for  if  not,  population  does, 
xisting  fact,  bear  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  means 
jistence ;  and  whether  it  pressed  still  harder  or  not 
o  hard  at  some  former  period,  is  practically  of  no 
t,  except  that,  if  the  ratio  is  an  improving  one,  there 
)etter  hope  that  by  proper  aids  and  encouragements 
be  made  to  improve  more  and  faster, 
not,  however,  against  reason,  that  the  argument  on 
bject  has  to  struggle  ;  but  against  a  feeling  of  dislike, 
will  only  reconcile  itself  to  the  unwelcome  truth, 
very  device  is  exhausted  by  which  the  recognition  of 
ith  can  be  evaded.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter 
detailed  examination  of  these  devices,  and  to  force 
position  which  is  taken  up  by  the  enemies  of  the 
;ion  principle,  in  their  determination  to  find  some 
for  the  laborer,  some  plausible  means  of  improving 
dition,  without  requiring  the  exercise,  either  enforced 
intary,  of  any  self-restraint,  or  any  greater  control 
t  present  over  the  animal  power  of  multiplication, 
'^ill  be  the  object  of  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   Xn. 

OF    POPULAR   REMEDIES    FOR   LOW   WAGES. 

<5>  1.  The  simplest  expedient  which  can  be  imagined 
for  keeping  the  wages  of  labor  up  to  the  desirable  point, 
would  be  to  fix  them  by  law  ;  and  this  is  virtually  the  ob- 
ject aimed  at  in  a  variety  of  plans  which  have  at  different 
times  been,  or  still  are,  current,  for  remodelling  the  relation 
between  laborers  and  employers.  No  one  probably  ever 
suggested  that  wages  should  be  absolutely  fixed ;  since  the 
interests  of  all  concerned  often  require  that  they  should  be 
variable ;  but  some  have  proposed  to  fix  a  minimum  of 
wages,  leaving  the  variations  above  that  point  to  be  ad- 
justed by  competition.  Another  plan,  which  has  foiuid 
many  advocates  among  the  leaders  of  the  operatives,  is  that 
councils  should  be  formed,  which  in  England  have  been 
called  local  boards  of  trade,  in  France,  **  conseils  de  prud'- 
hommes,"  and  other  names ;  consisting  of  delegates  from 
the  work-people  and  from  the  employers,  who,  meeting  in 
fair  conference,  should  agree  upon  a  rate  of  wages,  and  pro- 
mulgate it  from  authority,  to  be  binding  generally  on  em- 
ployers and  workmen ;  the  ground  of  decision  being,  not 
the  state  of  the  labor-market,  but  natural  equity ;  to  provide 
that  the  workmen  shall  have  reasonable  wages,  and  the 
capitalist  reasonable  profits. 

Others  again  (but  these  are  rather  philanthropists  inte- 
resting themselves  for  the  laboring  classes,  than  the  labor- 
ing classes  themselves)  are  sly  of  admitting  the  interfe- 
rence of  authority  in  contracts  for  labor ;  they  fear  that  if 
law  intervened,  it  would  intervene  rashly  and  ignorantly ; 
they  are  convinced  that  two  parties,  with  opposite  inte- 
rests, attempting  to  adjust  those  interests  by  negotiation 
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rough  their  representatives  on  principles  of  equity,  when 
rule  could  be  laid  down  to  determine  what  was  equita- 
3,  would  merely  exasperate  their  diflfefences  instead  of 
aling  them ;  but  what  it  is  useless  to  attempt  by  the  legal 
action,  these  persons  desire  to  compass  by  the  moral, 
^ery  employer,  they  think,  might  to  give  sufficient  wages ; 
d  if  he  does  it  not  willingly,  should  be  compelled  to  it 
'  general  opinion ;  the  test  of  sufBcient  wages  being  their 
m  feelings,  or  what  they  suppose  to  be  those  of  the 
blic.  This  is,  I  think,  a  fair  representation  of  a  consid*- 
ible  body  of  existing  opinion  on  the  subject. 
I  desire  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  principle  involved 
all  these  suggestions,  without  taking  into  account  prac- 
lal  difiiculties,  serious  as  these  must  at  once  be  seen  to  be. 
hall  suppose  that  by  one  or  other  of  these  contrivances, 
iges  could  be  kept  above  the  point  to  which  they  would 
brought  by  competition.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
ove  the  highest  rate  which  can  be  afforded  by  the  exist- 
;  capital,  consistently  with  employing  all  the  laborers. 
>r  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  competition  merely  keeps 
wn  wages.  It  is  equally  the  means  by  which  they  are 
pt  up.  When  there  are  many  laborers  unemployed,  these, 
iess  maintained  by  charity,  become  competitors  for  hire, 
d  wages  fall ;  but  when  all  who  were  out  of  work  have 
imd  employment,  wages  will  not,  imder  the  freest  system 
competition,  fall  lower.  There  are  strange  notions 
oat,  concerning  the  nature  of  competition.  Some  people 
2m  to  imagine  that  its  effect  is  something  indefinite  ;  that 
B  competition  of  sellers  may  lower  prices,  and  the  com- 
tition  of  laborers  may  lower  wages,  down  to  zero,  or 
me  unassignable  minimum.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
imded.  Goods  can  only  be  lowered  in  price  by  competi- 
©,  to  the  point  which  calls  forth  buyers  sufficient  to  take 
em  off;  and  wages  can  only  be  lowered  by  competition 
^  room  is  made  to  admit  all  the  laborers  to  a  share  iti 
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the  distribution  of  the  wages-fund.  If  they  fell  below 
this  point,  a  portion  of  capital  would  remain  unemployed 
for  want  of  laborers;  a  counter-competition  would  com- 
mence on  the  side  of  capitalists,  and  wages  would  rise. 

Since,  therefore,  the  rate  of  wages  which  results  from 
competition  distributes  the  whole  wages-fund  among  the 
whole  laboring  population ;  if  law  or  opinion  succeeds  in 
fixing  wages  above  this  rate,  some  laborers  are  kept  out  of 
employment ;  and  as  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  philan- 
thropists that  these  should  starve,  they  must  be  provided 
for  by  a  forced  increase  of  the  wages-fund ;  by  a  compul- 
sory saving.  It  is  nothing  to  fix  a  minimum  of  wages, 
unless  there  be  a  provision  that  work,  or  wages  at  least,  be 
found  for  all  who  apply  for  it.  This,  according^,  is  always 
part  of  the  scheme ;  and  is  consistent  with  the  ideas  of 
more  people  than  would  approve  of  either  a  legal  or  a  moral 
minimum  of  wages.  Popular  sentiment  looks  upon  it  as 
the  duty  of  the  rich,  or  of  the  state,  to  find  employment 
for  all  the  poor.  If  the  moral  influence  of  opinion  does 
not  induce  the  rich  to  spare  from  their  consumption 
enough  to  set  all  the  poor  to  work  at  "reasonable  wages," 
it  is  supposed  to  be  incumbent  on  the  state  to  lay  on  taxes 
for  the  purpose,  either  by  local  rates  or  votes  of  public 
money.  The  proportion  between  labor  and  the  wages-fund 
\  would  thus  be  modified  to  the  advantage  of  the  laborers, 
/  not  by  restriction  of  population,  but  by  an  increase  of 
I  capital. 

<5>  2.  If  this  claim  on  society  could  be  limited  to  the 
existing  generation ;  if  nothing  more  were  necessary  than 
a  compulsory  acciunulation,  suflScient  to  provide  permanent 
employment  at  ample  wages  for  the  existing  numbers  of 
the  people  ;  such  a  proposition  would  have  no  more  stren- 
uous supporter  than  myself.  Society  mainly  consists  of 
those  who  live  by  bodily  labor  j  and  if  society,  that  is,  if 
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the  laborers,  lend  their  physical  force  to  protect  individuals 
in  the  enjoyment  of  superfluities,  they  are  entitled  to  do 
so,  and  have  always  done  so,  with  the  reservation  of  a 
power  to  tax  those  superfluities  for  purposes  of  public  util- 
ity ;  among  which  purposes  the  subsistence  of  the  people 
is  the  foremost.  Since  no  one  is  responsible  for  having 
been  bom,  no  pecuniary  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  be  made( 
by  those  who  have  more  than  enough,  for  the  purpose  o( 
securing  enough  to  all  persons  already  in  existence. 

But  it  is  another  thing  altogether,  when  those  who  have 
produced  and  accumulated  are  called  upon  to  abstain  from 
consuming  until  they  have  given  food  and  clothing,  not 
only  to  all  Avho  now  exist,  but  to  all  whom  these  or  their 
descendants  may  think  fit  to  call  into  existence.     Such  an  \ 
obligation  acknowledged  and  acted  upon,  would  suspend  I 
all  checks,  both  positive  and  preventive ;  there  would  be 
nothing  to  hinder  population  from  starting  forward  at  its  i 
rapidest  rate ;  and  as  the  natural  increase  of  capital  would, 
at  the  best,  not  be  more  rapid  than  before,  taxation,  to  make   : 
up  the  growing  deficiency,  must  advance  with  the  same 
gigantic  strides.     The  attempt  would  of  course  be  made  to 
exact  labor  in  exchange  for  support.     But  experience  has 
shown  the  sort  of  work  to  be  expected  from  recipients  of 
public  charity.    When  the  pay  is  not  given  for  the  sake  of  | 
the  work,  but  the  work  found  for  the  sake  of  the  pay,  ineffi-   '• 
ciency  is  a  matter  of  certainty ;  to  extract  real  work  from 
day-laborers  without  the  power  of  dismissal,  is  only  practi- 
cable by  the  power  of  the  lash.     But  let  them  work  ever  so 
efliciently,  the  increasing  population  could  not,  as  we  have 
so  often  shown,  increase  the  j)roduce  proportionally;  the 
surplus,  after  all  were  fed,  would  bear  a  less  and  less  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  produce  and  to  the  population ;  and  the 
increase  of  people  going  on  in  a  constant  ratio,  while  the 
increase  of  produce  went  on  in  a  diminishing  ratio,  the  sur- 
plus would  in  time  be  wholly  absorbed ;  taxation  for  the 
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support  of  the  poor  would  engross  the  whole  income  of  the 
country;  the  payers  and  the  receivers  would  be  melted 
down  into  one  mass.  The  check  to  population  either  by 
death  or  prudence,  could  not  then  be  staved  off  any  longer, 
but  must  come  into  operation  suddenly  and  at  once ;  every- 
thing which  places  mankind  above  a  nest  of  ants  or  a  colony 
of  beavers,  having  perished  in  the  interval. 

These  consequences  have  been  so  often  and  so  clearly 
pointed  out  by  celebrated  authors,  in  writings  known  and 
accessible,  that  ignorance  of  them  on  the  part  of  educated 
persons  is  no  longer  pardonable.  It  is  doubly  discreditable 
in  any  person  setting  up  for  a  public  teacher,  to  ignore  these 
considerations;  to  dismiss  them  silently,  and  discuss  or 
declaim  on  wages  and  poor-laws,  not  as  if  these  acgimients 
could  be  refuted,  but  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  Yet  such 
has  been  the  tone  of  popular  and  newspaper  discussion  for 
some  years  past. 

Every  one  has  a  right  to  live.     We  will  suppose  this 
^  granted.     But  no  one  has  a  right  to  bring  creatures  into 
,    life,  to  be  supported  by  other  people.     Whoever  means  to 
stand  upon  the  first  of  these  rights,  must  renounce  all  pre- 
tension to  the  last.     If  a  man  cannot  support  even  himself 
Vunless  others  help  him,  those  others  are  entitled  to  say  that 
they  do  not  also  undertake  the  support  of  all  the  offspring 
which  it  is  physically  possible  for  him  to  summon  into  the 
world.      Yet  there  are  abundance  of  writers  and  public 
speakers,  including  many  of  most  ostentatious  pretensions 
to  high  feeling,  whose  views  of  life  are  so  truly  brutish, 
that  they  see  hardship  in  preventing  paupers  from  breeding 
hereditary  paupers  in  the  very  work-house  itself.     Posterity 
will  one  day  ask  with  astonishment,  what  sort  of  people  it 
could  be  among  whom  such  preachers  could  find  proselytes? 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  state  might  guarantee  employ- 
ment at  ample  wages  to  all  who  are  born.  But  if  it  does 
this,  it  is  bound  in  self-protection,  and  for  the  sake  of  evejry 
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purpose  for  which  government  exists,  to  provide  that  nof 
person  shall  be  born  without  its  consent.  If  the  ordinarjl 
and  natural  mbtives  to  self-restrkint  are  removed;  others 
must  be  substituted.  Restrictions  on  marriage,  at  least 
equivalent  to  those  existing  in  some  of  the  German  states, 
or  severe  penalties  on  those  who  have  children  when  unable 
to  support  them,  would  then  be  indispensable.  Society 
may  feed  the  necessitous,  if  it  takes  their  multiplication 
under  its  control ;  or  it  may  leave  the  last  to  their  discre- 
tion, if  it  abandons  the  first  to  their  own  care.  But  it  can- 
not take  half  of  the  one  course,  and  half  of  the  other.  Let 
it  choose  that,  which  circumstances  or  the  public  sentiment 
render  most  expedient.  But  it  cannot  with  impunity  take 
the  feeding  upon  itself,  and  leave  the  multiplying  free. 

To  give  profusely  to  the  people,  whether  imder  the  name 
of  charity  or  of  employment,  without  placing  them  under 
such  influences  that  prudential  motives  shall  act  power- 
fully upon  them,  is  to  lavish  the  means  of  benefiting  man- 
kind, without  attaining  the  object.  Leave  the  people  in 
a  situation  in  which  their  condition  manifestly  depends 
upon  their  numbers,  and  the  greatest  permanent  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  any  sacrifice  made  to  improve  the 
fdiysical  well-being  of  the  present  generation,  and  raise,  by 
that  means,  the  habits  of  their  children.  But  remove  the 
regulation  of  their  wages  from  their  own  control ;  guarantee 
them  a  certain  payment,  either  by  law,  or  by  the  feeling  of 
the  community ;  and  no  amount  of  comfort  that  you  can 
give  them  will  make  either  them  or  their  descendants  look 
to  their  own  self-restraint  as  the  proper  means  for  preserving 
them  in  that  state.  You  will  only  make  them  indignantly 
claim  the  continuance  of  your  guarantee  to  themselves  and 
their  full  complement  of  possible  posterity. 

On  these  grounds  some  writers  have  altogether  con- 
demned the  English  poor-law,  and  any  system  of  relief  to 
the  able-bodied,  at  least  when  uncombined  with  systematic 
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legal  precautions  against  over-population.  The  famous  act 
of  43  Elizabeth  undertakes,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  to 
jMrovide»work  and  wages  for  all  the  destitute  able-bodied; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  intent  of  that  act  had 
fully  been  carried  out,  and  no  means  had  been  adopted  by 
the  administrators  of  relief  to  neutralize  its  natural  tenden- 
cies, the  poor  rate  would  by  this  time  have  absorbed  the 
whole  net  produce  of  the  land  and  labor  of  the  country. 

ut  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Malthus  and 
others  should  at  first  have  concluded  against  all  poor-laws 

i^hatever.  It  required  much  experience  and  careful  exam- 
ination of  different  modes  of  poor-law  management,  to  give 
assurance  that  the  admission  of  an  absolute  right  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  cost  of  other  people,  could  exist  in  law  and  in 
fact,  without  fatally  relaxing  the  springs  of  industry  and 
the  restraints  of  prudence.  This,  however,  was  fully  sub- 
stantiated, by  the  investigations  of  the  original  Poor-Law 
Commissioners.  Hostile  as  they  are  unjustly  accused  of 
being  to  the  principle  of  legal  relief,  they  are  the  first  who 
fully  proved  the  compatibility  of  any  poor-law,  in  which 
a  right  to  relief  was  recognized,  with  the  permanent  in- 
terests of  the  laboring  class  and  of  posterity.  By  a  colla- 
tion of  facts,  experimentally  ascertained  in  parishes  scat- 
tered throughout  England,  it  was  shown  that  the  guarantee 
of  support  could  be  freed  from  its  injurious  effects  upon  the 
mmds  and  habits  of  the  people  ;  if  the  relief,  though  ample 
in  respect  to  necessaries,  was  accompanied  with  conditions 
which  they  disliked,  consisting  of  some  restraints  on  their 
freedom,  and  the  privation  of  certain  indulgences.  Under 
this  proviso,  it  may  be  regarded  as  irrevocably  established, 
that  the  fate  of  no  member  of  the  community  needs  be 
abandoned  to  chance ;  that  society  can  and  therefore  ought 
to  insure  every  individual  belonging  to  it  against  the  ex- 
treme of  want ;  that  the  condition  even  of  those  on  the 
lowest  step  of  the  social  ladder,  needs  not  be  one  of  phy- 
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sical  suffering,  or  the  dread  of  it,  but  only  of  restricted 
indulgence,  and  enforced  rigidity  of  discipline.  This  is 
surely  something  gained  for  humanity,  important  in  itself, 
and  still  more  so  as  a  step  to  something  beyond;  and 
humanity  has  no  worse  enemies  than  those  who  lend  them- 
selves, either  knowingly  or  unintentionally,  to  bring  odium 
on  this  law,  or  on  the  principles  in  which  it  originated. 

^  3.  Next  to  the  attempts  to  regulate  wages,  and  provide 
artificially  that  all  who  are  willing  to  work  shall  receive  an 
adequate  price  for  their  labor,  we  have  to  consider  another 
dass  of  popular  remedies,  which  do  not  profess  to  interfere 
with  freedom  of  contract ;  which  allow  wages  to  be  what 
the  competition  of  the  market  makes  them,  but,  when  they 
are  considered  insuflScient,  endeavor  by  some  subsidiary 
resource  to  make  up  to  the  laborers  for  the  insuflBlciency.  Of 
this  nature  was  the  expedient  resorted  to  by  parish  authori- 
ties during  thirty  or  forty  years  previous  to  1834,  generally 
known  as  the  Allowance  System.  This  was  first  intro- 
duced, when,  through  a  succession  of  bad  seasons,  and  con- 
sequent high  prices  of  food,  the  wages  of  labor  had  become 
inadequate  to  afford  to  the  families  of  the  agricultural 
laborers  the  degree  of  support  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed.  Sentiments  of  humanity,  joined  with  the 
idea  then  inculcated  in  high  quarters,  that  people  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  having  enriched  their  country 
with  a  multitude  of  inhabitants,  induced  the  magistrates  of 
the  rural  districts  to  commence  giving  parish  relief  to  per- 
sons already  in  private  employment ;  and  when  the  practice 
had  once  been  sanctioned,  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
farmers,  whom  it  enabled  to  throw  part  of  the  support  of 
their  laborers  upon  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  led 
to  a  great  and  rapid  extension  of  it.  The  principle  of  this 
scheme  being  avowedly  that  of  adapting  the  means  of  every 
£GUEmly  to  its  necessities,  it  was  a  natural  corollary  that 
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more  should  be  given  to  the  married  than  to  the  single, 
and  to  those  who  had  large  families  than  to  those  who  had 
not ;  in  fact,  an  allowance  was  usually  granted  for  every 
child.  So  direct  and  positive  an  encouragement  to  popu- 
lation is  not,  however,  inseparable  from  the  scheme  ;  the 
allowance  in  aid  of  wages  might  be  a  fixed  thing,  given  to 
all  laborers  alike,  and  as  this  is  the  least  objectionable  form 
which  the  system  can  assume,  we  will  give  it  the  benefit 
of  the  supposition. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  merely  another  mode  of  fixing 
a  minimum  of  wages,  no  otherwise  differing  from  the  direct 
mode,  than  in  allowing  the  employer  to  buy  the  labor  at  its 
market  price,  the  difference  being  made  up  to  the  laborer 
from  a  public  fund.  The  one  kind  of  guarantee  is  open 
to  all  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
other.  It  promises  to  the  laborers  that  they  shall  all  have 
a  certain  amount  of  wages,  however  numerous  they  may 
be  ;  and  removes,  therefore,  alike  the  positive  and  the 
prudential  obstacles  to  an  unlimited  increase.  But  beside 
the  objections  common  to  all  attempts  to  regulate  wages 
without  regulating  population,  the  allowance  system  has  a 
peculiar  absurdity  of  its  own.  This  is,  that  it  inevitably 
takes  from  wages  with  one  hand  what  it  adds  to  them 
with  the  other.  There  is  a  rate  of  wages,  either  the 
lowest  on  which  the  people  can,  or  the  lowest  on  which 
they  will,  consent  to  live.  We  will  suppose  this  to  be 
6even  shillings  a  week.  Shocked  at  the  wretchedness  of 
this  pittance,  the  parish  authorities  humanely  make  it  up  to 
ten.  But  the  laborers  are  accustomed  to  seven,  and  though 
they  would  gladly  have  more,  will  live  on  that  (as  the  fact 
proves)  rather  than  restrain  the  instinct  of  multiplication. 
Their  habits  will  not  be  altered  for  the  better  by  giving 
them  parish  pay.  Receiving  three  shillings  from  the  parish, 
they  will  be  as  well  off  as  before,  though  they  should 
increase '  sufficiently  to  bring  down  wages  to  four  shillings. 
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They  will  accordingly  people  down  to  that  point ;  or  pep- 
haps,  without  waiting  for  an  increase  of  numbers,  there  are 
unemployed  laborers  enough  in  the  work-house  to  produce 
the  effect  at  once.  It  is  well  known  that  the  allowance 
system  did  practically  operate  in  the  mode  described,  and 
that  under  its  influence  wages  sank  to  a  lower  rate  than 
had  been  known  in  England  before.  During  the  last  cen- 
tury, under  a  rather  rigid  administration  of  the  poor-laws, 
population  increased  slowly,  and  agricultural  wages  were 
considerably  above  the  starvation  point.  Under  the  allow- 
ance system  the  people  increased  so  fast,  and  wages  sunk 
so  low,  that  with  wages  and  allowance  together,  families 
were  worse  off  than  they  had  been  before  with  wages 
alone.  When  the  laborer  depends  solely  on  wages,  there  ia 
an  absolute  minimum.  Anything  less  than  what  will  abso- 
lutely support  him  he  will  not  take,  for  if  he  is  to  starve, 
he  may  as  well  do  so  without  working  as  with  it.  But  if 
the  deficiency  is  to  be  made  up  by  a  forced  contribution 
firom  all  who  have  anything  to  give,  wages  may  fall  below 
starvation  point ;  they  may  fall  almost  to  zero.  This  de- 
plorable system,  worse  than  any  other  form  of  poor-law 
abuse  yet  invented,  inasmuch  as  it  pauperizes  not  merely 
the  unemployed  part  of  the  population  but  the  whole,  has 
now  been  abolished,  and  of  this  one  abuse  at  least  it  may 
be  said  that  nobody  professes  to  wish  for  its  revival.  Even 
the  agitators  against  the  New  Poor-Law  have  hitherto 
stopped  short  of  patronizing  the  Allowance  System. 

^  4.  But  while  this  is  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  exploded, 
there  is  another  mode  of  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  which  is  at 
the  height  of  popularity ;  a  mode  greatly  preferable,  morally 
and  socially,  to  parish  allowance,  but  tending,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  to  a  very  similar  economical  result ;  I  mean  the 
tnuch  boasted  Allotment  System.  This,  too,  is  a  contri- 
vance to  compensate  the  laborer  for  the  insufficiency  of  his 
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wages,  by  giving  him  something  else  as  a  supplement  to 
them ;  but  instead  of  having  them  made  up  from  the  poor 
rate,  he  is  enabled  to  make  them  up  for  himself,  by  renting 
a  small  piece  of  ground,  which  he  cultivates  like  a  garden 
by  spade  labor,  raising  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  for 
home  consumption,  with  perhaps  some  additional  quantity 
for  sale.  If  he  hires  the  ground  ready  manured,  he  some- 
times pays  for  it  at  as  high  a  rate  as  eight  pounds  an  acre  ; 
but  getting  his  own  labor  and  that  of  his  family  for  nothing, 
he  is  able  to  gain  several  pounds  by  it  even  at  so  high  a 
rent.*  The  patrons  of  the  system  make  it  a  great  point 
that  the  allotment  shall  be  in  aid  of  wages,  and  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  them ;  that  it  shall  not  be  such  as  a  laborer  can 
live  on,  but  only  sufficient  to  occupy  the  spare  hours  and 
days  of  a  man  in  tolerably  regular  agricultural  em{doyment, 
with  assistance  from  his  wife  and  children.  They  usually 
limit  the  extent  of  a  single  allotment  to  a  quarter,  or  some- 
thing between  a  quarter  and  half  an  acre.  If  it  exceeds 
this,  without  being  enough  to  occupy  him  entirely,  it  will 
make  him,  they  say,  a  bad  and  uncertain  workman  for  hire ; 
if  it  is  sufficient  to  take  him  entirely  out  of  the  class  of 
hired  laborers,  and  to  become  his  sole  means  of  subsistence, 
it  will  make  him  an  Irish  cottier ;  for  which  assertion,  at 
the  enormous  rents  usually  demanded,  there  is  some  founda- 
tion. But  in  their  precautions  against  cottierism,  these 
well-meaning  persons  do  not  perceive,  that  if  the  system 
they  patronize  is  not  a  cottier  system,  it  is,  in  essentials, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  system  of  conacre. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  material  difference  between  eking 
out  insufficient  wages  by  a  fund  raised  by  taxation,  and 
doing  the  same  thing  by  means  which  make  a  clear  addition 
to  the  gross  produce    of   the   country.      There  is  also  a 


See  the  Evidence  on  the  subject  of  Allotments,  collected  by  the  Com- 
doben  of  Pooor-Lsw  Inquiry. 
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difference  between  helping  a  laborer  by  means  of  his  own 
industry,  and  subsidizing  him  in  a  mode  which  tends  to 
make  him  careless  and  idle.  On  both  these  points,  allot- 
ments have  an  unquestionable  advantage  over  parish  allow- 
ances. But  in  their  effect  on  wages  and  population,  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  two  plans  should  substantially  differ. 
All  subsidies  in  aid  of  wages  enable  the  laborer  to  do  with 
less  remuneration,  and,  therefore,  ultimately  bring  down 
the  price  of  labor  by  the  full  amount,  unless  a  change  be 
wrought  in  the  ideas  and  requirements  of  the  laborer  ;  an 
alteration  in  the  relative  value  which  he  sets  upon  the 
gratification  of  his  instincts,  and  upon  the  increase  of  his 
comforts  and  the  comforts  of  those  connected  with  him. 
That  any  such  change  in  his  character  should  be  produced 
by  the  allotment  system,  appears  to  me  a  thing  not  to  be 
expected.  The  possession  of  land,  we  are  sometimes  told, 
renders  the  laborer  provident.  Property  in  land  does  so  ; 
or  what  is  equivalent  to  property,  occupation  on  fixed  terms 
and  on  a  permanent  tenure.  But  mere  hiring  from  year  to 
year  was  never  found  to  have  any  such  effect.  Does 
possession  of  land  render  the  Irishman  provident  ?  Testi- 
monies, it  is  true,  abound,  and  I  do  not  seek  to  discredit 
them,  of  the  beneficial  change  produced  in  the  conduct 
and  condition  of  laborers,  by  receiving  allotments.  Such 
an  effect  is  to  be  expected  while  those  who  hold  them  are 
a  small  number ;  a  privileged  class,  having  a  status  abova 
the  common  level,  which  they  are  unwilling  to  lose.  They 
are  also,  no  doubt,  almost  always,  originally  a  select  class, 
composed  of  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  the  laboring 
people ;  which,  however,  is  attended  with  the  inconvenience 
that  the  persons  to  whom  the  system  facilitates  marrying 
and  having  a  family,  are  precisely  those  who  would  other- 
wise be  the  most  likely  to  practice  prudential  restraint. 
As  affecting  the  general  condition  of  the  laboring  class, 
the  scheme,  as  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  either  nugatory  or 
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mischievous.  If  only  a  few  laborers  have  allotments,  they 
are  naturally  those  who  could  do  best  without  them,  and  no 
good  is  done  to  the  class ;  while,  if  the  system  were  general, 
and  every  or  almost  every  laborer  ^had  an  allotment,  I 
believe  the  eflfect  would  be  much  the  same  as  when  every 
or  almost  every  laborer  had  an  allowance  in  aid  of  wages. 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  the  Allotment  instead  of  the  Allowance  system  had 
been  generally  adopted  in  England,  it  would  equally  have 
broken  down  the  practical  restraints  on  population  which  at 
that  time  did  really  exist ;  population  would  have  started 
forward  exactly  as  in  fact  it  did ;  and  in  twenty  years,  wages 
{dus  the  allotment  would  have  been,  as  wages  plus  the  allow- 
ance actually  were,  no  more  than  equal  to  the  former  wages 
without  any  allotment.  The  only  difference  in  favor  of 
allotments  would  have  been,  that  they  make  the  people 
grow  their  own  poor  rates. 

I  am,  at  the  same  time,  quite  ready  to  allow,  that  in  some 
circumstances,  the  possession  of  land  at  a  fair  rent,  even 
without  ownership,  by  the  generality  of  laborers  for  hire, 
operates  as  a  cause  not  of  low,  but  of  high  wages.  This, 
however,  is  when  their  land  renders  them,  to  the  extent  of 
actual  necessaries,  independent  of  the  market  for  labor. 
There  is  the  greatest  difTerence  between  the  position  of 
people  who  live  by  wages,  with  land  as  an  extra  resource, 
and  of  people  who  can,  in  case  of  necessity,  subsist  entirely 
on  their  land,  and  only  work  for  hire  to  add  to  their  com- 
forts. Wages  are  likely  to  be  high  where  none  are  com- 
pelled by  necessity  to  sell  their  labor.  ''  People  who  have 
at  home  some  kind  of  property  to  apply  their  labor  to,  will 
not  sell  their  labor  for  wages  that  do  not  afford  them  a 
better  diet  than  potatoes  and  maize,  although  in  saving  for 
themselves,  they  may  live  very  much  on  potatoes  and 
maize.  We  are  often  surprised  in  travelling  on  the  con- 
tinent, to  hear  of  a  rate  of  day's  wages  very  high,  consider- 
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ing  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  food.  It  is  want  of 
the  necessity  or  inclination  to  take  work,  that  makes  day 
labor  scarce,  and,  considering  the  price  of  provisions,  dear, 
in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  where  property  in  land  is 
widely  diffused  among  the  people."  Thus  says  Mr.  Laing,* 
and  his  remark  is  certainly  just.  There  are  parts  of  the 
continent  where,  even  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  townS) 
acarcely  one  seems  to  be  exclusively  dependent  on  his 
ostensible  employment ;  and  nothing  else  can  explain  the 
high  price  they  put  on  their  services,  and  the  carelessness 
they  evince  as  to  whether  they  are  employed  at  all.  But 
the  effect  would  be  far  different  if  their  land  or  other 
resources  gave  them  only  a  fraction  of  a  subsistencei 
leaving  them  under  an  undiminished  necessity  of  selling 
their  labor  for  wages  in  an  overstocked  market.  Their 
bmd  would  then  merely  enable  them  to  exist  on  smaller 
wages,  and  to  carry  their  multipliclttion  so  much  the  further 
before  reaching  the  point  below  which  they  either  could 
not,  or  would  not,  descend. 

To  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  effect  of  allotments,  I 
see  no  argument  which  can  be  opposed,  but  that  employed 
by  Mr.  Thornton,!  with  whom  on  this  subject  I  am  at  issue* 
His  defence  of  allotments  is  grounded  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple, that  it  i$  only  the  very  poor  who  multiply  without 
regard  to  consequences,  and  that  if  the  condition  of  the 
existing  generation  could  be  greatly  improved,  which  he 
thinks  might  be  done  by  the  allotment  system,  their  succes* 
sors  would  grow  up  with  an  increased  standard  of  require- 
ments, and  would  not  have  families  until  they  could  keep 
them  in  as  much  comfort  as  they  had  been  brought  up  them- 
selves. I  agree  in  as  much  of  this  argument  as  goes  to 
|Mrove  that  a  sudden  and  very  great  improvement  in  the 


•  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  p.  456. 
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condition  of  the  poor,  has  always,  through  its  effect  on  their 
habits  of  life,  a  chance  of  becoming  permanent.  What 
happened  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  is  an  ex- 
ample. But  I  cannot  think  that  the  addition  of  a  quarter  of 
even  half  an  acre  to  every  laborer's  cottage,  and  that  too  at 
a  rack  rent,  would  (after  the  fall  of  wages  which  would  be 
necessary  to  absorb  the  already  existing  mass  of  pauper 
labor)  make  so  great  a  difference  in  the  comforts  of  the 
fiemiily  for  a  generation  to  come,  as  to  raise  up  from 
childhood  a  laboring  population  with  a  really  higher  perma- 
nent standard  of  requirements  and  habits.  So  small  a  por- 
tion of  land  could  only  be  made  a  permanent  benefit,  by 
holding  out  encouragements  to  acquire,  by  industry  and 
saving,  the  means  of  buying  it  outright;  a  permission, 
which,  if  extensively  made  use  of,  would  be  a  kind  of  edu- 
cation in  forethought  and  frugality  to  the  entire  class,  the 
effects  of  which  might  not  cease  with  the  occasion.  The 
benefit  would  however  arise  not  from  what  was  given,  but 
firom  what  they  were  stimulated  to  acquire. 

No  remedies  for  low  wages  have  the  smallest  chance  of 
being  efficacious,  which  do  not  operate  on  and  through  the 
minds  and  habits  of  the  people.  Whilst  these  are  unaf- 
fected, any  contrivance,  even  if  successful,  for  temporarily 
improving  the  condition  of  the  very  poor,  would  but  let  slip 
the  reins  by  which  population  was  previously  curbed  ;  and 
could  only,  therefore,  continue  to  produce  its  effect,  if,  by 
the  whip  and  spur  of  taxation,  capital  were  compelled  to 
follow  at  an  equally  accelerated  pace.  But  this  process 
could  not  possibly  continue  for  long  together,  and  whenever 
it  stopped  it  would  leave  the  country  with  an  increased 
number  of  the  poorest  class,  and  a  diminished  proportion  of 
all  except  the  poorest,  or,  if  it  continued  long  enough,  with 
none  at  all.  For  "  to  this  complexion  must  come  at  last" 
all  social  arrangements,  which  remove  the  natural  checks  to 
population  without  substituting  any  others. 
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THE  REMKDIES  FOR  LOW  WAGES  TURTHER  CONSIDERED. 

^  1.  By  what  means,  then,  is  poverty  to  be  contended 
against  ?  How  is  the  evil  of  low  wages  to  be  remedied  ?  If 
the  expedients  usually  recommended  for  the  purpose  are  not 
adapted  to  it,  can  no  others  be  thought  of?  Is  the  problem 
incapable  of  solution  ?  Can  political  economy  do  nothing, 
but  only  object  to  everything,  and  demonstrate  that  nothing 
can  be  done  ? 

If  this  were  so,  political  economy  might  have  a  needful, 
but  would  have  a  melancholy  and  a  thankless  task.  If  the 
bulk  of  the  human  race  are  always  to  remain  as  at  present, 
daves  to  toil  in  which  they  have  no  interest,  and  therefore 
fed  no  interest — drudging  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night  for  bare  necessaries,  and  with  all  the  intellectual  and 
moral  deficiencies  which  that  implies — ^without  resources 
either  in  mind  or  feelings — ^untaught,  for  they  cannot  be 
better  taught  than  fed ;  selfish,  for  all  their  thoughts  are 
xequired  for  themselves  ;  without  interests  or  sentiments  as 
citizens  and  members  of  society,  and  with  a  sense  of  injus* 
tice  rankling  in  their  minds,  equally  for  what  they  have  not, 
and  for  what  others  have ;  I  know  not  what  there  is  which 
diould  make  a  person  with  any  capacity  of  reason,  concern 
himself  about  the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  There 
would  be  no  wisdom  for  any  one  but  in  extracting  from  life, 
with  epicurean  indifiference,  as  much  personal  satisfaction 
for  himself  and  those  with  whom  he  sympathizes,  as  it  can 
yield  without  injury  to  any  one,  and  letting  the  unmeaning 
bustle  of  so-called  civilized  existence  roll  by  unheeded. 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  such  a  view  of  human  affairs. 
Pdv^rty,  like  most  social  evils,  exists  because  men  follow 
VOL.  I.  38 
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their  brute  instincts  without  due  consideration.  But  society- 
is  possible,  precisely  because  man  is  not  necessarily  a  brute. 
Civilization  in  every  one  of  its  aspects  is  a  struggle  against 
the  animal  instincts.  Over  some  even  of  the  strongest  of 
them,  it  has  shown  itself  capable  of  acquiring  abundant  con- 
trol. It  has  artificialized  large  portions  of  mankind  to  such 
an  extent,  that  of  many  of  their  most  natural  inclinations 
they  have  scarcely  a  vestige  or  a  remembrance  left.  If  it 
has  not  brought  the  instinct  of  population  under  as  much 
restraint  as  is  needful,  we  must  remember  that  it  has  never 
seriously  tried.  What  efforts  it  has  made,  have  mostly  been 
in  the  contrary  direction.  Religion,  morality,  and  states- 
manship have  vied  with  one  another  in  incitements  to 
marriage,  and  to  the  multiplication  of  the  species,  so  it  be 
but  in  wedlock.  Religion  has  not  even  yet  discontinued 
its  encouragements.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  (of  any 
other  clergy  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  since  no  other  have 
any  considerable  influence  over  the  poorer  classes)  every- 
where think  it  their  duty  to  promote  marriage,  in  order  to 
prevent  fornication.  There  is  still  in  many  minds  a  strong 
religious  prejudice  against  the  true  doctrine.  The  rich,  pro- 
vided the  consequences  do  not  touch  themselves,  think  it 
impugns  the  wisdom  of  Providence  to  suppose  that  misery 
can  result  from  the  operation  of  a  natural  propensity  ;  the 
poor  think  that  "God  never  sends  mouths  but  he  sends 
meat.''  No  one  would  guess  from  the  language  of  either, 
that  man  had  any  voice  or  choice  io  the  matter.  So  com- 
plete is  the  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  whole  subject,  owing 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  mystery  in  which  it  is  shrouded  by 
a  spurious  delicacy,  which  prefers  that  right  and  wrong 
should  be  mismeasured  and  confounded  on  one  of  the  sub- 
jects most  momentous  to  human  welfare,  rather  than  that 
the  subject  should  be  freely  spoken  of  and  discussed.  Peo- 
ple are  little  aware  of  the  cost  to  mankind  of  this  scrupulos- 
ity of  speech.     The  diseases  of  society  can,  no  more  than 
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corporal  maladies,  be  prevented  or  cured  without  being 
spoken  about  in  plain  language.  All  experience  shows 
that  the  mass  of  mankind  never  judge  of  moral  questions 
for  themselves,  never  see  anything  to  be  right  or  wrong 
until  they  have  been  frequently  told  it;  and  who  tells 
them  that  they  have  any  duties  in  the  matter  in  question, 
while  they  keep  within  matrimonial  limits  ?  Who  meets 
with  the  sn^allest  condemnation,  or  rather,  who  does  not 
meet  with  sympathy  and  benevolence,  for  any  amount  of 
evil  which  he  may  have  brought  upon  himself  and  those 
dependent  upon  him,  by  this  species  of  incontinence? 
While  a  man  who  is  intemperate  in  drink,  is  discountenanced 
and  despised  by  all  who  profess  to  be  moral  people,  is  it  not 
to  this  hour  the  favorite  recommendation  for  any  parochial 
office  bestowed  by  popular  election,  to  have  a  large  family 
and  to  be  unable  to  maintain  them  ?  Do  not  the  candi- 
dates placard  their  intemperance  on  walls,  and  publish  it 
through  the  town  in  circulars?         , 

One  cannot  wonder  that  silence  on  this  great  department 
of  human  duty  should  produce  unconsciousness  of  moral 
obligations,  when  it  produces  oblivion  of  physical  facts* 
That  it  is  possible  to  delay  marriage,  and  to  live  in  absti- 
nence while  unmarried,  most  people  are  willing  to  allow ; 
but  when  persons  are  once  married,  the  idea,  in  this  coun- 
try, never  seems  to  enter  any  one's  mind  that  having  or  not 
having  a  family,  or  the  number  of  which  it  shall  consist,  is 
at  all  amenable  to  their  own  control.  One  would  imagine 
that  children  were  rained  down  upon  married  people,  direct 
from  heaven,  without  their  being  art  or  part  in  the  matter ; 
that  it  was  really,  as  the  common  phrases  have  it,  God's 
will,  and  not  their  own,  which  decided  the  numbers  of 
their  offspring.  Let  us  see  what  is  a  continental  philoso- 
pher's opinion  on  this  point ;  a  man  among  the  most  benev- 
olent of  his  time,  and  the  happiness  of  whose  married  life 
has  been  celebrated. 
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<<  Lorsque  des  pr^juges  dangereux,"  says  Sismondi,*  '<ne 
sont  point  accredites,  lorsqu'une  morale  contraiie  a  nos 
vrais  devoirs  envers  les  autres  et  surtout  envers  les  creatures 
qui  nous  doivent  la  yie,  n'est  point  enseignee  au  nom  de 
Pautorit^  la  plus  sacr^e,  aucun  homme  sage  ne  se  marie 
avant  de  se  trouyer  dans  une  condition  qui  lui  donne  un 
moyen  assur^  de  yivre ;  aucun  pere  de  famille  n'a  plus 
d'enfans  qu'il  n'en  peut  convenablement  Clever.  Ce  der- 
nier  compte  a  bou  droit  que  ses  enfans  devront  se  contenter 
du  sort  dans  lequel  il  a  vecu ;  aussi  doit-il  ddsirer  que  la 
g^n^ration  naissante  repr^sente  exactement  celle  qui  s'en 
va ;  qu'un  fils  et  une  fille  arrives  a  I'age  nubile  remplacent 
son  pere  et  sa  mere ;  que  les  enfans  de  ses  enfans  le  rem- 
placent a  son  tour  avec  sa  femme ;  que  sa  fille  trouve  dans 
une  autre  maison,  precis^ment  le  sort  qu'il  donnera  a  la 
fille  d'une  autre  maison  dans  la  sienne,  et  que  le  revenu  qui 
suffisait  aux  peres  sufiise  aux  enfiBUis."  In  a  country  in- 
creasing in  wealth  son[iething  more  than  this  would  be 
allowable,  but  that  is  a  question  of  detail,  not  of  principle. 
"  Une  fois  que  cette  famille  est  form^e,  la  justice  et  I'hu- 
manite  exigent  qu'il  s'impose  la  meme  contrainte  a  laquelle 
se  soumettent  les  celibataires.  Lorsqu'on  voit  combien  est 
petit,  en  tout  pays,  le  nombre  des  enfans  naturels,  on  doit 
reconnaitre  que  cette  contrainte  est  suffisamment  efficace. 
Dans  un  pays  oii  la  population  ne  peut  pas  s'accroitre,  ou 
du  moins  dans  lequel  son  progres  doit  etre  si  lent  qu'il  soit 
a  peine  perceptible,  quand  il  n'y  a  point  de  places  nouvelles 
pour  de  nouveaux  etablissemens,  un  pere  qui  a  huit  enfans 
doit  compter,  ou  que  six  de  ses  enfans  mourront  en  has  age, 
ou  que  trois  de  ses  contemporains  et  trois  de  ses  contempo- 
raines,  et  dans  la  generation  suivante,  trois  de  ses  fils  et 
trois  de  ses  fiUes  ne  se  marieront  pas  a  cause  de  lui." 

♦  Nouveatue  Principea,  lir.  vu.  ch.  5, 
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^  2.  Those  who  think  it  hopeless  that  the  laboring 
classes  should  be  induced  to  practice  a  sufficient  degree  of 
prudence  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  their  families,  because 
they  have  hitherto  stopt  short  of  that  point,  show  an  ina- 
bility to  estimate  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  action. 
Nothing  more  would  probably  be  necessary  to  secure  that 
result,  than  an  opinion  generally  dilffused  that  it  was  desir- 
able. As  a  moral  principle,  such  an  opinion  has  never  yet 
existed  in  any  country ;  it  is  curious  that  it  does  not  so 
exist  in  countries  in  which,  from  the  spontaneous  operation 
of  individual  forethought,  population  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  efficiently  repressed.  What  is  practised  as  pru- 
dence, is  still  not  recognized  as  duty ;  the  talkers  and  writers 
are  mostly  on  the  other  side,  even  in  France,  where  a  sen- 
timental horror  of  Malthus  is  almost  as  rife  as  in  this  coun- 
try. Many  causes  may  be  assigned,  beside  the  modem 
date  of  the  doctrine,  for  its  not  having  yet  gained  possession 
of  the  general  mind.  Its  truth  has,  in  some  respects,  been 
its  detriment.  One  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether, 
except  among  the  poor  themselves  (for  whose  prejudices  on 
this  subject  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting)  there  has 
ever  yet  been,  in  any  class  of  society,  a  sincere  and  earnest 
desire  that  wages  should  be  high.  There  has  been  plenty 
of  desire  to  keep  down  the  poor  rate  ;  but,  that  done,  people 
have  been  very  willing  that  the  working  classes  should 
be  ill  off.  Nearly  all  who  are  not  laborers  themselves,  are 
employers  of  labor,  and  are  not  sorry  to  get  the  commodity 
cheap.  It  is  a  fact,  that  even  Boards  of  Guardians,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  official  apostles  of  anti-population  doc- 
trines, will  seldom  hear  patiently  of  anything  which  they 
are  pleased  to  designate  as  Malthusianism.  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians principally  consist  of  farmers,  and  farmers,  it  is  well 
known,  in  general  dislike  even  allotments,  as  making  the 
laborers  "  too  independent."  From  the  gentry,  who  are 
in  less  immediate  contact  and  collision  of  interest  with  the 
VOL.  I.  38* 
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laborers,  better  things  might  be  expected,  and  the  gentry  of 
England  are  usually  charitable.  But  charitable  people  hare 
human  infirmities,  and  would,  very  often,  be  secretly  not  a 
little  dissatisfied  if  no  one  needed  their  charity ;  it  is  from 
them  one  oftenest  hears  the  base  doctrine,  that  God  has 
decreed  there  shall  always  be  poor.  When  one  adds  to 
this,  that  nearly  every  person  who  has  had  in  him  any 
active  spring  of  exertion  for  a  social  object,  has  had  some 
favorite  reform  to  effect,  which  he  thought  the  admission 
of  this  great  principle  would  throw  into  the  shade ;  has  had 
com  laws  to  repeal,  or  taxation  to  reduce,  or  small  notes  to 
issue,  or  the  charter  to  carry,  or  the  church  and  the  aristo- 
cracy to  pull  down,  and  looked  upon  every  one  as  an  enemy 
who  thought  anything  important  except  his  object ;  it  is 
scarcely  wonderful  that  since  the  population  doctrine  was 
first  promulgated,  nine  tenths  of  the  talk  has  always  been 
agaiust  it,  and  the  remaining  tenth  only  audible  at  inter- 
vals ;  and  that  it  has  not  yet  penetrated  far  among  those 
who  might  be  expected  to  be  the  least  willing  recipients  of 
it,  the  laborers  themselves. 

But  let  us  try  to  imagine  what  would  happen  if  the  idea 
became  general  among  the  laboring  class,  that  the  compe- 
tition of  too  great  numbers  was  the  principal  cause  of  their 
poverty  ;  so  that  every  laborer  looked  (with  Sismondi) 
upon  every  other  who  had  more  than  the  number  of  chil- 
dren which  the  circumstances  of  society  allowed  to  each, 
as  doing  him  a  wrong — as  filling  up  the  place  which  he 
was  entitled  to  share — as  helping  to  prevent  him  from  hav- 
ing the  number  of  children  who  would  not  be  a  burden  but 
an  advantage  to  him.  Any  one  who  supposes  that  this 
state  of  opinion  would  not  have  a  great  effect  on  conduct, 
must  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  human  nature;  can  never 
have  considered  how  large  a  portion  of  the  motives  which 
induce  the  generality  of  men  to  take  care  even  of  their  own 
interest,  is  derived  from  regard  for  opinion,  from  the  expeo- 
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tation  of  being  disliked  or  despised  for  not  doing  it.  We 
are  often  told  that  the  most  thorough  perception  of  the 
dependence  of  wages  on  population  will  not  influence  the 
conduct  of  a  laboring  man,  because  it  is  not  the  children  he 
himself  can  have  that  will  produce  any  efiect  in  generally 
depressing  the  labor-market.  True :  and  it  is  also  true,  that 
one  soldier's  running  away  will  not  lose  the  battle ;  accord- 
ingly, it  is  not  that  consideration  which  keeps  each  soldier 
in  his  rank ;  it  is  the  disgrace  which  naturally  and  inevi- 
tably attends  on  conduct  by  any  one  individual,  which  if 
pursued  by  a  majority,  everybody  can  see  would  be  fatal. 
Men  are  seldom  found  to  brave  the  general  opinion  of  their 
class,  unless  supported  either  by  some  principle  higher  than 
regard  for  opinion,  or  by  some  strong  body  of  opinion  else- 
where. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  the  opinion  here  in 
question,  as  soon  as  it  attained  any  prevalence,  would  have 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  great  majority  of  women.  It  is 
never  by  the  choice  of  the  wife  that  families  are  too  nume- 
rous ;  on  her  devolves  (along  with  all  the  physical  suflfering 
and  at  least  a  full  share  of  the  privations)  the  whole  of  the 
intolerable  domestic  drudgery  resulting  from  the  excess. 
To  be  relieved  from  it  would  be  hailed  as  a  blessing  by 
multitudes  of  women  who  now  never  venture  to  urge  such 
a  claim,  but  who  would  urge  it,  if  supported  by  the  moral 
feelings  of  the  community.  Among  the  barbarisms  which 
law  and  morals  have  not  yet  ceased  to  sanction,  the  most 
disgusting  surely  is,  that  any  hiunan  being  should  be  per- 
mitted to  consider  himself  as  having  a  right  to  the  person 
of  another. 

If  the  opinion  were  once  generally  established  among  the 
laboring  class,  that  their  welfare  required  a  due  regulation 
of  the  numbers  of  families,  the  respectable  and  well-con- 
ducted of  the  body  would  conform  to  the  prescription,  and 
only  those  would  exempt  themselves  from  it,  who  were  in 
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the  habit  of  making  light  of  social  obligations  generally ; 
and  it  is  then  that  a  justification  would  exist  for  converting 
the  moral  obligation  against  bringing  children  into  the 
world  who  are  a  burden  to  the  community,  into  a  legal 
one ;  just  as  in  many  other  cases  of  the  progress  of  opinion, 
the  law  ends  by  enforcing  against  recalcitrant  minorities, 
obligations  which  to  be  useful  must  be  general,  and  which, 
from  a  sense  of  their  utility,  a  large  majority  have  volun- 
tarily consented  to  take  upon  themselves.  Whether  a  legal 
sanction  would  be  ultimately  required,  or  moral  sanctions, 
and  the  indirect  influence  of  law  and  policy,  would  sufSce 
— and  if  legal  measures  were  necessary,  of  what  nature 
it  would  be  advantageous  that  they  should  be,  it  would 
be  premature,  in  the  present  state  of  the  question,  to 
discuss.* 

The  prospects,  then,  of  the  existing  system  of  society, 
depend  upon  this:  What  chance  is  there  that  opinions 
and  feelings,  grounded  on  the  law  of  the  dependence  of 
wages  on  population,  will  arise  among  the  laboring  classes  ? 
and  by  what  means  can  such  opinions  and  feelings  be  called 
forth  ?  Before  considering  the  grounds  of  hope  on  this  sub- 
ject, a  hope  which  many  persons,  no  doubt,  will  be  ready 
without  consideration  to  pronounce  chimerical,  I  will  re- 
mark, that  on  the  possibility  of  making  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  these  two  questions,  depends  the  acquittal  or  the  con- 
demnation of  the  industrial  system  prevailing  in  this  coun- 
try, and  regarded  by  many  writers  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
civilization — the  permanent  dependence  of  the  whole  labor- 


•  Although,  in  this  place,  where  the  subject  under  discussion  is  the 
causes  and  remedies  of  low  wages,  the  question  of  population  is  treated 
chiefly  as  a  laborer's  question,  the  principle  contended  for  includes  not 
only  the  laboring  classes,  but  all  persons,  except  the  few  who  being  able 
to  give  to  their  offspring  the  means  of  independent  support  during  the 
whole  of  life,  do  not  leave  them  to  sw^ell  the  competition  for  employ* 
ment. 
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log  class  of  the  community  on  the  wages  of  hired  labor. 
The  question  we  are  considering  is,  whether,  of  this  state 
of  things,  over-population  and  a  degraded  condition  of  the 
laboring  class  are  the  inevitable  consequence.  If  a  {»rudent 
regulation  of  population  were  not  reconcilable  with  the  sys- 
tem of  hired  labor,  the  conclusion  would  be  that  the  system 
is  a  nuisance,  and  that  the  grand  object  of  economical 
statesmanship  should  be,  (by  whatever  arrangements  of  pro- 
perty and  alterations  in  the  modes  of  applying  industry,)  to 
bring  the  laboring  people  under  the  influence  of  stronger 
and  more  obvious  inducements  to  this  kind  of  prudence, 
than  the  relation  of  workmen  and  employers  could  afford. 
There  is,  however,  no  such  incompatibility.  The  causes^ 
of  poverty  are  not  so  obvious  at  first  sight  to  a  population 
of  hired  laborers,  as  to  one  of  proprietors,  but  they  are  in  no 
way  mysterious.  The  dependence  of  wages  on  the  niunber 
of  the  competitors  for  employment,  is  so  far  from  hard  of 
comprahension,  or  unintelligible  to  the  laboring  classes, 
that  by  great  bodies  of  them  it  is  already  recognized  and 
habitually  acted  on.  It  is  familiar  to  all  Trades  Unions ; 
every  successful  combination  to  keep  up  wages,  owes  its 
success  to  contrivances  for  restricting  the  number  of  the 
competitors;  all  skilled  trades  are  anxious  to  keep  down 
their  own  number^,  and  many  impose,  or  endeavor  to  im- 
pose, as  a  condition  upon  employers,  that  they  shall  not 
take  more  than  a  prescribed  number  of  apprentices.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  great  difference  between  limiting  their  num- 
bers by  excluding  other  people,  and  doing  the  same  thing 
by  a  restraint  imposed  on  themselves ;  but  the  one  as  much 
as  the  other  shows  a  clear  perception  of  the  relation  be- 
tween their  numbers  and  their  remiineration.  The  princi- 
fie  is  understood  in  its  application  to  any  one  employment, 
but  not  to  the  general  mass  of  employment.  For  this  there 
are  several  reasons :  first,  the  operation  of  causes  is  more 
easily  and  distinctly  seen  in  the  more  circumscribed  field ; 
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secondly,  skilled  artisans  are  a  more  intelligent  class  tl 
ordinary  manual  laborers ;  and  the  habit  of  concert,  and 
passing  in  review  their  general  condition  as  a  trade,  ke 
up  a  better  understanding  of  their  collective  interes 
thirdly  and  lastly,  they  are  the  most  provident,  beca 
they  are  the  best  off,  and  have  the  most  to  preserve.  Wl 
however,  is  clearly  perceived  and  admitted  in  partici 
instances,  it  cannot  be  hopeless  to  see  understood  i 
acknowledged  as  a  general  truth.  Its  recognition,  at  h 
in  theory,  seems  a  thing  which  must  necessarily  and  imi 
diately  come  to  pass,  when  the  minds  of  the  laboring  cku 
become  capable  of  taking  any  rational  view  of  their  c 
aggregate  condition.  Of  this  the  majority  of  them  h 
until  now  been  incapable,  either  from  the  uncultivated  s 
of  their  intelligence,  or  from  poverty,  which,  leaving  tl 
neither  the  fear  of  worse,  nor  the  smallest  hope  of  bet 
makes  them  careless  of  the  consequences  of  their  acti< 
and  without  thought  for  the  future. 

^  3.  For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  altering  the  ha 
of  the  laboring  people,  there  is  need  of  a  twofold  act 
directed  simultaneously  upon  their  intelligence  and  t 
poverty.  An  eflective  national  education  of  the  chile 
of  the  laboring  class,  is  the  first  thing  needful ;  and,  c 
cidently  with  this,  a  system  of  measures  which  shall 
the  Revolution  did  in  France)  extinguish  extreme  pov« 
for  one  whole  generation. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  discussing,  even  in  the  n 
general  manner,  either  the  principles  or  the  machinery 
National  Education.  Of  the  little  which  is  fit  to  be 
on  such  a  subject  in  a  treatise  like  the  present,  the  smai 
portion  only  can  be  alluded  to  in  this  part  of  it.  But  i 
to  be  hoped  that  opinion  on  the  subject  is  advancing, 
that  an  education  of  mere  words  would  not  now  satisfy 
slow  as  our  progress  is  towards  giving  anything  better  € 
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to  those  for  whom  we  profess  to  do  our  very  best.  With- 
out entering  into  disputable  points,  it  may  be  asserted 
without  scruple,  that  the  aim  of  all  intellectual  trafning  for 
the  mass  of  the  people,  should  be  to  cultivate  common 
sense ;  to  qualify  them  for  forming  a  sound  practical  judg- 
ment of  the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Whatever,  in  the  intellectual  department  can  be  superadded 
to  this,  is  chiefly  ornamental ;  while  this  is  the  indispensa- 
ble groundwork  on  which  education  must  rest.  Let  this 
object  be  acknowledged  and  kept  in  view  as  the  thing  to 
be  first  aimed  at,  and  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  deci- 
ding either  what  to  teach,  or  in  what  manner  to  teach  it. 

An  education  directed  to  difiuse  good  sense  among  the 
people,  with  such  knowledge  as  would  qualify  them  to 
judge  of  the  tendencies  of  their  actions,  woidd  be  certain, 
even  without  any  direct  inculcation,  to  raise  up  a  public 
opinion  by  which  intemperance  and  improvidence  of  every 
kind  would  be  held  discreditable,  and  the  improvidence 
which  overstocks  the  labor  market  would  be  severely  con- 
demned, as  an  offence  against  the  common  weal.  But 
though  the  sufficiency  of  such  a  state  of  opinion,  sup- 
posing it  formed,  to  keep  the  increase  of  population  within 
proper  limits,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted ;  yet  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  opinion,  it  would  not  do  to  trust  to  education 
alone.  Education  is  not  compatible  with  extreme  poverty. 
It  is  impossible  efi*ectually  to  teach  an  indigent  population. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  make  those  feel  the  value  of  comfort 
who  have  never  enjoyed  it,  or  those  appreciate  the  wretch- 
edness of  a  precarious  subsistence,  who  have  been  made 
feckless,  by  always  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  Individu- 
als often  struggle  upwards  into  a  condition  of  ease  ;  but  the 
utmost  that  can  be  expected  from  a  whole  people  is  to 
ttiaintain  themselves  in  it ;  and  improvement  in  the  habits 
and  requirements  of  the  mass  of  unskilled  day-laborers  will 
be  difficult  and  tardy,  unless  means  can  be  contrived  of 
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raising  the  entire  body  to  a  state  of  tolerable  comfort,  an 
maintaining  tbem  in  it  until  a  new  generation  grows  up. 

Towards  effecting  this  object  there  are  two  resouroi 
available,  without  wrong  to  any  one,  widiout  any  of  tli 
liabilities  of  mischief  attendsuiit  on  voluntary  or  legal  chai 
ity,  and  not  only  without  weakening,  but  on  the  contrai 
iStrengthenii^,  every  incentive  to  industry  and  every  motiv 
to  forethought. 

^  4  The  first  is,  a  great  national  measure  of  cokxiiii 
tion.  I  mean,  a  grant  of  public  money,  sufficient  to  remof 
at  once,  and  establish  in  the  colonies,  a  considerable  fractio 
of  the  youthful  agricultural  population.  By  giving  tb 
preference,  as  Mr.  Wakefield  proposes,  to  young  coupla 
or  when  these  cannot  be  obtained,  to  families  with  childre 
nearly  grown  up,  the  expenditure  would  be  made  to  go  tfa 
farthest  possible  towards  accomplishing  the  end,  while  tfa 
colonies  would  be  supjdied  with  the  greatest  amount  < 
what  is  there  in  deficiency,  and  heie  in  superfluity,  jx^eaei 
and  prospective  labor.  It  has  been  shown  by  others,  an 
the  grounds  of  the  opinion  will  be  exhibited  in  a  subsi 
quent  chapter  of  the  present  work,  that  colonization  on  a 
adequate  scale  might  be  so  conducted  as  to  cost  the  countr 
nothing,  or  nothing  that  would  not  be  certainly  repaid 
and  that  the  funds  required,  even  by  way  of  advana 
would  not  be  drawn  from  the  capital  employed  in  mail 
taining  labor,  but  from  that  surplus  which  cannot  fin 
employment  at  such  profit  as  constitutes  an  adequate  remi 
neration  for  the  abstinence  of  the  possessor,  and  which  i 
therefore  sent  abroad  for  investment,  or  wasted  at  home  i 
reckless  speculations.  That  portion  of  the  income  of  tfa 
country  which  is  habitually  inefiective  for  any  purpose  c 
benefit  to  the  laboring  class,  would  bear  any  draught  whid 
it  could  be  necessary  to  make  on  it  for  the  amount  of  emi 
gration  which  is  here  in  view. 
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To  the  case  of  Ireland,  in  her  present  crisis  of  transition, 
colonization,  as  the  exclusive  remedy,  is,  I  conceive,  unsuit- 
able. The  Irish  are  nearly  the  worst  adapted  people  in 
Europe  {or  settlers  in  the  wilderness ;  nor  should  thd  foun- 
ders of  nations  destined  perhaps  to  be  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world,  be  drawn  principally  from  the  least  civilized  and 
least  improved  inhabitants  of  old  countries.  It  is  most 
fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  unoccupied  lands  of  Ireland 
herself  ^Soid  a  resource  so  nearly  adequate  to  the  emer- 
gency, as  reduces  emigration  to  a  rank  merely  subsidiary. 
In  England  and  Scotland,  with  a  population  much  less 
excessive,  and  better  adapted  to  a  settler's  life,  colonization 
must  be  the  chief  resource  for  easing  the  labor  market, 
and  improving  the  condition  of  the  existing  generation  of 
laborers  so  materially  as  to  raise  the  permanent  standard  of 
habits  in  the  generation  following.  But  England  too  has 
waste  lands,  though  less  extensive  than  those  of  Ireland ; 
and  the  second  resource  would  be,  to  devote  all  common 
land,  hereafter  brought  into  cultivation,  to  raising  up  a 
class  of  small  proprietors.-  It  has  long  enough  been  the 
practice  to  take  these  lands  from  public  use,  for  the  mere 
porpose  of  adding  to  the  domains  of  the  rich.  It  is  time 
that  what  is  left  of  them  should  be  retained  as  an  estate 
sacred  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  machinery  for  ad- 
mmistering  it  already  exists,  having  been  created  by  the 
Greneral  Inclosure  Act.  What  I  would  propose  (though,  I 
confess,  with  small  hope  of  its  being  soon  adopted)  is,  that 
ifi  all  future  cases  in  which  common  land  is  permitted  to  be 
inciosed,  such  portion  should  first  be  sold  or  assigned  as  is 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  owners  of  manorial  or  common 
rights,  and  that  the  remainder  should  be  divided  into  sec- 
tions of  five  acres  or  thereabouts,  to  be  conferred  in 
sdtMolute  property  on  families  of  the  laboring  class  who 
would  reclaim  and  bring  them  into  cultivation  by  their 
own  labor.  The  preference  should  be  given  to  such 
VOL.  I.  39 
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families,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  as  had  saved  enoa{ 
to  maintain  them  until  their  first  crop  was  got  in,  or  who 
character  was  such  as  to  induce  some  responsible  person 
advance  them  the  requisite  amount  on  their  personal  sec 
rity.  The  tools,  the  manure,  and  in  some  cases  t] 
subsistence  also,  might  be  supplied  by  the  parish,  or  by  t] 
state ;  interest  for  the  advance,  at  the  rate  yielded  by  t] 
public  funds,  being  laid  on  as  a  perpetual  quit-rent,  wii 
power  to  the  peasant  to  redeem  it  at  any  time  for 
moderate  number  of  years'  purchase.  These  little  land* 
estates  might,  if  it  were  thought  necessary,  be  made  ind 
visible  by  law ;  though,  if  the  plan  worked  in  the  mann 
designed,  I  should  not  apprehend  any  objectionable  degn 
of  subdivision.  In  case  of  intestacy,  and  in  default 
amicable  arrangement  among  the  heirs,  they  might  1 
bought  by  government  at  their  value,  and  regranted  to  son 
other  laboring  family  which  could  give  security  for  tl 
price.  The  desire  to  possess  one  of  these  small  properti 
would  probably  become,  as  on  the  continent,  an  indue 
ment  to  prudence  and  economy  pervading  the  whole  labc 
ing  population ;  and  that  great  desideratum  among  a  peop 
of  hired  laborers  would  be  provided,  an  intermediate  cla 
between  them  and  their  employers;  affording  them  tl 
double  advantage,  of  an  object  for  their  hopes,  and, 
there  would  be  good  reason  to  anticipate,  an  example  f 
their  imitation. 

It  would,  however,  be  of  little  avail  that  either  or  bo 
of  these  measures  of  relief  should  be  adopted,  unless  i 
such  a  scale  as  would  enable  the  whole  body  of  h'w 
laborers  remaining  on  the  soil  to  obtain  not  merely  ei 
ployment,  but  a  large  addition  to  the  present  wages — sm 
an  addition  as  would  enable  them  to  live  and  bring  i 
their  children  in  a  degree  of  comfort  and  independen 
to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  strangers.  When  tl 
object  is  to  raise  the  permanent  condition  of  a  peopl 
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small  means  do  not  merely  produce  small  effects — they 
produce  no  effect  at  all.  Unless  comfort  can  be  made  as 
habitual  to  a  whole  generation  as  indigence  is  now,  nothing 
is  accomplished,  and  feeble  half-measures  do  but  fritter 
away  resources,  far  better  reserved  until  the  improvement 
of  public  opinion  and  of  education  shall  raise  up  politicians 
who  will  not  think  that  merely  because  a  scheme  promises 
much,  the  part  of  statesmanship  is  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENCES    OF    WAGES    IN   DIFFERENT  EMPLOYMENTS. 

^  1.  In  treating  of  wages,  we  have  hitherto  confined 
ourselves  to  the  causes  which  operate  on  them  generally, 
and  en  masse;  the  laws  which  govern  the  remuneration  of 
ordinary  or  average  labor ;  without  reference  to  the  exist- 
ence of  different  kinds  of  work  which  are  habitually  paid  at 
different  rates,  depending  in  some  degree  on  different  laws. 
We  will  now  take  into  consideration  these  differences,  and 
examine  in  what  manner  they  affect  or  are  affected  by  the 
conclusions  already  established. 

A  well-known  and  very  popular  chapter  of  Adam  Smith* 
contains  the  best  exposition  yet  given  of  this  portion  of  the 
subject.  I  cannot  indeed  think  his  treatment  so  complete 
and  exhaustive  as  it  has  sometimes  been  considered ;  but 
as  £bu*  as  it  goes,  his  analysis  is  on  the  whole  successful. 

The  differences,  he  says,  arise  partly  from  the  policy  of 
Europe,  which  nowhere  leaves  things  at  perfect  liberty, 

4 

•  WeaUh  of  Natwns,  book  L  ch.  10. 
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and  partly  '<  from  certain  circumstances  in  the  emplo3rments 
themselves,  which  either  really,  or  at  least  in  the  imagi- 
nations of  men,  make  up  for  a  small  pecuniary  gain  in 
some,  and  counterbalance  a  great  one  in  others."  These 
circumstances  he  considers  to  be :  ^<  First,  the  agreeable- 
ness  or  disagreeableness  of  the  employments  themselves; 
secondly,  the  easiness  and  cheapness,  or  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  learning  them ;  thirdly,  the  constancy  or  incon- 
stancy of  employment  in  them ;  fourthly,  the  small  or  great 
trust  which  must  be  reposed  in  those  who  exercise  them ; 
and  fifthly,  the  probability  or  improbability  of  success  in 
them." 

Several  of  these  points  he  has  very  copiously  illustrated ; 
though  his  examples  are  sometimes  drawn  from  a  state  of 
facts  now  no  longer  existing.  <<  The  wages  of  labor  vary 
with  the  ease  or  hardship,  the  cleanliness  or  dirtiness,  the 
honorableness  or  dishonorableness  of  the  emplo3niient. 
Thus,  in  most  places,  take  the  year  round,  a  journeyman 
tailor  earns  less  than  a  journeyman  weaver.  His  work  is 
much  easier."  Things  have  much  altered,  as  to  a  weaver's 
remuneration,  since  Adam  Smith's  time ;  and  the  artisan 
whose  work  was  more  difficult  than  that  of  a  tailor,  can 
never,  I  think,  have  been  the  common  weaver.  "  A  jour- 
neyman weaver  earns  less  than  a  journeyman  smith.  His 
work  is  not  always  easier,  but  it  is  much  cleanlier."  A 
more  probable  explanation  is,  that  it  requires  less  bodily 
strength.  "  A  journeyman  blacksmith,  though  an  artificer, 
seldom  earns  so  much  in  twelve  hours  as  a  collier,  who  is 
only  a  laborer,  does  in  eight.  His  work  is  not  quite  so 
dirty,  is  less  dangerous,  and  is  carried  on  in  daylight,  and 
above  ground.  Honor  makes  a  great  part  of  the  reward  of 
all  honorable  professions.  In  point  of  pecuniary  gain,  all 
things  considered,"  their  recompense  is,  in  his  opinion,  be- 
low the  average.  %"  Disgrace  has  the  contrary  effect.  The 
trade  of  a  butcher  is  a  brutal  and  an  odious  business ;  but 
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it  is  in  most  places  more  profitable  than  the  greater  part  of 
common  trades.  The  most  detestable  of  all  employments, 
that  of  public  executioner,  is,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  work  done,  better  paid  than  any  common  trade  whatever." 

One  of  the  causes  which  make  hand-loom  weavers  cling 
to  their  occupation  in  spite  of  the  scanty  remuneration 
which  it  now  yields,  is  said  to  be  a  peculiar  attractiveness, 
arising  from  the  freedom  of  action  which  it  allows  to  the 
workman.  "  He  can  play  or  idle,"  says  a  recent  authority,* 
"  as  feeling  or  inclination  lead  him  ;  rise  early  or  late,  apply 
himself  assiduously  or  carelessly,  as  he  pleases,  and  work 
up  at  any  time,  by  increased  exertion,  hours  previously 
sacrificed  to  indulgence  or  recreation.  There  is  scarcely 
another  condition  of  any  portion  of  our  working  population 
thus  free  from  external  control.  The  factory  operative  is 
not  only  mulcted  his  wages  for  absence,  but,  if  of  frequent 
occurrence,  discharged  altogether  from  his  employment. 
The  bricklayer,  the  carpenter,  the  painter,  the  joiner,  the 
stonemason,  the  outdoor  laborer,  have  each  their  appointed 
daily  hours  of  labor,  a  disregard  of  which  would  lead  to  the 
same  result."  Accordingly,  "  the  weaver  will  stand  by  his 
loom  while  it  will  enable  him  to  exist,  however  miserably ; 
and  many,  induced  temporarily  to  quit  it,  have  returned  to 
it  again,  when  work  was  to  be  had." 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  operative 
principle  in  all  these  cases.  If,  with  complete  freedom  of 
competition,  labor  of  different  degrees  of  desirableness  were 
paid  alike,  competitors  would  crowd  into  the  more  attrac- 
tive employments,  and  desert  the  less  eligible,  thus  lowering 
wages  in  the  first,  and  raising  them  in  the  second,  until 
there  would  be  such  a  difference  of  reward  as  to  balance  in 
common  estimation  the  difference  of  eligibility.     Under  the 

•  Mr.  Muggeridge*8  Report  to  the  Hand-Loom  Weavers'  Inquiry  Com- 
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unobstructed  influence  of  competition,  wages  tend  to  adjust 
themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  situation  and  pros- 
pects of  the  laborers  in  all  employments  shall  be,  in  the 
general  estimation,  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  par. 

"  Employment  is  much  more  constant,"  continues  Adam 
Smith,  "  in  some  trades  than  in  others.  In  the  greater  part 
of  manufactories,  a  journeyman  may  be  pretty  sure  of  em- 
ployment almost  every  day  in  the  year  that  he  is  able  to 
work,"  (the  interruptions  of  business  arising  from  over- 
stocked markets,  or  from  a  suspension  of  demand,  or  from 
a  commercial  crisis,  must  be  excepted.)  "A  mason  or 
bricklayer,  on  the  contrary,  can  work  neither  in  hard  frost 
nor  in  foul  weather,  and  his  employment  at  all  other  times 
depends  upon  the  occasional  calls  of  his  customers.  He  is 
liable,  in  consequence,  to  be  frequently  without  any. 
What  he  earns,  therefore,  while  he  is  employed,  must  not 
only  maintain  him  while  he  is  idle,  but  make  him  some 
compensation  for  those  anxious  and  desponding  moments 
which  the  thought  of  so  precarious  a  situation  must  some- 
times occasion.  When  the  computed  earnings  of  the  greater 
part  of  manufacturers,  accordingly,  are  nearly  upon  a  level 
with  the  day  wages  of  common  laborers,  those  of  masons 
and  bricklayers  are  generally  from  one  half  more  to  double 
those  wages.  No  species  of  skilled  labor,  however,  seems 
more  easy  to  learn  than  that  of  masons  and  bricklayers. 
The  high  wages  of  those  workmen,  therefore,  are  not  so 
much  the  recompense  of  their  skill,  as  the  compensation  for 
the  inconstancy  of  their  employment. 

"When  the  inconstancy  of  the  employment  is  combined 
with  the  hardship,  disagreeableness,  and  dirtiness  of  the 
work,  it  sometimes  raises  the  wages  of  the  most  common 
labor  above  those  of  the  most  skilful  artificers.  A  collier 
working  by  the  piece  is  supposed  at  Newcastle  to  earn  com- 
monly about  double,  and  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  about 
three  times,  the  wages  of  common  labor.     His  high  wages 
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aarise  altogether  from  the  hardship,  disagreeableness,  and 
dirtiness  of  his  work.  His  employment  may,  upon  most 
occasions,  be  as  constant  as  he  pleases.  The  coal-heavers 
in  London  exercise  a  trade  in  which  hardship,  dirtiness, 
and  disagreeableness,  almost  equal  that  of  colliers;  and 
from  the  unavoidable  irregularity  in  the  arrivals  of  coal 
ahips,  the  employment  of  the  greater  part  of  them  is  neces- 
sarily very  inconstant.  If  colliers,  therefore,  commonly 
oan  earn  double  and  triple  the  wages  of  common  labor,  it 
ought  not  to  seem  unreasonable  that  coal-heavers  should 
sometimes  earn  four  or  five  times  those  wages.  In  the 
inquiry  made  into  their  condition  a  few  years  ago,  it  was 
found  that  at  the  rate  at  which  they  were  then  paid,  they 
could  earn  about  four  times  the  wages  of  common  labor  in 
London.  How  extravagant  soever  these  earnings  may 
appear,  if  they  were  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate 
all  the  disagreeable  circumstances  of  the  business,  there 
would  soon  be  so  great  a  number  of  competitors  as,  in 
a  trade  which  has  no  exclusive  privilege,  would  quickly 
reduce  them  to  a  lower  state." 

One  of  the  points  best  illustrated  by  Adam  Smith,  is  the 
influence  exercised  on  the  remuneration  of  an  employment 
by  the  uncertainty  of  success  in  it.  If  the  chances  are 
great  of  total  failure,  the  reward  in  case  of  success  must  be 
sufficient  to  make  up,  in  the  general  estimation,  for  those 
adverse  chances.  But,  owing  to  another  principle  of  hmnan 
nature,  if  the  reward  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  few  great 
prizes,  it  usually  attracts  competitors  in  such  numbers,  that 
the  average  remuneration  may  be  reduced  not  only  to  zero, 
but  even  to  a  negative  quantity.  The  success  of  lotteries 
proves  that  this^is  possible  ;  since  the  aggregate  body  of 
adventurers  in  lotteries  necessarily  lose,  otherwise  the 
undertakers  could  not  gain.  The  case  of  certain  profes- 
sions is  considered  by  Adam  Smith  to  be  similar.  '^  The 
probability  that  any  particular  person  shall  ever  be  qualified 
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for  the  employment  to  which  he  is  educated,  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  occupations.     In  the  greater  part  of  me- 
chanic trades,  success  is  almost  certain,  but  very  uncertain 
in  the  liberal  professions.     Put  your  son  apprentice  to  a 
shoemaker,  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  learning  to  make  a 
pair  of  shoes ;  but  send  him  to  study  the  law,  it  is  at  least 
twenty  to  one  if  he  ever  makes  such  proficiency  as  will 
enable  him  to  live  by  the  business.     In  a  perfectly  fair  lot- 
tery, those  who  draw  the  prizes  ought  to  gain  all  that  is 
lost  by  those  who  draw  the  blanks.     In  a  profession  where 
twenty  fail  for  one  that  succeeds,  that  one  ought  to  gain  all 
that  should  have  been  gained  by  thd  unsuccessful  twenty. 
The  counsellor  at  law  who,  perhaps,  at  near  forty  years  of 
age,  begins  to  make  something  by  his  profession,  ought  to 
receive  the  retribution,  not  only  of  his  own  so  tedious  and 
expensive  education,  but  of  that  of  more  than  twenty  others 
who  are  never  likely  to  make  anything  by  it.    How  extrava- 
gant soever  the  fees  of  counsellors  at  law  may  sometimes 
appear,  their  real  retribution  is  never  equal  to  this.    Compute 
in  any  particular  place  what  is  likely  to  be  annually  gained, 
and  what  is  likely  to  be  annually  spent,  by  all  the  different 
workmen  in  any  common  trade,  such  as  that  of  shoemakers 
or  weavers,  and  you  will  find  that   the  former  sum  will 
generally  exceed   the  latter.     But  make  the  same  compu- 
tation with  regard  to  all  the  counsellors  and  students  of 
law,  in  all   the  different  inns  of  court,  and  you  will  find 
that  their  annual  gains  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  their 
annual  expense,  even  though  you  rate  the  former  as  high, 
and  the  latter  as  low,  as  can  well  be  done." 

Whether  this  is  true  in  our  own  day,  when  the  gains  of 
the  few  are  incomparably  greater  than  in  the  time  of  Adam 
Smith,  but  also  the  unsuccessful  aspirants  much  more 
numerous,  those  who  have  the  appropriate  information 
must  decide.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
considered  by  Adam  Smith,  that  the  prizes  which  he  speaks 
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of,  comprise  not  the  fees  of  counsel  only,  but  the  places 
of  emolument  and  honor  to  which  their  profession  gives 
access,  together  with  the  coveted  distinction  of  a  conspic- 
uous position  in  the  public  eye. 

Even  where  there  are  no  great  prizes,  the  mere  love  of 
excitement  is  sometimes  enough  to  cause  an  adventurous 
employment  to  be  overstocked.     This  is  apparent  '^  in  the 
readiness  of  the  common  people  to  enlist  as  soldiers  or  to 
go  to  sea.  ....     The  dangers  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of 
a  life  of  adventures,  instead  of  disheartening  young  people, 
teem  frequently  to  recommend  a  trade  to  them.     A  tender 
mother,  among  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  is  often  afraid 
to  send  her  son  to  school  at  a  sea-port  town,  lest  the  sight 
of  the  ships  and  the  conversation  and  adventures  of  the 
flulors  should  entice  him  to  go  to  sea.    The  distant  prospect 
of  hazards,  from  which  we  can  hope  to  extricate  ourselves 
by  courage  and  address,  is  not  disagreeable  to  us,  and  does 
not  raise  the  wages  of  labor  in  any  employment.     It  is 
otherwise  with  those  in  which  courage  and  address  can  be 
of  no  avail.     In  trades  which  are  known  to  be  very  un- 
wholesome, the  wages  of  labor  are  always  remarkably  high. 
Unwholesomeness  is  a  species  of  disagreeableness,  and  its 
effects  upon  the  wages  of  labor  are  to  be  ranked  under  that 
general  head." 

^  2.  All  these  are  cases  in  which  inequality  of  remune- 
lation  is  necessary  to  produce  equality  of  attractiveness, 
aid  are  examples  of  the  equalizing  effect  of  free  competi- 
tion. The  following  are  cases  of  real  inequality,  and  arise 
from  a  different  principle.  ^^  The  wages  of  labor  vary  ac- 
eording  to  the  small  or  great  trust  which  must  be  reposed 
IB  the  workmen.  The  wages  of  goldsmiths  and  jewellers 
are  everywhere  superior  to  those  of  many  otiier  workmen, 
only  of  equal  but  of  much  superior  ingenuity;  on 
of  the   precious  materials  with  which   they  are 
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intrusted.  We  trust  our  health  to  the  physician,  our  for- 
tune and  sometimes  our  life  and  reputation  to  the  lawyer 
and  attorney.  Such  confidence  could  not  safely  be  reposed 
in  people  of  a  very  mean  or  low  condition.  Their  reward 
must  be  such,  therefore,  as  may  give  them  that  rank  in 
society  which  so  important  a  trust  requires." 

The  superiority  of  reward  is  not  here  the  consequence 
of  competition,  but  of  its  absence ;  not  a  compensation  for 
disadvantages  inherent  in  the  employment,  but  an  extra 
advantage  ;  a  kind  of  monopoly  price,  the  effect  not  of  a 
legal,  but  of  what  has  beefl  termed  a  natural  monopoly.  If 
all  laborers  were  trustworthy,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
give  extra  pay  to  working  goldsmiths  on  account  of  the 
trust.  The  degree  of  integrity  required  being  supposed  to 
be  uncommon,  those  who  can  make  it  appear  that  they 
possess  it  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  peculiarity,  and 
obtain  higher  pay  in  proportion  to  its  rarity.  This  opens  a 
class  of  considerations  which  Adam  Smith,  and  most  other 
political  economists,  have  taken  into  far  too  little  account, 
and  from  inattention  to  which,  he  has  given  a  most  imper^ 
feet  exposition  of  the  wide  difference  between  the  remune- 
ration of  common  labor  and  that  of  skilled  employments. 

Some  employments  require  a  much  longer  time  to  learn, 
and  a  much  more  expensive  course  of  instruction  than  others ; 
and  to  this  extent  there  is,  as  explained  by  Adam  Smith,  an 
inherent  reason  for  their  being  more  highly  remunerated. 
If  an  artisan  must  work  several  years  at  learning  his  trade 
before  he  can  earn  anything,  and  several  years  more  before 
becoming  sufficiently  skilful  for  its  finer  operations,  he  must 
have  a  prospect  of  at  least  earning  enough  to  pay  the  wages 
of  all  this  past  labor,  with  compensation  for  the  delay  of 
payment,  and  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  his  educa- 
tion. His  wages,  consequently,  must  yield,  over  and  above 
the  ordinary  amount,  an  annuity  sufficient  to  repay  these 
sums,  with  the  common  rate  of  profit,  within  the  number  of 
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years  he  can  expect  to  live  and  be  in  working  condition. 
This,  which  is  necessary  to  place  the  skilled  employmentS| 
all  circumstances  taken  together,  on  the  same  level  of  advan^ 
tage  with  the  unskilled,  is  the  smallest  difference  which  can 
exist  for  any  length  of  time  between  the  two  remunerations,' 
since  otherwise  no  one  would  learn  the  skilled  employments^ 
And  this  amount  of  difference  is  all  which  Adam  Smith's 
principles  account  for.  When  the  disparity  is  greater,  he 
seems  to  think  that  it  must  be  explained  by  apprentice  laws, 
and  the  rules  of  corporations  which  restrict  admission  into 
many  of  the  skilled  employments.  But,  independently  of 
these  or  any  other  artificial  monopolies,  there  is  a  natural 
monopoly  in  favor  of  skilled  laborers  against  the  imskilled, 
which  makes  the  difference  of  reward  exceed,  sometimes  in 
a  manifold  proportion,  what  is  sufficient  merely  to  equalize 
their  advantages.  If  unskilled  laborers  had  it  in  their 
power  to  compete  with  skilled,  by  merely  taking  the  trouble 
of  learning  the  trade,  the  difference  of  wages  could  not  ex- 
ceed what  would  compensate  them  for  that  trouble,  at  the 
ordinary  rate  at  which  labor  is  remunerated.  But  the  fact 
that  a  course  of  instruction  is  required,  of  even  a  low  degree 
of  costliness,  or  that  the  laborer  must  be  maintained  for  a 
considerable  time  from  other  sources,  suffices  everywhere  to 
exclude  the  great  body  of  the  laboring  people  from  the 
possibility  of  any  such  competition.  Until  lately  all  employ- 
ments which  required  even  the  humble  education  of  reading 
and  writing,  could  be  recruited  only  from  a  select  class,  the 
majority  having  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  those  attain- 
ments. All  such  employments,  accordingly,  were  immensely 
overpaid,  as  measured  by  the  ordinary  remuneration  of  labor. 
Since  reading  and  writing  have  been  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  multitude,  the  monopoly  price  of  the  lower 
grade  of  educated  employments  has  greatly  fallen,  the  com- 
petition for  them  having  increased  in  an  almost  incredible 
degree.     There  is  still,  however,  a  much  greater  disparity 
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than  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  competition. 
A  clerk  from  whom  nothing  is  required  but  the  mechanical 
labor  of  copying,  gains  more  than  an  equiyalent  for  his  mere 
exertion  if  he  receives  the  wages  of  a  bricklayer's  labcxer. 
His  work  is  not  a  tenth  part  as  hard,  it  is  quite  as  easy  to 
learn,  and  his  condition  is  less  precarious,  a  clerk's  place 
being  generally  a  place  for  life.  The  higher  rate  of  his  re* 
muneration,  therefore,  must  be  partly  ascribed  to  monopoly, 
the  small  degree  of  education  required  being  not  ev^i  yet  so 
generally  diffused  as  to  call  forth  the  natural  number  of  com* 
petitors ;  and  partly  to  the  remaining  influ^ice  of  an  ancient 
eustom,  which  requires  that  clerks  should  maintain  the  dress 
and  appearance  of  a  more  highly  paid  class.  In  some  man- 
ual employments,  requiring  a  nicety  of  hand  which  can  only 
be  acquired  by  long  pfactice,  it  is  di£&cult  to  obtain  at  any 
eost  workmen  in  »ifficient  numbers,  who  are  capable  of  the 
most  delicate  kind  of  work ;  and  the  wages  paid  to  them  are 
only  limited  by  the  price  which  purchasers  are  willing  to 
give  for  the  commodity  they  produce.  This  is  the  case 
with  some  working  watchmakers,  and  with  the  makers  of 
astronomical  and  optical  instruments.  If  workmen  competent 
to  such  employments  were  ten  times  as  numerous  as  they 
are,  there  would  be  purchasers  for  all  which  they  could  make, 
not  indeed  at  the  present  prices,  but  at  those  lower  prices 
which  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  lower  wages. 
Similar  considerations  apply  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  em- 
ployments which  it  is  attempted  to  confine  to  persons  of  a 
certain  social  rank,  such  as  what  are  called  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions ;  into  which  a  person  of  what  is  considered  too  low 
a  class  of  society,  is  not  easily  admitted,  and  if  admitted, 
does  not  easily  succeed. 

So  complete,  indeed,  has  hitherto  been  the  separation, 
so  strongly  marked  the  line  of  demarkation,  between  the 
different  grades  of  laborers,  as  to  be  almost  equivalent  to 
an  hereditary  distinction  of  caste ;  each  emplojrment  being 
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chiefly  recruited  from  the  children  of  those  already  em- 
|doyed  in  it,  or  in  employments  of  the  same  rank  with  it  in 
social  estimation,  or  from  the  children  of  persons  who,  if 
originally  of  a  lower  rank,  have  succeeded  in  raising  them- 
selves by  their  exertions.  The  liberal  professions  are 
mostly  supplied  by  the  sons  of  either  the  professional,  or 
the  idle  classes ;  the  more  highly  skilled  manual  employ- 
ments  are  filled  up  from  the  sons  of  skilled  artisans,  or  of 
the  class  of  tradesmen  who  rank  with  them ;  the  lower 
classes  of  skilled  employments  are  in  a  similar  case ;  and 
UDskilled  laborers,  with  occasional  exceptions,  remain  from 
fiither  to  son  in  their  pristine  condition.  Consequently  the 
wages  of  each  class  have  hitherto  been  regulated  by  the 
increase  of  its  own  population,  rather  than  of  the  general 
population  of  the  country.  If  the  professions  are  over- 
stocked, it  is  because  the  class  of  society  from  which  they 
have  always  mainly  been  supplied,  has  greatly  increased 
in  number,  and  because  most  of  that  class  have  numerous 
femilies,  and  bring  up  some  at  least  of  their  sons  to  pro- 
fessions. If  the  wages  of  artisans  remain  so  much  higher 
than  those  of  common  laborers,  it  is  because  artisans  are  a 
more  prudent  class,  and  do  not  marry  so  early  or  so  incon^ 
siderately.  The  changes,  however,  now  so  rapidly  taking 
place  in  usages  and  ideas,  are  undermining  all  these  dis- 
tinctions ;  the  habits  or  disabilities  which  chained  people 
to  their  hereditary  condition  are  fast  wearing  away,  and 
every  class  is  exposed  to  increased  and  increasing  competi^ 
tion  firom  at  least  the  class  immediately  below  it.  The 
general  relaxation  of  conventional  barriers,  and  the  increased 
facilities  of  education  which  already  are,  and  will  be  in  a 
much  greater  degree,  brought  within  the  reach  of  all,  tend 
to  produce,  among  many  excellent  effects,  one  which  is  the 
leverse ;  they  tend  to  bring  down  the  wages  of  skilled 
labor.  The  inequality  of  remuneration  between  the  skilled 
and  the  unskilled  is,  without  doubt,  much  greater  than  is 
VOL.  I.  40 
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justifiable,  but  it  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  remedied 
by  raising  the  unskilled,  not  by  lowering  the  skilled.  If, 
however,  the  other  changes  taking  place  in  society,  are 
not  accompanied  by  a  strengthening  of  the  check  to  popu- 
lation on  the  part  of  laborers  generally,  there  will  be  a 
tendency  to  bring  the  lower  grades  of  skilled  laborers  under 
the  influence  of  a  rate  of  increase  regulated  by  a  lower 
standard  of  living  than  their  own,  and  thus  to  deteriorate 
their  condition,  without  raising  that  of  the  general  mass ; 
the  stimulus  given  to  the  multiplication  of  the  lowest  class 
being  suflicient  to  fill  up  without  difliculty  the  additional 
space  gained  by  them  from  those  immediately  above, 

^  3.  A  modifying  circumstance  still  remains  to  be 
noticed,  which  interferes  to  some  extent  with  the  operation 
of  the  principles  thus  far  brought  to  view.  While  it  is 
true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  earnings  of  skilled  labor, 
and  especially  of  any  labor  which  requires  school  education, 
are  at  a  monopoly  rate,  from  the  impossibility,  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  of  obtaining  that  education ;  it  is  also  true 
that  the  policy  of  nations  has  almost  everywhere  done 
much  to  counteract  the  eflect  of  this  limitation  of  competi- 
tion, by  ofl*ering  eleemosynary  instruction  to  a  much  larger 
class  of  persons  than  could  have  obtained  the  same  advan- 
tages by  paying  their  price.  Adam  Smith  has  pointed  out 
the  operation  of  this  cause  in  keeping  down  the  remunera- 
tion of  scholarly  or  bookish  occupations  generally,  and  in 
particular  of  clergymen,  literary  men,  and  schoolmasters  or 
other  teachers  of  youth.  I  cannot  better  set  forth  this  part 
of  the  subject  that  in  his  words : — 

"  It  has  been  considered  as  of  so  much  importance  that  a 
proper  number  of  young  people  should  be  educated  for 
certain  professions,  that  sometimes  the  public,  and  some- 
times the  piety  of  private  founders,  have  established  many 
pensions,  scholariShips,  exhibitions,  bursaries,  d&c,  for  this 
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purpose,  which  draw  many  more  people  into  those  trades 
than  could  otherwise  pretend  to  follow  them.  In  all 
Christian  countries,  I  believe,  the  education  of  the  greater 
part  of  churchmen  is  paid  for  in  this  manner.  Very  few 
of  them  are  educated  altogether  at  their  own  expense. 
The  long,  tedious,  and  expensive  education,  therefore,  of 
those  who  are,  will  not  always  procure  them  a  suitable 
reward,  the  church  being  crowded  with  people  who,  in 
order  to  get  employment,  are  willing  to  accept  of  a  much 
smaller  recompense  than  what  such  an  education  would 
otherwise  have  entitled  them  to ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
competition  of  the  poor  takes  away  the  reward  of  the  rich. 
It  would  be  indecent,  no  doubt,  to  compare  either  a  curate 
or  a  chaplain  with  a  journeyman  in  any  common  trade. 
The  pay  of  a  curate  or  chaplain,  however,  may  very 
properly  be  considered  as  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
wages  of  a  journeyman.  They  are,  all  three,  paid  for 
their  work  according  to  the  contract  which  they  may 
happen  to  make  with  their  respective  superiors.  Till  after 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  five  marks,  contain- 
ing as  much  silver  as  ten  pounds  of  our  present  money, 
was  in  England  the  usual  pay  of  a  curate  ot  a  stipendiary 
parish  priest,  as  we  find  it  regulated  by  the  decrees  of 
several  different  national  councils.  At  the  same  period, 
four  pence  a  day,  containing  the  same  quantity  of  silver  as 
a  shilling  of  our  present  money,  was  declared  to  be  the  pay 
of  a  master-mason,  and  three  pence  a  day,  equal  to  nine 
pence  of  our  present  money,  that  of  a  joiuneyman  mason.* 
The  wages  of  both  these  laborers,  therefore,  supposing 
them  to  have  been  constantly  employed,  were  much  su  lie- 
nor to  those  of  the  curate.  The  wages  of  the  master- 
mason,  supposing  him  to  have  been  without  employment 
one  third  of   the    year,  would  have  fully  equalled  them. 

•  "  See  the  Statute  of  Laborers,  25  Edw.  m." 
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By  the  12th  of  Queen  Anne,  c.  12,  it  is  declared,  '  That 
whereas  for  want  of  sufficient  maintenance  and  encourage- 
ment to  curates,  the  cures  have  in  several  places  been 
meanly  supplied,  the  bishop  is,  therefore,  empowered  to 
appoint  by  writing  under  his  hand  and  seal  a  sufficient 
certain  stipend  or  allowance,  not  exceeding  fifty  and  not 
less  than  twenty  pounds  a  year.'  Forty  pounds  a  year  is 
reckoned  at  present  very  good  pay  for  a  curate,  and  not- 
withstanding this  act  of  parliament,  there  are  many  curacies 
under  twenty  pounds  a  year.  This  last  sum  does  not 
exceed  what  is  frequently  earned  by  common  laborers  in 
many  country  parishes.  Whenever  the  law  has  attempted 
to  regulate  the  wages  of  workmen,  it  has  always  been 
rather  to  lower  them  than  to  raise  them.  But  the  law  has, 
upon  many  occasions,  attempted  to  raise  the  wages  of 
curates,  and  for  the  dignity  of  the  church,  to  oblige  the 
rectors  of  parishes  to  give  them  more  than  the  wretched 
maintenance  which  they  themselves  might  be  willing  to 
accept  of  And  in  both  cases  the  law  seems  to  have  been 
equally  ineffectual,  and  has  never  either  been  able  to  raise 
the  wages  of  curates  or  to  sink  those  of  laborers  to  the 
degree  that  was  intended,  because  it  has  never  been  able  to 
hinder  either  the  one  from  being  willing  to  accept  of  less 
than  the  legal  allowance,  on  account  of  the  indigence  of 
their  situation  and  the  multitude  of  their  competitors ;  or 
the  other  from  receiving  more,  on  account  of  the  contrary 
competition  of  those  who  expected  to  derive  either  profit 
or  pleasure  from  employing  them.^' 

"  In  professions  in  which  there  are  no  benefices,  such  as 
law(?)  and  physic,  if  an  equal  proportion  of  people  were 
educated  at  the  public  expense,  the  competition  would  soon 
be  so  great,  as  to  sink  very  much  their  pecuniary  reward. 
It  might  then  not  be  worth  any  man's  while  to  educate  his 
son  to  either  of  those  professions  at  his  own  expense.  They 
would  be  entirely  abandoned  to  such  as  had  been  educated 
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by  those  public  charities ;  whose  numbers  and  necessities 
would  oblige  them  in  general  to  content  themselves  with  a 
very  miserable  recompense. 

"  That  unprosperous  race  of  men,  commonly  called  men 
of  letters,  are  pretty  much  in  the  situation  which  lawyers 
and  physicians  probably  would  be  in  upon  the  foregoing 
supposition.     In  every  part  of  Europe,  the  greater  part  of 
them  have  been  educated  for  the  church,  but  have  been 
hindered  by  different  reasons  from  entering  into  holy  orders. 
They  have  generally,  therefore,  been  educated  at  the  public 
expense,  and  their  numbers  are  everywhere  so  great  as  to 
reduce  the  price  of  their  labor  to  a  very  paltry  recompense. 
"Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  only 
employment  by  which  a  man  of  letters  could  make  any  thing 
by  his  talents,  was  that  of  a  public  or  private  teacher,  or  by 
communicating  to  other  people  the  curious  and  useful  know- 
ledge which  he  had  acquired  himself;  and  this  is  still  surely 
«  more  honorable,  a  more  useful,  and  in  general  even  a  more 
profitable   employment    than   that   other  of  writing  for  a 
bookseller,  to  which  the  art  of  printing  has  given  occasion. 
The  time  and  study,  the  genius,  knowledge,  and  application 
9-^equisite  to  qualify  an  eminent  teacher  of  the  sciences,  are  at 
fteast  equal  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  greatest  practition- 
mLi5  in  law  and  physic.     But  the  usual  reward  of  the  eminent 
^^eachers  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  the  lawyer  or  physi- 
^^tan ;  because  the   trade  of  the  one  is  crowded  with  indi- 
'Sent  people  who  have  been  brought  up  to  it  at  the  public 
^expense,  whereas  those  of  the  other  two  are  encumbered  with 
'^ery  few  who  have  not  been  educated  at  their  own.     The 
^isiial  recompense,  however,  of  public  and  private  teachers, 
mall  as  it  may  appear,  would  undoubtedly  be  less  than  it 
it,  if  the  competition  of  those  yet  more  indigent   mm  of 
letters  wlio  write  for  bread  was  not  taken  out  of  the  market. 
Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  a  scholar  and  a 
beggar  seem  to  liave  been  terms  very  nearly  synonymous. 
VOL.  I.  40* 
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The  different  governors  of  the  universities  before  that 
time  appear  to  have  often  granted  licenses  to  their  scholars 
to  beg." 

^  4.  The  demand  for  literary  labor  has  so  greatly  in- 
creased since  Adam  Smith  wrote,  while  the  provisions  for 
eleemosynary  education  have  nowhere  been  much  added  to, 
and  in  the  countries  which  have  experienced  revolutions 
have  been  much  diminished,  that  little  effect  in  keeping 
down  the  recompense  of  literary  labor  can  now  be  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  those  institutions.  But  an  effect  nearly 
equivalent  is  now  produced  by  a  cause  somewhat  similar — 
the  competition  of  persons  who,  by  analogy  with  other  arts, 
may  be  called  amateurs.  Literary  occupation  is  one  of  those 
pursuits  in  which  success  may  be  attained  by  persons  the 
greater  part  of  whose  time  is  taken  up  by  other  employ- 
ments ;  and  the  education  necessary  for  it,  is  the  common 
education  of  all  cultivated  persons.  The  inducements  to 
it,  independently  of  money,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  to  all  who  have  either  vanity  to  gratify,  or  per- 
sonal or  public  objects  to  promote,  are  extremely  strong. 
These  motives  now  attract  into  this  career  a  great  and 
increasing  number  of  persons  who  do  not  need  its  pecu- 
niary fruits,  and  who  would  equally  resort  to  it  if  it  afforded 
no  remuneration  at  all.  In  our  own  country,  (to  cite  known 
examples,)  the  most  influential,  and  on  the  whole  most 
eminent  philosophical  writer  of  recent  times,  (Bentham,) 
the  greatest  political  economist,  (Ricardo,)  the  most  ephe- 
merally  celebrated,  and  the  really  greatest  poets,  (Byron  and 
Shelley,)  and  the  most  successful  writer  of  prose  fiction, 
(Scott,)  were  none  of  them  authors  by  profession  ;  and  only 
two  of  the  five,  Scott  and  Byron,  could  have  supported 
themselves  by  the  works  which  they  wrote.  Nearly  all  the 
higher  departments  of  authorship  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
similarly  filled.      In  consequence,  although   the    highest 
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pecuniary  prizes  of  successful  authorship  are  incomparably 
greater  than  at  any  former  period,  yet  on  any  rational  cal- 
culation of  chances,  in  the  existing  competition,  no  writer 
can  hope  to  gain  a  living  by  books,  and  to  do  so  by  maga- 
zines and  reviews  becomes  daily  more  difficult.     It  is  only 
the  more  troublesome   and  disagreeable  kinds  of  literary 
labor,  and  those  which  confer  no  personal  celebrity,  such  as 
most   of  those   connected  with  newspapers,   or  with  the 
smaller  periodicals,  on  which  an  educated  person  can  now 
rely  for  subsistence.     Of  these,  the  remuneration  is,  on  the 
whole,  decidedly   high  ;  because,   though  exposed  to  the 
competition   of  what   used  to  be  called   "  poor  scholars," 
(persons  who  had  received  a  learned  education  from  some 
poblic  or  private  charity,)  they  are   exempt   from  that  of 
amateurs,    those  who  have  other  means  of  support  being 
aeldom  candidates  for  such  employments.     Whether  these 
eonsiderations  are  not  connected  with  something  radically 
^miaa  in  the  idea  of  authorship  as  a  profession,  and  whether 
mny  social  arrangement  under   which  the  teachers  of  man- 
kind consist  of  persons  giving  out  doctrines  for  bread,  is 
itcd  to  be,  or  can  possibly  be,  a  permanent  thing — would 
a  subject  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  thinkers. 
The  clerical,  like  the  literary  profession,  is  frequently 
lopted   by   persons   of  independent   means,  either  from 
^rvligious  zeal,  or   for  the  sake  of  the  honor  or  usefulness 
"^■rhich  may  belong  to  it,  or  for  a  chance  to  the  high  prizes 
"^irhich  it  holds  out ;  and  it  is  now  principally  for  this  reason 
^Lliat   the   salaries   of  curates  are  so   low ;    those  salaries, 
'^^though  considerably   raised    by  the  influence   of   public 
"^^pinion,  being  still  generally  insufficient  as  the  sole  means  of 
support  for  one  who  has  to  maintain  the  externals  expected 
Wtook  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church. 

When  an  occupation  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  persons  who 
derive  the  main  portion  of  their  subsistence  from  other 
•ources,   its  remuneration   may  be  lower,  almost   to  any 
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extent,  than  the  wages  of  equally  severe  labor  in  other  em- 
ployments. The  principal  example  of  the  kind  is  domestic 
manufactures.  When  spinning  and  knitting  were  carried 
on  in  every  cottage,  by  families  deriving  their  principal 
support  from  agriculture,  the  price  at  which  their  produce 
was  sold  (which  constituted  the  remuneration  of  the  labor) 
was  often  so  low,  that  there  would  have  been  required  great 
perfection  of  machinery  to  undersell  it.  The  amount  of 
the  remuneration  in  such  a  case,  depends  chiefly  upon 
whether  the  quantity  of  the  commodity,  produced  by  this 
description  of  labor,  suffices  to  supply  the  whole  of  the 
demand.  If  it  does  not,  and  there  is  consequently  a  neces- 
sity for  some  laborers  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the 
employment,  the  price  of  the  article  must  be  sufficient  to  pay 
those  laborers  at  the  ordinary  rate,  and  to  reward  therefore 
very  handsomely  the  domestic  producers.  But  if  the  de- 
mand is  so  limited  that  the  domestic  manufacture  can  do 
more  than  satisfy  it,  the  price  is  naturally  kept  down  to  the 
lowest  rate  at  which  peasant  families  think  it  worth  while 
to  continue  the  production.  It  is,  no  doubt,  because  the 
Swiss  artisans  do  not  depend  for  the  whole  of  their  subsist- 
ence upon  tlieir  looms,  that  Zurich  is  able  to  maintain  a 
competition  in  the  European  market  even  with  English 
capital,  and  English  fuel  and  machinery.*  Thus  far,  as  to 
the  remuneration  of  the  subsidiary  employment ;  but  the 
efl'ect  to  the  laborers,  of  having  this  additional  resource,  is 
almost  certain  to  be  (unless  peculiar  counteracting  causes 
intervene)  a  proportional  diminution  of  the  wages  of  their 
main  occupation.     The  habits  of  the  people  (as  has  already 

♦  Four  fifths  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  are  small 
feomers,  generally  proprietors  of  their  farms.  The  cotton  manufacture  occu- 
pies either  wholly  or  partially  23,000  people,  nearly  a  tenth  part  of  the 
population ;  and  they  consume  a  greater  quantity  of  cotton  per  inhabitant 
than  either  France  or  England.  See  the  statistical  account  of  Zurich,  for- 
merly cited,  pp.  306,  309. 
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been  so  often  remarked)  everywhere  require  some  particular 
scale  of  living,  and  no  more,  as  the  condition  under  which 
they  are  willing  to  bring  up  a  family.  Whether  the  income 
Tirhich  maintains  them  in  this  condition  comes  from  one 
source  or  from  two,  makes  no  difference  ;  if  there  is  a  second 
source  of  income,  they  will  require  less  from  the  first ;  and 
vnll  multiply  (at  least  this  has  always  hitherto  been  the 
case)  to  a  point  which  leaves  them  no  more  from  both  em- 
ployments, than  they  would  probably  have  had  from  either 
if  it  had  been  their  sole  occupation. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  found  that,  ceteris  paribus^ 
those  trades  are  by  far  the  worst  paid,  in  which  the  wife 
and  children  of  the  artisan  aid  in  the  work.  The  income 
which  the  habits  of  the  class  demand,  and  down  to  which 
they  are  almost  sure  to  multiply,  is  made  up  in  those  trades, 
by  the  earnings  of  the  whole  family,  while  in  others  the 
same  income  must  be  obtained  by  the  labor  of  the  man 
alone.  It  is  even  probable  that  their  coUectivje  earnings 
will  amount  to  a  smaller  sum  than  those  of  the  man  alone 
in  other  trades ;  because  the  prudential  restraint  on  marriage 
is  unusually  weak  when  the  only  consequence  immediately 
felt  is  an  improvement  of  circumstances,  the  joint  earnings 
of  the  two  going  further  in  their  domestic  economy  after 
marriage  than  before.  Such  accordingly  is  the  fact,  in  the 
case  of  hand-loom  weavers.  In  most  kinds  of  weaving, 
women  can  and  do  earn  as  much  as  men,  and  children  may 
be  and  are  employed  at  a  very  early  age  ;  but  the  aggregate 
earnings  of  a  family  are  lower  than  in  almost  any  other 
kind  of  industry,  and  the  marriages  earlier.  It  is  noticeable 
also  that  there  are  certain  branches  of  hand-loom  weav- 
ing in  which  wages  are  much  above  the  rate  common  in 
the  trade,  and  that  these  are  the  branches  in  which,  from 
the  degree  of  bodily  strength  requisite,  neither  women  nor 
young  persons  are  employed.  These  facts  were  authenti- 
cated by  the  inquiries  of  the  Hand-loom  Weavers'  Conunis- 
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sion,  which  made  its  report  in  1841.  The  case  of  factory 
women  and  children  may  be  quoted  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question;  but  that  case  is  an  exception  to  ordinary 
principles,  inasmuch  as  from  successive  improvements  in 
machinery,  and  a  consequent  progressive  cheapening  of  the 
maimfactured  article,  the  expansion  of  factory  employment 
has  for  half  a  century  outstripped  even  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  factory  population. 

^  5.  It  deserves  consideration,  why  the  wages  of  women 
are  generally  lower,  and  very  much  lower,  than  those  of 
men.  They  are  not  universally  so.  Where  men  and 
women  work  at  the  same  employment,  if  it  be  one  for 
which  they  are  equally  fitted  in  point  of  physical  power,  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  are  in  general  unequally  paid. 
Women,  in  factories,  earn  as  much  as  men ;  and  so  they 
do  in  hand-loom  weaving,  which,  being  paid  by  the  piece, 
brings  their  efficiency  to  a  sure  test.  If  the  pay  is  unequal 
where  the  efficiency  is  equal,  the  only  explanation  that  can 
be  given  is  custom ;  grounded  either  in  a  prejudice,  or  in 
the  present  constitution  of  society,  which,  making  almost 
every  woman,  socially  speaking,  an  appendage  of  some 
man,  enables  men  to  take  systematically  the  lion's  share  of^ 
whatever  belongs  to  both.  When  an  employment  (as  is 
the  case  with  many  trades)  is  divided  into  several  parts,  of" 
some  of  which  men  alone  are  considered  capable,  while 
women  or  children  are  employed  in  the  others,  it  is  natural 
that  those  who  caiuiot  be  dispensed  with,  should  be  able 
to  make  better  terms  for  themselves  than  those  who  can. 
But  the  principal  question  relates  to  the  peculiar  employ- 
ments of  women.  The  remuneration  of  these  is  always,  I 
believe,  greatly  below  that  of  employments  of  equal  skill 
and  equal  disagreeableness,  carried  on  by  men.  The 
explanation  of  this  must  be,  that  they  are  overstocked; 
that  although  so  much  smaller  a  number  of  women,  than 
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f  men,  support  themselves  by  wages,  the  occupations 
rhich  law  and  custom  make  accessible  to  them  are  com- 
sratively  so  few,  that  the  field  of  their  employment  is  still 
unre  overcrowded.  It  must  be  observed,  that  as  matters 
ow  stand,  a  sufficient  degree  of  overcrowding  may  depress 
le  wages  of  women  to  a  much  lower  minimum  than  those 
f  men.  The  wages,  at  least  of  single  women,  must  be 
goal  to  their  support,  but  need  not  be  more  than  equal  to 
; ;  the  minimum,  in  their  case,  is  the  pittance  absolutely 
squisite  for  the  sustenance  of  one  human  being.  Now  the 
fwest  point  to  which  the  most  superabundant  competition 
in  permanently  depress  the  wages  of  a  man,  is  always 
Mnewhat  more  than  this.  Where  the  wife  of  a  laboring 
mn  does  not  by  general  custom  contribute  to  his  earnings, 
le  man's  wages  must  be  at  least  sufficient  to  support 
imself,  a  wife,  and  a  number  of  children  adequate  to  keep 
p  the  population,  since  if  it  were  less,  the  population 
'mild  not  be  kept  up.  And  even  if  the  wife  earns  some- 
ling,  their  joint  wages  must  be  sufficient  to  support,  not 
sly  themselves,  but  (at  least  for  some  years)  their  children 
bo.  The  ne  plus  uUra  of  low  wages,  therefore,  (except 
nring  some  transitory  crisis,  or  in  some  decaying  em- 
loyment,)  can  hardly  occur  in  any  occupation  which  the 
«non  employed  has  to  live  by,  except  the  occupations  of 
ramen. 

^  6.  Thus  far,  we  have,  throughout  this  discussion, 
■oeeeded  on  the  supposition  that  competition  is  free,  so  far 
■  regards  human  interference;  being  limited  only  by 
Mtaral  causes,  or  by  the  unintended  effect  of  general  social 
jreumstances.  But  law  or  custom  may  interfere  to  limit 
Mnpetition.  If  apprentice  laws,  or  the  regulations  of  cor- 
Mmte  bodies,  make  the  access  to  a  particular  employment 
costly,  or  difficult,  the  wages  of  that  employment 
b0  kept  much  above  their  natural  proportion  to  ibt 
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wages  of  common  labor.  They  might  be  so  kept  without 
any  assignable  limit,  were  it  not  that  wages  which  exceed 
the  usual  rate  require  corresponding  prices,  and  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  price  at  which  even  a  restricted  number  of 
producers  can  dispose  of  all  they  produce.  In  most  civil- 
ized countries,  the  restrictions  of  this  kind  which  once 
existed  have  been  either  abolished  or  very  much  relaxed, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  disappear  entirely.  In  some 
trades,  however,  and  to  some  extent,  the  combinations  of 
workmen  produce  a  similar  effect.  Those  combinations 
always  fail  to  uphold  wages  at  an  artificial  rate,  unless 
they  also  limit  the  number  of  competitors.  But  they  do 
occasionally  succeed  in  accomplishing  this.  In  several 
trades  the  workmen  have  been  able  to  make  it  ahnost 
impracticable  for  strangers  to  obtain  admission  either  as 
journeymen  or  as  apprentices,  except  in  limited  numbers, 
and  under  such  restrictions  as  they  choose  to  impose.  It 
was  given  in  evidence  to  the  Hand-Loom  Weavers'  Com- 
mission, that  this  is  one  of  the  hardships  which  aggravate 
the  grievous  condition  of  that  depressed  class.  Their  own 
employment  is  overstocked  and  almost  ruined;  but  there 
are  many  other  trades  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
them  to  learn ;  to  this,  however,  the  combinations  of 
workmen  in  those  other  trades,  are  said  to  interpose  an 
obstacle  hitherto  insurmountable. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  cruel  manner  in  which 
the  exclusive  principle  of  these  combinations  operates  in  a 
case  of  this  peculiar  nature,  I  find  it  impossible  to  wish,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  general  habits  of  the  people,  that 
no  such  combinations  existed.  Acts  of  atrocity  are  some- 
times committed  by  them,  in  the  way  of  personal  outrage 
or  intimidation,  which  cannot  be  too  rigidly  repressed; 
and  even  their  legitimate  liberty  of  refusing  to  work  unless 
their  own  terms  are  conceded  to  them,  they  not  unfre- 
quently  exercise  in  an  injudicious,  unenlightened  manner, 
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ultimately  yery  injurious  to  themselyes.     But,  in  so  far  as 
they  do  succeed  in  keeping  up  the  wages  of  any  trade  by 
limiting  its  numbers,  I  look  upon  them  as  simply  intrench- 
ing round  a  particular  spot  against  the  inroads  of  ovei^ 
population,  and  making  their  wages  depend  upon  their  own 
mte  of  increase,  instead  of  depending  on  that  of  a  more 
leckless   and  improvident  class  than  themselves.     And  I 
riiould  rejoice  if  by  trade  regulations,  or  even  by  trades 
imiona,  the  employments  thus  specially  protected  could  be 
Bitiltiplied  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  experience  has 
riiown  to  be  practicable.      What  at  first  sight  seems  the 
injustice  of  excluding  the  more  numerous  class  from  sharing 
the  gains  of  a  comparatively  few,  disappears  when  we  con- 
ttder  that  by  being  admitted  they  would  not  be  made  better 
off,  for  more  than  a  short  time  ;  the  only  permanent  effect 
which  their  admission  would  produce,  would  be  to  lower 
the  others  to  their  own  level.     If,  indeed,  the  general  mass 
ctf  the  people  were  so  improved  in  their  standard  of  living, 
mm  not  to  press  closer  against  the  means  of  employment 
those  trades  do ;    if,  in  other  words,  there  were  no 
Uer  degree  of  overcrowding  outside  the  barrier,  than 
ithin  it — there  would  be  no  need  of  a  barrier,  and  if  it 
any  effects  at  all,  they  must  be  bad  ones  ;  but  in  that 
the  barrier  would  fall  of  itself,  since  there  would  no 
fc^nger  be   any   motive   for   keeping    it   up.      On   similar 
Ifciounds,  if  there  were   no   other  escape   from   that  fatal 
■■BmigFation  of  Irish,  which  has  done  and  is  doing  so  much 
fe«i  degrade   the   condition  of  our  agricultiual,  and  some 
of  our  town  population,  I  should  see  no  injustice, 
the   greatest   possible    expediency   in   checking   that 
tive   inroad  by  prohibitive   laws.     But   there   is  a 
mode  of  putting  an  end  to  this  mischief,  namely,  by 
iproring  the  condition  of  the  Irish  themselves ;  and  Eng- 
owee  an  atonement  to  Ireland  for  past  injuries,  which 
ought  to  suffer  almost  any  inconvenience  rather  than 
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fkil  to  make  good,  by  using  her  power  in  as  determined  a 
manner  for  the  elevation  of  that  unfortmiate  people,  as  she 
used  it  through  so  many  dreary  centuries  for  their  abase- 
ment and  oppression. 

^  7.  To  conclude  this  subject,  I  must  repeat  an  observa- 
tion already  made,  that  there  are  kinds  of  labor  of  which 
the  wages  are  fixed  by  custom  and  not  by  competition. 
Such  are  the  fees  or  charges  of  professional  persons ;  of 
physicians,  surgeons,  barristers,  and  even  attorneys.  These, 
as  a  general  rule,  do  not  vary,  and  although  competition 
operates  upon  those  classes  as  much  as  upon  any  others,  it 
is  by  dividing  the  business,  not,  in  general,  by  diminishing 
the  rate  at  which  it  is  paid.  The  cause  of  this,  no  doubt, 
is  an  opinion  prevailing  in  the  community,  that  such  per- 
sons are  more  trustworthy  if  paid  highly  in  proportion  to 
the  work  they  perform ;  insomuch  that  if  a  lawyer  or  a 
physician  offered  his  services  at  less  than  the  ordinary  rate, 
instead  of  gaining  more  practice,  he  would  probably  lose 
that  which  he  already  had.  For  analogous  reasons  it  4s 
usual  to  pay  greatly  beyond  the  market  price  of  their 
labor,  all  persons  in  whom  the  employer  wishes  to  place 
peculiar  trust,  or  from  whom  he  requires  something  beside 
their  mere  services.  For  example,  most  persons  who  can 
afford  it,  pay  to  their  domestic  servants  higher  wages  than 
would  purchase  in  the  market  the  labor  of  persons  fully  as 
competent  to  the  work  required.  They  do  this,  not  from 
mere  ostentation,  but  from  reasonable  motives  ;  because 
they  desire  that  those  they  employ  should  serve  them 
cheerfully,  and  be  anxious  to  remain  in  their  service  ;  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  people 
whom  they  are  in  constant  intercourse  with ;  and  because 
they  dislike  to  have  near  their  persons,  and  continually  in 
their  sight,  people  with  the  appearance  and  habits  which 
are  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  mean  remuneration. 
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Similar  feelings  operate  in  the  minds  of  persons  in  business, 
with  respect  to  their  clerks  and  other  employees.  Libe* 
raiity,  generosity,  and  the  credit  of  the  employer,  are  motives 
which,  to  whatever  extent  they  operate,  preclude  taking 
the  utmost  advantage  of  competition  ;  and  doubtless  such 
motiyes  might,  and  even  now  do,  operate  on  employers  of 
labor  in  all  the  great  departments  of  industry ;  and  most 
desirable  is  it  that  they  should.  But  they  can  never  raise 
the  average  wages  of  labor  beyond  the  ratio  of  population 
to  capital.  By  giving  more  to  each  person  employed,  they 
limit  the  power  of  giving  employment  to  numbers  ;  and 
however  excellent  their  moral  effect,  they  do  little  good 
economically,  unless  the  pauperism  of  those  who  are  shut 
ool,  leads  indirectly  to  a  readjustment  by  means  of  an 
increased  restraint  on  population. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


OP    PROFITS. 


^  1.  Having  treated  of  the  laborer's  share  of  the  pro- 
duce, we  next  proceed  to  tlie  share  of  the  capitalist ;  the 
profits  of  capital  or  stock ;  the  gains  of  the  [)erson  who 
advances  the  expenses  of  production — who,  from  funds  in 
his  possession,  pays  the  wages  of  the  laborers  or  sup|)ort8 
them  during  the  work  ;  who  supplies  the  rc<|uisite  buildings, 
materials,  and  tools  or  machinery :  and  to  whom,  by  the 
usual  tenns  of  the  contract,  the  produce  l)olonc:s,  to  be 
disposed  of  at  his  pleasure.  After  indemnifying  him  for 
his  outlay,  there  commonly  remains  a  surplus,  which  is  his 
profit ;  the  net  income  from  his  capital ;  the  aniomit  which 
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he  can  afford  to  expend  in  necessaries  or  pleasures,  or  from 
which  by  further  saving  he  can  add  to  his  wealth. 

As  the  wages  of  the  laborer  are  the  remuneration  of 
labor,  so  the  profits  of  the  capitalist  are  properly,  according 
to  Mr.  Senior's  well-chosen  expression,  the  remuneration 
^f  abstinence.  They  are  what  he  gains  by  forbearing  to 
consume  his  capital  for  his  own  uses,  and  allowing  it  to  be 
consumed  by  productive  laborers  for  their  uses.  For  this 
forbearance  he  requires  a  recompense.  Very  often  in  per- 
sonal enjoyment  he  would  be  a  gainer  by  squandering  his 
capital,  the  capital  amounting  to  more  than  the  sum  of  the 
profits  which  it  will  yield  during  the  years  he  can  expect  to 
live.  But.  while  he  retains  it  undiminished,  he  has  always 
the  power  of  consuming  it  if  he  wishes  or  needs ;  he  can 
bestow  it  upon  others  at  his  death ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
he  derives  from  it  an  income,  which  he  can  without  im- 
poverishment apply  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  wants  or 
inclinations. 

Of  the  gains,  however,  which  the  possession  of  a  capital 
enables  a  person  to  make,  a  part  only  is  properly  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  use  of  the  capital  itself;  namely,  as  much  as 
another  person  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  loan  of  it. 
This,  which  as  everybody  knows  is  called  interest,  is  all 
that  a  person  is  enabled  to  get  by  merely  abstaining  from 
the  immediate  consumption  of  his  capital,  and  allowing  it 
to  be  used  for  productive  purposes  by  others.  The  remune- 
ration which  is  obtained  in  any  country  for  mere  absti- 
nence, is  measured  by  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  the 
best  security ;  such  security  as  precludes  any  appreciable 
chance  of  losing  the  principal.  What  a  person  expects  to 
gain,  who  superintends  the  employment  of  his  own  capi- 
tal, is  always  more,  and  generally  much  more  than  this. 
The  rate  of  profit  greatly  exceeds  the  rate  of  interest.  The 
surplus  is  partly  compensation  for  risk.  By  lending  his 
capital  on  unexceptionable  security,  he  runs  little  or  no  risk. 
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Bat  if  he  embarks  in  business  on  his  own  account,  he 
always  exposes  his  capital  to  some,  and  in  many  cases  to 
very  great  danger  of  total  or  partial  loss.  For  this  danger 
he  must  be  compensated,  otherwise  he  will  not  incur  it. 
He  must  likewise  be  remunerated  for  the  devotion  of  his 
time  and  labor.  The  control  of  the  operations  of  industry 
usually  belongs  to  the  person  who  supplies  the  whole  or  the 
greatest  part  of  the  funds  by  which  they  are  carried  on,  and 
who,  according  to  the  ordinary  arrangement,  is  either  alone 
interested,  or  is  the  person  most  interested  (at  least  directly) 
in  the  result.  To  exercise  this  control  with  efficiency,  if 
the  concern  is  large  and  complicated,  requires  great  assi- 
duity, and  often,  no  ordinary  skill.  This  assiduity  and  skill 
must  be  remunerated. 

The  gross  profits  from  capital,  the  gains  returned  to  those 
who  supply  the  funds  for  production,  must  suffice  for  these 
three  purposes.  They  must  afford  a  sufficient  reward  fot  x 
abstinence,  indemnity  for  risk,  and  remuneration  for  thd  I 
labor  and  skill  required  for  superintendence.  These  dif-  I 
ferent  compensations  may  be  either  paid  to  the  same,  or  to 
different  persons.  The  capital,  or  some  part  of  it,  may  be 
borrowed  ;  may  belong  to  some  one  who  does  not  undertake 
the  risks  or  the  trouble  of  business.  In  that  case,  the  lender, 
or  owner,  is  the  person  who  practices  the  abstinence,  and 
18  remunerated  for  it  by  the  interest  jiaid  to  him,  while 
the  difference  between  the  interest  and  the  gross  profit 
remunerates  the  exertions  and  risks  of  the  midertaker.* 
Sometimes,  again,  the  capital,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  supplied 
by  what  is  called  a  sleeping  partner ;  who  shares  the  risks 
of  the  employment  but  not  the  trouble,  and  who,  in  con- 
nderation  of  those  risks,  receives  not  a  mere  interest,  but  a 


•  It  U  to  be  rei^rctted  that  thw  word,  in  thw  Ron»c,  U  not  familiar  to  an 
P»yl*»l«  car.     French  political  cconomiHta  enjoy  a  in^'at  advantage  in  being 
tkim  to  apeak  currently  of  Im  proJU*  <U  Cvntrrpreneur* 
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alipulated  share  of  the  gross  profits.  Sometimes  the  capi- 
tal is  supplied  and  the  risk  incurred  by  one  person,  and  the 
business  carried  on  exclusively  in  his  name,  while  the 
trouble  of  management  is  made  over  to  another,  who  is 
engaged  for  that  purpose  at  a  fixed  salary.  Management, 
however,  by  hired  servants,  who  have  no  interest  in  the 
lesult  but  that  of  preserving  their  salaries,  is  proverbially 
^efficient,  imleasLthev  act  under  the  inspecting  eye^  if  not 
the  controlling;  hand^  pf  the  person  chiefly  interested ;  and 
prudence  almost  always  recommends  giving  to  a  man^ 
ager  not  thus  controlled,  a  remuneration  partly  dependent 
on  the  profits ;  which  virtually  reduces  the  case  to  that  of 
a  sleeping  partner.  Or  finally,  the  same  person  may  own 
the  capital,  and  conduct  the  business ;  adding,  if  he  will  and 
can,  to  the  management  of  his  own  capital,  that  of  as  much 
more  as  the  owners  may  be  willing  to  trust  him  with.  But 
under  any  or  all  of  these  arrangements,  the  same  three  things 
require  their  remuneration,  and  must  obtain  it  from  the 
.  gross  profit — abstinence,  risk,  exertion.  And  the  three  parts 
If  into  which  profit  may  be  considered  as  resolving  itself,  may 
be  described  respectively  as  interest,  insurance,  and  wages 
i  of  superintendence. 

^  2.  The  lowest  rate  of  profit  which  can  permanently 
exist,  is  that  which  is  barely  adequate,  at  the  given  place  and 
time,  to  afford  an  equivalent  for  the  abstinence,  risk,  and 
»  exertion  implied  in  the  employment  of  capital.  From  the 
gross  profit  has  first  to  be  deducted  as  much  as  will  form  a 
fund  sufficient  on  the  average  to  cover  all  losses  incident  to 
the  employment.  Next,  it  must  afford  such  an  equivalent 
to  the  owner  of  the  capital  for  forbearing  to  consume  it,  as 
is  then  and  there  a  sufficient  motive  to  him  to  persist  in 
his  abstinence.  How  much  will  be  required  to  form  this 
equivalent,  depends  on  the  comparative  value  placed,  in  the 
given  society,  upon  the  present  and  the  future ;  or  (in  the 
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words  fonnerly  used)  on  the  strength  of  the  effective  desire 
of  accumulation.  Further,  after  covering  all  losses,  and 
remunerating  the  owner  for  his  self-denial,  there  must  be 
something  left  to  recompense  the  labor  and  skill  of  the  per- 
son who  devotes  his  time  to  the  business.  .fThis  recom- 
pense too  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  at  least  the  owners 
of  the  larger  capitals  to  receive  for  their  trouble,  or  to  pay 
to  some  manager  for  his,  what  to  them  or  him  will  be  a 
sufficient  inducement  for  undergoing  it.  If  the  surplus  is 
no  more  than  this,  none  but  large  masses  of  capital  will  be 
employed  productively ;  and  if  it  did  not  even  amount  to 
this,  capital  would  be  withdrawn  from  produc^on,  and  un- 
productively  consumed,  until,  by  an  indirect  consequence  of 
its  diminished  amount,  to  be  explained  hereafter,  the  rate 
of  profit  was  raised. 

Such,  then,  is  the  minimum  of  profits ;  but  that  mini- 
mum is  exceedingly  variable,  and  at  some  times  and  places 
extremely  low,  on  account  of  the  great  variableness  of  two 
oat  of  its  three  elements.  That  the  rate  of  necessary 
lemoneration  for  abstinence,  or  in  other  words  the  effective 
desire  of  accumidation,  differs  widely  in  different  states  of 
society  and  civilization,  has  been  seen  in  a  former  chapter. 
There  is  a  still  wider  difference  in  the  element  which  coa- 
sists  in  compensation  for  risk.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of 
the  differences  in  point  of  risk  between  different  employ* 
ments  of  capital  in  the  same  society,  but  of  the  very  differ- 
ent degrees  of  security  of  property  in  different  states  of 
society.  Where,  as  in  most  of  the  governments  of  Asis, 
property  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  spoliation  from  a  tyraii- 
aical  government  or  from  its  rai)acious  and  ill-controlled 
officers ;  where  to  possess  or  to  be  suspected  of  possessing 
wealth,  is  to  be  a  mark  not  only  for  plunder,  but  perhaps 
for  personal  ill-treatment,  to  extort  the  disclosure  and  sur- 
renaer  of  hidden  valuables ;  or  where,  as  in  the  European 
middle  ages,  the  weakness  of  the  government,  even  when 
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not  itself  inclined  to  oppress,  left  its  subjects  exposed  with- 
out protection  or  redress  to  active  spoliation,  or  audacious 
withholding  of  just  rights,  by  any  powerful  individual ;  the 
rate  of  profit  which  persons  of  average  dispositions  will 
require,  to  make  them  forego  the  immediate  enjoyment  of 
what  they  happen  to  possess,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  it 
and  themselves  to  these  perils,  must  be  something  very  con- 
siderable. And  these  contingencies  aflFect  those  who  live 
on  the  mere  interest  of  their  capital,  in  common  with  those 
who  personally  engage  in  production.  In  a  generally  se- 
cure state  of  society,  the  risks  which  may  be  attendant  on 
the  nature  of  particular  employments  seldom  fall  on  the 
person  who  lends  his  capital,  if  he  lends  on  good  security ; 
but  in  a  state  of  society  like  that  of  Asia,  no  security  (ex- 
cept perhaps  the  actual  pledge  of  gold  or  jewels)  is  good ; 
and  the  mere  possession  of  a  hoard,  when  known  or  sus- 
pected, exposes  it  and  the  possessor  to  risks,  for  which 
scarcely  any  profit  he  could  expect  to  obtain  would  be  an 
equivalent ;  so  that  there  would  be  still  less  accumulation 
than  there  is,  if  a  state  of  insecurity  did  not  also  multiply 
the  occasions  on  which  the  possession  of  a  treasure  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  life  or  averting  serious  calamities. 
Those  who  lend,  under  these  wretched  governments,  do  it 
at  the  utmost  peril  of  never  being  paid.  In  most  of  the 
native  states  of  India,  the  lowest  terms  on  which  any  one 
will  lend  money  even  to  the  government,  are  such  that  if 
the  interest  is  paid  only  for  a  few  years,  and  the  principal 
not  at  all,  the  lender  is  tolerably  well  indemnified.  If  the 
accumulation  of  principal  and  compound  interest  is  ulti- 
mately compromised  at  a  few  shillings  in  the  pound,  he  has 
generally  made  an  advantageous  bargain. 

^  3.  The  remuneration  of  capital  in  difierent  employ- 
ments, like  the  remuneration  of  labor,  varies  according  to 
the   circimistances   which  render   one   employment   more 
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attractive,  or  more  repulsive,  than  another.  The  profits,  for 
example,  of  retail  trade,  in  proportion  to  the  capital  em- 
ployed, exceed  those  of  wholesale  dealers  or  manufacturers, 
for  this  reason  among  others,  that  there  is  less  consideration 
attached  to  the  employment.  The  greatest,  however,  of 
these  diflferences,  is  that  caused  by  difference  of  risk.  The 
profits  of  a  gunpowder  manufacturer  must  be  considerably 
greater  than  the  average,  to  make  up  for  the  peculiar  risks 
to  which  he  and  his  property  are  constantly  exposed. 
When,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  marine  adventure,  the 
peculiar  risks  are  capable  of  being,  and  commonly  are, 
commuted  for  a  fixed  payment,  the  premium  of  insurance 
takes  its  regular  place  among  the  charges  of  production, 
and  the  compensation  which  the  owner  of  the  ship  or  cargo 
receives  for  that  payment,  does  not  appear  in  the  estimate  of 
his  {HTofits,  but  is  included  in  the  replacement  of  his  capital. 
The  portion,  too,  of  the  gross  profit,  which  forms  the 
remuneration  for  the  labor  and  skill  of  the  dealer  or  pro- 
ducer, is  very  different  in  different  employments.  This  is 
the  explanation  always  given  of  the  extraordinary  rate  of 
apothecaries'  profit ;  the  greatest  part,  as  Adam  Smith  ob- 
serves, being  frequently  no  more  than  the  reasonable  wages 
of  professional  attendance  ;  for  which,  until  a  late  alteration 
of  the  law,  the  apothecary  could  not  demand  any  remune- 
ration, except  in  the  prices  of  his  drugs.  Some  occupations 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  scientific  or  technical 
education ;  and  can  only  be  carried  on  by  persons  who 
combine  with  that  education  a  considerable  capital ;  such 
is  the  business  of  an  engineer,  both  in  the  original  sense  of 
the  term,  a  machine-maker,  and  in  its  popular  or  derivative 
sense,  an  undertaker  of  public  works.  These  are  always 
the  most  profitable  t^mployments.  There  are  cases,  again, 
io  which  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  and  skill  arc  re- 
ipiired  to  conduct  a  business,  necessarily  of  limited  extent. 
In  such  cases,  a  higher  than  conunou  rate  of  profit  is 
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necessary  to  yield  only  the  common  rate  of  remuneration. 
"In  a  small  sea-port  town,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "a  little 
grocer  will  make  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  upon  a  stock 
of  a  single  hundred  pounds,  while  a  considerable  whole- 
sale merchant  in  the  same  place,  will  scarce  make  eight 
or  ten  per  cent,  upon  a  stock  of  ten  thousand.  The  trade 
of  the  grocer  may  be  necessary  for  the  conveniency  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  market  may 
not  admit  the  employment  of  a  larger  capital  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  man,  however,  must  not  only  live  by  his  trade, 
but  live  by  it  suitably  to  the  qualifications  which  it  requires. 
Beside  possessing  a  little  capital,  he  must  be  able  to  read, 
write,  and  account,  and  must  be  a  tolerable  judge,  too,  of 
perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  difierent  sorts  of  goods,  their  prices, 
qualities,  and  the  markets  where  they  are  to  be  had  cheap- 
est. Thirty  or  forty  pounds  a  year  caimot  be  considered 
as  too  great  a  recompense  for  the  labor  of  a  person  so  ac- 
complished. Deduct  this  from  the  seemingly  great  profits 
of  his  capital,  and  little  more  will  remain,  perhaps,  than 
the  ordinary  profits  of  stock.  The  greater  part  of  the  ap- 
parent profit  is,  in  this  case,  too,  real  wages." 

All  the  natural  monopolies,  (meaning  thereby  those  which 
are  created  by  circumstances,  and  not  by  law,)  which  pro- 
duce or  aggravate  the  disparities  in  the  remuneration  of 
different  kinds  of  labor,  operate  similarly  between  different 
employments  of  capital.  If  a  business  can  only  be  advan- 
tageously carried  on  by  a  large  capital,  this  in  most 
countries  limits  so  narrowly  the  class  of  persons  who  can 
enter  into  the  employment,  that  they  are  enabled  to  keep 
their  rate  of  profit  above  the  general  level.  A  trade  may 
also,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  confined  to  so  few 
hands,  that  profits  may  admit  of  being  kept  up  by  a  combi- 
nation among  the  dealers.  It  is  well  known  that  even 
among  so  numerous  a  body  as  the  London  booksellers,  this 
sort  of  combination  exists;  though  individual  interest  is 
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often  too  strong  for  its  rules,  nor  indeed  does  the  combina- 
tion itself  include  the  whole  trade.  I  have  already  men- 
ti(med  the  case  of  the  gas  and  water  companies. 

^  4.  After  due  allowance  is  made  for  these  various 
causes  of  inequality,  namely,  differences  in  the  risk  or 
agreeableness  of  different  employments,  and  natimil  or  arti- 
ficial monopolies;  the  rate  of  profit  on  capital  in  all 
employments  tends  to  an  equality.  Such  is  the  proposition 
usually  laid  down  by  political  economists,  and,  imder  proper 
ez|danations,  it  is  true. 

That  portion  of  profit  which  is  properly  interest,  and 
which  forms  the  real  remuneration  for  abstinence,  is  strictly 
the  same,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  whatever  be  the  em- 
ployment. The  rate  of  interest,  on  equally  good  security, 
does  not  vary  according  to  the  destination  of  the  principal, 
though  it  does  vary  from  time  to  time  very  much,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  market.  There  is  no  employ- 
ment in  which,  in  the  present  state  of  industry,  competition 
is  so  active  and  incessant  as  in  the  lending  and  borrowing 
of  money.  All  persons  in  business  are  occasionally,  and 
most  of  them  constantly,  borrowers ;  while  all  persons  not 
in  business,  who  possess  moneyed  property,  are  lenders.  Be- 
tween these  two  great  bodies  there  is  a  numerous,  keen  and 
intelligent  class  of  middlemen,  composed  of  bankers,  stock- 
brokers, discount  brokers  and  others,  alive  to  the  slightest 
breath  of  probable  gain.  The  smallest  circumstance,  or 
the  most  transient  impression  on  the  public  mind,  which 
tends  to  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  demand  for  loans 
either  at  the  time  or  [»t)spectively,  operates  immediately  on 
the  rate  of  interest ;  and  circumstances  in  the  general  state 
of  trade,  really  tending  to  cause  this  difference  of  demand, 
«e  continually  occurring,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent, 
tlial  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  best  mercantile  bills  has 
been   known  to  vary   within  a  year,   (even   without  the 
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occurrence  of  the  great  derangement  called  a  commercial 
crisis,)  from  less  than  four,  to  more  than  six  per  cent.  But, 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  the  rate  of  interest  is  the 
same  to  all  who  can  give  equally  good  security.  The 
market  rate  of  interest  is  at  all  times  a  known  and  definite 
thing. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  gross  profit ;  which,  though  (as 
will  presently  be  seen)  it  does  not  vary  much  from  employ- 
ment to  employment,  varies  very  greatly  from  individual  to 
individual,  and  can  scarcely  be  in  any  two  cases  the  same. 
It  depends  on  the  knowledge,  talents,  economy,  and  energy 
of  the  capitalist  himself,  or  of  the  agents  whom  he  employs ; 
on  the  accidents  of  personal  connection;  and  even  on 
chance.  Hardly  any  two  dealers  in  the  same  trade,  even 
if  their  commodities  are  equally  good  and  equally  cheap, 
carry  on  their  business  at  the  same  expense,  or  turn  over  their 
capital  in  the  same  time.  That  equal  capitals  give  equal 
profits,  as  a  general  maxim  of  trade,  would  be  as  false  as 
that  equal  age  or  size  gives  equal  bodily  strength,  or  that 
equal  reading  or  experience  gives  equal  knowledge.  The 
effect  depends  as  much  upon  twenty  other  things,  as  upon 
the  single  cause  specified. 

But  though  profits  thus  vary,  the  parity,  on  the  whole, 
of  different  modes  of  employing  capital  (in  the  absence  of 
any  natural  or  artificial  monopoly)  is,  in  a  certain  and  a 
very  important  sense,  maintained.  On  an  average,  (whatever 
may  be  the  occasional  fluctuations,)  the  various  employ- 
ments of  capital  are  on  such  a  footing  as  to  hold  out,  not 
equal  profits,  but  equal  chances  of  profit,  to  persons  of 
average  abilities  and  advantages.  By  equal,  I  mean  after 
making  compensation  for  any  inferiority  in  the  agreeable- 
ness  or  safety  of  an  employment.  If  the  case  were  not  so  ; 
if  there  were,  evidently,  and  to  common  experience,  more 
favorable  chances  of  pecuniary  success  in  one  business  than 
in  otberSy  more  persons  would  engage  their  capital  in  the 
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business,  or  would  bring  up  their  sons  to  it ;  which  in  fact 
always  happens  when  a  business,  like  that  of  an  engineer 
mi  present,  or  like  any  newly  established  and  prosperous 
manufacture,  is  seen  to  be  a  growing  and  a  thriving  one. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  a  business  is  not  considered  thriving ; 
if  the  chances  of  profit  in  it  are  thought  to  be  inferior  to 
dioee  in  other  employments ;  capital  gradually  leaves  it,  or 
at  least  new  capital  is  not  attracted  to  it ;  and  by  this 
change  in  the  distribution  of  capital  between  the  less  prof- 
itable and  the  more  profitable  employments,  a  sort  of  bal- 
ance is  restored.  The  expectations  of  profit,  therefore,  in 
different  employments,  cannot  long  continue  very  differ- 
ent :  they  tend  to  a  common  average,  although  they  are 
generally  oscillating  from  one  side  to  the  oth^r  side  of  the 
medium. 

This  equalizing  process,  commonly  described  as  the 
liansfer  of  capital  from  one  employment  to  another,  is  not 
necessarily  the  onerous,  slow,  and  almost  impracticable 
operation  which  it  is  very  often  represented  to  be.  In  the 
fint  place,  it  does  not  always  imply  the  actual  removal  of 
capital  already  embarked  in  an  employment.  In  a  rapidly 
progressive  state  of  capital,  the  adjustment  often  takes  place 
by  means  of  the  new  accumulations  of  each  year,  which 
direct  themselves  in  preference  towards  the  more  thriving 
tiades.  Even  when  a  real  transfer  of  capital  is  necessary, 
it  is  by  no  means  implied  that  any  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  unprofitable  employment,  relinquish  business 
nd  break  up  their  establishments.  The  numerous  and 
■mltiiarious  channels  of  credit,  through  which  in  commer- 
cial nations  unemployed  capital  diffuses  itself  over  the  field 
of  employment,  flowing  over  in  greater  abundance  to  the 
lower  levels,  are  the  means  by  which  the  equalization  is 
accomplished.  The  process  consists  in  a  limitation  by  one 
ebos  of  dealers  or  producers,  and  an  extension  by  the  other, 
of  that  portion  of  their  business  which  is  carried  on  with 
VOL.  L  42 
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borrowed  capital.  There  is  scarcely  any  dealer  or  prodacer 
on  a  considerable  scale,  who  confines  his  business  to  what 
can  be  carried  on  by  his  own  funds.  When  trade  is  good, 
he  not  only  uses  to  the  utmost  his  own  capital,  but  em- 
ploys, in  addition,  much  of  the  credit  which  that  capital 
obtains  for  him.  When,  either  from  over-supply  or  from 
some  slackening  in  the  demand  for  his  commodity,  he  finds 
that  it  sells  more  slowly  or  at  a  lower  price,  he  contracts  his 
operations,  and  does  not  apply  to  bankers  or  other  money 
dealers  for  a  renewal  of  their  advances  to  the  same  extent 
as  before.  A  business  which  is  increasing,  holds  out,  on 
the  contrary,  a  prospect  of  profitable  employment  for  a 
larger  amount  of  this  floating  capital  than  previously,  and 
those  engaged  in  it  become  applicants  to  the  money  dealers 
for  larger  advances,  which,  from  their  improving  circum- 
stances, they  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining.  A  dififerent 
distribution  of  floating  capital  between  two  employments, 
has  as  much  effect  in  restoring  their  profits  to  an  equili- 
brium, as  if  the  owners  of  an  equal  amount  of  capital  were 
to  abandon  the  one  trade  and  carry  their  capital  into  the 
other.  This  easy  and,  as  it  were,  spontaneous  method  of 
accommodating  production  to  demand,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
correct  any  inequalities  arising  from  the  fluctuations  of 
trade,  or  other  causes  of  ordinary  occurrence.  In  the  case 
of  an  altogether  declining  trade,  in  which  it  is  necessary 
that  the  production  should  be,  not  occasionally  varied,  but 
greatly  and  permanently  diminished,  or  perhaps  stopped 
altogether,  the  process  of  extricating  the  capital  is,  no 
doubt,  tardy  and  difficult,  and  almost  always  attended  with 
considerable  loss ;  much  of  the  capital  fixed  in  machinery, 
buildings,  permanent  works,  (kc,  being  either  not  applica- 
ble to  any  other  purpose,  or  only  applicable  after  expensive 
alterations,  and  time  being  seldom  given  for  effecting  the 
change  in  the  mode  in  which  it  would  be  effected  with 
least  loss,  namely,  by  not  replacing  the  fixed  capital  as  it 
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wears  out.  There  is  beside,  in  totally  changing  the  desti- 
nation of  a  capital,  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  established  con- 
nection, and  of  acquired  skill  and  experience,  that  people 
are  always  very  slow  in  resolving  upon  it,  and  hardly  ever 
do  so  unless  a  change  of  fortune  has  become  quite  hopeless. 
These,  however,  are  distinctly  exceptional  cases,  and  even 
in  these  the  equalization  is  at  last  effected.  It  may  also 
happen  that  the  return  to., equilibrium  is  considerably  pro- 
tracted, when,  before  one  inequality  has  been  corrected, 
another  cause  of  inequality  arises ;  which  is  said  to  have 
\feeu.  continually  the  case  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
with  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  Southern  States  of 
North  America;  the  commodity  having  been  upheld  at 
what  was  virtually  a  monopoly  price,  because  the  increase 
of  demand,  from  successive  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture, went  on  with  a  rapidity  so  much  beyond  expectation 
that  for  many  years  the  supply  never  completely  overtook 
it.  But  it  is  not  often  that  a  succession  of  disturbing 
causes,  all  acting  in  the  same  direction,  are  known  to  follow 
one  another  with  hardly  any  interval.  Where  there  is  no 
monopoly,  the  profits  of  a  trade  are  likely  to  range  some- 
times above  and  sometimes  below  the  general  level,  but 
tending  always  to  return  to  it,  like  the  oscillations  of  the 
pendulum. 

In  general,  then,  although  profits  are  very  diflerent  to  ]/ 
different  individuals,  and  to  the  same  individual  in  different 
years,  there  cannot  be  much  diversity  at  the  same  time  and 
place  in  the  average  profits  of  different  employments,  (other 
than  the  standing  differences  necessary  to  compensate  for 
difference  of  attractiveness,)  except  for  short  periods,  or 
when  some  great  permanent  revulsion  has  overtaken  a  par- 
ticular trade.  If  any  popular  impression  exists  that  some 
trades  are  more  profitable  than  others,  independently  of 
monopoly  or  of  such  rare  accidents  as  have  been  noticed  in 
regard  to  the  cotton  trade,  the  impression  must  in  all  prob- 
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ability  be  fallacious,  since,  if  it  were  shared  by  those  who 
have  greatest  means  of  knowledge  and  motives  to  accurate 
examination,  there  would  take  place  such  an  influx  of  capi- 
tal as  would  soon  lower  the  profits  to  the  common  level. 
It  is  true  that,  to  persons  with  the  same  amount  of  original 
means,  there  is  more  chance  of  making  a  large  fortune  in 
some  employments  than  in  others.  But  it  would  be  found 
that  in  those  same  employments,  bankruptcies  also  are  more 
frequent,  and  that  the  chance  of  greater  success  is  balanced 
by  a  greater  probability  of  complete  failure.  Very  often  it 
is  more  than  balanced;  for,  as  was  remarked  in  another 
case,  the  chance  of  great  prizes  operates  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  strength  than  arithmetic  will  warrant,  in  attracting 
competitors  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  average  gains,  in  a 
trade  in  which  large  fortunes  may  be  made,  are  lower  than 
in  those  in  which  gains  are  slow,  though  comparatively 
sure,  and  in  which  nothing  is  to  be  ultimately  hoped  for 
beyond  a  competency.  The  timber  trade  of  Canada  is  one 
example  of  an  endployment  of  capital,  partaking  so  much 
of  the  nature  of  a  lottery,  as  to  make  it  an  accredited 
opinion  that,  taking  the  adventurers  in  the  aggregate,  there 
is  more  money  lost  by  the  trade  than  gained  by  it ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  average  rate  of  profit  is  less  than 
nothing.  In  such  points  as  this,  much  depends  on  the 
characters  of  nations,  according  as  they  partake  more  or 
less  of  the  adventurous,  or,  as  it  is  called  when  the  inten- 
tion is  to  blame  it,  the  gambling,  spirit.  This  spirit  is  much 
stronger  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain  ;  and 
in  Great  Britain,  than  in  any  country  of  the  continent. 
In  some  continental  countries  the  tendency  is  so  much 
the  reverse,  that  safe  and  quiet  employments  probably 
yield  a  less  average  profit  to  the  capital  engaged  in  them, 
than  those  which,  at  the  price  of  greater  hazards,  offer 
greater  gains. 

It  must  not,  however,  be   forgotten,  that  even   in  tho 
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countries  of  most  active  competition,  custom  also  has  a 
considerable  share  in  determining  the  profits  of  trade. 
There  is  sometimes  an  idea  afloat  as  to  what  the  profit  of 
an  employment  should  be,  which,  although  not  adhered  to 
by  all  the  dealers,  nor  perhaps  rigidly  by  any,  still  exer- 
cises a  certain  influence  over  their  operations.  There  is  in 
England  a  kind  of  notion,  how  widely  prevailing  I  know 
not,  that  fifty  per  cent,  is  a  proper  and  suitable  rate  of  profit 
in  retail  transactions :  understand,  not  fifty  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  capital,  but  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  the 
wholesale  prices;  from  which  have  to  be  defrayed  bad 
debts,  shop  rent,  the  pay  of  clerks,  shopmen,  and  agents  of 
all  descriptions,  in  short,  all  the  expenses  of  the  retail  busi- 
ness. If  this  custom  were  universal,  and  strictly  adhered 
to,  competition  indeed  would  still  operate,  but  the  consumer 
would  not  derive  any  benefit  from  it ;  the  way  in  which  it 
would  diminish  the  advantages  of  those  engaged  in  retail 
trade,  would  be  by  a  greater  subdivision  of  the  business. 
The  intensity,  however,  of  modern  competition,  in  England 
at  least,  is  tending  to  break  down  all  customs  of  this  de- 
scription. In  almost  all  trades,  (at  least  in  the  great  emporia 
of  trade,)  there  are  now  nijmerous  dealers  whose  motto  is, 
"  small  gains  and  frequent" — a  great  business  at  low  prices, 
rather  than  high  prices  and  few  transactions ;  and  by  turn- 
ing over  their  capital  more  rapidly,  and  adding  to  it  by 
borrowed  capital  when  needed,  these  dealers  often  obtain 
individually  higher  profits ;  though  they  necessarily  lower 
the  profits  of  those  among  their  competitors  who  do  not 
adopt  the  same  principle. 

^  6.  The  preceding  remark^  have,  I  hope,  sufiiciently 
elucidated  what  is  meant  by  the  common  phrase,  "  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  profit ;''  and  the  sense  in  which,  and  the  limit- 
ations under  which,  this  ordinary  rate  has  a  real  existence. 
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error,  on  the  questibn  we  are  now  examining,  is  produced 
by  disregarding  it.  r  s^^^ 

If,  then,  leaving  rent  out  of  the  question,  we  inquire  in 

what  it  is  that  thft  advflnppsof  fjift^njitalist^  for  purpOSeS-  of 

production,  consist,  we  shall  find  that  they  consist  of  wages     f^  ^ 
of  labor. 

A  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  of  every  capitalist 
consists  in  the  direct  payment  of  wages.  What  does  not 
consist  of  this,  is  composed  of  materials  and  implements, 
including  buildings.  But  materials  and  implements  are 
produced  by  labor ;  and  as  our  supposed  capitalist  is  not 
meant  to  represent  a  single  employinent,  but  to  be  a  type  of 
the  productive  industry  of  the  whole  country,  we  may 
suppose  that  iie  makes  his  own  tools,  and  raises  his  own 
materials.  He  does  this  by  means  of  previous  advances, 
which,  again,  consist  wholly  of  wages.  If  we  suppose  him 
to  buy  the  materials  and  tools  instead  of  producing  them, 
the  case  is  not  altered ;  he  then  repays  to  a  previous  pro- 
ducer the  wages  which  that  previous  producer  has  paid. 
It  is  true,  he  repays  it  to  him  with  a  profit ;  and  if  he  had 
produced  the  things  himself,  he  himself  must  have  had  that 
profit,  on  this  part  of  his  outlay  as  well  as  on  every  other 
part.  The  fact,  however,  remains,  that  in  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  production,  beginning  with  the  materials  and  tools 
and  ending  with  the  finished  product,  all  the  advances  have 
consisted  of  nothing  but  wages ;  except  that  certain  of  the 
capitalists  concerned  have,  for  the  sake  of  general  conveni- 
ence, had  their  share  of  profit  paid  to  them  before  the 
operation  was  completed.  Whatever,  of  the  ultimate  pro- 
duct, is  not  profit,  is  repayment  of  wages. 


^  6.     It  thus  appears  that  the  two  elements  on  which,] 
and  which  alone,  the  gains  of  the  capitalists  depend,  are, 
first,  the  magnitude  of  the  produce,  in  other  words,  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  labor ;  and  secondly,  the  proportion  of  that 
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produce  obtained  by  the  laborers  themselves;  the  ratio, 
which  the  remuneration  of  the  laborers  bears  tj  the  amoimt 
they  produce.  These  two  things  form  the  data  for  deter- 
mining the  gross  amount  divided  as  profit  among  all  the 
capitalists  of  the  country ;  but  the  rate  of  profit,  the  per- 
centage on  the  capital,  depends  only  on  the  second  of  the 
two  elements,  the  laborers'  proportional  share,  and  not  on 
the  amount  to  be  shared.  If  the  produce  of  labor  were 
doubled,  and  the  laborers  obtained  the  same  proportional 
share  as  before,  that  is,  if  their  remuneration  was  also 
doubled,  the  capitalists,  it  is  true,  would  gain  twice  as 
much ;  but  as  they  would  also  have  had  to  advance  twice 
as  much,  the  rate  of  their  profit  would  be  only  the  same 
as  before.  « 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  Ricardo  and  others, 
'♦'that  the  rate  of  profits  depends  upon  wages;  rising  as 
wages  fall,  and  falling  as  wages  rise.  In  adopting,  however, 
this  doctrine,  I  must  insist  upon  making  a  most  necessary 
alteration  in  its  wording.  InsteadjQL.saying-  that  profits 
depend  on  wages,  let  us  say  (what  Ricardo  really  meant) 
that  they  depend  on  the  cost  afjjabor. 

Wages,  and  the  cost  of  labor ;  what  labor*  brings  in  to 
the  laborer,  and  what  it  costs  to  the  capitalist ;  are  ideas 
quite  distinct,  and  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
keep  so.  For  this  purpose  it  is  essential  not  to  designate 
them,  as  is  almost  always  done,  by  the  same  name.  Noth- 
ing is  more  common  than  to  say  that  wages  are  high  dr  low, 
meaning  only  that  the  cost  of  labor  is  high  or  low.  The 
reverse  of  this  would  be  oftener  the  truth  ;  the  cost  of  labor 
is  frequently  at  its  highest  where  wages  are  lowest.  This 
may  arise  from  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  labor, 
though  cheap,  may  be  inefficient.  In  no  European  country 
are  wages  so  low  as  in  Ireland ;  the  remuneration  of  an 
agricultural  laborer  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  is  not  more  than 
half  the  wages  of  even  the  lowest-paid  Englishman,  the 
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Dorsetshire  laborer.  But  if,  from  inferior  skill  and  indus- 
try, two  days'  labor  of  an  Irishman  accomplish  no  more 
work  than  an  English  laborer  performs  in  one,  the  Irish- 
man's labor  costs  as  much  as  the  Englishman's,  though  it 
brings  in  so  much  less  to  himself.  The  capitalist's  profit  is 
determined  by  the  former  of  these  two  things,  not  the  latter. 
That  a  difference,  to  this  extent,  really  exists  in  the  eflBci- 
ency  of  the  labor,  is  proved  not  only  by  abundant  testimony, 
but  by  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  wages, 
profits  of  capital  are  not  higher  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 

The  other  cause  which  renders  wages,  and  the  cost  of 
labor,  no  real  criteria  of  one  another,  is  the  varying  costli- 
ness of  the  ^articles  which  the.  labor  consumes.  If  these  are 
cheap,  wages,  in  the  sense  which  is  of  importance  to  the 
laborer,  may  be  high,  and  yet  the  cost  of  labor  may  be  low ; 
if  dear,  the  laborer  may  be  wretchedly  off,  although  his 
labor  may  cost  much  to  the  capitalist.  This  last  is  the 
condition  of  a  country  over-peopled  in  relation  to  its  land ; 
in  which  food  being  dear,  the  poorness  of  the  laborer's  real 
reward  does  not  prevent  labor  from  costing  much  to  the 
purchaser,  and  low  wages  and  low  profits  coexist.  The  op- 
posite case  is  exemplified  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  laborer  there  enjoys  a  greater  abundance  of  comforts 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  except  some  of  our 
newest  colonies ;  but,  owing  to  the  cheap  price  at  which 
these  comforts  can  be  obtained,  (combined  with  the  great 
efficiency  of  the  labor,)  the  cost  of  labor  to  the  capitalist  is 
considerably  lower  than  in  Europe.  It  must  be  so,  since 
the  rate  of  profit  is  higher;  as  indicated  by  the  rate  of 
interest,  which  is  six  per  cent,  at  New  York,  when  it  is  three 
or  three  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  in  London. 

The  cost  of  labor,  then,  is,  in  the  language  of  mat  he-    *l: 
matics,  a  function  of  three  variables ;  the  efficiency  of  labor ; 
the  wages  of  labor,  (meaning  thereby  the  real  reward  of  the 
laborer;)  and  the  greater  or  less  cost  at  which  the  articles 
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composing  that  real  reward  can  be  produced  or  purchased. 
It  is  plain  that  the  cost  of  labor  to  the  capitalist  must  be 
influenced  by  each  of  these  three  circumstances,  and  can- 
not be  affected  by  any  others.  These,  therefore,  -are  also 
the  circumstances  which  determine  the  rate  of  profit ;  and  it 
cannot  be  in  any  way  affected  except  through  one  or  other 
of  them.  If  labor  generally  became  more  efficient,  without 
being  more  highly  rewarded ;  if,  without  its  becoming  less 
efficient,  its  remuneration  fell,  no  increase  taking  place  in 
the  cost  of  the  articles  composing  that  remuneration  ;  or  if 
those  articles  became  less  costly,  without  the  laborer's 
obtaining  more  of  them ;  in  any  one  of  these  three  cases 
profits  would  rise.  If,  on  the  contrary,  labor  became  less 
efficient  (as  it  might  do  from  diminished  bodily  vigor  in  the 
people,  or  from  deteriorated  education);  or  if  the  laborer 
obtained  a  higher  remuneration,  without  any  increased 
cheapness  in  the  things  composing  it ;  or  if,  without  his 
obtaining  more,  that  which  he  did  obtain  became  more 
costly;  profits,  in  all  these  cases,  would  suffer  a  diminu- 
tion. And  there  is  no  other  combination  of  circumstances, 
in  which  the  general  rate  of  profit  of  a  country,  in  all 
employments  indifferently,  can  either  fall  or  rise. 

The  evidence  of  these  propositions  can  only  be  stated 
generally,  though,  it  is  hoped,  conclusively,  in  this  stage  of 
our  subject.  It  will  come  forth  in  greater  fullness  and  force 
when,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  theory  of  Value 
and  Price,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  exhibit  the  law  of  profits 
in  the  concrete — in  the  complex  entanglement  of  circum- 
stances in  which  it  actually  works.  This  can  only  be  done 
in  the  e!isuing  Book.  One  topic  still  remains  to  be  discussed 
in  the  present  one,  so  far  as  it  admits  of  being  treated  inde- 
pendently of  considerations  of  Value — the  subject  of  Rent ; 
to  which  Ave  now  proceed. 
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OP    RENT. 

^  1.  The  requisites  of  production  being  labor,  capital, 
and  natural  agents  ;  the  only  person,  besides  the  laborer  and 
the  capitalist,  whose  consent  is  necessary  to  production, 
and  who  can  claim  a  share  of  the  produce  as  the  price  of 
that  consent,  is  the  person  who,  by  the  arrangements  of 
society,  possesses  exclusive  power  over  some  natural  agent. 
The  land  is  the  principal  of  the  natural  agents  which  are 
capable  of  being  appropriated,  and  the  consideration  paid 
for  its  use  is  called  rent.  Landed  proprietors  are  the  only  * 
class,  of  any  numbers  or  importance,  who  have  a  claim  to!  -' 
a  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  produce,  through  their 
ownership  of  something  which  neither  they  nor  any  one: 
else  have  produced.  If  there  be  any  other  cases  of  a  similar/  jj  ^ 
nature,  they  will  be  easily  understood,  when  the  nature  and  j  ^  -^ 
laws  of  rent  are  comprehended. 

It  is  at  once  evident,  that  rent  is  the  effect  of  apionopoly);  j  y^^\    : 
though  the  monopoly  is  a  natural  one,  which  may  be  regu-  .  -;-  •  ^^  "' 
lated,  which  may  even  be  held  as  a  trust  for  the  community  [    ^'-^^  o 
generally,  but  which  cannot  be  prevented  from  existing.  ' 
The  reason  why  land-owners  are  able  to  require  rent  for 
their  land,  is  that  it  is  a  commodity  which  many  want,  and    | 
which  no  one  can  obtain  but  from  them.     If  all  the  land  J 
of  the  country  belonged  to  one  person,  he  could  fix  the 
pent  at  his  pleasure.     The  whole  people  would  be  dependenit 
on  his  will  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  he  might  make 
what  conditions  he  chose.      This   is  the   actual   state   of 
things  in  those  Oriental  kingdoms  in  which  the  land  is 
considered  the  property  of  the  state.     Rent  is  then  con- 
founded with   taxation,  and  the  despot  may  exact  the 
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Utmost  which  the  unfortunate  cultivators  have  to  give. 
Indeed,  the  exclusive  possessor  of  the  land  of  a  country 
could  not  well  be  other  than  despot  of  it.  The  effect 
would  be  much  the  same  if  the  land  belonged  to  so  few 
people  that  they  could,  and  did,  concert  together  as  one 
man,  and  fix  the  rent  by  agreement  among  themselves. 
This  case,  however,  is  nowhere  known  to  exist ;  and  the 
only  remaining  supposition  is  that  of  free  competition ;  the 
land-owners  being  supposed  to  be,  as  in  fact  they  are,  too 
numerous  to  combine. 

^  2.  A  thing  which  is  limited  in  quantity,  even  though 
'  its  possessors  do  not  act  in  concert,  is  still  a  monopolized 
article.  But  even  when  monopolized,  a  thing  which  is  the 
gift  of  nature,  and  requires  no  labor  or  outlay  as  the  con- 
dition of  its  existence,  will,  if  there  be  competition  among 
the  holders  of  it,  command  a  price,  only  if  it  exists  in  less 
quantity  than  the  demand.  If  the  whole  land  of  a  country 
were  required  for  cultivation,  all  of  it  might  yield  a  rent. 
But  in  no  country,  of  any  extent,  do  the  wants  of  the 
population  require  that  all  the  land,  which  is  capable  of 
cultivation,  should  be  cultivated.  The  food  and  other 
agricultural  produce  which  the  people  need,  and  which 
they  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  for  at  a  price  which  re- 
munerates the  grower,  may  always  be  obtained  without 
cultivating  all  the  land;  sometimes  without  cultivating 
more  than  a  small  part  of  it ;  the  most  fertile  lands,  or 
those  in  the  most  convenient  situations,  being  of  course 
preferred.  There  is  always,  therefore,  some  land  which 
cannot,  in  existing  circumstances,  pay  any  rent ;  and  no 
land  ever  pays  rent,  unless,  in  point  of  fertility  or  situation, 
it  belongs  to  those  superior  kinds  which  exist  in  less  quan- 
tity than  the  demand — which  cannot  be  made  to  yield  all 
the  produce  required  for  the  community,  unless  on  terms 
still  less  advantageous  than  the  resort  to  less  favored  soils. 
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There  is  land,  such  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  which  will 
yield  nothing  to  any  amount  of  labor ;  and  there  is  land, 
like  some  of  our  hard  sandy  heaths,  which  would  produce 
something,  but,  in  the  present  state  of  the  soil,  not  enough 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  production.  Such  lands,  unless 
by  some  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  still  re- 
maining to  be  invented,  cannot  be  cultivated  for  profit, 
unless  some  one  actually  creates  a  soil,  by  spreading  new 
ingredients  over  the  surface,  or  mixing  them  with  the 
existing  materials.  If  ingredients  fitted  for  this  purpose 
exist  in  the  subsoil,  or  close  at  hand,  the  improvement  even 
of  the  most  unpromising  spots  may  answer  as  a  speculation ; 
but  if  those  ingredients  are  costly,  and  must  be  brought 
firom  a  distance,  it  will  seldom  answer  to  do  this  for  the 
sake  of  profit,  though  the  "  magic  of  property"  will  some- 
times effect  it.  Land  which  caimot  possibly  yield  a  profit, 
is  sometimes  cultivated  at  a  loss,  the  cultivators  having 
their  wants  partially  supplied  from  other  sources ;  as  in  the 
case  of  paupers,  and  some  monasteries  or  charitable  institu- 
tions, among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  Poor  Colonies  of 
Belgium.  The  worst  land  which  can  be  cultivated  as  a 
means  of  subsistence,  is  that  which  will  just  replace  the 
seed,  and  the  food  of  the  laborers  employed  on  it,  together 
with  what  Dr.  Chalmers  calls  their  secondaries;  that  is, 
the  laborers  who  supply  them  with  tools,  and  with  the  re- 
maining necessaries  of  life.  Whether  any  given  land  is 
capable  of  doing  more  than  this,  is  not  a  question  of  politi- 
cal economy,  but  of  physical  fact.  The  supposition  leaves 
nothing  for  profits,  nor  anything  for  the  laborers  except 
necessaries ;  the  land,  therefore,  can  only  be  cultivated  by 
the  laborers  themselves,  or  else  at  a  pecuniary  loss ;  and 
a  fortwri^  cannot  in  any  contingency  afford  a  rent.  The 
worst  land  which  can  be  cultivated  as  an  investment  for 
capital,  is  that  which,  after  replacing  the  seed,  not  only 
feeds  the  agricultural  laborers  and  their  secondaries,  but 
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more  than  a  general  apprehension  of  the  reasoning  by  which 
the  theorem  is  arrived  at.  Some,  however,  of  the  objec- 
tions commonly  made  to  it,  admit  of  a  complete  answer 
even  in  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiries. 

It  has  been  denied  that  there  can  be  any  land  in  cultiva- 
tion which  pays  no  rent ;  because  landlords  (it  is  contended) 
would  not  allow  their  land  to  be  occupied  without  payment. 
Those  who  lay  any  stress  on  this  as  an  objection,  must 
think  that  land  of  the  quality  which  can  but  just  pay  for 
its  cultivation,  lies  together  in  large  masses,  detached  from 
any  land  of  better  quality.  If  an  estate  consisted  wholly 
of  this  land,  or  of  this  and  still  worse,  it  is  likely  enough 
that  the  owner  would  not  give  the  use  of  it  for  nothing ; 
he  would  probably  (if  a  rich  man)  prefer  keeping  it  for 
other  purposes,  as  for  exercise,  or  ornament,  or  perhaps  as  a 
game  preserve.  No  farmer  could  afford  to  offer  him  any- 
thing for  it,  for  purposes  of  culture  ;  though  something 
would  probably  be  obtained  for  the  use  of  its  natural  pas- 
ture, or  other  spontaneous  produce.  Even  such  land,  how- 
ever, would  not  necessarily  remain  uncultivated.  It  might 
be  farmed  by  the  proprietor ;  no  unfrequent  case  even  in 
England.  Portions  of  it  might  be  granted  as  temporary 
allotments  to  laboring  families,  either  from  philanthropic 
motives,  or  to  save  the  poor  rate  ;  or  occupation  might  be 
allowed  to  squatters,  free  of  rent,  in  the  hope  that  their 
labor  might  give  it  value  at  some  future  period.  Both  these 
cases  are  of  quite  ordinary  occurrence.  So  that  even  if  an 
estate  were  wholly  composed  of  the  worst  land  capable  of 
profitable  cultivation,  it  would  not  necessarily  lie  unculti- 
vated because  it  could  pay  no  rent.  Inferior  land,  however, 
does  not  usually  occupy,  without  interruption,  many  square 
miles  of  ground  ;  it  is  dispersed  here  and  there,  with  patches 
of  better  land  intermixed,  and  the  same  person  who  rents 
the  better  land,  obtains  along  with  it  the  inferior  soils  which 
alternate  with  it.     He  pays  a  rent,  nominally  for  the  whole 
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^  3.  If,  then,  of  the  land  in  cultivation,  the  part  which 
yields  least  return  to  the  labor  and  capital  employed  on  it, 
gives  only  the  ordinary  profit  of  capital,  without  leaving 
anything  for  rent,  a  standard  is  afforded  for  estimating  the 
amount  of  rent  which  will  be  yielded  by  all  other  land. 
Any  land  yields  just  as  much  more  than  the  ordinary  profits 
of  stock,  as  it  yields  more  than  what  is  returned  by  the 
worst  land  in  cultivation.  The  siurplus  is  what  the  farmer 
can  afford  to  pay  as  rent  to  the  landlord ;  and  since,  if  he 
did  not  so  pay  it,  he  would  receive  more  than  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit,  the  competition  of  other  capitalists,  that 
competition  which  equalizes  the  profits  of  different  cap- 
itals, will  enable  the  landlord  to  appropriate  it.  The  rent^ 
therefore,  which  any  land  will  yield,  is  .the  excess  of  its 
produce,  beyond  what  would  be  returned  to  the  same  capi- 
tal if  employed  on  the  worst  land  in  cultivation.  This  is 
not,  and  never  was  pretended  to  be,  the  limit  of  metayer 
rents,  or  of  cottier  rents ;  but  it  is  the  limit  of  farmer's  rents. 
No  land  rented  to  a  capitalist  farmer  will  permanently  yield 
more  than  this ;  and  if  it  ever  yields  less,  it  must  be 
because  the  landlord  foregoes  a  part  of  what,  if  he  chose, 
he  could  obtain. 

This  is  the  theory  of  rent,  first  propounded  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  which,  neglected  at 
the  time,  was  almost  simultaneously  rediscovered,  twenty 
years  after,  by  Sir  Edward  West,  Mr.  Malthus,  and  Mr. 
Ricardo.  It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  political 
economy ;  and  untiTTt  was  understood,  no  consistent  expla- 
nation could  be  given  of  many  of  the  more  complicated 
industrial  phenomena.  The  evidence  of  its  truth  will  be 
manifested  with  a  great  increase  of  clearness,  when  we 
come  to  trace  the  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  Value  and  Price. 
Until  that  is  done,  it  is  not  possible  to  free  the  doctrine  from 
every  difficulty  which  may  present  itself,  nor  perhaps  to 
convey,  to  those  previously  unacquainted  with  the  subject, 
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fann,  but  calculated  on  the  produce  of  those  parts  alone 
(however  small  a  portion  of  the  whole)  which  are  capable 
of  returning  more  than  the  common  rate  of  profit.  It  is 
thus  scientifically  true,  that  the  remaining  parts  pay  no 
rent. 

^  4.  Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  there  were  a  validity 
in  this  objection,  which  can  by  no  means  be  conceded  to 
it ;  that  when  the  demand  of  the  community  had  forced  up 
food  to  such  a  price  as  would  remimerate  the  expense  of 
producing  it  from  a  certain  quality  of  soil,  it  happened, 
nevertheless,  that  all  the  soil  of  that  quality  was  withheld 
firom  cultivation,  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  owners  in  demand- 
ing a  rent  for  it,  not  nominal,  nor  trifling,  but  sufliciently 
onerous  to  be  a  material  item  in  the  calculations  of  a  farmer. 
What  would  then  happen?  Merely  that  the  increase  of 
produce  which  the  wants  of  society  required,  would  for  the 
time  be  obtained  wholly  (as  it  always  is  partially,)  not  by  an 
extension  of  cultivation,  but  by  an  increased  application  of 
labor  and  capital  to  land  already  cultivated. 

Now  we  have  already  seen  that  this  increased  application 
of  capital,  other  things  being  unaltered,  is  always  attended 
with  a  smaller  proportional  return.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
acme  new  agricultural  invention  made  precisely  at  this  junc- 
ture ;  nor  a  sudden  extension  of  agricultural  skill  and  know- 
ledge, bringing  into  more  general  practice,  just  then,  inven- 
tions already  in  partial  use.  We  are  to  suppose  no  change, 
except  a  demand  for  more  corn,  and  consequent  rise  of  its 
price.  The  rise  of  price  enables  measures  to  be  taken  for 
increasing  the  produce,  which  could  not  have  been  taken 
with  profit  at  the  previous  price.  The  farmer  uses  more 
expensive  manures;  or  manures  land  which  he  formerly 
left  to  nature  ;  or  procures  lime  or  marl  from  a  distance,  as 
a  dressing  for  the  soil ;  or  pulverizes  or  weeds  it  more  tho- 
roughly I  or  daius,  irrigates,  or  subsoils  portions  of  it  which 
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at  former  poriees  would  not  have  paid  the  cost  of  the  open- 
tioa;  aid  so  forth.  These  things,  or  some  of  them,  are 
daMXB,  when,  more  food  being  wanted,  cultiTation  has  no 
means  of  expanding  itself  upon  new  lands.  And  when  the 
impulse  is  given  to  extract  an  increased  amount  of  produce 
from  the  soil,  the  farmer  or  improver  will  only  consider 
whether  the  outlay  he  makes  for  the  purpose  will  be 
returned  to  him  with  the  ordinary  profit,  and  not  whether 
any  surplus  will  remain  for  rent.  Even,  therefore,  if  it 
were  the  fact,  that  there  is  never  any  land  taken  into  culti- 
vation, for  which  rent,  and  that  too  of  an  amount  worth 
taking  into  consideration,  was  not  paid ;  it  would  be  tme 
nevertheless  that  there  is  always  some  agricultural  cafM 
which  pays  no  rent,  because  it  returns  nothing  beyond  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit ;  this  capital  being  the  portion  of  capitil 
last  applied — that  to  which  the  last  addition  to  the  prodnee 
was  due ;  or  (to  express  the  essentials  of  the  case  in  one 
phrase)  that  which  is  applied  in  the  least  favorable  circmn- 
stances.  But  the  same  amount  of  demand,  and  the  same 
price,  which  enable  this  least  productive  portion  of  capital 
barely  to  replace  itself  with  the  ordinary  profit,  enable  every 
other  portion  to  yield  a  surplus,  proportioned  to  the  adTan- 
tage  it  possesses.  And  this  surplus  it  is,  which  competition 
enables  the  landlord  to  appropriate.  The  rent  of  all  land 
is  measured  by  the  excess  of  the  return  to  the  whole  capital 
employed  on  it,  above  what  is  necessary  to  replace  the  capi- 
tal with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  or  in  other  words,  abore 
what  the  same  capital  would  yield  if  it  were  all  employed 
in  as  disadvantageous  circumstances  as  the  least  productire 
portion  of  it ;  whether  that  least  productive  portion  of  capi- 
tal is  rendered  so  by  being  employed  on  the  worst  soil,  or 
by  being  expended  in  extorting  more  produce  from  land 
which  already  yielded  as  much  as  it  could  be  made  to  part 
with  on  easy  terms. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  &cts  of  any  concrete  eaae 
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conform  with  absolute  precision  to  this  or  any  other  scien- 
tific principle.  We  must  never  forget  that  the  truths  of 
political  economy  are  truths  only  in  the  rough.  It  is  not^ 
for  example,  strictly  true  that  a  farmer  will  cultivate  no 
land,  and  apply  no  capital,  which  returns  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary profits.  He  will  expect  the  ordinary  profits  on  the 
bulk  of  his  capital.  But  when  he  has  cast  in  his  lot  with 
his  farm,  and  bartered  his  skill  and  exertions,  once  for  aU, 
against  what  the  farm  will  yield  to  him,  he  will  probably 
be  willing  to  expend  capital  on  it  (for  an  immediate  return) 
in  any  manner  which  will  afford  him  a  surplus  profit,  how- 
ever small,  beyond  the  value  of  the  risk,  and  the  interest 
which  he  must  pay  for  the  capital  if  borrowed,  or  can  get 
for  it  elsewhere,  if  it  is  his  own.  But  a  new  farmer  enter- 
ing on  the  land,  would  make  his  calculations  differently, 
and  would  not  commence  unless  he  could  expect  the  full 
rate  of  ordinary  profit  on  all  the  capital  which  he  intended 
embarking  in  the  enterprise.  Again,  prices  may  range 
higher  or  lower  during  the  currency  of  a  lease,  than  was 
expected  when  the  contract  was  made,  and  the  land,  there- 
fore, may  be  over  or  under-rented;  and  even  when  the 
lease  expires,  the  landlord  may  be  imwilling  to  grant  a  ne- 
cessary diminution  of  rent,  and  the  farmer,  rather  than 
relinquish  his  occupation,  or  seek  a  farm  elsewhere  when 
all  are  occupied,  may  consent  to  go  on  paying  too  high  a 
rent.  Irregularities  like  these  we  must  always  expect :  it 
is  impossible  in  political  economy  to  obtain  general  theo- 
rems embracing  the  complications  of  circumstances  which 
may  affect  the  result  in  an  individual  case.  The  laws 
which  we  are  enabled  to  lay  down  respecting  rents,  profits, 
wages,  prices,  are  only  true  in  so  far  as  the  persons  con- 
cerned are  free  from  the  influence  of  any  other  motives 
than  those  arising  from  the  general  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  are  guided,  as  to  those,  by  the  ordinary  mercan- 
tile estimate  of  profit  and  loss.     Applying   this   twofold 
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supposition  to  the  case  of  farmers  and  landlords,  it  will  be 
true  that  the  farmer  requires  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on 
the  whole  of  his  capital ;  that  whatever  it  returns  to  him 
beyond  this,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  landlord,  but  will 
not  consent  to  pay  more ;  that  there  is  a  portion  of  capital 
applied  to  agriculture  in  such  circumstances  of  jN-oductive- 
ness  as  to  yield  only  the  ordinary  profits;  and  that  the 
difference  between  the  produce  of  this,  and  of  any  other 
capital  of  similar  amount,  is  the  measure  of  the  tribute 
which  that  other  capital  can  and  will  pay,  under  the  name 
of  rent,  to  the  landlord.  This  constitutes  a  law  of  rent,  as 
near  the  truth  as  such  a  law  can  possibly  be ;  though  of 
course  modified  or  disturbed  in  individual  cases,  by  pending 
contracts,  individual  miscalculations,  the  influence  of  habit, 
and  even  the  particular  feelings  and  dispositions  of  the  per- 
90ns  concerned. 

^5.  A  remark  is  often  made,  which  must  not  here  be 
omitted,  although,  I  thihk,  more  importance  has  been  at- 
tiiched  to  it  than  it  merits.  Under  the  name  of  rent,  many 
payments  are  commonly  included,  which  are  not  a  remune- 
ration for  the  original  powers  of  the  land  itself,  but  for 
capital  expended  on  it.  The  additional  rent  which  land 
yields  in  consequence  of  this  outlay  of  capital,  should,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  writers,  be  regarded  as  profit,  not 
rent.  But  before  this  can  be  admitted,  a  distinction  must 
be  made.  The  annual  payment  by  a  tenant  almost  always 
includes  a  consideration  for  the  use  of  the  buildings  on  the 
ferm ;  not  only  barns,  stables,  and  other  outhouses,  but  a 
house  to  live  in,  not  to  speak  of  fences  and  the  like.  The 
landlord  will  ask,  and  the  tenant  give,  for  these,  whatever 
is  considered  sufficient  to  yield  the  ordinary  profit,  or  rather 
(risk  and  trouble  being  here  out  of  the  question)  the  ordi- 
nary interest  on  the  value  of  the  buildings;  that  is,  on 
what  it  has  cost  to  erect  them,  or  rather,  on  what  it  would 
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now  cost  to  erect  others  as  good ;  the  tenant  being  bound, 

in  addition,  to  leave  them  in  as  good  repair  as  he  found 

them,  for  otherwise  a  much  larger  payment  than  simple 

interest  would  of  course  be  required  from  him.     These 

buildings  are  as  distinct  a  thing  from  the  farm,  as  the  stock 

or  the  timber  on  it ;  and  what  is  paid  for  them  can  no  more 

be  called  rent  of  land,  than  a  payment  for  cattle  would  be, 

if  it  were  the  custom  that  the  landlord  should  stock  the 

farm  for  the  tenant.     The  buildings,  like  the  cattle,  are  not     i — ~  '^^\  ^ 

land,  but  capital,  regularly  consumed  and  reproduced  ;  and        -^^"^  ^"^ 

all  payments  made  in  consideration  for  them  are  properly      '•"i'^  , 

mterest.  , ,, 

But  with  regard  to  capital  actually  sunk  in  improve- 
ments, and  not  requiring  periodical  renewal,  but  spent  once 
for  all  in  giving  the  land  a  permanent  increase  of  produc-  ,^.-vi  ^^ 
tiveness,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  return  made  to  such  ,v.iv.,y<.*^*^ 
capital  loses  altogether  the  character  of  profits, -and  is  gov-  .-  K  ^  ^\^ 
emed  by  the  principles  of  rent.  It  is  true  that  a  landlord  >*----  ^*  y 
will  not  expend  capital  in  improving  his  estate  unless  he 
expects  from  the  improvement  an  increase  of  income,  sur- 
passing the  interest  of  his  outlay.  Prospectively,  this  in- 
crease of  income  may  be  regarded  as  profit ;  but  when  the 
expense  has  been  incurred,  and  the  improvement  made, 
the  rent  of  the  improved  land  is  governed  by  the  same 
rules  as  that  of  the  unimproved.  Equally  fertile  land  com- 
mands an  equal  rent,  whether  its  fertility  is  natural  or  ac- 
quired ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  the  incomes  of  those  who 
own  the  Bedford  Level  or  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds,  ought 
to  be  called  profit,  and  not  rent,  because  those  lands  would 
have  been  worth  next  to  nothing  unless  capital  had  been 
expended  on  them.  .The  owners  are  not  capitalists,  but 
landlords ;  they  have  parted  with  their  capital  j  it  is  con- 
sumed, destroyed ;  and  neither  is,  nor  is  to  be,  returned  to 
them,  like  the  capital  of  a  farmer  or  manufacturer,  from 
what  it  produces.     In  lieu  of  it  they  now  have  land  of  a 
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certain  richness,  which  yields  the  same  rent,  and  by  the 
operation  of  the  same  causes,  as  if  it  had  possessed  from  the 
beginning  the  degree  of  fertility  which  has  been  artificially 
given  to  it. 

An  American  political  economist  of  merit,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Carey,*  takes  away,  still  more  completely  than  I  have 
attempted  to  do,  the  distinction  between  these  two  sources 
of  rent,  by  rejecting  one  of  them  altogether ;  he  considers 
all  rent  as  the  effect  of  capital  expended.  In  proof  of  this, 
he  contends  that  the  whole  pecuniary  value  of  all  the  land 
in  any  country,  in  England  for  instance,  or  in  the  United 
States,  does  not  amount  to  anything  approaching  to  the 
gum  which  has  been  laid  out,  or  which  it  would  even  now 
be  necessary  to  lay  out,  in  order  to  bring  the  country  to  its 
fvesent  condition,  from  a  state  of  primeval  forest.  This 
assertion  at  first  sight  presents  itself  as  a  most  startling 
paradox,  seeming  to  imply  that  the  lands  of  all  countries, 
taken  on  the  average,  are  not  worth  what  has  been  laid 
out  in  improving  them;  and  that,  to  the  proprietors,  the 
improvement  of  land  has  on  the  whole  been  a  miscalcula- 
tion. But,  on  examining  Mr.  Carey's  data,  it  appears  that 
he  by  no  means  asserts  this.  In  his  estimate  of  the  capital 
sunk  in  the  land,  he  includes  all  which  has  been  laid  out 
in  making  roads  and  canals ;  that  is,  not  in  adding  to  the 
value  of  land  already  occupied,  but  in  rendering  other  and 
rival  lands  accessible.  Making  up  the  account  on  this 
principle,  the  result  brought  out  by  Mr.  Carey  is  perhaps 
correct,  and  if  it  is  not,  easily  might  be  so.  Roads  and 
canals  are  not  constructed  to  raise  the  value  of  the  land 
which  already  supplies  the  markets,  but  (among  other  pur- 
poses) to  cheapen  the  supply,  by  letting  in  the  produce  of 
other  and  more  distant  lands ;  and  the  more  effectually  this 
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purpose  is  attained,  the  lower  rent  will  be.  If  we  could 
imagine  that  the  railways  and  canals  of  the  United  States, 
instead  of  only  cheapening  communication,  did  their  busi- 
ness so  effectually  as  to  annihilate  cost  of  carriage  alto- 
gether, and  enable  the  produce  of  Michigan  to  reach  the 
market  of  New  York  as  quickly  and  cheaply  as  the  produce 
of  Long  Island — ^the  whole  value  of  all  the  land  of  the 
United  States  (except  such  as  lies  convenient  for  building) 
would  be  annihilated ;  or  rather,  the  best  would  only  sell 
for  the  expense  of  clearing,  and  the  government  tax  of  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre;  since  land  in  Michigan, 
equal  to  the  best  in  the  United  States,  may  be  had  in 
unlimited  abundance  by  that  amoimt  of  outlay.  But  it  is 
strange  that  Mr.  Carey  should  think  this  fact  inconsistent 
with  the  Ricardo  theory  of  rent.  Admitting  all  that  he 
asserts,  it  is  still  true  that  as  long  as  there  is  land  which 
yields  no  rent,  the  land  which  does  yield  rent,  does  so  in 
consequence  of  some  advantage  which  it  enjoys,  in  fertility 
*or  vicinity  to  markets,  over  the  other ;  and  the  measure  of 
its  advantage  is  also  the  measure  of  its  rent.  And  the 
cause  of  its  yielding  rent  is,  that  it  possesses  a  natural 
monopoly;  the  quantity  of  land,  as  favorably  circum- 
stanced as  itself,  not  being  sufficient  to  supply  the  market. 
These  propositions  constitute  the  theory  of  rent,  laid  down 
by  Ricardo;  and  if  they  are  true,  I  cannot  see  that  it 
signifies  much  whether  the  rent  which  the  land  yields  at 
the  j^esent  time,  is  greater  or  less  than  the  interest  of  the 
capital  which  has  been  laid  out  to  raise  its  value,  together 
with  the  interest  of  the  capital  which  has  been  laid  out  to 
lower  its  value.  This  seems  to  me  an  altogether  unim- 
portant question. 

Mr.  Carey's  objection,  however,  has  at  least  thought  and 
originality,  and  in  that  respect  differs  from  the  arguments 
commonly  met  with  against  the  theory  of  rent ;  a  theorem 
which  may  be  called  the  pons  {isinorum  of  political  econ- 
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omy,  for  there  are,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  few  perisons 
who  have  refused  their  assent  to'  it,  except  from  not  having 
thoroughly  understood  it.  The  loose  and  inaccurate  way 
in  which  it  is  often  apprehended  by  those  who  aflfect  to 
refute  it,  is  very  remarkable.  Many,  for  instance,  have 
imputed  absurdity  to  Mr.  Ricardo's  theory,  because  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  the  cultivation  of  inferior  land  is  the 
cause  of  rent  on  the  superior.  Mr.  Ricardo  does  not  say 
that  it  is  the  cultivation  of  inferior  land,  but  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  it,  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  superior  land 
to  feed  a  growing  population;  between  which  and  the 
proposition  imputed  to  him,  there  is  no  less  a  difference 
than  that  between  demand  and  supply.  Others  again 
allege  as  an  objection  against  Ricardo,  that  if  all  land  were 
of  equal  fertility,  it  might  still  yield  a  rent.  But  Ricardo 
says  precisely  the  same.  He  says  that  if  all  lands  were 
equally  fertile,  those  which  are  nearer  to  their  market  than 
others,  and  are  therefore  less  burdened  with  cost  of  car- 
riage, would  yield  a  rent  equivalent  to  this  advantage ;  and 
that  the  land  yielding  no  rent  would  then  be,  not  the  least 
fertile,  but  the  least  advantageously  situated,  which  the 
wants  of  the  community  required  to  be  brought  into  culti- 
vation. It  is  also  distinctly  a  portion  of  Ricardo's  doctrine, 
that,  even  apart  from  differences  of  situation,  the  land  of  a 
country  supposed  to  be  of  uniform  fertility  would,  all  of  it, 
on  a  certain  supposition,  pay  rent ;  namely,  if  the  demand 
of  the  community  required  that  it  should  all  be  cultivated, 
and  cultivated  beyond  the  point  at  which  a  further  appli- 
cation of  capital  begins  to  be  attended  with  a  smaller 
proportional  return.  It  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
whole  land  of  a  country  can  yield  a  rent  on  any  other 
supposition. 


^  6.     After  this  view  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  rent, 
let  us  turn  back  to  the  subject  of  profits,  and  bring  up  foi: 
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reconsideration  one  of  the  propositions  laid  down  in  the 
last  chapter.     We  there  stated,  that  the  advances  of  the 
capitalist,  or  in  other  words,  the  expenses  of  production, 
consist  solely  in  wages  of  labor ;  that  whatever  portion  of 
the  outlay  is  not  wages,  is  profit,  and  whatever  is  not  profit, 
is  wages.     Rent,  however,  being  an  element  which  it  is 
impossible  to  resolve  into  either  profits  or  wages,  we  were 
obliged,  for  the  moment,  to  assume  that  the  capitalist  is 
not  required  to  pay  rent — to  give  an  equivalent  for  the  use 
of  an  appropriated  natural  agent ;  and  I  undertook  to  show 
in  the  proper  place^  that  this  is  an  allowjJbJg^jsuppQaition, 
and  that  rent  does  not  really  form  any  part  of  the  expenses  [\   rt^^  ^ 
of  production,  or  of  the  advances  of  the  capitalist.     The     ^^^^ 
grounds  on  which  this  assertion  was  made,  are  now  appa-    ^^--^  -i 
rent.     It  is  true  that  all  tenant-farmers,  and  many  other  ^^</-»^^'' 
classes  of  producers,  pay  rent.     But  we  have  now  seen,     ^^^»''*^* 
that  whoever  cultivates  land,  paying  a  rent  for  it,  gets  in      *"     : 
return  for  his  rent  an  instrument  of  superior  power  to  other     tf.f^T^, 
instrmnents  of  the  same  kind  for  which  no  rent  is  paid. 
The  superiority  of  the  instrument  is  in  exact  proportion  to    . 
the  rent  paid  for  it.     If  a  few  persons  had  steam-engines  of     J    /^l. 
superior  power  to  all  others  in  existence,  but  limited  by     ,^  Vs 
physical  laws  to  a  number  short  of  the  demand,  the  rent    ^...v^r 
which  a  manufacturer  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  one  of    'i-^t  r 
these  steam-engines  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  ad- 
dition to  his  outlay,  because,  by  the  use  of  it,  he  would  save 
in  his  other  expenses  the  equivalent  of  what  it  cost  him ; 
without  it  he  could  not  do  the  same  quantity  of  work, 
unless  at  an  additional  expense  equal  to  the  rent.     The 
same  thing  is  true  of  land.     The  real  expenses  of  produc- 
tion  are  those  incurred  on  the  worst  land,  or  by  the  capital 
employed  in  the  least  favorable  circumstances.     This  land 
or  capital  pays,  as  we  have  seen,  no  rent.     Whoever  does 
pay  rent,  gets  back  its  full  value  in  extra  advantages,  and 
the  rent  which  he  pays  does  not  place  him  in  a  worse  posi- 
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tion  than,  but  only  in  the  same  position  as,  his  fellov- 
producer  who  pays  no  rent,  but  whose  instrument  is  one  of 
inferior  efficiency. 

We  have  now  completed  the  exposition  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  land,  labor,  and 
capital,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  discuss  those  laws  inde- 
pendently of  the  instrumentality  by  which  in  a  civilised 
society  the  distribution  is  effected — the  machinery  of  Ex- 
change and  Price.  The  more  complete  elucidation  and  final 
confirmation  of  the  laws  which  we  have  laid  down,  and  the 
deduction  of  their  most  important  consequences,  must  be 
preceded  by  an  explanation  of  the  nature  and  working  of 
that  machinery — a  subject  so  extensive  and  complicated  as 
to  require  a  separate  Book. 


BOOK  IIL 


EXCHANGE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

•  OF    VALUE. 

^  1.  The  subject  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter 
fills  so  important  and  conspicuous  a  position  in  political 
economy,  that  in  the  apprehension  of  some  thinkers  its 
boundaries  confoimd  themselves  with  those  of  the  science 
itself.  One  eminent  writer  has  proposed  as  a  name  for 
Political  Economy,  "  Catallactics,"  or  the  science  of  ex-  ^^^ 
changes ;  by  others  it  has  been  called  the  Science  of  Values.  ^  - 
If  these  denominations  had  appeared  to  me  logically  correct, 
I  must  have  placed  the  discussion  of  the  elementary  laws  of 
value  at  the  commencement  of  our  inquiry,  instead  of  post- 
poning it  to  the  Third  Part ;  and  the  possibility  of  so  long 
deferring  it  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof  that  this  view  of  th« 
nature  of  Political  Economy  is  too  confined.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  preceding  Books  we  have  not  escaped  the  necessity 
of  anticipating  some  small  portion  of  the  theory  of  Value, 
especially  as  to  the  value  of  labor  and  of  land.  It  is  never- 
theless evident,  that  of  the  two  great  departments  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  the  production  of  wealth  and  its  distribution,  s!^^ 
the  consideration  of  Value  has  to  do  with  the  latter  alone ;       ^ 
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^  y-^^  and  with  that,  only  so  far  as  competition,  and  not  usage  or 

custom,  is  the  distributing  agency.  The  conditions  and 
laws  of  Production  would  be  the  same  as  they  are,  if  the 
arrangements  of  society  did  not  depend  on  Exchange,  or 
did  not  admit  of  it.  Even  in  the  present  system  of  indus- 
trial life,  in  which  employments  are  minutely  subdivided, 
and  all  concerned  in  production  depend  for  their  remunera- 
tion on  the  price  of  a  particular  commodity,  exchange  is 
not  the  fundamental  law  of  the  distribution  of  the  produce, 
no  more  than  roads  and  carriages  are  the  essential  laws  of 
motion,  but  merely  a  part  of  the  machinery  for  effecting  it. 
To  confound  these  ideas,  seems  to  me  not  only  a  logical, 
but  a  practical  blunder.  It  is  a  case  of  the  error  too  com- 
mon in  political  economy,  of  not  distinguishing  between 
•  necessities  arising  from  laws  of  nature,  and  those  ^created 

by  social  arrangements ;  an  error,  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  at  all  times  producing  two  opposite  mischiefs ;  on  the 
one  hand,  causing  political  economists  to  class  the  merely 
temporary  truths  of  their  subject  among  its  permanent  and 
universal  laws ;  and  on  the  other,  leading  many  persons  to 
mistake  the  permanent  laws  of  Production  (such  as  those 
on  which  the  necessity  is  grounded  of  restraining  popula-r 
tion)  for  temporary  accidents,  arising  from  the  existing 
constitution  of  society — which  those  who  would  frame  a 
new  system  of  social  arrangements,  are  at  liberty  to  dis- 
regard. 

In  a  state  of  society,  however,  in  which  the  industrial 
system  is  entirely  founded  on  purchase  and  sale,  each  indi- 
vidual, for  the  most  part,  living  not  on  things  in  the 
production  of  which  he  himself  bears  a  part,  but  on  things 
obtained  by  a  double  exchange,  a  sale  followed  by  a  pur- 
chase, the  question  of  Value  is  fundamental.  Almost  every 
speculation  respecting  the  economical  interests  of  a  society 
thus  constituted,  implies  some  theory  of  Value  ;  the  smallest 
error  on  that  subject  infects  with  corresponding  error  all 
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our  other  conclusions ;  and  anything  vague  or  misty  in  our 
conception  of  it,  creates  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  every- 
thing else.  Happily,  there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  Value 
which  remains  for  the  present  or  any  future  writer  to  clear 
up ;  the  theory  of  the  subject  is  complete ;  the  only  diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome  is  that  of  so  stating  it  as  to  solve  by 
anticipation  the  chief  perplexities  which  occur  in  applying 
it ;  and  to  do  this,  some  minuteness  of  exposition,  and  con- 
siderable demands  on  the  patience  of  the  reader,  are  un- 
avoidable. He  will  be  amply  repaid,  however,  (if  a  stranger 
to  these  inquiries,)  by  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  a 
thorough  understanding  of  this  subject  will  enable  him 
to  fathom  most  of  the  remaining  questions  of  political 
economy. 

^  2.    We  must  begin  by  settling  our  phraseology.    Adam 
Smith,  in  a  passage  often  quoted,  has  touched  upon  the 
most  obvious  ambiguity  of  the  word  value  ;  which  in  one  V>-  "^ '    ^ 
of  its  senses,  signifies  usefulness,  in    another,    power    of  ^^v^i^K""'^ 
purchasing  ;  in  his  own  language,  value  in  use  and  value  in       j  \^^'^  "  '^ 
exchange.      But,  (as  Mr.  De  Quincey  has  remarked,)  in 
illustrating  this  double  meaning,  Adam   Smith  has  himself  (^  "^^^  ^ 
fallen  into  another  ambiguity.     Things  (he  says)^ivhich 
have  the  greatest  value  in  use  have  often  little  or  no  value 
in  exchange ;  which  is  true,  since  that  which  can  be  ob- 
tained without  labor  or  sacrifice  will  command  no  price, 
however  useful  or  needful  it  may  be.     But  he  proceeds  to 
add,  that  things  which  have  the  greatest  value  in  exchange, 
as  a  diamond  for  example,  may  have  little  or  no  value  in 
use.     This  is  employing  the  word  use,  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  political  economy  is  concerned  with  it,  but  in  that 
other  sense  in  which  use  is  opposed  to  pleasure.     Political 
economy  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  comparative  estimation 
of  different  uses  in  the  judgment  of  a  philosopher  or  of  a 
moralist.     The  use  of  a  thing,  in  politicdjeconomyjjneaag__ 
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-  •.-\^'"*  ?^  ^^1  its  ca||acity  to  satisfy  a  desire^r  serve  a  purpose.  Dia- 
SA']  *^  *^^\'*'  monds  have  this  capacity  in  a  high  degree,  and  unless  they 
-  ,t,v^J*^  ^  ^  had  it,  would  not  bear  any  price.     Value  in  use,  or  as  Mr. 

^.v^  j^  >De  Quincey  calls  it,  teleoloffic  value,  is  the  extreme  limit  of 
J"^  ^*^^t  value  in  exchange.  The  exchange  value  of  a  thing  may 
^  ^  ^^  Q^-""^  fall  short,  to  any  amount,  of  its  value  in  use ;  but  that  it 
^c^  can  never  exceed  the  value  in  use,  implies  a  contradictioo ; 

it  supposes  that  persons  will  give,  to  possess  a  thing,  more 
than  the  utmost. value  which  they  themselves  put  upon  it, 
as  a  means  of  gratifying  their  inclinations. 
j^^'        The  word  Value,  when   used   without  adjunct,  always 
^  ^0^  '*  means,  in  political  economy,  value  in  exchange  ;  or  as  it 

has  been  called  by  Adam  Smith  and  his  successors,  ex- 
changeable value,  a  phrase  which  no  amount  of  authority 
that  can  be  quoted  for  it  can  make  other  than  bad  English. 
Mr.  De  Quincey  substitutes  the  term  Exchange  Value, 
which  is  unexceptionable. 

Exchange  value  requires  to  be  distinguished  from  Price. 
The  words  Value  and  Price  were  used  as  synonymous  by 
the  early  political  economists,  and  are  not  always  discrimi- 
nated even  by  Ricardo.  But  the  most  accurate  modem 
writers,  to  avoid  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  two  good 
scientific  terms  on  a  single  idea,  have  employed  Price  to 
.^^k"  ^  express  the  value  of  a  thing  in  relation  to  money ;  the 
v-^  ■  ^%'^  '  quantity  of  money  for  which  it  will  exchange.      By  the 

Y*^2^  price  of  a  thing,  therefore,  we  shall  henceforth  understand 
its  value  in  money ;  by  the  value,  or  exchange  value  of  a 
thing,  its  general  power  of  purchasing ;  the  command 
which  its  possession  gives  over  piuchasable  conunodities 
in  general. 

^  3.  But  here  a  fresh  demand  for  explanation  presents 
itself  What  is  meant  by  command  over  commodities  in 
general  ?  The  same  thing  exchanges  for  a  great  quanuty 
of  some  commodities,  and  for  a  very  small  quantity  of 
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others.  A  suit  of  clothes  exchanges  for  a  great  quantity 
of  bread,  and  for  a  very  small  quantity  of  precious  stones. 
The  value  of  a  thing  in  exchange  for  some  commodities 
may  be  rising,  for  others  falling.  A  coat  may  exchange  for 
less  bread  this  year  than  last,  if  the  harvest  has  been  bad, 
but  for  more  glass  or  iron,  if  a  tax  has  been  taken  off  those 
commodities,  or  an  improvement  made  in  their  manufacture. 
Has  the  value  of  the  coat,  in  these  circumstances,  fallen  or 
risen?  It  is  impossible  to  say  ;  all  thatjcan  be  said  is,  that 
it  has  fallen  in  relation  to  one  thing,  and  risen  in  respect  to 
another.  But  there  is  another  case,  in  which  no  one  would 
have  any  hesitation  in  saying  what  sort  of  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  coat ;  namely,  if  the  cause 
in  which  the  disturbance  of  exchange  values  originated, 
was  something  directly  affecting  the  coat  itself,  and  not  the 
bread,  or  the  glass.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  an  inven- 
tion had  been  made  in  machinery,  by  which  broadcloth  )  ^ 
could  be  woven  at  half  the  former  cost.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  lower  the  value  of  a  coat,  and  if  lowered  by 
this  cause,  it  would  be  lowered  not  in  relation  to  bread 
only  or  to  glass  only,  but  to  all  purchasable  things,  except 
such  as  happened  to  be  affected  at  the  very  time  by  a  simi- 
lar depressing  cause.  We  should,  therefore,  say,  that  there 
had  been  a  fall  in  the  exchange  value  or  general  purchasing 
power  of  a  coat.  The  idea  of  general  exchange  value 
originates  in  the  fact,  that  there  really  are  causes  which 
tend  to  alter  the  value  of  a  thing  in  exchange  for  things 
generally,  that  is,  for  all  things  which  are  not  themselves 
acted  upon  by  causes  of  similar  tendency. 

In  considering  exchange  value  scientifically,  it  is  ex- 
pedient  to   abstract  from  all  causes  except   those   which W 
originate    in    the    very  commodity  under  consideration.  J 
Those  which  originate  in  the   commodities   with   which 
we  compare  it,  a^ect  its  value  in  relation  to  these  com- 
modities;  but  those  which  originate   in  itself,  affect   its 
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value  in  relation  to  all  commodities.  In  order  the  more 
completely  to  confine  our  attention  to  these  last,  it  is  con- 
venient to  assume  that  all  commodities  but  the  one  in 
question  remain  invariable  in  their  relative  value.  When 
we  are  considering  the  causes  which  raise  or  lower  the 
value  of  corn,  we  suppose  that  woollens,  silks,  cutlery, 
sugar,  timber,  &c.,  while  varying  in  their  power  of  pur- 
chasing corn,  remain  constant  in  the  proportions  in  which 
they  exchange  foi^  one  another.  On  this  assumption,  any 
one  of  them  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  all  the 
rest ;  since  in  whatever  manner  corn  varies  in  value  with 
respect  to  any  one  conmiodity,  it  varies  in  the  same  manner 
and  degree  with  respect  to  every  other ;  and  the  upward 
or  downward  movement  of  its  value  estimated  in  some  one 
thing,  is  all  that  needs  be  considered.  Its  money  value, 
therefore,  or  price,  will  represent  as  well  as  anything  else 
its  general  exchange  value,  or  purchasing  power ;  and  from 
an  obvious  convenience,  will  often  be  employed  by  us  in 
that  representative  character ;  with  the  proviso  that  money 
itself  do  not  vary  in  its  general  purchasing  power,  but  that 
the  prices  of  all  things,  other  than  that  which  we  happen  to 
be  considering,  remain  unaltered. 

^  4.     The  distinction  between  Value  and  Price,  as  we 
'  ^  have  now  defined  them,  is  so  obvious,  as  scarcely  to  seem 

^   -[^r  in  need  of  any  illustration.     But  in  political  economy  the 

greatest  errors  arise  from  overlooking  the  most  obvious 
truths.  Simple  as  this  distinction  is,  it  has  consequences 
with  which  a  reader  unacquainted  with  the  subject  would 
do  well  to  begin  early  by  making  himself  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar. The  following  is  one  of  the  principal.  There  is_ 
such^a  thing  as  a  general  rise  of  pricey.  All  commodities 
naay  rise  in  their  money  price.  But  there  cannot  be  a 
general  rise  of  values.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A 
can  only  rise  in  value  by  exchanging  for  a  greater  quantity 
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of  B  and  C ;  in  which  case  these  must  exchange  for  a 
smaller  quantity  of  A.  All  things  cannot  rise  relatively  to 
one  another.  If  one  half  of  the  commodities  in  the  market 
rise  in  exchange  .value,  the  very  terms  imply  a  fall  of  the 
other  half  J  and  reciprocally,  the  fall  implies  a  rise.  Things 
which  are  exchanged  for  one  another  can  no  more  all  fallj 
or  all  rise,  than  a  dozen  runners  can  each  outrun  all  the 
rest,  or  a  hundred  trees  all  overtop  one  another.  Simple 
as  this  truth  is,  we  shall  presently  see  that  it  is  lost  sight  of, 
in  some  of  the  most  accredited  doctrines  both  of  theorists 
and  of  what  are  called  practical  men.  And  as  a  first  speci- 
men, we  may  instance  the  great  importance  attached  in  the 
imagination  of  most  people  to  a  rise  or  fall  of  general 
pices.  Because  when  the  price  of  any  one  commodity^ 
rises,  the  circumstance  usually  indicates  a  rise  of  its  value, 
people  have  an  indistinct  feeling  when  all  prices  rise,  as  if 
all  things  simultaneously  had  risen  in  value,  and  all  the 
possessors  had  become  enriched.  That  the  money  prices ' 
of  all  things  should  rise  or  fall,  provided  they  all  rise  or 
fall  equally,  is  in  itself,  and  apart  from  existing  contracts, 
of  no  consequence.  JLt  affects  nobody's  wages,  profits,  Qt 
rent.  Every  one  gets  more  money  in  the  one  case,  and 
less  in  the  other ;  but,  of  all  that  is  to  be  bought  with 
money,  they  get  neither  more  nor  less  than  before.  It 
makes  no  other  difierence  than  that  of  using  more  or  fewer 
counters  to  reckon  by.  The  only  thing  which  in  this  case 
is  really  altered  in  value^  is  money;  and  the  only  persons 
who  either  gain  or  lose  are  the  holders  of  money,  or  those 
who  have  to  receive  or  to  pay  fixed  sums  of  it.  There  is 
a  difierence  to  annuitants  and  to  creditors  the  one  way, 
and  to  those  who  are  burdened  with  annuities,  or  with 
debts,  the  contrary  way.  There  is  a  disturbance,  in  short, 
of  fixed  money  contracts;  and  this  is  an  evil,  whether  it 
takes  place  in.  the  debtor's  favor  or  in  the  creditor's.  But 
as  to  future  transactions  there  is  no  difierence  to  any  one. 
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"^    ^  J^^    tt    Let  it,  therefore,  be  remembered  (and  occasions  will  often 

^    '   .^'^"'^  arise  for  calling  it  to  mind)  that  a  general  rise  or  a  general 

^  falljDf  <v^ues)i§;  a  contradiction  ;  and  that  a  general  rise  or 

y^  .ji^  f  a  general  fall  of  prices  is  merely  tantamount  to  an  alteration 

^  ^    .  ^  'in  the  value  of  money,  and  is  a  matter  of  complete  indif- 

"^  ^j-;..  4  *^  ference,  save  in  so  far  as  it  affects  existing  contracts  for 

*^  j^^  "{  receiving  and  paying  fixed  pecuniary  amounts. 

^  6.     Before  commencing  the  inquiry  into  the  laws  of 
value  and  price,  I  have  one  further  observation  to  make.    I 
must  give  warning,  once  for  all,  that  the  cases  I  contemplate 
are  those  in  which  values  and  prices  are  determined  by 
j^^  >  '-'^'^         competition  alone.     In  so  far  only  as  they  are  thus  deter- 
.^t  ♦"  "^  mined,  can  they  be  reduced  to  any  assignable  law.     The 

buyers  must  be  supposed  as  studious  to  buy  cheap,  as  the 
sellers  to  sell  dear.  The  values  and  prices,  therefore,  to 
which  our  conclusions  apply,  are  mercantile  values  and 
prices  ;  such  prices  as  are  quoted  in  price  currents ;  prices 
in  the  wholesale  markets,  in  which  buying  as  well  as  selling 
is  a  matter  of  business ;  in  which  the  buyers  take  pains  to 
know,  and  generally  do  know,  the  lowest  price  at  which 
an  article  of  a  given  ({uality  can  be  obtained  ;  and  in  which, 
therefore,  the  axiom  is  true,  that  there  cannot  be,  for  the 
same  article,  of  the  same  quality,  two  prices  in  the  same 
market.  Our  propositions  will  be  true  in  a  much  more 
qualified  sense,  of  retail  prices ;  the  prices  paid  in  shops, 
for  articles  of  personal  consumption.  For  such  things  there 
often  are  not  merely  two,  but  many  prices  in  different 
shops,  or  even  in  the  same  shop;  habit  and  accident  having 
as  much  to  do  in  the  matter  as  general  causes.  Purchases 
for  private  use,  even  by  people  in  business,  are  not  always 
made  on  business  principles  ;  the  feelings  which  come  into 
play  in  the  operation  of  getting  and  in  that  of  spending 
their  income,  are  often  extremely  different.  Either  from 
indolence,  or  insouciance,  or  because  people  think  it  fine 
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to  pay  and  ask  no  questions,  three  fourths  of  those  who 
can  afford  it,  give  much  higher  prices  than  necessary  for  the 
things  they  consume;  while  the  poor  often  do  the  same 
from  ignorance  and  defect  of  judgment,  Want  of  time  for 
searching  and  making  inquiry,  and  not  unfrequei^ly  from 
coercion,  open  or  disguised.  For  these  reasons,  retail 
prices  do  not  follow,  with  all  the  regularity  which  might 
be  expected,  the  action  of  the  causes  which  determine 
wholesale  prices.  The  influence  of  those  causes  is  ulti- 
mately felt  in  the  retail  markets,  as  is  the  real  source  of 
such  variations  in  retail  prices  as  are  of  a  general  or  perma- 
nent character.  But  there  is  no  regular  or  exact  corre- 
spondence. Shoes  of  equally  good  quality  are  sold  in 
different  shops  at  prices  which  differ  considerably ;  and  the 
price  of  leather  may  fall  without  causing  the  richer  class 
of  buyers  to  pay  less  for  shoes.  Nevertheless,  shoes  do 
sometimes  fall  in  price ;  and  when  they  do,  the  cause  is 
always  some  such  general  circumstance  as  the  cheapening 
of  leather ;  and  when  leather  is  cheapened,  even  if  no 
difference  shows  itself  in  shops  frequented  by  rich  people, 
the  artisan  and  the  laborer  generally  get  their  shoes  cheapo, 
and  there  is  a  visible  diminution  in  the  contract  prices  at 
which  shoes  are  delivered  for  the  supply  of  a  workhouse 
or  of  a  regiment.  In  all  reasoning  about  prices,  the  proviso 
must  be  understood,  ''  supposing  all  parties  to  take  care  of 
their  own  interest."  Inattention  to  these  distinctions  has 
led  to  improper  applications  of  the  abstract  princijdes  of 
political  economy,  and  still  oftener  to  an  undue  discrediting 
•of  those  principles  through  their  being  compared  with  a 
different  sort  of  facts  from  those  which  they  contemplate, 
or  which  can  fairly  be  expected  to  accord  with  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  DBMAND  AND  SUPPLY,  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  TALUS. 

1  \  .>s  t  -^ 

*  "^       (vW>  ^  !•     That  a  thing  may  have  any  value  in  exchange, 

V^'  two  conditions  are  necessary.      It  must  be  of  some  use; 

^x;l\^^^^  .  >^      that  is,  (as  already  explained,)  it  must  conduce  to  some  pu^ 

^^^  '  pose,  satisfy  some  desire.     No  one  will  pay  a  price,  or  part 

with  any  thing  which  serves  some  of  his  purposes,  to  obtain 

[m^  -"       »  thing  which  serves  none  of  them.     But,  secondly,  the 

^*"^^"     ^^\        thing  must  not  only  have  some  utility,  there  must  also  be 
•    *^\  V^  ^    some  difficulty  in  its  attainment.     "  Any  article  whatever," 

^    ■  6ays  Mr.  De  Quincey,*  "  to  obtain  that  artificial   sort  of 

value  which  is  meant  by  exchange  value,  must  begin  hj 
offering  itself  as  a  means  to  some  desirable  purpose ;  and 
secondly,  even  though  possessing  incontestably  this  prelim- 
inary advantage,  it  will  never  ascend  to  an  exchange  value 
in  cases  where  it  can  be  obtained  gratuitously  and  without 
effort ;  of  which  last  terms  both  are  necessary  as  limitations. 
For  often  it  will  happen  that  some  desirable  object  may  be 
obtained  gratuitously;  stoop,  and  you  gather  it  at  your 
feet ;  but  still,  because  the  continued  iteratiotn  of  this  stoop- 
ing exacts  a  laborious  effort,  very  soon  it  is  found,  that  to 
gather  for  yourself  virtually  is  not  gratuitous.  In  the  vast 
forests  of  the  Canadas,  at  intervals,  wild  strawberries  may 
be  gratuitously  gathered  by  shiploads;  yet  such  is  the 
exhaustion  of  a  stooping  postiu-e,  and  of  a  labor  so  monoto- 
nous, that  everybody  is  soon  glad  to  resign  the  service  into 
mercenary  hands.*' 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter,  the  utility  of  a 

;  X    •  "    '        thing  in  the  estimation  of  the   purchaser,  is  the  extreme 


*  Logic  of  Political  Economy,  p.  13. 
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limit  of  its  exchange  value ;  higher  the  value  cannot  ascend ; 
peculiar  circumstances  are  required  to  raise  it  so  high. 
This  topic  is  happily  illustrated  by  Mr.  De  Quincey.  "  Walk 
into  almost  any  possible  shop,  buy  the  first  article  you  see ; 
what  will  determine  its  price  ?  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred,  simply  the  element  D — diflBiculty  of  attainment. 
The  other  element,  U,  or  intrinsic  utility,  will  be  perfectly 
inoperative.  Let  the  thing  (measured  by  its  uses)  be,  for 
your  purposes,  worth  ten  guineas,  so  that  you  would  rather 
give  ten  guineas  thaa  lose  it ;  yet,  if  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
ducing it  be  only  worth  one  guinea,  one  guinea  is  the  price 
which  it  will  bear.  But  still  not  the  less,  though  U  is  inop- 
erative, can  U  be  supposed  absent  ?  By  no  possibility  ;  for, 
if  it  had  been  absent,  assuredlyiyou  would  not  have  bought 
the  article  even  at  the  lowest  price.  U  acts  upon  y<m, 
though  it  does  not  act  upon  the  price.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  hundredth  case,  we  will  suppose  the  circumstances 
reversed ;  you  are  on  Lake  Superior  in  a  steamboat,  mak- 
ing your  way  to  an  unsettled  region  eight  hundred  miles 
a-head  of  civilization,  and  consciously  with  no  chance  at 
all  of  purchasing  any  luxury  whatsoever,  little  luxury  or  big 
luxury,  for  the  space  of  ten  years  to  come.  One  fellow- 
passenger,  whom  you  will  part  with  before  sunset,  has  a 
powerful  musical  snuff  box ;  knowing  by  experience  the 
power  of  such  a  toy  over  your  own  feelings,  the  magic 
with  which  at  times  it  lulls  your  agitations  of  mind,  you 
are  vehemently  desirous  to  purchase  it.  In  the  hour  of 
leaving  London,  you  had  forgot  to  do  so ;  here  is  a  final 
chance.  But  the  owner,  aware  of  your  situation  not  less  \wv^^ 
than  yourself,  is  determined  to  operate  by  a  strain  pushed  to 
the  very  uttermost  upon  U,  upon  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
article  in  your  individual  estimate  for  your  individual  pur- 
poses. He  will  not  hear  of  D  as  any  controlling  power  or 
mitigating  agency  in  the  case ;  and  finally,  although  at  six 
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guineas  a-piece  in  London  or  Paris  you  might  have  loaded  a 
wagon  with  such  boxes,  you  pay  sixty  rather  than  lose  it 
when  the  last  knell  of  the  clock  has  sounded,  which  sum- 
mons you  to  buy  now  or  to  forfeit  forever.  Here,  as  before, 
only  one  element  is  operative ;  before  it  was  D,  now  it  is 
U.  But  after  all,  D  was  not  absent,  though  inoperative. 
The  inertness  of  D  allowed  U  to  put  forth  its  total  effect 
The  practical  compression  of  D  being  withdrawn,  U  s^xings 
up  like  water  in  a  pump,  when  released  from  the  pressure 
of  air.  Yet  still  that  D  was  present  to  your  thoughts, 
though  the  price  was  otherwise  regulated,  is  evident ;  both 
because  U  and  D  must  coexist  in  order  to  found  any 
case  of  exchange  value  whatever,  and  because  undeniably 
you  take  into  very  particular  consideration  this  D,  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  attainment  (which  here  is  the  greatest 
possible,*viz.,  an  impossibility)  before  you  consent  to  have 
the  price  racked  up  to  U.  The  special  D  has  vanished ;  but 
it  is  replaced  in  your  thoughts  by  an  unlimited  D.  Undoubt- 
edly you  have  submitted  to  U  in  extremity  as  the  regulat- 
ing force  of  the  price ;  but  [it  was  under  a  sense  of  IKs 
latent  presence.  Yet  D  is  so  far  from  exerting  any  positive 
force,  that  the  retirement  of  D  from  all  agency  whatever 
on  the  price — this  it  is  which  creates  as  it  were  a  perfect 
vacuum,  and  through  that  vacuum  U  rushes  up  to  its  high- 
est and  ultimate  gradation." 

This  case,  in  which  the  value  is  wholly  regulated  by  the 
necessities  or  desires  of  the  purchaser,  is  the  case  of  strict 
and  absolute  monopoly ;  in  which,  the  article  desired  being 
only  attainable  from  one  person,  he  can  exact  any  equiva- 
lent, short  of  the  point  at  which  no  purchaser  could  be 
found.  But  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence,  even  of  com- 
plete monopoly,  that  the  value  should  be  forced  up  to  this 
ultimate  limit ;  as  will  be#  seen  when  we  have  considered 
the  law  of  value  in  so  far  as  depending  on  the  other  ele- 
ment, difficulty  of  attainment. 
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^  2.     The  difficulty   of  attainment   which   determines      .  ^  ^vi   o 
Talue,  is  not  always  the  same  kind  of  difficulty.     It  some-  r . 

times  consists   in  an   absolute   limitation   of  the   supply.  • 

There  are  things  which  it  is  physically  impossible  to  '"  ^  .  ^^. 
increase  the  quantity,  beyond  certain  narrow  limits.  Such 
are  those  wines  which  can  be  grown  only  in  peculiar  cir-  ^  ^*  ^^  ? 
cumstances  of  soil,  climate,  and  exposure.  Such  also  are 
ancient  sculptures  ;  pictures  by  the  old  masters ;  rare  books 
or  coins,  or  other  articles  of  antiquarian  curiosity.  Among 
soch  may  also  be  reckoned  houses  and  building-ground,  in 
a  town  of  definite  extent,  (such  as  Venice,  or  any  fortified 
town  where  fortifications  are  necessary  to  security;)  the 
most  desirable  sites  in  any  town  whatever ;  houses  and 
parks  peculiarly  favored  by  natural  beauty,  in  places  where 
that  advantage  is  uncommon.  Potejitially^^ll_Jflud.  what- 
ever is  a  commodity  of  this  class,  and  might  be  practically 
iOy  in  countries  fully  occupied  and  cultivated.  ^v  II^ 

But  there  is  another  category,  (embracing  the  majority  of  ^  i^ 
all  things  that  are  bought  and  sold,)  in  which  the  obstacle 
to  attainment  consists  only  in  the  labor  and  expense  requi- 
nte  to  produce  the  commodity.  Without  a  certain  labor 
and  expense  it  caimot  be  had ;  but  when  any  one  is  willing 
to  incur  this,  there  needs  be  no  limit  to  the  multiplication 
of  the  product.  If  there  were  laborers  enough  and  machin- 
ery enough,  cottons,  woollens,  or  linens  might  be  produced 
by  thousands  of  yards  for  every  single  yard  now  manufac- 
tured. There  would  be  a  point,  no  doubt,  where  further 
increase  would  be  stopped  by  the  incapacity  of  the  earth  to 
afford  more  of  the  material.  But  there  is  no  need,  for  any 
purpose  of  political  economy,  to  contemplate  a  time  when 
this  ideal  limit  could  become  a  practical  one. 

There  is  a  third  case,  intermediate  between  the  two  pre- 
ceding, and  rather  more  complex,  which  1  shall  at  present 
merely  indicate,  but  the  importance  of  which  in  political        «     ^ 
economy  is  extremely  great.     There  are  commodities  which 
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can  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent  by  labor  and  ex- 
penditiire,  but  not  by  a  fixed  amount  of  labor  and  expendi- 
ture. Only  a  limited  quantity  can  be  produced  at  a  given 
cost ;  if  more  is  wanted,  it  must  be  produced  at  a  greats 
cost.     To  this  class,  as  has  been  often  repeated,  agricul- 

tUtal  produce^beiongS,    and    g#*n^ra11y  nil  th^  n1/^i>  prrw^ii#v>  of 

th§  earth ;  and  this  peculiarity  is  a  source  of  very  important 
consequences ;  one  of  which  is  the  necessity  of  a  limit  to 
population ;  and  another,  the  payment  of  rent. 

^  3.  These  being  the  three  classes,  in  one  or  other  of 
which  all  things  that  are  bought  and  sold  must  take  their 
place,  we  shall  consider  them  in  their  order.  And  first,  of 
things  absolutely  limited  in  quantity,  such  as  ancient  sculp- 
tures or  pictures. 

Of  such  things  it  is  commonly  said,  that  their  value 
depends  upon  their  scarcity ;  but  the  expression  is  not  suffi- 
ciently definite  to  serve  our  pmrpose.  Others  say,  with 
somewhat  greater  precision,  that  the  value  depends  on  the 
demand  and  the  supply.  But  even  this  statement  requires 
much  explanation,  to  make  it  a  clear  exponent  of  the  relar 
tion  between  the  value  of  a  thing,  and  the  causes  of  which 
that  value  is  an  efiect. 

The  supply  of  a  commodity  is  an  intelligible  expression; 
it  means  the  quantity  offered  for  sale ;  the  quantity  that  is 
to  be  had,  at  a  given  time  and  place,  by  those  who  wish  to 
purchase  it.  But  what  is  meant  by  the  demand  ?  Not  the 
mere  desire  for  the  commodity.  A  beggar  may  desire  a 
pine-apple  ;  but  his  desire,  however  great,  will  have  no 
influence  on  the  price.  Writers  have  therefore  given  a 
more  limited  sense  to  demand,  and  have  defined  it,  the  wish 
to  possess,  combined  with  the  power  of  purchasing.  To 
distinguish  demand  in  this  technical  sense,  from  the  demand 
which  is  synonymous  with  desire,  they  call  the  former 
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effj^tuoLdemoiid/^    After   this  explanation,  it  is  usually 
supposed  that  there  remains  no  further  difficulty,  and  that  i  ^^ 

the   value  depends  upon  the  ratio  between  the  effectual     ^^"^    v*-*"^' 
demand,  as  thus  defined,  and  the  supply.  ''^        ,  J-*^ 

These  phrases,  however,  fail  to  satisfy  any  one  who  ^  ^{^  's-il*^*) 
requires  clear  ideas,  and  a  perfectly  precise  expression  of 
them.  Some  confusion  must  always  attach  to  a  phrase  so 
inappropriate  as  that  of  a  ratio  between  two  things  not  of 
the  same  denomination.  What  ratio  can  there  be  between 
a  quantity  and  a  desire,  or  even  a  desire  combined  with  a 
power  ?     A  ratio  between^demand  and  supply  is  only  intel-  i  ■     _ 

ligiblq  if  by  demand  we  mean  the  quantity  demanded,  and  .  ^t.  J  -i 

if  the  ratio  intended  is  that  between  the  quantity  demanded  ^      n  ^  t> 

and  the  quantity  supplied.  But  again,  the  quantity  de-  ^^^ 
manded  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  even  at  the  same  time  and 
place;  it  varies  according  to  the  value;  if  the  thing  is 
cheap,  there  is  usually  a  demand  for  more  of  it  than  when 
it  is  dear.  The  demand,  therefore,  partly  depends  on  the 
value.  But  it  was  before  laid  down,  that  the  value  depends 
on  the  demand.     From  this  contradiction  how  shall  we  :    uJu^ 

extricate  ourselves?     How  solve  the  paradox,  of  two  things,         xjiX^  ^'^■^ 
each  depending  upon  the  other  ? 

Although  the  solution  of  these  difficulties  is  obvious 
enough,  the  difficulties  themselves  are  not  fanciful ;  and  I 
bring  them  forward  thus  prominently,  because  I  am  certain 
that  they  obscurely  haunt  every  inquirer  into  the  subject, 
who  has  not  openly  faced  and  distinctly  realized  them. 
Undoubtedly  the  true  solution  must  have  been  frequently 
given,  although  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  one  who  had 
given  it  before  myself,  except  the  eminently  clear  thinker 

*  Adam  Smith,  who  introduced  the  expression  **  effectual  demand,"  em- 
ployed  it  to  denote  the  demand  of  those  who  are  wiUing  and  able  to  give 
finr  the  commodity  what  he  calls  its  natural  price,  that  is,  the  price  which 
wiU  enable  it  to  be  permanently  produced  and  brought  to  market. — See  his 
chapter  on  Natural  and  Market  Price,  book  i.  ch.  7. 
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and  skilful  expositor,  J.  B.  Say.  I  should  have  imagined, 
however,  that  it  must  be  familiar  to  all  political  economists, 
if  the  writings  of  several  did  not  give  evidence  of  some 
want  of  clearness  on  the  point,  and  if  the  instance  of  Mr. 
De  Quincey  did  not  prove  that  the  complete  non-recogni- 
tion and  implied  denial  of  it  are  compatible  with  great 
intellectual  ingenuity,  and  close  intimacy  with  the  subject- 
matter. 

^  4.  Meaning,  by  the  word  demand,  the  quantity  de- 
manded, and  remembering  that  this  is  not  a  fixed  quantity, 
but  in  general  varies  according  to  the  value,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  demand  at  some  particular  time  exceeds  the  supply, 
that  is,  there  are  persons  ready  to  buy,  at  the  market  value, 
a  greater  quantity  than  is  offered  for  sale.  Competition 
takes  place  on  the  side  of  the  buyers,  and  the  value  rises ; 
but  how  much?  In  the  ratio  (some  may  suppose)  of  the 
deficiency ;  if  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  by  one  third, 
the  value  rises  one  third.  By  no  means;  for  when  the 
value  has  risen  one  third,  the  demand  may  still  exceed  the 
supply ;  there  may,  even  at  that  higher  value,  be  a  greater 
quantity  wanted  than  is  to  be  had ;  and  the  competition  of 
buyers  may  still  continue.  If  the  article  is  a  necessary  of 
life,  which,  rather  than  resign,  people  are  willing  to  pay  for 
at  any  price,  a  deficiency  of  one  third  may  raise  the  price  to 
double,  triple,  or  quadruple.*  Or  on  the  contrary,  the  com- 
petition may  cease  before  the  value  has  risen  in  even  the 
proportion  of  the  deficiency.     A  rise,  short  of  one  third  ^ 

♦  "The  price  of  corn  in  this  country  has  risen  from  100  to  200  per  cent, 
and  upwards,  when  the  utmost  computed  deficiency  of  the  crops  has  not 
been  more  than  between  one  sixth  and  one  third  below  an  average,  and 
when  that  deficiency  has  been  relieved  by  foreign  supplies.  If  there  should 
be  a  deficiency  of  the  crops  amounting  to  one  third,  without  any  surplus 
from  a  former  year,  and  without  any  chance  of  relief  by  importation,  the 
price  might  rise  five,  six  or  even  ten-fold." — Tooke's  History  of  Pricet,  voL 
i.  pp.  13 — 6. 
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may  place  the  article  beyond  the  means,  or  beyond  the  in* 
clinations,  of  purchasers,  to  the  full  amount.  At  what  point, 
then,  will  the  rise  be  arrested  ?  At  the  j)oint,  whatever  it 
be,  which  equalizes  the  demand  and  the  supply;  at  the 
price  which  cuts  oflf  the  extra  third  from  the  demand,  or 
brings  forward  additional  sellers  sufficient  to  supply_.it. 
When,  in  either  of  these  ways,  or  by  a  combination  of  both, 
the  demand  becomes  equal  and  no  more  than  equal  to  the 
supply,  the  rise  of  value  will  stop. 

The  converse  case  is  equally  simple.  Instead  of  a  demand 
beyond  the  supply,  let  us  suppose  a  supply  exceeding  the 
demand.  The  competition  will  now  be  on  the  side  of  the 
sellers;  the  extra  quantity  can  only  find  a  market,  by 
calling  forth  an  additional  demand  equal  to  itself.  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  cheapness ;  the  value  falls,  and 
brings  the  article  within  the  reach  of  more  numerous  con- 
sumers, or  induces  those  who  were  already  consumers  to 
make  increased  purchases.  The  fall  of  value  required  to 
reestablish  equality,  is  dififerent  in  different  cases.  The 
kinds  of  things  in  which  it  is  commonly  greatest,  are  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  scale ;  absolute  necessaries,  or  those 
peculiar  luxuries,  the  taste  for  which  is  confined  to  a  small 
class.  In  the  case  of  food,  as  those  who  have  already 
enough  do  not  require  more  on  account  of  its  cheapness, 
but  rather  expend  in  other  things  what  they  save  in  food, 
the  increased  consumption  occasioned  by  cheapness  carries 
off,  as  experience  shows,  a  very  small  part  of  the  extra  sup- 
ply caused  by  a  good  harvest  ;*  and  the  fall  is  practically 
arrested  only  when  the  farmers  withdraw  their  corn,  and 
hold  it  back  in  hopes  of  a  higher  price ;  or  by  the  opera- 
tions of  speculators  who  buy  corn  when  it  is  cheap,  and 
store  it  up  to  be  brought  forth  when  more  urgently  wanted. 
Whether  the  demand  and  supply  are  equalized  by  an  in- 

*  See  Tooke,  and  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  in  1821. 
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creased  demand,  the  result  of  cheapness,  or  by  withdrawing 
a  part  of  the  supply,  equalized  they  are  in  either  case. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  idea  of  a  reUto^  as  between  demand 

and  supply,  is  out  of  place^  and  has  no  gpncern  in  the  mat- 

*"  ter  ;  the  proper  mathematical  analogy  is  that  of  an  equatum, 

\  Demand  and  supply^  the  quantity  demanded  and  the  quaii- 

\    tity  supplied,  will  be  made  equal.     If  unequal  at  any  mo- 

^   ment,  competition  equalizes  them,  and  the  manner  in  which 

<^  this  is  done  is  by  an  adjustment  of  the  value.     If  the  de- 

^       ^    mand  increases,  the  value  rises ;  if  the  demand  diminishes, 

\  J^  1   ^^^  value  falls :    again,  if  the  supply  falls  off,  the  value 

>\  '^  V-    ,  rises ;  and  falls,  if  the  supply  is  increased.    The  rise  <wr  the 

fall  continues  until  the  demand  and  supply  are  again  equal 

to  one  another;  and  the  value  which  a  commodity  will 

bring  in  any  market,  is  no  other  than  the  value  which,  in 

^  that  market,  gives  a  demand  just  sufficient  to  carry  off  the 

existing  or  expected  supply. 

This^  then^is  the  Law  of^  Yalue,  with  respect  to  all  com- 
modities not  susceptible  of  being  multiplied  at  {deasure. 
Such  conunodities,  no  doubtj  are  exceptions.  There  is  ano- 
ther law  for  that  much  larger  class  of  things,  which  admit 
of  indefinite  multiplication.  But  it  is  not  the  less  neces- 
sary to  conceive  distinctly  and  grasp  firmly  the  theory  of 
this  exceptional  case.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  of  great  assistance  in  rendering  the  more  common  case 
intelligible.  And  in  the  next  place,  the  principle  of  the 
exception  stretches  wider,  and  embraces  more  cases,  than 
might  at  first  be  supposed. 

^  5.  There  are  but  few  commodities  which  are  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  limited  in  supply.  But  any  commo- 
dity whatever  may  be  artificially  so.  Any  commodity  may 
be  the  subject  of  a  monopoly ;  like  tea,  in  this  country,  up 
to  1834 ;  tobacco  in  France,  salt  and  opiiun  in  British  In- 
^dia,  at  present.     The  price  of  a  monopolized  conunodity  is 
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commonly  supposed  to  be  arbitrary ;  depending  on  the  will 
of  the  monopolist,  and  limited  only  (as  in  Mr.  De  Q,uincey's 
case  of  the  musical  box  in  the  wilds  of  America)  by  the 
buyer's  extreme   estimate  of  its   worth  to  himself.    This 

is  in  one  sense  true,  but  forms  no  exception,  nevertheless, iv^ 

to  the  dependence  of  the  value  on  supply  and  demand.  ^  < 
The  monopolist  can  fix  the  value  as  high  as  he  pleases, 
short  of  what  the  consumer  either  could  not  or  would 
not  pay ;  but  he  can  only  do  so  by  limiting  the  supply. 
The  Dutch  East  India  Company  obtained  a  monopoly  price 
for  the  produce  of  the  Spice  Islands ;  but  to  do  so  they  were 
obliged,  in  good  seasons,  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  crop. 
Had  they  persisted  in  selling  all  that  they  produced,  they 
must  have  forced  a  market  by  reducing  the  price,  so  low, 
perhaps,  that  they  would  have  received  for  the  larger  quan- 
tity a  less  total  return  than  for  the  smaller ;  at  least  they 
showed  that  such  was  their  opinion  by  destroying  the  sur- 
plus. Even  on  Lake  Superior,  Mr.  De  Quincey's  huckster 
could  not  have  sold  his  box  for  sixty  guineas,  if  he  had 
possessed  two  musical  boxes  and  desired  to  sell  them  both. 
Supposing  the  cost  price  of  each  to  be  six  guineas,  he 
would  have  taken  seventy  for  the  two  in  preference  to  sixty 
for  one ;  that  is,  although  his  monopoly  was  the  closest 
possible,  he  would  have  sold  the  boxes  at  thirty-five  guineas 
each,  notwithstanding  that  sixty  was  not  beyond  the  buy- 
er's estimate  of  the  article  for  his  purposes.  Monopoly! 
value,  therefore,  does  not  depend  on  any  peculiar  principle, 
but  is  a  mere  variety  of  the  ordinary  case  of  demand  and 
supply. 

Again,  although  there  are  few  commodities  which  are  at 
all  times  and  forever  unsusceptible  of  increase  of  supply, 
any  commodity  whatever  may  be  temporarily  so,  and  with 
some  commodities  this  is  habitually  the  case.  Agricultural 
produce,  for  example,  cannot  be  increased  in  quantity  before 
the  next  harvest ;  the  quantity  of  corn  already  existing  in 
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the  world,  is  all  that  can  be  had  for  sometimes  a  year  to 
come.  During  that  interval,  com  is  practically  assimilated 
to  things  of  which  the  quantity  cannot  be  increased.  In 
the  case  of  most  commodities,  it  requires  a  certain  time  to 
increase  their  quantity ;  and  if  the  demand  increases,  then 
until  a  corresponding  supply  can  be  brought  forward,  that  is, 
until  the  supply  can  accommodate  itself  to  the  demand,  the 
value  will  so  rise  as  to  accommodate  the  demand  to  the 
supply. 

There  is  another  case,  the  exact  converse  of  this.  There 
are  some  articles  of  which  the  supply  may  be  indefinitely 
increased,  but  cannot  be  rapidly  diminished.  There  are 
things  so  durable  that  the  quantity  in  existence  is  at  all 
times  very  great  in  comparison  with  the  annual  produce. 
Gold,  and  the  more  durable  metals,  are  things  of  this  sort ; 
and  also  houses.  The  supply  of  such  things  might  of 
course  be  at  once  diminished  by  destroying  them ;  but  to 
do  this  could  only  be  the  interest  of  the  possessor  if  he  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  article,  and  could  repay  himself  for  the 
destruction  of  a  part  by  the  increased  value  of  the  remain- 
der. The  value,  therefore,  of  such  things  may  continue 
for  a  long  time  so  low,  either  from  excess  of  supply  or  fall- 
ing off  in  the  demand,  as  to  put  a  complete  stop  to  fiuther 
production  ;  the  diminution  of  supply  by  wearing  out  being 
so  slow  a  process,  that  a  long  time  is  requisite,  even  under 
a  total  susjxinsion  of  production,  to  restore  the  original 
value.  During  that  interval,  the  value  will  be  regulated 
solely  by  supply  and  demand,  and  will  rise  very  gradually 
as  the  existing  stock  wears  out,  until  there  is  again  a  remu- 
nerating value,  and  production  resumes  its  course. 

Finally,  there  are  commodities  of  which,  though  capable 
of  being  increased  or  diminished  to  a  great,  and  even  an 
unlimited  extent,  the  value  never  depends  upon  anything 
but  demand  and  supply.  This  is  the  case,  in  particular, 
with  the  commodity  Labor  j   of  the  value  of  which  we 
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have  treated  copiously  in  the  preceding  Book ;  and  there 
are  many  cases  beside  in  which  we  shall  find  it  necessary 
to  call  in  this  principle  to  solve  difficult  questions  of  ex- 
change value.  This  will  be  particularly  exemplified  when 
we  treat  of  International  Values ;  that  is,  of  the  terms  of 
interchange  between  things  produced  in  different  countries, 
or,  to  speak  more  generally,  in  distant  places.  But  into 
these  questions  we  cannot  enter  until  we  shall  have  exam- 
ined the  case  of  commodities  which  can  be  increased  in 
quantity  indefinitely  and  at  pleasure  ;  and  shall  have  deter- 
mined by  what  law,  other  than  that  of  Demand  and  Sup- 
ply, the  permanent  or  average  values  of  such  commodities 
are  regulated.     This  we  shall  do  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  in. 

or  COST  or  production,  in  rrs  relation  to  valus. 

^  1.  When  the  production  of  a  commodity  is  the  effect 
of  labor  and  expenditure,  whether  the  commodity  is  suscep- 
tible of  unlimited  multiplication  or  not,  there  is  a  minimum 
value^which  is  the  essential  condition  of  its  being  perma- 
nently produced.  The  value  at  any  particular  time  is  the  v,^  .  ^^^t 
result  of  supply  and  demand;  and  is  always  that  which  is 
necessary  to  create  a  market  for  the  existing  supply.  But 
unless  that  value  is  sufficient  to  repay  the  Cost  of  Produc- 
tion, and  to  afford,  beside,  the  ordinary  expectations  of  profit, 
the  commodity  will  not  continue  to  be  produced.  Capital- 
ists will  not  go  on  permanently  producing  at  a  loss.  They 
will  not  even  go  on  producing  at  a  profit  less  than  they  can 
live  upon.     Persons  whose  capital  is  already  embarked,  and 
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cannot  easily  be  extricated,  will  persevere  for  a  considerable 
time  without  profit,  and  have  been  known  to  persevere  even 
at  a  loss,  in  hopes  of  better  times.     But  they  will  not  do  so 
indefinitely,  or  when  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  times 
are  likely  to  improve.     No  new  capital  will  be  invested  in 
an  employment,  unless  there  be  an  expectation  not  only 
of  some  profit,  but  of  a  profit  as  great  (regard  being  had  to 
the  degree  of  eligibility  of  the  employment  in  other  re- 
spects) as  can  be  hoped  for  in  any  other  occupation  at  that 
time  and  place.     When  such  profit  is  evidently  not  to  be 
had,  if  people  do  not  actually  withdraw  their  capital,  they 
aY'"  ^^^     at  least  abstain  from  replacing  it  when  consumed.     The 
r^>^  *     y^  cost  of  production,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit,  may 
^-c^^'V     '     ,Va  therefore  be  called  the  necc55ary  price,  or  value,  of  all  things 
y>^  ^^  *^  .,.  made  by  labor  and  capital.     Nobody  willingly  produces  in 
I  fc-^^    vi  ^         *^®  prospect  of  loss.     Whoever  does  so,  does  it  under  a 
miscalculation,  which  he  corrects  as  fast  as  he  is  able. 

When  a  conimodity  is  not  only^ade  by  labor  and  capi- 
tal, but  can  be  made  by  them  in  indefinite  quantity,  this 
Necessary  Value,  the  minimum  with  which  the"  proaucers 
will  be  content,  is  also,  if  competition  is  free,  the  maximum 
which  they  carPexpect.  If  the  value  of  a  commodity  is 
such  that  it  repays  the  cost  of  production  not  only  with  the 
customary  but  with  a  higher  rate  of  profit,  capital  rushes  to 
share  in  this  extra  gain,  and  by  increasing  the  supply  of 
the  article,  reduces  its  value.  This  is  not  a  mere  supposi- 
tion or  surmise,  but  a  fact  familiar  to  those  conversant  with 
commercial  operations.  Whenever  a  new  line  of  business 
presents  itself,  offering  a  hope  of  unusual  profits,  emd  when- 
ever any  established  trade  or  manufacture  is  believed  to  be 
yielding  a  greater  profit  than  customary,  there  is  sure  to  be 
in  a  short  time  so  large  a  production  or  importation  of  the 
commodity,  as  not  only  destroys  the  extra  profit,  but  gen- 
erally goes  beyond  the  mark,  and  sinks  the  value  as  much 
too  low  as  it  had  before  been  raised  too  high ;  imtil  the 
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OTer^impply  is  corrected  by  a  total  or  partial  suspension  of 
fiirther  production.  As  I  have  already  intimated,*  these 
Taiiations  in  the  quantity  produced  do  not  presufipose  or 
require  that  any  person  should  change  his  employment. 
Those  whose  business  is  thriving,  increase  their  produce  by 
availing  themselves  more  largely  of  their  credit,  while  those 
who  are  not  making  the  ordinary  profit,  restrict  their  operft- 
tions,  and  (in  manufacturing  phrase)  work  short  time.  In 
this  mode  is  surely  and  speedily  effected  the  equalization, 
not  of  profits  perhaps,  but  of  the  expectations  of  profit,  in 
different  occupations. 

As  a  general  rule,  then,  things  tend  to  exchange  for  one 
another  at  such  values  as  will  enable  each  producer  to  be 
repaid  the  cost  of  production  with  the  ordinary  profit ;  in 
other  words,  such  as  will  give  to  all  producers  the  same  rate 
of  Dra||t  on  their  outlay.     But  in  order  that  the  profit  may 
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be  equal  where  the  outlay,  that  is,  the  cost  of  production,  is 
equal,  things  must  on  the  average  exchange  for  one  another  ^^' 
in  the  ratio  of  their  cost  of  [production ;  things,  of  which  V 
the  cost  of  production  is  the  same,  must  be  of  the  same  '^ 
value.  For  only  thus  will  an  equal  outlay  yield  an  equal  '  ^'  '  ' 
retmn.  If  a  farmer  with  a  capital  equal  to  1,000  quarters 
of  com,  can  produce  1,200  quarters,  yielding  him  a  profit 
of  20  per  cent. ;  whatever  else  can  be  produced  in  the  same 
time  by  a  capital  of  1,000  quarters,  must  be  worth,  that  is, 
must  exchange  for,  1,200  quarters,  otherwise  the  producer 
would  gain  either  more  or  less  than  20  per  cent. 

Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  have  called  that  value  of  a    ^j  r^t^'^  ^ 
thing  which  is  proportional  to  its  cost  of  production,  its  ,^^ 

Natural  Value  (or  its  Natural  Price. )    They  meant  by  this,    \  « ,  r    . 
the  point  about  which  the  value  oscillates,  and  to  which  it    '  ,[       j 
always  tends  to  return ;  the  central  value,  towards  which, 
at  Adam  Smith  expresses  it,  the  market  value  of  a  thing  is       -      »  . 

•  Sapra,  p.  4H. 
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constantly  gravitating ;  and  any  deviation  from  which  is 
but  a  temporary  irregularity,  which,  the  moment  it  exists, 
sets  for6es  in  motion  tending  to  correct  it.  On  an  average 
of  years,  sufficient  to  enable  the  oscillations  on  one  side  of 
the  central  line  to  be  compensated  by  those  on  the  other, 
the  market  value  agrees  with  the  natural  value ;  but  it  very 
seldom  coincides  exactly  with  it  at  any  particular  time. 
The  sea  everywhere  tends  to  a  level ;  but  it  never  is  at  an 
exact  level;  its  surface  is  always  ruffled  by  waves,  and 
often  agitated  by  storms.  It  is  enough  that  no  point,  at 
least  in  the  open  sea,  is  permanently  higher  than  another. 
Each  place  is  alternately  elevated  and  depressed ;  but  the 
ocean  preserves  its  level. 

^  2.  The  latent  influence  by  which  the  values  of  things 
are  made  to  conform  in  the  long  rim  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, is  the  variation  that  would  otherwise  take  place  in  the 
supply  of  the  commodity.  The  supply  would  be  increased 
if  the  thing  continued  to  sell  above  the  ratio  of  its  cost  of 
production,  and  would  be  diminished  if  it  fell  below  that 
ratio.  But  we  must  not  therefore  suppose  it  to  be  neces- 
sary that  the  supply  should  actually  be  either  diminished  or 
increased.  Suppose  that  the  cost  of  production  of  a  thing 
is  cheapened  by  some  mechanical  invention,  or  increased 
by  a  tax.  The  value  of  the  thing  would  in  a  little  time,  if 
not  immediately,  fall  in  the  one  case  and  rise  in  the  other ; 
and  it  would  do  so,  simply  because  if  it  did  not,  the  supply 
would  in  the  one  case  be  increased  until  the  price  fell,  in  the 
other  diminished  until  it  rose.  For  this  reason,  and  from 
the  erroneous  notion  that  value  depends  on  the  proportion 
between  the  demand  and  the  supply,  many  persons  suppose 
that  this  proportion  must  be  altered  whenever  there  is  any 
change  in  the  value  of  the  commodity ;  that  the  value  can- 
not fall  through  a  diminution  of  the  cost  of  production, 
unless  the  supply  is  permanently  increased ;  nor  rise,  unless 
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the  supply  is  permanently  diminished.  But  this  is  not^the 
fact ;  there  is  no  need  that  there  should  be  any  actual 
alteration  of  supply  ;  and  when  there  is,  the  alteration,  if 
permanent,  is  not  the  cause  but  the  consequence  of  the 
alteration  in  value.  If,  indeed,  the  supply  could  not  be 
increased,  no  diminution  in  the  cost  of  production  would 
lower  the  value  ;  but  there  is  by  no  means  any  necessity 
that  it  should.  The  mere  possibility  often  suffices;  the 
dealers  are  aware  of  what  would  happen,  and  their  mutual 
competition  makes  them  anticipate  the  result  by  lowering 
the  price.  Whether  there  will  be  a  greater  permanent  sup- 
ply of  the  commodity  after  its  production  has  been  cheap- 
ened, depends  on  quite  another  question,  namely,  on 
whether  a  greater  quantity  is  wanted,  at  the  reduced  value. 
Most  commonly  a  greater  quantity  is  wanted,  but  not  neces- 
sarily. •  "  A  man,"  says  Mr.  De  Q,uincey,*  "buys  an  article 
of  instant  applicability  to  his  own  purposes  the  more  readily 
and  the  more  largely  as  it  happens  to  be  cheaper.  Silk 
handkerchiefs  having  fallen  to  half  price,  he  will  buy,  per- 
haps, in  threefold  quantity;  but  he  does  not  buy  more 
steam-engines  because  the  price  is  lowered.  His  demand 
for  steam-engines  is  almost  always  predetermined  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  situation.  So  far  as  he  considers  the 
cost  at  all,  it  is  much  more  the  cost  of  working  this  engine 
than  the  cost  upon  its  purchase.  But  there  are  many  articles 
for  which  the  market  is  absolutely  and  merely  limited  by  a 
preexisting  system,  to  which  those  articles  are  attached  as 
subordinate  parts  or  members.  How  could  we  force  the 
dials  or  faces  of  timepieces  by  artificial  cheapness  to  sell 
more  plentifully  than  the  inner  works  or  movements  of 
such  timepieces?  Could  the  sale  of  wine-vaults  be  in- 
creased without  increasing  the  sale  of  wine  ?  Or  the  tools 
of  shipwrights  find  an  enlarged  market  whilst  ship-building 

*  Loffic  of  Political  Economy^  pp.  230,  281. 
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was  stationary  ?  .  .  .  Offer  to  a  town  of  3,000  inhabitants 
a  stock  of  hearses,  no  cheapness  will  tempt  that  town  into 
buying  more  than  one.  Offer  a  stock  of  yachts,  the  chief 
cost  lies  in  manning,  victualling,  repairing ;  no  diminution 
upon  the  mere  price  to  a  purchaser  will  tempt  into  the 
market  any  man  whose  habits  and  propensities  had  not 
akeady  disposed  him  to  such  a  purchase.  So  of  professional 
costume  for  bishops,  lawyers,  students  at  Oxford."  Nobody 
doubts,  however,  that  the  price  and  value  of  all  these  things 
would  be  eventually  lowered  ^  by  any  diminution  of  their 
cost  of  production  ;  and  lowered  through  the  apprehension 
entertained  of  new  competitors,  and  an  increased  supply; 
though  the  great  hazard  to  which  a  new  competitor  would 
expose  himself,  in  an  article  net  susceptible  of  any  consid- 
erable extension  of  its  market,  would  enable  the  established 
dealers  to  maintain  their  original  prices  much  longer  than 
they  could  do  in  an  article  offering  more  encouragement  to 
competition. 

Again,  reverse  the  case,  and  suppose  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion increased,  as  for  example  by  laying  a  teix  on  the  com- 
modity. The  value  would  rise  ;  and  that,  probably,  imme- 
diately. Would  the  supply  be  diminished  ?  Only  if  the 
increase  of  value  diminished  the  demand.  Whether  this 
effect  followed,  would  soon  appear,  and  if  it  did,  the  value 
would  recede  somewhat,  from  excess  of  supply,  until  the 
production  was  reduced,  and  would  then  rise  again.  There 
are  many  articles  for  which  it  requires  a  very  considerable 
rise  of  price,  materially  to  reduce  the  demand ;  in  particular, 
articles  of  necessity,  such  as  the  habitual  food  of  the  people ; 
in  England,  wheaten  bread  ;  of  which  there  is  probably  as 
much  produced,  at  a  high-cost  price,  as  there  would  be  at 
a  price  considerably  lower.  Yet  it  is  especially  in  such 
things,  that  dearness  or  high  price  is  popularly  confounded 
with  scarcity.  Pood  may  be  dear  from  scarcity,  as  after  a 
bad  harvest;  but  the  dearness  (for  example)  which  is  the 
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effect  of  taxation,  or  of  com  laws,  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  insufficient  supply ;  such  causes  do  not  much  di- 
minish the  quantity  of  food  in  a  country ;  it  is  other  things  • 
rather  than  food  that  are  diminished  in  quantity  by  them, 
since,  those  who  pay  more  for  food  not  having  so  much  to 
expend  otherwise,  the  production  of  other  things  contracts 
itaelf  to  the  limits  of  a  smaller  demand.  q 

It  is,  therefore,  strictly  correct  to  jay,  that  the  value  of    ^^     #    ^^i 
things  which  can  be  increased  in  quantity  at  pleasure,  does    '  *  j^ 

not  depend  (except  accidentally,  and  during  the  time  ne-       ^^^  ',/ti^ 
c^essary  for  production  to  adjust  itself)  upon  demand  and   |      ^^^..-iX-j 
sapply;  on  the  contrary,  demand  and  supply  depend  upon  ^      U*-  .-  '^ 
it.     There  is  a  demand  for  a  certain  quantity  of  the  com-^:    jlt4>  >^"*  "^ 
modity  at  its  natural  value,  and  to  that  the  supply,  in  thel      ^.     ^-'  ^ 
long  run,  endeavors  to  conform.     When  it  fails  of  so  con-      ^""^    ^  ' 
forming,  it  is  either  from  miscalculation,  or  from  a  change         '^'-^i  -^ 
in   some  of  the  elements  of  the  problem ;   either  in  the 
natural  value,  that  is,  in  the  cost  of  production ;  or  m  the 
demand,  from  an  alteration  in  public  taste  or  in  the  num- 
ber or  wealth  of  the  consumers.     These  causes  of  disturb- 
ance are  very  liable  to  occur,  and  when  any  one  of  them 
does  occur,  the  market  value  of  the  article  ceases  to  agree 
with  the  natural  value.      The  real  law  of  demand  and~^ 
supply,    the   equation   between   them,  holds   good   in   all 
cases;  if  a  value  different  from  the  natural  value  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  demand  equal  to  the  supply,  the  market 
value  will  deviate  from  the  natural  value ;  but  only  for  a 
time ;  for  the  permanent  tendency  of  supply  is  to  conform 
itself  to  the  demand  which  is  found  by  experience  to  exist 
for  the  commodity  when  selling  at  its  natural  value.     If 
the  supply  is  either  more  or  less  than  this,  it  is  so  acci- 
dentally, and  affords  either  more  or  less  than  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit ;   which  under  free  competition  cannot  long 
continue  to  be  the  case. 

To  recapitulate  j  demand  and  supply  govern  the  value  '  / 
vou  I.  46* 


r> 
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of  all  things  which  rSSmoi  be  indefinitely  incieosect;  ex- 
cept that  even  for  the%  when  produced  by  industry,  there 

,is  a  minimum  value^  determined  by  the  cost  of  production. 
BufHrSn  things  which  admit  ofCmdefinite  multiplication^ 
demand  and  supply  only  determine  the  perturbations  of 
value,  during  a  period  which  cannot  exceed  the  length  of 
time  necessary  for  altering  the  supply.  While  thus  ruling 
the  oscillations  of  value,  they  themselves  obey  a  superior 
force,  which  makes  value  gravitate  towards  Cost  of  Pro- 
duction, and  which  would  settle  it  and  keep  it  there,  if 
fresh  disturbing  influences  were  not  continually  arising  to 

^make  it  again  deviate.  To  pursue  the  same  strain  of 
metaphor,  demand  and  supply  always  rush  to  an  equili- 

ibrium,  but  the  condition  of  stable  equilibrium  is  when 
things  exchange  for  each_other  according  to  their  cost  of 
prqductipn,  or,  in  the  expression  we  have  used,  when 
things  are  at  their  Natural  Value. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ULTIMATE    ANALYSIS    OF    COST    OF    PRODUCTION. 

^  1.  The  component  elements  of  Cost  of  Production 
have  been  set  forth  in  the  First  Part  of  this  inquiry.* 
The  principal  of  them,  and  so  much  the  principal  as  to  be 
nearly  the  sole,  we  found  to  be  Labor.  What  the  pro- 
duction of  a  thing  costs  to  its  producer,  or  its  series  of 
producers,  is  the  labor  expended  in  producing  it.  If  we 
consider  as   the   producer   the  capitalist  who   makes   the 

•  Supra,  pp.  37-9. 
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advances,  the  word  Labor  may  be  replaced  by  the  word 
Wages;  what  the  produce  costs  to  him,  is  the  wages 
which  he  has  had  to  pay.  At  the  first  glance,  indeed,  this 
seems  to  be  only  a  part  of  his  outlay,  since  he  has  not  only 
paid  wages  to  laborers,  but  has  likewise  provided  them 
with  tools,  materials,  and  perhaps  buildings.  These  tools, 
materials,  and  buildings,  however,  were  produced  by  labor 
and  capital ;  and  their  value,  like  that  of  the  article  to  the 
production  of  which  they  are  subservient,  depends  on  cost 
of  production,  which  again  is  resolvable  into  labor.  The 
cost  of  production  of  broadcloth  does  not  wholly  consist  in 
the  wages  of  weavers ;  which  alone  are  directly  paid  by 
the  cloth  manufacturer.  It  consists  also  of  the  wages  of 
spinners  and  woolcombers,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  shep- 
herds, all  of  which  the  clothier  has  paid  for  in  the  price  of 
yam.  It  consists,  too,  of  the  wages  of  builders  and  brick- 
makers,  which  he  has  reimbursed  in  the  contract  price  of 
erecting  his  factory.  It  partly  consists  of  the  wages  of 
machine  makers,  iron  founders,  and  miners.  And  to  theso 
must  be  added  the  wages  of  the  carriers  who  transported 
any  of  the  means  and  appliances  of  the  production  to  the 
place  where  they  were  to  be  used,  and  the  product  itself  to 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  sold. 

The  value  of  commodities,  therefore,  depends  principally 
(we  shall  presently  see  whether  it  depends  solely)  on  the 
quantity  of  labor  required  for  their  production  j  including 
in  the  idea  of  production,  that  of  conveyance  to  the  market. 
"  In  estimating,"  says  Ricardo,*  "  the  exchangeable  value 
of  stockings,  for  example,  we  shall  find  that  their  value, 
comparatively  with  other  things,  depends  on  the  total  quan- 
tity of  labor  necessary  to  manufacture  them  and  bring  them  '^ 
to  market.  First,  there  is  the  labor  necessary  to  cultivate  ^^^'^ 
the  land  on  which  the  raw  cotton  is  grown;  secondly,  the     '  *"^ 


•  Principle$  of  PoKHeal  Economy  and  Ta»aium,  ch.  L  sect  8. 
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labor  of  conveying  the  cotton  to  the  country  where  the 
stockings  are  to  be  manufactured,  which  includes  a  portion 
of  the  labor  bestowed  in  building  the  ship  in  which  it  is 
conveyed,  and  which  is  charged  in  the  freight  of  the  goods ; 
thirdly,  the  labor  of  the  spinner  and  weaver ;  fourthly,  a 
portion  of  the  labor  of  the  engineer,  smith,  and  carpenter, 
who  erected  the  buildings  and  machinery  by  the  help  of 
which  they  are  made ;  fifthly,  the  labor  of  the  retail  dealer, 
and  of  many  others,  whom  it  is  unnecessary  further  to  par- 
ticularize. The  aggregate  sum  of  these  various  kinds  of  labor 
determines  the  quantity  of  other  things  for  which  these 
stockings  will  exchange,  while  the  same  consideration  of 
the  various  quantities  of  labor  which  have  been  bestowed 
on  those  other  things,  will  equally  govern  the  portion  of 
them  which  will  be  given  for  the  stockings. 

"  To  convince  ourselves  that  this  is  the  real  foundation 
of  exchangeable  value,  let  us  suppose  any  improvement  to 
be  made  in  the  means  of  abridging  labor  in  any  one  of  the 
various  processes  through  which  the  raw  cotton  must  pass 
before  the  manufactured  stockings  come  to  the  market  to  be 
exchanged  for  other  things,  and  observe  the  efiects  which 
will  follow.  If  fewer  men  were  required  to  cultivate  the 
raw  cotton,  or  if  fewer  sailors  were  employed  in  navigating, 
or  shipwrights  in  constructing,  the  ship  in  which  it  was 
conveyed  to  us  ;  if  fewer  hands  were  employed  in  raising 
the  buildings  and  machinery,  or  if  these,  when  raised,  were 
rendered  more  efficient ;  the  stockings  would  inevitably 
fall  in  value,  and  command  less  of  other  things.  They 
would  fall,  because  a  less  quantity  of  labor  was  necessary 
to  their  production,  and  would  therefore  exchange  for  a 
smaller  quantity  of  those  things  in  which  no  such  abridg- 
ment of  labor  had  been  made. 

"Economy  in  the  use  of  labor  never  fails  to  reduce  the 
relative  value  of  a  commodity,  whether  the  saving  be  in 
the  labor  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  the  commodity 
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itself,  or  in  that  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  capital, 
by  the  aid  of  which  it  is  produced.  In  either  case,  the 
price  of  stockings  would  fall,  whether  there  were  fewer 
men  employed  as  bleachers,  spinners,  and  weavers,  persons 
immediately  necessary  to  their  manufacture  ;  or  as  sailors, 
carriers,  engineers,  and  smiths,  persons  more  indirectly 
concerned.  In  the  one  case,  the  whole  saving  of  labor 
irould  fall  on  the  stockings,  because  that  portion  of  labor 
yras  wholly  confined  to  the  stockings ;  in  the  other,  a  por- 
tion only  would  fall  on  the  stockings,  the  remainder  being 
Implied  to  all  those  other  commodities,  to  the  production  of 
irhich  the  buildings,  machinery,  and  carriage  were  sub* 
aervient." 

^  2.     It  will  haye.i)een  observed  that  Rio^rdo  expr^sseA 
himself  as  if  the  quantity}  of  labor  which  it  costs  to  produce    ^>  ^^  *  "  ^ 
a  commodity  and  bring  it  to  market,  were  the  only  thing'       .i^--'^ 
on  which  its  value  depended.     But  since  the  cost  of  pro-  ^"****^,'^ 
doction  to  the  capitalist  is  not  labor  but  wages,  and  sinoa   "^    ^ 
-wages  may  be  either  greater  or  less,  the  quantity  of  labor 
being  the  same;  it   would   seem   that    the   value  of  tbe   ^ 
product  cannot  be  determined  solely  by  the  quantity  of 
labor,  but  by  the  quantity  together  with  the  remuneration ; 
and  that  values  must  partly  depend  on  wages. 

In  order  to  decide  this  point,  it  must  be  considered  thai 
Talue  is  a  relative  tefnsi ;  that  the  value  of  a  commodity  is     \.  ^Uu 
not  a  name   for  an  inherent  and  substantive  quality "TSf   ^  ,^..     \ 
the  thing  itself,  but  means  the  quantity  of  other  things     ^,j^^*u^- 
ifvhich  can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  it.     The  value  of         *-^    . 
one  thing  must  always  be  understood  relatively  to  some 
other  thing,  or  to  things  in  general.     Now  the  relation  of 
one  thing  to  another  cannot  be  altered  by  any  cause  which 
affects  them  both  alike.     A  rise  or  fail  of  general  wages  is 
a  fact  which  affects  all  commodities  in  the  same  maniiery 
and  therefore  aifords  no  reason  why  they  should  exchange 
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for  each  other  in  one  rather  than  in  another  proportion. 
To  suppose  that  high  wages  make  high  values,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  general  high  values. 
But  this  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  the  high  value  of  some 
things  is  synonymous  with  the  low  value  of  others.  The 
mistake  arises  from  not  attending  to  values,  but  only  to 
prices.  Though  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  general  rise  of 
values,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  general  rise  of  prices.  As 
soon  as  we  form  distinctly  the  idea  of  values,  we  see  that 
high  or  low  wages  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  but 
that  high  wages  make  high  prices,  is  a  popular  and  widely- 
spread  opinion.  The  whole  amount  of  error  involved  in 
this  proposition  can  only  be  seen  thoroughly  when  we  come 
to  the  theory  of  money ;  at  present  we  need  only  say  that 
if  it  be  true,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  real  rise  of 
wages ;  for  if  wages  could  not  rise  without  a  proportional 
rise  of  the  price  of  every  thing,  they  could  not,  for  any 
substantial  purpose,  rise  at  all.  This  surely  is  a  sufficient 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  and  shows  the  amazing  folly  of  the 
propositions,  which  may  and  do  become,  and  long  remain, 
accredited  doctrines  of  popular  political  economy.  It  must 
be  remembered  too,  that  general  high  prices,  even  suppos- 
ing them  to  exist,  can  be  of  no  use  to  a  producer  or  dealer, 
considered  as  such ;  for  if  they  increase  his  money  returns, 
they  increase  in  the  same  degree  all  his  expenses.  There 
is  no  mode  in  which  capitalists  can  compensate  themseh^es 
for  a  high  cost  of  labor,  through  any  action  on  values  or 
prices.  It  cannot  be  prevented  from  taking  its  effect  in  low 
profits.  If  the  laborers  really  get  more,  that  is,  get  the 
produce  of  more  labor,  a  smaller  percentage  must  remain 
for  profit.  From  this  Law  of  Distribution,  resting  as  it 
does  on  a  law  of  arithmetic,  there  is  no  escape.  The 
mechanism  of  Exchange  and  Price  may  hide  it  from  us, 
but  is  quite  powerless  to  alter  it. 
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^  3.  Although,  however,  general  wages,  whether  high 
or  low,  do  not  affect  values,  yet  iif  wages  are  higher  in  one 
employment  than  in  another,  or  if  they  rise  or  fall  perma- 
nently in  one  employment  without  doing  so  in  others,  these 
inequalities  do  really  operate  upon  values.  The  causes 
which  make  wages  vary  from  one  employment  to  another, 
have  been  considered  in  a  former  chapter.  When  the 
wages  of  an  employment  permanently  exceed  the  average 
rate,  the  value  of  the  thing  produced  will,  in  the  same 
degree,  exceed  the  standard  determined  by  mere  quantity 
of  labor.  Things,  for  example,  which  are  made  by  skilled 
labor,  exchange  for  the  produce  of  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  unskilled  labor ;  for  no  reason  but  because  the  labor 
is  more  highly  paid.  If,  through  the  extension  of  educar 
tion,  the  laborers  competent  to  skilled  employments  were 
so  increased  in  number  as  to  diminish  the  difference  be- 
tween their  wages  and  those  of  common  labor,  all  things 
produced  by  labor  of  the  superior  kind  would  fall  in  value, 
compared  with  things  produced  by  common  labor,  and 
these  might  be  said,  therefore,  to  rise  in  value.  We  have 
before  remarked  that  the  difficulty  of  passing  from  one 
class  of  employments  to  a  class  greatly  superior,  has  hith- 
erto caused  the  wages  of  all  those  classes  of  laborers  who 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  any  very  marked  barrier, 
to  depend  more  than  might  be  supposed  upon  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  each  class,  considered  separately ;  and 
that  the  inequalities  in  the  remuneration  of  labor  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  differences  of  hardness  or  disa- 
greeableness,  are  much  greater  than  could  exist  if  the 
competition  of  the  laboring  people  generally  could  be 
brought  practically  to  bear  on  each  particular  employment. 
It  follows  froTp  this  that  wages  in  different  employments  do  ^-^  -  >^-^  - 
not  rise  or  fall  simultaneously,  but  are,  for  short,  and  some- 
times even  for  long  periods,  nearly  independent  of  one 
another.     All  such  disparities  evidently  alter  the  relative       ^  ^.te^  ^ 
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costs  of  production  of  different  commodities,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  completely  represented  in  their  natural  or 
average  value. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  maxim  laid  down  by  some  of 
the  best  political  economists,  that  wages  do  not  enter  into 
value,  is  expressed  with  greater  latitude  than  the  truth  war- 
vv-         rants,  or  than  accords  with  their  own   meaning.     Wages 
4^*    ^^>       ,  do  enter  into  value.    The  relative  wages  of  the  labor  neceo- 
k  3  oary  for  producing  different  commodities,  affect  their  value 

just  as  much  as  the  relative  quantiiies  of  labor.  It  is  true, 
the  absolute  wages  paid  have  no  effect  upon  values ;  bat 
neither  has  the  absolute  quantity  of  labor.  If  that  were  to 
vary  simultaneously  and  equally  in  all  commodities,  values 
would  not  be  affected.  If,  for  instance,  the  general  effici- 
ency of  all  labor  were  increased,  so  that  all  things  without 
exception  could  be  produced  in  the  same  quantity  as  before, 
with  a  smaller  amount  of  labor,  no  trace  of  this  general 
diminution  of  cost  of  production  would  show  itself  in  the 
values  of  commodities.  Any  change  which  might  take 
place  in  them  would  only  represent  the  unequal  degrees  in 
which  the  improvement  affected  different  things;  and 
would  consist  in  cheapening  those  in  which  the  saving  of 
labor  had  been  the  greatest,  while  those  in  which  there  had 
been  some,  but  a  less  saving  of  labor,  would  actually  rise 
in  value.  In  strictness,  therefore,  wages  of  labor  have  as 
much  to  do  with  value  as  quantity  of  labor ;  and  neither 
Ricardo  nor  any  one  else  Jia^denied  the  fact.  In  consider- 
ing, however,  the  causes  of  variations  in  value,  quantity  of 
labor  is  the  thing  of  chief  importance  ;  for  when  that  varies, 
it  is  generally  in  one  or  a  few  commodities  at  a  time,  but 
the  variations  of  wages  (except  passing  fluctuations)  are 
usually  general,  and  have  no  considerable  effect  on  value. 

^  4.     Thus  far  of  labor,  or  wages,  as  an  element  in  cost 
of  production.     But  in  our  analysis,  in  the  First  Book,  of 
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the  requisites  of  production,  we  found  that  there  is  another 
necessary  element  in  it  beside  labor.  There  is  also]  capi- 
tal ;  and  this  being  the  result  of  abstinence,  the  produoe^ 
or  its  yalue,  must  be  sufSicient  to  remimerate,  not  only  all 
the  labor  required,  but  the  abstinence  of  all  the  persons  by 
whom  the  remuneration  of  the  different  classes  of  laborers 
was  advanced.  The  return  for  abstinence  is  Profit.  And 
profit,  we  have  also  seen,  is  not  exclusively  the  surplus 
remaining  to  the  capitalist  after  he  has  been  compensated 
for  his  outlay,  but  forms,  in  most  cases,  no  unimportant  ipaxt 
of  the  outlay  itself.  The  flax-spinner,  part  of  whose  ex* 
penses  consists  of  the  purchase  of  flax  and  of  machinery, 
has  hail  to  pay,  in  their  price,  not  only  the  wages  of  the 
labor  by  which  the  flax  wfus  grown  and  the  machinery 
made,  but  the  profits  of  the  grower,  the  flax-dresser,  the 
miner,  the  iron-founder,  and  the  machine-maker.  All  these 
profits,  together  with  those  of  the  spinner  himself,  were 
again  advanced  by  the  weaver,  in  the  price  of  his  material, 
linen  yarn ;  and  along  with  them  the  profits  of  a  fresh  set 
of  machine-makers,  and  of  the  miners  and  iron-workers 
who  supplied  them  with  their  metallic  material.  All  these 
advances  form  part  of  the  cost  of  production  of  linen. 
Profits,  therefore,  as  well  as  wages^  ^^^'^^  ^^^^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^ 
production,  which  determines  the  value  of  the  produce. 

Value,  however,  being  purely  relative,  cannot  depend 
upon  absoluteprofits^no  more  than  upon  absolute  wages, 
but  upon^^Tative  profits^only.  High  general  profits  cannot, 
any  more  than  high  general  wages,  be  a  cause  of  high 
values,  because  high  general  values  are  an  absurdity  and  a 
contradiction.  In  so  far  as  profits  enter  into  the  cost  of 
production  of  all  things,  they  cannot  affect  the  value  of  any* 
It  is  only  by  entering  in  a  greater  degree  into  the  cost  of 
production  of  some  things  than  of  others,  that  they  can 
have  any  influence  on  value. 

F^  example,  we  have  seen  that  there  are  causes  which 
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necessitate  a  pennanently  higher  rate  of  profit  in  certain 
employments  than  in  others.  There  must  be  a  compensa- 
tion for  superior  risk,  trouble,  and  disagreeableness.  This 
can  only  be  obtained  by  selling  the  commodity  at  a  value 
above  that  which  is  due  to  the  quantity  of  labor  necessary 
for  its  production.  If  gunpowder  exchanged  for  other 
things  in  no  higher  ratio  than  that  of  the  labor  required 
from  first  to  last  for  producing  it,  no  one  would  set  up  a 
powder-mill.  Butchers  are  certainly  a  more  prosperous 
class  than  bakers,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  exposed  to  greater 
risks,  since  it  is  not  remarked  that  they  are  oftener  bank- 
rupts. They  seem,  therefore,  to  obtain  higher  profits, 
which  can  only  arise  from  the  more  limited  competition, 
caused  by  the  unpleasantness,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
unpopularity  of  their  trade.  But  this  higher  profit  implies 
that  they  selV  their  commodity  at  a  higher  value  than  that 
due  to  their  labor  and  outlay.  All  inequalities  of  profit 
which  are  necessary  and  permanent,  are  represented  in  the 
relative  values  of  the  commodities. 

^  5.  Profits,  however,  may  enter  more  largely  into  the 
conditions  of  production  of  one  commodity  than  of  another, 
even  though  there  be  no  difference  in  the  rate  of  profit 
between  the  two  employments.  The  one  commodity  may 
be  called  upon  to  yield  profit  during  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  the  other.  The  example  by  which  this  case  is 
usually  illustrated  is  that  of  wine.  Suppose  a  quantity  of 
wine,  and  a  quantity  of  cloth,  made  by  equal  amounts  of 
labor,  and  that  labor  paid  at  the  same  rate.  The  cloth  does 
not  improve  by  keeping;  the  wine  does.  Suppose  that,  to 
attain  the  desired  quality,  the  wine  requires  to  be  kept  five 
years.  The  producer  or  dealer  will  not  keep  it,  unless  at 
the  end  of  five  years  he  can  sell  it  for  as  much  more  than,- 
the  cloth,  as  amounts  to  five  years'  profit,  accumulated  at^ 
compound  interest.     The  wine  and  the  cloth  were  made^ 
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by  the  same  original  outlay.  Here  then  is  a  case  in  which 
the  natural  values,  relatively  to  one  another,  of  two  com- 
modities, do  not  conform  to  their  cost  of  production  alone, 
but  to  their  cost  of  production  plus  something  else.  Unless, 
indeed,  for  the  sake  of  generality  in  the  expression,  we 
include  the  profit  which  the  wine-merchant  foregoes  during 
the  five  years,  in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  wine  ;  look- 
ing upon  it  as  a  kind  of  additional  outlay,  over  and  above 
his  other  advances,  for  which  outlay  he  must  be  indemnified 
at  last. 

All  commodities  made  by  machinery  are  assimilated,  at 
least  approxiraatively,  to  the  wine  in  the  preceding  exam- 
ple. In  comparison  with  things  made  wholly  by  immediate 
labor,  profits  enter  more  largely  into  their  cost  of  production. 
Suppose  two  commodities,  A  and  B,  each  requiring  a  year 
for  its  production,  by  means  of  a  capital  which  we  will  on 
this  occasion  denote  by  money,  and  suppose  to  be  £1,000. 
A  is  made  wholly  by  immediate  labor,  the  whole  £1,000  . 
being  expended  directly  in  wages.  B  is  made  by  means  of 
labor  which  cost  £500  and  a  machine  which  cost  £500, 
and  the  machine  is  worn  out  by  one  year's  use.  The  two 
commodities  will  be  exactly  of  the  same  value ;  which,  if 
computed  in  money,  and  if  profits  are  20  per  cent,  per 
annum,  will  be  £1,200.  But  of  this  £1,200,  in  the  case 
of  A,  only  £200,  or  one  sixth,  is  profit ;  while  in  the  case 
of  B  there  is  not  only  the  £200,  but  as  much  of  £500, 
(the  price  of  the  machine,)  as  consisted  of  the  profits  of 
the  machine-maker;  which,  if  we  suppose  the  machine 
also  to  have  taken  a  year  for  its  production,  is  again  one 
sixth.  So  that  in  the  case  of  A  only  one  sixth  of  the 
entire  return  is  profit,  whilst  in  B  the  element  of  profit 
comprises  not  only  a  sixth  of  the  whole,  but  an  additional 
sixth  of  a  large  part. 

The  greater  the  proportion  of  the  whole  capital  which 
coufiists  of  machinery,  or  buildings,  or  material,  or  any- 
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i thing  else  which  must  be  provided  before  the  iroinediate 
labor  can  commence,  the  more  largely  will  profits  enter 
into  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  equally  true,  though 
not  so  obvious  at  first  sight,  that  greater  durability  in  the 
portion  of  capital  which  consists  of  machinery  or  buildings, 
has  precisely  the  same  effect  as  a  greater  amount  of  it.  As 
we  just  supposed  one  extreme  case,  that  of  a  machine  en- 
tirely worn  out  by  a  year's  use,  let  us  now  suppose  the 
opposite  and  still  more  extreme  case,  of  a  machine  which 
lasts  forever,  and  requires  no  repairs.  In  this  case,  which 
is  as  well  suited  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  as  if  it  Were 
a  possible  one,  it  will  be  unnecessary  that  the  manufacturer 
should  ever  be  repaid  the  £500  which  he  gave  for  the 
machine,  since  he  has  always  the  machine  itself,  worth 
£500  ;  but  he  must  be  paid,  as  before,  a  profit  on  it.  The 
commodity  B,  therefore,  which  in  the  case  previously  sup- 
posed was  sold  for  £1,200,  of  which  sum  £1,000  were  to 
replace  the  capital  and  £200  were  profit,  can  now  be  sold 
for  £700,  being  £500  to  replace  wages,  and  £200  profit  on 
the  entire  capital.  Profit,  therefore,  enters  into  the  value 
of  B  in  the  ratio  of  £200  out  of  £700,  being  two  sevenths 
of  the  whole,  or  28f  per  cent.,  while  in  the  case  of  A,  as 
before,  it  enters  only  in  the  ratio  of  one  sixth,  or  16^  per 
cent.  The  case  is,  of  course,  purely  ideal,  since  no  ma- 
chinery or  other  fixed  capital  lasts  forever  ;  but  the  more 
durable  it  is,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  this  ideal  case,  and 
the  more  largely  does  profit  enter  into  the  return.  If,  for 
instance,  a  machine  worth  £500  loses  one  fifth  of  its  value 
by  each  year's  use,  £100  must  be  added  to  the  return  to 
make  up  this  loss,  and  the  price  of  the  commodity  will  be 
£800.  Profit,  therefore,  will  enter  into  it  in  the  ratio  of 
£200  to  £800,  or  one  fourth,  which  is  still  a  much  higher 
proportion  than  one  sixth,  or  £200  in  £1,200,  as  in  case  A. 
'  From  the  unequal  proportion  in  which  in  different  em- 
ployments profits  enter  into  the  advances  of  the  capitalist, 
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and  therefore  into  the  returns  required  by  him,  two  conse* 
quences  follow  in  regard  to  value.  One  is,  that  commod-  0 
ities  do  not  exchange  in  the  ratio  simply  of  the  quantities  of 
labor  required  to  produce  them;  not  even  if  we  allow  for 
the  unequal  rates  at  which  different  kinds  of  labor  are  per- 
manently remunerated.  We  have  already  illustrated  this 
by  the  exsunple  of  wine ;  we  shall  now  further  exemplify 
it  by  the  case  ot  commodities  made  by  machinery.  Sup- 
pose, as  before,  an  article  A  made  by  a  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  immediate  labor.  But  instead  of  B,  made  by 
£500  ^worth  of  immediate  labor  and  a  machine  worth 
£500,  let  us  suppose  C,  made  by  £500  worth  of  immedi- 
ate labor  with  the  aid  of  a  machine  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  another  £500  worth  of  immediate  labor ;  the 
machine  requiring  a  year  for  making,  and  worn  out  by 
a  year's  use ;  profits  being  as  before  20  per  cent.  A  and 
C  are  made  by  equal  quantities  of  labor,  paid  at  the  same  . 
rate;  A  costs  £1,000  worth  of  direct  labor;  C,  only 
£500  worth,  which  however  is  made  up  to  £1,000  by  the 
labor  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  machine.  If 
labor,  or  its  remuneration,  were  the  sole  ingredient  of  cost 
of  production,  these  two  things  would  exchange  for  one 
another.  But  will  they  do  so  ?  Certainly  not.  The  ma- 
chine having  been  made  in  a  year  by  an  outlay  of  £500, 
and  profits  being  20  per  cent.,  the  natural  price,  of  the 
machine  is  £600;  making  an  additional  £100,  which  must 
be  advanced,  over  and  above  his  other  expenses,  by  the 
manufacturer  of  C,  and  repaid  to  him  with  a  profit  of  20 
per  cent.  While,  therefore,  the  commodity  A  is  sold  for 
£1,200,  C  cannot  be  permanently  sold  for  less  than  £1,320. 

A  second  CQnsee)uence  is^  that  every  rise  or  fall  of  gene-  ^ 
ral  profits  will  have  an  e flee t_  on  values.  Not  indeed  by 
raising  or  lowering  them  generally,  (which,  as  we  have  so 
often  said,  is  a  contradiction  and  an  impossibility,)  but  by 
altering  the  proportion  in  which  the  values  of  things  are 
VOL.  I.  47* 
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affected  by  the  unequal  lengths  of  time  for  which  profit  is 
due.  When  two  things,  though  made  by  equal  labor,  are 
of  unequal  value  because  the  one  is  called  upon  to  yield 
profit  for  a  greater  number  of  years  or  months  than  the 
other,  this  difference  of  value  will  be  greater  when  profits 
are  greater,  and  less  when  they  are  less.  The  wine  which 
has  to  yield  five  years'  profit  more  than  the  cloth,  will  sur- 
pass it  in  value,  and  much  more  if  profits  are  40  per  cent., 
than  if  they  are  only  20.  The  commodities  A  and  C, 
which,  though  made  by  equal  quantities  of  labor,  were 
sold  for  £1,200  and  £1,320,  a  difference  of  10  percent, 
would,  if  profits  had  been  only  half  as  much,  have  been 
sold  for  £1,100  and  £1,155,  a  difference  of  only  5  percent 

Elt  follows  from  this  that  even  a  general  rise  of  wages, 
hen  it  involves  a  real  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor,  does  in 
me  degree  influence  values.  It  does  not  affect  them  in 
the  manner  vulgarly  supposed,  by  raising  them  universally. 
But  an  increase  of  the  cost  of  labor,  lowers  profits;  and 
therefore,  lowers  in  natural  value  the  things  into  which 
profits  enter  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  average,  and 
raises  those  into  which  they  enter  in  a  less  proportion  than 
the  average.  All  commodities  in  the  production  of  which 
machinery  bears  a  large  part,  especially  if  the  machinery  is 
very  durable,  are  lowered  in  their  relative  value  when  pro- 
fits fall ;  or,  what  is  equivalent,  other  things  are  raised  in 
value  relatively  to  them.  This  truth  is  sometimes  expressed 
in  a  phraseology  more  plausible  than  sound,  by  saying  that 
a  rise  of  wages  raises  the  values  of  things  made  by  labor, 
in  comparison  with  those  made  by  machinery.  But  things 
made  by  machinery,  just  as  much  as  any  other  things,  are 
made  by  labor,  namely,  the  labor  which  made  the  machinery 
itself;  the  only  difference  being  that  profits  enter  some- 
what more  largely  into  the  production  of  things  for  which 
machinery  is  used,  though  the  principal  item  of  the  outlay 
is  still  labor.     It  is  better,  therefore,  to  associate  the  effect 
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with  fall  of  profits  than  'with  rise  of  wages ;  especially  as 
this  last  expression  is  extremely  ambiguous,  suggesting  the 
idea  of  an  increase  of  the  laborer's  real  remuneration,  rather 
than  of  what  is  alone  to  the  purpose  here,  namely,  the  cost 
of  labor  to  its  employer. 

^  6.  Beside  the  natural  and  necessary  elements  in  cost  l^ 
of  production — labor  and  profits — there  are  others  which 
are  artificial  and  casual,  as,  for  instance,  a  tax.  The  taxes 
on  bricks  and  malt  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  those  articles,  as  the  wages  of  the  laborers.  The 
expenses  which  the  law  imposes,  as  well  as  those  which  the 
nature  of  things  imposes,  must  be  reimbursed  with  the  ordi- 
nary profit  from  the  value  of  the  produce,  or  the  things  will 
not  continue  to  be  produced.  But  the  influence  of  taxation 
on  value  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  influence 
of  wages  and  of  profits.  It  is  not  general  taxation,  but  dif- 
ferential taxation,  that  produces  the  efiect.  If  all  produc- 
tions were  taxed  by  a  fixed  percentage  on  their  value,  rela- 
tive values  would  be  in  no  way  disturbed.  If  only  a  few 
commodities  were  taxed,  their  value  would  rise ;  and  if  only 
a  few  were  left  untaxed,  their  value  would  fall.  If  half 
were  taxed  and  the  remainder  untaxed,  the  first  half  would 
rise,  and  the  last  would  fall  relatively  to  each  other.  This 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  equalize  the  expectation  oi 
profit  in  all  employments,  without  which  the  taxed  employ- 
ments would  ultimately,  if  not  immediately,  be  abandoned. 
But  general  taxation,  when  equally  imposed,  and  not  dis^ 
turbing  the  relation  of  diflerent  productions  to  one  another, 
cannot  produce  any  efiect  on  values. 

We  have  thus  far  supposed  that  all  the  means  and  appli- 
ances which  enter  into  the  cost  of  production  of  com- 
modities, are  things  whose  own  value  depends  on  their 
cost  of  production.  Some  of  them,  however,  may  belong 
to  the  class  of  things  which  cannot  be  increased  ad  libitum 
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,>^''  in  quantity,  and  which  therefore,  if  the  demand  goes 
beyond  a  certain  amount,  command  a  scarcity  value.  The 
materials  of  many  of  the  ornamental  articles  manufactured 
in  Italy  are  the  substances  called  rosso,  giallo,  and  verde 
antico,  which,  whether  truly  or  falsely  I  know  not,  are 
asserted  to  be  solely  derived  from  the  destruction  of  ancient 
columns  and  other  ornamental  structures ;  the  quarries  from 
which  the  stone  was  originally  cut  being  exhausted,  or  their 
locality  forgotten.  A  material  of  such  a  nature,  if  in  much 
demand,  must  be  at  a  scarcity  value  ;  and  this  value  enters 
into  the  cost  of  production,  and^  consequently,  into  the 
value  of  the  finished  article.  The  time  seems  to  be  ap- 
proaching when  the  more  valuable  furs  will  come  under  the 
influence  of  a  scarcity  value  of  the  material.  Hitherto  the 
diminishing  number  of  the  animals  which  produce  them,  in 
the  wildernesses  of  Siberia  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Esqui- 
maux Sea,  has  operated  on  the  value  only  through  the 
greater  labor  which  has  become  necessary  for  securing  any 
given  quantity  of  the  article,  since,  without .  doubt,  by  em- 
ploying labor  enough,  it  might  still  be  obtained  in  much 
greater  abundance  for  some  time  longer. 

But  the  case  in  Aviiich  scarcity  vahic  cliiefly  ^iperates  in 
adding  to  cost  of  production,  is  the  case  of  natural  agents. 
These,  when  uiiaj)propriated,  and  to  be  had  for  the  taking, 
do  not  enter  into  cost  of  production,  save  to  the  extent  of 
the  labor  which  may  be  necessary  to  fit  them  for  use. 
Even  when  appropriated,  they  do  not  (as  we  have  already 
seen)  bear  a  value  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  appropriation, 
but  only  from  scarcity,  tliat  is,  from  limitation  of  supply. 
But  it  is  e  pially  certain  that  they  often  do  bear  a  scarcity 
value.  Suppose  a  fall  of  water,  in  a  place  where  there  are 
more  mills  wanted  than  there  is  water-power  to  supply;  the 
use  of  the  fall  of  water  will  have  a  scarcity  value,  sufiicient 
either  to  bring  the  demand  down  to  the  supply,  or  to  pay 
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for  the  creation  of  an  artificial  power,  by  steam  or  other- 
wise, equal  in  efficiency  to  the  water-power. 

A  natiu*al  agent  being  a  possession  in  perpetuity,  and 
being  only  serviceable  by  the  products  resulting  from  its 
continued  employment,  the  ordinary  mode  of  deriving 
benefit  from  its  ownership  is  by  an  annual  equivalent,  paid 
by  the  person  who  uses  it,  from  the  proceeds  of  its  use. 
This  equivalent  always  might  be,  and  generally  is,  termed 
a  rent.  The  question,  therefore,  respecting  the  influence 
which  the  appropriation  of  natural  agents  produces  on 
values,  is  often  stated  in  this  form :  Does  Rent  enter  into 
Cost  of  Production  ?  and  the  answer  of  the  best  political 
economists  is  in  the  negative.  The  temptation  is  strong 
to  the  adoption  of  these  sweeping  expressions,  even  by 
those  who  are  aware  of  the  restrictions  with  which  they 
must  be  taken  ;  for  there  is  no  denying  that  they  stamp  a 
general  principle  more  firmly  in  the  mind,  than  if  it  were 
hedged  round  in  theory  with  all  its  practical  limitations. 
But  they  also  puzzle  and  mislead,  and  create  an  impression 
unfavorable  to  political  economy,  as  if  it  Bisregarded  the 
evidence  of  facts.  Who  can  deny  that  rent  sometimes 
enters  into  cost  of  production  ?  If  I  buy  or  rent  a  piece  of 
ground,  and  build  a  cloth  manufactory  on  it,  does  not  the 
ground-rent  form  legitimately  a  part  of  my  expenses  of  pro- 
duction, which  must  be  repaid  by  the  product  ?  And  since 
all  factories  are  built  on  ground,  and  most  of  them  in  places 
where  ground  is  peculiarly  valuable,  the  rent  paid  for  it 
must,  on  the  average,  be  compensated  in  the  values  of  all 
things  made  in  factories.  In  what  sense  it  is  true  that 
rent  does  not  enter  into  the  cost  of  production  or  aflfect  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce,  will  be  shown  in  the  suc- 
ceeding chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


^  1.  We  have  investigated  the  laws  which  determine  the 
value  of  two  classes  of  commodities ;  the  small  class  which, 
being  limited  to  a  definite  quantity^  have  their  value  en- 
tirely determined  by  demand  and  supply,  save  that  their 
cost  of  production  (if  they  have  any)  constitutes  a  mini- 
mum below  which  they  cannot  permanently  fall ;  and  the 
large  class  which  can  be  multiplied  ad  libitum  by  labor  and 
capital,  and  of  which  the  cost  of  production  fixes  the  maxi- 
mum as  well  as  the  minimum  at  which  they  can  perma- 
nently exchange.  But  there  is  still  a  third  kind  of  com- 
modities to  be  considered  ;  those  which  have,  not  one,  but 
several  costs  of  production ;  which  can  always  be  increased 
in  quantity  hf  labor  and  capital,  but  not  by  the  same 
amount  of  labor  and  capital ;  of  which  so  much  may  be 
produced  at  a  given  cost,  but  a  further  quantity  not  without 
a  greater  cost.  These  commodities  form  an  intermediate 
class,  partaking  of  the  cliaracter  of  both  the  others.  The 
principal  of  them  is  agricultural  produce.  We  have  already 
made  abundant  reference  to  the  fundamental  truth,  that  in 
agriculture,  the  state  of  the  art  being  given,  doubling  the 
labor  does  not  double  the  produce ;  that  if  an  increased 
quantity  of  produce  is  reijuired,  the  additional  supply  is  ob- 
tained at  a  greater  cost  than  the  first.  Where  a  hundred 
quarters  of  corn  are  all  that  is  at  present  re([uired  from  the 
lands  of  a  given  village,  if  the  growth  of  population  made 
it  necessary  to  raise  a  hundred  more,  either  by  breaking  up 
worse  land  now  uncultivated,  or  by  a  more  elaborate  culti- 
vation of  the  land  already  under  the  plough,  the  additional 
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hundred,  or  some  part  of  them  at  least,  might  cost  double 
or  treble  as  much  per  quarter  as  the  former  supply. 

If  the  first  hundred  quarters  were  raised  all  at  the  same 
expense,  (only  the  best  land  being  cultivated  ;)  and  if  that 
expense  would  be  remunerated  with  the  ordinary  profit  by 
a  price  of  205.  the  quarter ;  the  natural  price  of  wheat,  so 
long  as  no  more  than  that  quantity  was  required,  would  be 
20s. ;  and  it  could  only  rise  above,  or  fall  below  that  price, 
from  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  of  other  casual  variations  in 
supply.     But  if  the  population  of  the  district  advanced,  a 
time  would   arrive  when    more  than  a  hundred  quarters 
would  be  necessary  to  feed  it.    We  must  suppose  that  there 
is  no  access  to  any  foreign  supply.     By  the  hypothesis,  no 
more  than  a  hundred  quarters  can  be  produced  fti  the  dis- 
trict, unless  by  either  bringing  worse  land  into  cultivation, 
or  altering  the  system  of  culture  to  a  more  expensive  one. 
Neither  of  these  things  will  be  done  without  a  rise  of  price. 
This  rise  of  price  will  gradually  be  brought  about  by  the 
increasing  demand.     So  long  as  the  price  has  risen,  but  not 
risen  enough  to  repay  with  the  ordinary  profit  the  cost  of 
producing  an  additional  quantity,  the  increased  value  of  the 
limited  supply  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  scarcity  value. 
Suppose  that  it  will  not  answer  to  cultivate  the  second  best 
land,  or  land  of  the  second  degree  of  remoteness,  for  a  less 
return  than  25s.  the  quarter ;  and  that  this  price  is  also 
necessary  to  remunerate  the  expensive  operations  by  which 
an  increased  produce  might  be  raised  from  land  of  the  first 
quality.     If  so,  the  price  will  rise,  through  the  increased 
demand,   until   it   reaches   25s.     That   will   now   be   the 
natural  price ;  being  the  price  without  which  the  quantity, 
for  which  society  has  a  demand  at  that  price,  will  not  be 
produced.     At  that  price,  however,  society  can  go  on  for 
some  time  longer ;  could  go  on  perhaps  forever,  if  popula- 
tion  did  not  increase.     The   price,  having  attained   that 
point,  will  not  again  permanently  recede,  (though  it  may 
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£3dl  temporarily  from  accidental  abundance;)  nor  will  it 
advance  further,  so  long  as  society  can  obtain  the  supply 
it  requires  without  a  second  increase  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

I  have  made  use  of  Price,  in  this  reasoning,  as  a  con- 
venient symbol  of  Value,  from  the  greater  familiarity  of 
the  idea ;  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  as  far  as  may  ap- 
pear to  be  necessary. 

In  the  case  supposed,  different  portions  of  the  supply  of 
corn  have  different  costs  of  production.  Though  the  20, 
or  50,  or  150  quarters  additional  have  been  produced  at  a 
cost  proportional  to  25^.,  the  original  hundred  quarters  per 
annum  are  still  produced  at  a  cost  only  proportional  to  20s, 
This  is  %elf-evident,  if  the  original  and  the  additional 
8up{dy  are  produced  on  different  qualities  of  land.  It  is 
equally  true  if  they  are  produced  on  the  same  land.  Sup- 
pose that  land  of  the  best  quality,  which  produced  100 
quarters  at  205.,  has  been  made  to  produce  150  by  an 
expensive  process,  which  it  would  not  answer  to  undertake 
without  a  price  of  25^.  The  cost  which  requires  25s.  is 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  50  quarters  alone ;  the  first  hun- 
dred might  have  continued  forever  to  be  produced  at  the 
original  cost,  and  with  the  benefit,  on  that  quantity,  of  the 
whole  rise  of  price  caused  by  the  increase  of  demand ;  no 
ime,  therefore,  will  incur  the  additional  expense  for  the 
sake  of  the  additional  fifty,  unless  they  alone  will  pay  for 
the  whole  of  it.  The  fifty,  therefore,  will  be  produced  at 
their  natural  price,  proportioned  to  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
duction ;  while  the  other  hundred  will  now  bring  in  5s,  a 
quarter  more  than  their  natural  price — than  the  price  cor- 
responding to,  and  sufficing  to  remunerate,  their  lower  cost 
of  production. 

If  the  production  of  any,  even  the  smallest,  portion  of 
the  supply,  requires  as  a  necessary  condition  a  certain 
price,  that  price  will  be  obtained  for  all  the  rest.     We  are 
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not  able  to  buy  one  loaf  cheaper  than  another,  because  the 
corn  from  which  it  was  made,  being  grown  on  a  richer 
soil,  has  cost  less  to  the  grower.     The  value,  therefore,  of  i 
an  article  (meaning  its  natural,  which  is  the  same  with  its/ 
average  value)  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  that  portion  of/ 
the  supply  which  is  produced  and  brought  to  market  at  the! 
greatest  expense.     This  is  the  Law  of  Value  of  the  third 
of  the  three  classes  into  which  all  commodities  are  di- 
vided. 

^  2.  If  the  portion  of  produce  raised  in  the  most  un- 
favorable circumstances,  obtains  a  value  proportioned  to 
its  cost  of  production ;  all  the  portions  raised  in  more 
favorable  circumstances,  selling,  as  they  must  do,  at  the 
same  value,  obtain  a  value  more  than  proportioned  to  their 
cost  of  production.  Their  value  is  not,  correctly  speaking, 
a  scarcity  value,  for  it  is  determined  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  production  of  the  commodity,  and  not  by  the  degree 
of  dearness  necessary  for  keeping  down  the  demand  to  the 
level  of  a  limited  supply.  The  owners,  however,  of  those 
portions  of  the  produce  enjoy  a  privilege ;  they  obtain  a 
▼alue  which  yields  them  more  than  the  ordinary  profit. 
If  this  advantage  depends  upon  any  special  exemption, 
such  as  being  free  from  a  tax,  or  upon  any  personal  advan- 
tages, physical  or  mental,  or  any  peculiar  process  only 
known  to  themselves,  or  upon  the  possession  of  a  greater 
capital  than  other  people,  or  upon  various  other  things 
which  might  be  enumerated,  they  retain  it  to  themselves 
as  an  extra  gain,  over  and  above  the  general  profits  of 
capital,  of  the  nature,  in  some  sort,  of  a  monopoly  profit. 
But  when,  as  in  the  case  which  we  are  more  particularly 
considering,  the  advantage  depends  on  the  possession  of  a 
natural  agent  of  peculiar  quality,  as  for  instance  of  more 
fertile  land  than  that  which  determines  the  general  value 
of  the  commodity;  and  when  this  natural  agent  is  not 
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owned  by  themselves ;  the  person  who  does  own  it,  is  able 
to  exact  from  them,  in  the  form  of  rent,  the  whole  extra 
gain  derived  from  its  use.    We  are  thus  brought  by  another 
road  to  the  Law  of  Rent,  investigated  in  the  concluding 
chapter  of  the  Second  Book.     Rent,  we  Jigain  see,  is  the 
,  difference  between  the  unequal  returns  to  different  parts  of 
the  capital  employed  on  the  soil.     Whatever  surplus  any 
portion  of  agricultural  capital   produces,  beyond  what  is 
I  produced  by  the  same  amount  of  capital  on  the  worst  soil, 
{  or  under  the  most  expensive  mode  of  cultivation,  which 
'  the  existing  demands  of  society  compel  a  recourse  to;  that 
surplus  will  naturally  be  paid,  as  rent  from  that  capital,  to 
'  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  employed. 
/    It  was  long  thought  by  political  economists,  among  the 
^*  "      rest  even  by  Adam  Smith,  that  the  produce  of  land  if 
ji^^"  .^^       always  at  a  monopoly  value,  because  (they  said)  in  addi- 
^"^  j^  -n      tion  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  it  always  yields  some- 
thing further  for  rent.     This  we  now  see  to  be  erroneous. 
'^  <    ^'^'^  rA  thing  cannot  be  at  a  monopoly  value,  when  its  supply 
can  be  increased  to  an  indefinite  extent  if  we  are  only 
willing  to  incur  the  cost.     If  no  more  corn  than  the  exist- 
ing quantity  is  grown,  it  is  because  the  value  has  not  risen 
high  enough  to  remunerate  any  one  for  growing  it.     Any 
land  which  at  the  existing  price,  and  by  the  existing  pro- 
cesses, will  yield  the  ordinary  profit,  is  tolerably  certain, 
unless  some  artificial  hindrance  intervenes,  to  be  cultivated, 
although  nothing  may  be  left  for  rent.     As  long  as  there  is 
any  land,  fit  for  cultivation,  which  at  the  existing  price 
cannot  be  profitably  cultivated  at  all,  there  must  be  some 
land  a  little  better,  which  will  yield  the  ordinary  profit, 
but  allow  nothing  for  rent ;  and  that  land,  if  within  the 
boundary  of  a  farm,  will  be  cultivated  by  the  farmer ;  if 
not  so,  probably  by  the  proprietor,  or  by  some  other  person 
on  sufferance.     Some  such  land  at  least,  under  cultivation, 
there  can  scarcely  fail  to  be. 
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Rent,  therefore,  forms  no  part  of  the  cost  of  production   **^^^^  \.^'^ 
which  determines  the  vahie  of  agricultural  produce.     Cir-  ^*^^  " 

cumstances  no  doubt  may  be  conceived  in  which  it  might 
do  so,  and  very  largely  too.  We  can  imagine  a  country  so 
fully  peopled,  and  with  all  its  cultivable  soil  so  completely 
occupied,  that  to  produce  any  additional  quantity  would 
require  more  labor  than  the  produce  would  feed ;  and  if  we 
suppose  this  to  be  the  condition  of  the  whole  world,  or  of 
a  country  debarred  from  foreign  supply,  then,  if  population 
continued  increasing,  both  the  land  and  its  produce  would 
really  rise  to  a  monopoly  or  scarcity-price.  But  this  statep 
of  things  never  can  have  really  existed  anywhere,  unless 
possibly  in  some  small  island  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  JV 

world ;  nor  is  there  any  danger  whatever  that  it  should  A  ^^V 
exist.  It  certainly  exists  in  no  known  region  at  presentT^ 
Monopoly,  we  have  seen,  can  take  effect  on  value,  onlj; 
through  limitation  of  supply.  In  all  countries  of  any  ex- 
tent there  is  more  cultivable  land  than  is  yet  cultivated ; 
aQd  while  there  is  any  such  surplus,  it  is  the  same  thing, 
so  far  as  that  quality  of  land  is  concerned,  as  if  there  were 
an  infinite  quantity.  What  is  practically  limited  in  supply 
is  only  the  better  qualities ;  and  even  for  those,  so  much 
rent  cannot  be  demanded  as  would  bring  in  the  competi- 
tion of  the  lands  not  yet  in  cultivation ;  the  rent  of  a  pieco 
of  land  must  be  somewhat  less  than  the  whole  excess  of  its 
productiveness  over  that  of  the  best  land  which  it  is  not 
yet  profitable  to  cultivate ;  that  is,  it  must  be  about  equal 
to  the  excess  above  the  worst  land  which  it  is  profitable  to 
cultivate.  The  land  or  the  capital  most  unfavorably  cii^ 
cumstanced  among  those  actually  employed,  pays  no  rent ; 
and  that  land  or  capital  determines  the  cost  of  production 
which  regulates  the  value  of  the  whole  produce.  Thus^_ 
rentifi,  as  we  iiave  already  seen,  no  cause  of  value,  but  the 
price  of  the  privilege  which  the  inequality  of  the  returns  to 
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different  portions  of  agricultural  produce  confers  on  all 
.^-y"*   except  the  least  favored  portion. 
^iA^ '  -  Rent,  in  short,  merely  equalizes  the  profits  of  different 

J^"*  'jy^\    f^Cpi^S  capitals,  by  enabling  the  landlord  to  appropriate  all 
^^  extra  gains  occasioned  by  superiority  of  natural  advantages. 

"J"^^  If  all  landlords  were  unanimously  to  forego  their  rent,  they 

would  but  transfer  it  to  the  farmers,  without  benefiting  the 
consumer ;  for  the  existing  price  of  corn  would  still  be  an 
indispensable  condition  of  the  production  of  part  of  the 
existing  supply,  and  a  part  could  not  obtain  that  price 
unless  the  whole  obtained  it.  Rent^  therefore^  unless  arti- 
ficially increased  by  restrictive  laws,  is  no  burden  on  the 
^  consumer ;  it  does  not  raise  the  price  of  com,  and  is  no 

otherwise  a  detriment  to  the  public,  than  inasmuch  as  if 
the  state  had  retained  it,  or  imposed  an  equivalent  in  the 
shape  of  a  land-tax,  it  would  then  have  been  a  fund  appli- 
cable to  general  instead  of  private  advantage. 

^  3.  Agricultural  productions  are  not  the  only  com- 
modities which  have  several  different  costs  of  production  at 
Once,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  that  difference,  and  in 
proportion  to  it,  afford  a  rent.  Min^s  are  also  an  instance. 
Almost  all  kinds  of  raw  material  extracted  from  the  interior 
of  the  earth — ^metals,  coals,  precious  stones,  &c.,  are  obtained 
firom  mines  differing  considerably  in  fertility,  that  is,  yield- 
ing very  different  quantities  of  the  pfbduct  to  the  same 
quantity  of  labor  and  capital.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  an 
obvious  question,  why  are  not  the  most  fertile  mines  so 
worked  as  to  supply  the  whole  market  ?  No  such  question 
can  arise  as  to  land ;  it  being  self-evident,  that  the  most 
fertile  lands  could  not  possibly  be  made  to  supply  the  whole 
demand  of  a  fully  peopled  country  ;  and  even  of  what  they 
do  yield,  a  part  is  extorted  from  them  by  a  labor  and 
outlay  as  great  as  that  required  to  grow  the  same  amount 
on  worse  land.     But  it  is  not  so  with  mines ;  at  least  not 
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universally.  There  are,  perhaps,  cases  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  extract  from  a  particular  vein,  in  a  given  time, 
more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  ore,  because  there  is  only  a 
limited  surface  of  the  vein  exposed,  on  which  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  laborers  cannot  be  simultaneously  em- 
ployed. Bat  this  is  not  true  of  all  mines.  In  collieries, 
for  example,  some  other  cause  of  limitation  must  be  sought 
for.  In  some  instances  the  owners  limit  the  quantity 
raised,  in  order  not  too  rapidly  to  exhaust  the  mine ;  in 
others  there  are  said  to  be  combinations  of  owners,  to  keep 
up  a  monopoly  price  by  limiting  the  production.  Whatever 
be  the  causes,  it  is  a  fact  that  mines  of  different  degrees  of 
richness  are  in  operation,  and  since  the  value  of  the  produce 
must  be  proportional  to  the  cost  of  production  at  the  worst 
mine,  (fertility  and  situation  taken  together,)  it  is  more  than 
proportional  to  that  of  the.  best.  All  mines  superior  in  pro- 
duce to  the  worst  actually  worked,  will  yield,  therefore,  a 
rent,  equal  to  the  excess.  They  may  yield  more  ;  and  the 
worst  mine  may  itself  yield  a  rent.  Mines  being  compara- 
tively few,  their  qualities  do  not  graduate  gently  into  one 
another,  as  the  qualities  of  land  do ;  and  the  demand  may 
be  such  as  to  keep  the  value  of  the  produce  considerably 
above  the  cost  of  production  at  the  worst  mine  now  worked, 
without  being  sufficient  to  bring  into  operation  a  still  worse. 
During  the  interval  the  produce  is  really  at  a  scarcity 
value. 

Fisheries  are  another  example.  Fisheries  in  the  open  sea 
are  not  appropriated,  but  fisheries  in  lakes  or  rivers  almost 
always  are  so,  and  likewise  oyster-beds  dr  other  particular 
fishing  grounds  on  coasts.  We  may  take  salmon  fisheries 
as  an  example  of  the  whole  class.  Some  rivers  are  far  more 
productive  in  salmon  than  others.  None,  however,  without 
being  exhausted,  can  supply  more  than  a  very  limited 
demand.  The  demand  of  a  country  like  England,  can  only 
be  supplied  by  taking  salmon  from  many  different  rivers, 
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of  unequal  productiveness,  and  the  value  must  be  sufficient 
to  repay^  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  fish  from  the  least  pro- 
ductive of  these.  All  others,  therefore,  will,  if  appropriated, 
afford  a  rent  equal  to  the  value  of  their  superiority.  Much 
higher  than  this  it  cannot  be,  if  there  are  salmon  rivers 
accessible  which  from  distance  or  inferior  productiveness, 
have  not  yet  contributed  to  supply  the  market.  If  there 
are  not,  the  value,  doubtless,  may  rise  to  a  scarcity  rate, 
and  the  worst  fisheries  in  use  may  then  yield  a  considerable 
rent. 

Both  in  the  case  of  mines  and  of  fisheries,  the  natural 
order  of  events  is  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  opening  ci 
a  new  mine,  or  a  new  fishery,  of  superior  quality  to  some 
of  those  already  in  use.  The  first  effect  of  such  an  inci- 
dent is  an  increase  of  the  supply ;  which  of  course  lowers 
the  value,  to  call  forth  an  increased  demand.  This  reduced 
value  may  be  no  longer  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  worst 
of  the  existing  mines,  or  fisheries,  and  these  may  conse- 
quently be  abandoned.  If  the  superior  mines,  or  fisheries, 
with  the  addition  of  the  one  newly  opened,  produce  as 
much  of  the  commodity  as  is  required  at  the  lower  value 
corresponding  to  their  lower  cost  of  production,  the  fall  of 
rvalue  will  be  permanent,  and  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
fall  in  the  rents  of  those  mines  or  fisheries,  which  are  not 
abandoned.  In  this  case,  when  things  have  permanently 
adjusted  themselves,  the  result  will  be,  that  the  scale  of 
qualities  which  supply  the  market,  will  have  been  cut  short 
at  the  lower  end,  while  a  new  insertion  will  have  been 
made  in  the  scale  at  some  point  higher  up ;  and  the  worst 
mine  or  fishery  in  use — the  one  which  regulates  the  rents 
of  the  superior  qualities  and  the  value  of  the  commodity — 
will  be  a  mine  or  fishery  of  better  quality  than  that  by 
which  they  were  previously  regulated. 

Land  is-used  for  other  purposes  thau  agriculture,  espe- 
cially fox  residence ;  Ind  when  so  used  yields  a  rent,  dete^ 
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mined  by  principles  similar  to  those  already  laid  down« 
The  ground  rent  of  a  building,  and  the  rent  of  a  garden  or 
park  attached  to  it,  will  not  be  less  than  the  rent  which  the 
same  land  would  affordi  n  agriculture  ;  but  ititaiay  be  greater 
than  this,  to  an  indefinite  amount ;  the  surplus  being  either 
in  consideration  of  beauty  or  of  convenience,  the  conve- 
nience often  consisting  in  superior  facilities  for  pecuniary 
gain.  Sites  of  remarkable  beauty  are  generally  limited  in 
supply,  and  therefore,  if  in  great  demand,  are  at  a  scarcit|L-, 
value..  Sites  superior  only  in  convenience  are  governed  as 
to  their  value  by  the  ordinary  principles  of  rent.  The 
ground  rent  of  a  house  in  a  small  village  is  but  little  higher 
than  the  rent  of  a  similar  patch  of  ground  in  the  open 
fields ;  but  that  of  a  shop  in  Cheapside  will  exceed  these, 
by  the  whole  amount  at  which  people  estimate  the  superior 
facilities  of  money-making  in  the  more  crowded  place. 
The  rents  of  wharfage,  dock  and  harbor  room,  water-power, 
and  many  other  privileges,  may  be  analyzed  on  similar 
principles. 

^  4.  Cases  of  extra  profit  analogous  to  rent,  are  more 
frequent  in  the  transactions  of  industry  than  is  sometimes 
supposed.  Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  patejit,  or 
exclusive  privilege  for  the  use  of  a  process  by  which  cost 
of  production  is  lessened.  If  the  value  of  the  product 
continues  to  be  regulated  by  what  it  costs  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  persist  in  the  old  process,  the  patentee  will  make 
an  extra  profit  equal  to  the  advantage  which  his  process 
possesses  over  theirs.  This  extra  profit  is  essentially  sim- 
ilar to  rent,  and  sometimes  even  assumes  the  form  of  it; 
the  patentee  allowing  to  other  producers  the  use  of  his 
privilege,  in  consideration'of  an  annual  payment.  So  long 
as  he,  and  those  whom  he  associates  in  the  privilege,  do 
not  produce  enough  to  supply  the  whole  market,  so  long 
the  original  cost  of  production,  being  the  necessary  cond>- 
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tion  of  producing  a  part,  will  regulate  the  value  of  the 
whole ;  and  the  patentee  will  be  enabled  to  keep  up  his 
rent  to  a  full  equivalent  for  the  advantage  which  his  process 
gives  him.  I#the  commencement,  indeed,  he  will  probably 
forego  a  part  of  this  advantage  for  the  sake  of  underselling 
others ;  the  increased  supply  which  he  brings  forward  will 
lower  the  value,  and  make  the  trade  a  bad  one  for  those 
who  do  not  share  in  the  privilege  ;  many  of  whom  therefore 
will  gradually  retire,  or  restrict  their  operations,  or  enter  into 
arrangements  with  the  patentee ;  as  his  supply  increases, 
theirs  will  diminish,  the  value  meanwhile  continuing  slight- 
ly depressed.  But  if  he  stops  short  in  his  operations 
before  the  market  is  wholly  supplied  by  the  new  process, 
things  will  again  adjust  themselves  to  what  was  the  nat- 
ural value  before  the  invention  was  made,  and  the  benefit 
of  the  improvement  will  accrue  solely  to  the  patentee. 

The  extra  gains  which  any  producer  or  dealer  obtains 
through  superior  talents  for  business,  or  superior  business 
arrangements,  are  very  much  of  a  similar  kind.  If  all  his 
competitors  had  the  same  advantages,  and  used  them,  the 
benefit  would  be  transferred  to  their  customers,  through 
the  diminished  value  of  the  article  ;  he  only  retains  it  for 
himself  because  he  is  able  to  bring  his  commodity  to  mar- 
ket at  a  lower  cost,  while  its  value  is  determined  by  a 
higher.  All  advantages,  in  fact,  which  one  competitor  has 
over  another,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  whether  personal 
or  the  result  of  social  arrangements,  bring  the  commodity, 
so  far,  into  our  Third  Class,  and  sissimilate  the  possessor  of 
the  advantage  to  a  receiver  of  rent.  Wages  and  profits 
represent  the  universal  elements  in  production,  while  rent 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  differential  and  peculiar;  any 
difference  in  favor  of  certain  proclucers,  or  in  favor  of  pro- 
duction in  certain  circumstances,  being  the  source  of  a  gain, 
which,  although  not  called  rent  unless  paid  periodically  by 
one  person  to  another,  is  governed  by  laws  entirely  the 
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same  with  it.  The  price  paid  for  a  differential  advantage 
in  producing  a  commodity,  cannot  enter  into  the  general 
cost  of  production  of  the  commodity. 

A  commodity  may,  no  doubt,  in  some  contingencies, 
yield  a  rent  even  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances of  its  production;  but  only  when  it  is, for  the  time, 
in  the  condition  of  those  commodities  which  are  absolutely 
limited  in  supply,  and  is  therefore  selling  at  a  scarcity  value, 
which  never  is,  nor  has  been,  nor  can  be,  a  permanent  con- 
dition of  any  of  the  great  rent-yielding  commodities  ;  unless 
through  their  approaching  exhaustion,  if  they  are  mineral 
products,  (coal,  for  example,)  or  through  an  increase  of  pop- 
ulation, continuing  after  a  further  increase  of  production 
becomes  impossible  ;  a  contingency,  which  the  zJmost  inev- 
itable progress  of  human  culture  and  improvement  in  the 
long  interval  which  has  fi^3t  to  elapse,  forbids  us  to  con- 
sider as  probable. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SUMMARY   OF   THE   THEORY    OF    VALUE. 

^  1.  We  have  now  attained  a  favorable  point  for  look- 
ing back,  and  taking  a  simultaneous  view  of  the  space 
which  we  have  traversed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  Book.  The  following  are  the  principles  of  the 
theory  of  Value,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  asjcertained  them : — 

I.  Value  is  a  relative  term.  The  value  of  a  thing  means 
the  quantity  of  some  other  thing,  or  of  things  in  general, 
which  It  exchanges  for.  The  values  of  all  things  can 
never,  therefore,  rise  or  fall  simultaneously.     There  is  no 
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such  thing  as  a  general  rise  or  a  general  fall  of  values. 
Every  rise  of  value  supposes  a  fzJl,  and  every  fall  a  rise. 

II.  The  temporary,  or  market  value  of  a  thing,  depends 
on  the  demand  and  supply  ;  rising  as  the  demand  rises,  and 
falling  as  the  supply  rises.  The  demand,  however,  varies 
with  the  value,  being  generally  greater  when  the  thing  is 
cheap  than  when  it  is  dear ;  and  the  value  always  adjusts 
itself  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  demand  is  equal  to  the 
supply. 

III.  Bsside  their  temporary  value,  things  have  also  a 
permanent,  or  as  it  may  be  called,  a  Natural  Value,  to 
which  the  market  value,  after  every  variation,  always  tends 
to  return  ;  and  the  oscillations  compensate  for  one  another, 
so  that,  on  the  average,  commodities  exchange  at  about 
their  natural  value. 

IV.  The  natural  value  of  some  things  is  a  scarcity  value ; 
but  most  things  naturally  exchange  for  one  another  in  the 
ratio  of  their  cost  of  production,  or  at  what  may  be  termed 
their  Cost  Value. 

V.  The  things  which  are  naturally  and  permanently  at  a 
scarcity  value,  are  those  of  which  the  supply  cannot  be 
increased  at  all,  or  not  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  whole  of 
the  demand  which  would  exist  for  them  at  tlieir  cost  value. 

VI.  A  monopoly  value  means  a  scarcity  value.  Monop- 
oly cannot  give  a  value  to  anything,  except  through  a  limit- 
ation of  the  supply. 

VII.  Every  commodity  of  which  the  supply  can  be  in- 
definitely increased  by  labor  and  capital,  exchanges  for 
other  things  proportionally  to  the  cost  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing and  bringing  to  market  the  most  costly  portion  of 
the  supply  required.  The  natural  value  is  synonymous 
with  the  Cost  Value,  and  the  cost  value  of  a  thing  means 
the  cost  value  of  the  most  costly  portion  of  it. 

VIII.  Cost  of  Production  consists  of  several  elements, 
some  of  which  are  constant  and  universal,  others  occasional. 
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The  universal  elements  of  cost  of  production  are,  the  wages 
of  the  labor,  and  the  profits  of  the  capital.  The  occasional 
elements  are,  taxes,  and  any  extra  cost  occasioned  by  a 
scarcity  value  of  some  of  the  requisites.  > 

IX.  Rent  is  not  an  element  in  the  cost  of  production  of  ^ 
the  commodity  which  yields  it ;  except  in  the  cases,  (rather 
conceivable  than  actually  existing,)  in  which  it  results 
from,  and  represents,  a  scarcity  value.  But  when  land 
capable  of  yielding  rent  in  agriculture,  is  applied  to  some 
other  purpose,  the  rent  which  it  would  have  yielded  is  an 
element  in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  commodity  which 

it  is  employed  to  produce. 

X.  Omitting  the  occasional  elements ;  things  which  admit 

of  indefinite  increase,  naturally  and  permanently  exchange       / 
for  each  other  according   to   the  comparative  amount  of 
wages  which  must  be  paid  for  producing  them,  and  the 
comparative  amount  of  profits  which  must  be  obtained  by 
the  capitalists  who  pay  those  wages. 

XI.  The  comparative  amount  of  wages  does  not  depend 
on  what  wages  are  in  themselves.  High  wages  do  not 
make  high  values,  nor  low  wages  low  values.  The  com- 
parative amount  of  wages  depends  partly  on  the  comparative 
quantities  of  labor  required,  and  partly  on  the  comparative 
rates  of  its  remuneration. 

XII.  So,  the  comparative  rate  of  profits  does  not  depend 
on  what  profits  are  in  themselves;  nor  do  high  or  low 
profits  make  high  or  low  values.  It  depends  partly  on  the 
comparative  lengths  of  time  during  which  the  capital  is 
employed,  and  partly  on  the  comparative  rate  of  profits  in 
different  employments. 

XIII.  If  two  things  are  made  by  the  same  quantity  of 
labor,  and  that  labor  paid  at  the  same  rate,  and  if  the 
wages  of  the  laborer  have  to  be  advanced  for  the  same 
space  of  time,  and  the  nature  of  the  employment  does  not 
require  that  there  be  a  permanent  difference  in  their  rate 
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of  profit ;  then,  whether  wages  and  profits  be  high  or  low, 
and  whether  the  quantity  of  labor  expended  be  much  or 
little,  these  two  things  will,  on  the  average,  exchange  for 
one  another. 

/  XIV.  If  one  of  two  things  commands,  on  the  average, 
a  greater  value  than  the  other,  the  cause  must  be  that  it 
requires  for  its  production  either  a  greater  quantity  of  labor, 
or  a  kind  of  labor  permanently  paid  at  a  higher  rate ;  or 
Chat  the  capital,  or  part  of  the  capital,  which  supports  thai 
labor,  must  be  advanced  for  a  longer  period ;  or,  lastly,  that 
the  production  is  attended  with  some  circumstance  which 
requires  to  be  compensated  by  a  permanently  higher  rate 
of  profit. 

J  XV.  Of  these  elements,  the  quantity  of  labor  required 
for  the  production  is  the  most  important ;  the  effect  of  the 
others  is  smaller,  though  none  of  them  are  insignificant. 

XVI.  The  lower  profits  are,  the  less  important  become 
the  minor  elements  of  cost  of  production,  and  the  less  do 
commodities  deviate  from  a  value  proportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  labor  required  for  their  production. 

XVII.  But  every  fall  of  profits  lowers,  in  some  degree, 
the  cost  value  of  things  made  with  much  or  durable  ma- 
chinery, and  raises  that  of  things  made  by  hand ;  and  every 
rise  of  profits  does  the  reverse. 

<5>  2.  Such  is  the  general  theory  of  Exchange  Value.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  remark  that  this  theory  contem- 
plates a  system  of  production  carried  on  by  capitalists  for 
profit,  and  not  by  laborers  for  subsistence.  In  proportion 
as  we  admit  this  last  supposition — and  in  most  countries  we 
must  admit  it,  at  least  in  respect  of  agricultural  produce,  to 
a  very  great  extent — such  of  the  preceding  theorems  as 
relate  to  the  dependence  of  value  on  cost  of  production  will 
require  modification.  Those  theorems  are  all  grounded  on 
die  supposition,  that  the  producer's  object  and  aim  is  to 
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derive  a  profit  from  his  capital.  This  granted,  it  follows 
that  he  must  sell  his  commodity  at  the  price  which  will 
afford  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  that  is  to  say,  it  must 
exchange  for  other  conunodities  at  its  cost  value.  But  the 
peasant-proprietor,  the  metayer,  and  even  the  peasant- 
farmer,  or  allotment-holder — the  laborer,  under  whatever 
name,  producing  on  his  own  account — is  seeking,  not  an 
investment  for  his  little  capital,  but  an  advantageous  em- 
ployment for  his  time  and  labor.  His  disbursements,  beyond 
his  own  maintenance  and  that  of  his  family,  are  so  small, 
that  nearly  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  produce 
are  the  wages  of  labor.  When  he  and  his  family  have 
been  fed  from  the  produce  of  his  farm  (and  perhaps  clothed 
with  materials  grown  thereon,  and  manufactured  in  the 
family)  he  may,  in  respect  of  the  supplementary  remunera- 
tion derived  from  the  sale  of  his  surplus  produce,  be  com- 
'paiefi  to  those  laborers  who,  deriving  their  subsistence  from 
an  independent  source,  can  afford  to  sell  their  labor  at  any 
price  which  is  to  their  minds  worth  the  exertion.  A  peas- 
ant, who  supports  himself  and  his  family  with  one  portion 
of  his  produce,  will  often  sell  the  remainder  very  much 
below  what  would  be  its  cost  value  to  a  capitalist. 

There  is,  however,  even  in  this  case,  a  minimiun,  or  infe-  ^ 
rior  limit,  of  value.     The  part  of  his  produce  which  he 
carries  to  market,  must  bring  in  to  him  the  value  of  all 
necessaries  which  he  is  compelled  to  purchase ;  and  it  must 
enable  him  to  pay  his  rent.     Rent,  under  peasant  cultiva- 
tion, is  not  governed  by  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  chap- 
ters immediately  preceding,  but  is  either  determined   by 
custom,  as  in  the  case  of  metayers,  or,  if  fixed  by  compe- 
tition, depends  on  the  ratio  of  population  to  land.     Rent,  i 
therefore,  in  this  case,  is  an  element  of  cost  of  production,  i 
The  peasant  must  work  until  he  has  cleared  his  rent  and 
the  price  of  all  purchased  necessaries.     After  this,  he  willj 
VOL.  h  .49 
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go  on  working,  only  if  he  can  sell  the  produce  for  such  a 
price  as  will  overcome  his  aversion  to  labor. 

The  minimum  just  mentioned  is  what  the  peasant  must 
obtain  in  exchange  for  the  whole  of  his  surplus  produce. 
But  inasmuch  as  this  surplus  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but 
may  be  either  greater  or  less  according  to  the  degree  of  his 
industry,  a  minimum  value  for  the  whole  of  it  does  not 
give  any  minimum  value  for  a  definite  quantity  of  the  com- 
modity. In  this  state  of  things,  therefore,  it  can  hardly  be 
y  said,  that  the  value  depends  at  all  on  cost  of  production. 
\  It  depends  entirely  on  demand  and  supply,  that  is,  on  the 
1  proportion  between  the  quantity  of  surplus  food  which  the 
^peasants  choose  to  produce,  and  the  numbers  of  the  non- 
agricultural,  or  rather  of  the  non-peasant  population.  If 
the  buying  class  is  numerous  and  the  growing  class  lazy, 
food  may  be  permanently  at  a  scarcity  price.  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  case  has  anywhere  a  real  existence,  ff  the 
growing  class  is  energetic  and  industrious,  and  the  buyers 
few,  food  will  be  extremely  cheap.  This  also  is  a  rare  case, 
though  some  parts  of  France  perhaps  approximate  to  it. 
The  common  cases  are,  either  that,  as  in  Ireland,  the 
peasant  class  is  indolent  and  the  buyers  few,  or  the  peas- 
ants industrious  and  the  town  population  numerous  and 
opulent,  as  in  Belgium,  the  north  of  Italy,  and  parts  of 
Germany.  The  price  of  the  produce  will  adjust  itself  to 
these  varieties  of  circumstances,  unless  modified,  as  in  many 
cases  it  is,  by  the  competition  of  producers  who  are  not 
peasants,  or  by  the  prices  of  foreign  markets. 

<§>  3.  Another  anomalous  case  is  that  of  slave-grown 
produce ;  which  presents,  however,  by  no  means  the  same 
degree  of  complication.  The  slave-owner  is  a  capitalist, 
and  his  inducement  to  production  consists  in  a  profit  on  his 
capital.  This  profit  must  amount  to  the  ordinary  rate.  In 
respect  to  his  expenses,  he  is  in  the  same  position  as  if  his 
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slaves  were  free  laborers  working  with  their  present  effici- 
ency, and  were  hired  with  wages  equal  to  their  present  cost. 
If  the  cost  is  less,  in  proportion  to  the  work  done,  than  the 
wages  of  free  labor  would  be,  so  much  the  greater  are  his 
profits;  but  if  all  other  producers  in  the  country  possess 
the  same  advantage,  the  values  of  commodities  will  not  be 
at  all  aflfected  by  it.  The  only  case  in  which  they  can  be 
affected,  is  when  the  privilege  of  cheap  labor  is  confined 
to  particular  branches  of  production,  free  laborers  at  pro- 
portionably  higher  wages  being  employed  in  the  remainder. 
In  this  case,  as  in  all  cases  of  permanent  inequality  between 
the  wages  of  different  employments,  prices  and  values 
receive  the  impress  of  the  inequality.  Slave-grown  will 
exchange  for  non-slave-grown  commodities  in  a  less  ratio 
than  that  of  the  quantity  of  labor  required  for  their  pro- 
duction ;  the  value  of  the  former  will  be  less,  and  of  the 
latter  greater,  than  if  slavery  did  not  exist. 

The  further  adaptation  of  the  theory  of  value  to  the 
varieties  of  existing  or  possible  industrial  systems  may  be 
left  with  great  advantage  to  the  intelligent  reader.  It  is 
well  said  by  Montesquieu,  "  II  ne  faut  pas  toujours  tellement 
epuiser  un  sujet,  qu'on  ne  laisse  rien  a  faire  au  lecteur.  II 
ne  Skagit  pas  de  faire  lire,  mais  de  faire  penser."* 

*  Etprit  det  Lo»,  liv.  xi  adjinem. 


APPENDIX. 


In  1846  there  appeared  an  elaborate  treatise,*  by  two 
authors,  MM.  Mounier  and  Rubichon,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  by  his  own  statement  a  public  functionary  for  ten  years 
preceding  the  French  Revolution,  and  both  appear  to  take 
their  ideas  of  a  wholesome  state  of  society  from  the  insti- 
tutions and  practices  of  the  middle  ages.  In  this  book  it 
is  maintained,  that  while  French  writers  and  administrators 
are  in  a  conspiracy  to  represent  their  country  as  making 
rapid  strides  in  prosperity,  the  progress  of  the  morcellement 
is  in  fact  reducing  it  to  beggary.  An  imposing  array  of 
official  details,  adduced  in  apparent  support  of  this  assertion, 
gave  a  degree  of  weight  to  it  which  it  could  not  claim  from 
any  correctness  of  information  or  capacity  of  judgment 
shown  by  its  authors.  Their  work  was  cried  up  as  a  book 
of  authority  by  the  Quarterly  Review,^  in  an  article  which 
excited  some  notice  by  proclaiming,  on  the  evidence  pro- 
duced by  these  writers,  that  **  in  a  few  years  the  Code  Napo- 
leon will  be  employed  in  dividing  fractions  of  square  inches 
of  land,  and  deciding  by  logarithms  infinitesimal  inherit- 
ances." As  such  representations^  ought  not  to  be  without 
a  permanent  answer,  I  think  it  worth  while  to  subjoin  the 
substance  of  three  articles  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  con- 
taining as  complete  a  refutation  of  these  writers  and  of 
their  reviewer,  partly  from  their  own  materials,  as  appears 
to  be  either  merited  or  required. 

♦  De  I'Agriculture  en  France,  d'apr^s  Ics  Documents  officiels.    Par  M. 
L.  Mounier,  avec  des  Kemarqucs  par  M.  Kubichon.    Paris,  1846. 
t  For  December,  1846. 
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Substance  (with  omissions  and  corrections)  of  three  arti- 
cles in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  11th,  13th,  and  16th 
January,  1847,  in  reply  to  MM.  Mounier  and  Rubichon 
and  to  the  Quarterly  Review^  on  the  Subdivision  of 
Landed  Property  in  France. 

I. 

Thb  reviewer  makes  an  extraordinary  slip  at  the  threshold  of  his 
subject,  in  estimating  the  extent  to  which  the  morceUement  has 
actually  proceeded.  He  finds  it  stated,  that  among  nearly  five 
millions  and  a  half  of  landed  proprietors,  there  are  2,600,000,  the 
revenue  of  whose  land,  as  rated  to  the  land-tax,  does  not  exceed 
forty  shillings,  which  sum,  he  very  candidly  says,  should  rather 
be  sixty,  as  the  rated  value  is  very  much  lower  than  the  real  value. 
On  this  he  exclaims,  *'  There  already  exist  in  France  millions  of 
examples  that  a  proprietaire  may  be  poorer  than  a  peasant.  .  .  . 
2,600,000  families,  comprising  13,000,000  persons,  of  each  of 
which  families  the  rated  income  does  not  exceed  forty  shillings, 
but  say  sixty  shillings  sterling,  for  the  maintenance  of  five  perMU 
—and  these  are  proprietors  I  The  poorest  day  laborer  would  earn 
four  times  as  much.*'  He  seems  actually  to  suppose  that  these 
small  proprietors,  like  great  landlords,  live  only  upon  the  rent  of 
their  land,  forgetting  that  they  have  its  whole  produce.  He  might 
have  known  from  the  very  documents  he  has  quoted,  and  might 
have  guessed  if  he  had  not  known,  that  the  forty  shillings  at  which 
the  land  is  rated  in  the  collector's  books  are  not  the  gross  produce 
of  the  little  estate,  but  its  net  produce,  the  surplus  beyond  the 
expenses  of  cultivation ;  which  expenses  include  the  subsistence  of 
the  cultivators,  together  with  interest  on  the  capital.  The  reviewer 
himself  shows  that  the  rated  revenue  of  all  the  landed  property  of 
France  is  about  4  per  cent,  of  its  rated  raZwe,  and  does  not  therefore 
much  exceed  a  reasonable  rent.  A  writer  who  can  mistake  this 
for  the  whole  income  of  a  peasant  cultivating  his  own  land,  gives 
the  measure  of  his  competency  for  the  subject,  and  of  the  degree 
of  attention  he  has  paid  to  it. 
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We  will  now  attempt  to  discover,  from  the  reviewer's  data  and 
those  of  his  authors,  what  may  really  be  the  condition  of  these 
2,600,000  proprietors.  As  the  French  government  estimates  the 
land-tax  at  one  tenth  of  the  revenue  of  the  land,  families  rated  at 
£2  (or  50  francs)  pay,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  five  francs.  The 
average  of  the  coTitrilnUion  fonciere  for  all  France  is  2^  francs  per 
hectare,  and  in  the  southern  half  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  the  most 
divided,  two  francs.  A  hectare  being  about  2^  English  acres,  this 
gives  from  five  to  between  six  and  seven  acres  as  the  portion  of 
land  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  each  of  the  reviewer's  forty-shilling 
or  sixty  shilling  freeholders.  But,  it  may  be  said,  this  is  not  the 
average^  but  the  maximum  of  their  possessions.  We  will  therefore 
take  another  estimate,  grounded  on  ofiicial  documents,  from  the 
reviewer's  authorities,  MM.  Mounier  and  Rubichon.  ^'  It  is  hardly 
credible,"  they  say,  '^  that  there  are  in  France  more  than  four 
millions  of  proprietors  so  poor,  that  they  pay  no  more  than  5f.  95c.'' 
(say  6f.)  ^*-  to  the  contribution  fonciere,'*'*  In  this  case  the  5f.  95o« 
are  certainly  the  average.  Six  francs  of  land-tax  corresponds  to 
six  acres  per  family  on  the  average  of  all  France,  and  to  seven  and 
a  half  on  that  Qf  the  southern  division,  which  contains  the  greatest 
proportion  of  small  proprietors.  A. still  more  favorable  result  is 
given  by  the  calculations  of  M.  LuUin  de  Chateauvieux,  a  much 
better  authority  than  these  authors,  who  estimates  the  average  hoId« 
ings  of  the  3,900,000  poorest  proprietors  at  eight  acres  and  a  halfl 
Now,  take  any  one  of  these  computations  in  a  fertile  country  like 
France,  suppose  as  bad  an  agriculture  as  exists  anywhere  in  West* 
em  Europe,  and  then  judge  whether  a  single  family,  industrious 
and  economical  as  the  French  of  the  poorer  classes  are,  and  enjoy* 
ing  the  entire  produce  of  from  five  to  eight  and  a  half  acres,  subject 
to  a  payment  of  only  ten  pence  an  acre  to  the  government,  can  be 
otherwise  than  in  a  very  desirable  condition  ?  We  do  not  forget 
that  the  land  is  sometimes  mortgaged  for  part  of  the  purchasa 
money,  and  the  reviewer  makes  a  great  cry  about  the  tremendous 
incumbrances  by  which  the  land  of  France  is  weighed  down  ;  not 
amounting,  however,  on  his  own  showing,  to  forty  per  cent,  on  the 
rental,  which  we  should  think  is  as  favorable  a  return  as  could  ba 
made  by  any  landed  aristocracy  in  Europe.  The  interest  on  the 
mortgages  of  all  France  is  estimated  at  twenty*four  millions  sterling 
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for  one  hundred  and  fourteen  millions  of  acres — less  than  five  shil- 
lings  per  acre.  The  owner  of  from  five  to  eight  acres  could  afibrd 
to  pay  double  this  amount,  and  be  very  well  off. 

We  are  aWare  that  this  is  an  average,  and  that  four  millions  of 
properties  averaging,  according  to  M.  de  Chateauvieux,  eight  acres 
and  a  half,  imply  a  great  number  of  proprietors  who  have  less. 
But  there  roust  be  a  proportional  (though  not  an  equal)  number 
who  have  more ;  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  statement 
includes  the  large  properties,  one  of  which  would  be  enough  to 
keep  up  the  average  against  a  hundred  extremely  small  ones.  No 
properties  are  included  which  pay  so  much  as  twenty  francs  land- 
tax,  corresponding  on  the  average  of  France  to  twenty  acres — on 
that  of  the  south  to  twenty-five.  When  it  is  considered  that  of  the 
whole  soil  of  France,  much  less  than  half  is  in  the  hands  of  peasant 
proprietors,  and  that  this  half  is  not  more  subdivided  than  we  now 
see,  it  will  probably  be  thought  that  hitherto  at  least  the  mischiefs 
of  subdivision  have  not  reached  a  very  formidable  height. 

But  it  is  not  what  France  now  is^  so  much  as  what  she  is  becom- 
ing, that  is  the  material  point.  Is  the  morcellement  increasing,  or 
likely  to  increase?  The  apologists  of  the  French  system  have 
never  denied  that  the  land  in  many  parts  of  France  is  too  minutely 
divided.  What  they  deny  is,  that  it  is  a  growing  evil.  They 
assert  that  the  subdivision  has  reached  its  height,  and  that  the  re- 
unions, by  purchase,  marriage,  and  inheritance,  now  balance  the 
subdivisions.  How  stands  the  fact  in  this  respect  ?  Are  the  small 
properties  tending  to  become  still  smaller,  or  not  ?  The  reader 
will  be  surprised  when  he  finds  that,  with  all  their  straining,  M. 
Rubichon  and  his  reviewer  have  failed  of  proving  that  the  morcelle 
ment^  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  is  making  any  progress  at  all. 

The  reviewer  has  a  curious  theory  on  the  subject.  He  thinks 
that  "  on  the  calculated  average  of  three  children  to  each  inherit- 
ance," the  piece  of  land  now  held  by  one  proprietor  must  necessa- 
rily be  divided  among  three  in  the  next  generation,  and  among 
nine  in  that  which  follows.  Under  what  system  of  landed  property 
could  a  population  increase  at  this  rate,  and  not  be  reduced  to  star- 
vation ?  But  is  it  a  fact  that  population  is  anywhere  trebled  in  the 
space  of  a  generation  ?  We  have  here  blunder  within  blunder  of 
a  very  complicated  description.     In  the  first  place,  he  should  not 
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have  said  three  children  to  one  inheritance,  but  to  two  inheritances ; 
for  as  the  French  law  in  questions  of  property  observes  that  impar- 
tial justice  between  the  two  sexes  in  which  other  laws  are  so  often 
deficient,  the  mother^s  patrimony  is  on  an  average  equal  to  that  of 
the  father.  In  the  next  place,  could  not  the  reviewer  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  at  what  rate  the  French  population  it 
aetxially  increasing  ?  If  he  had,  he  would  have  found  that  in  the 
27  years  from  1815  to  1842,  it  only  increased  18  per  cent.,  and 
during  that  period  with  progressively  increasing  slowness,  namely 
— in  the  first  eleven  years  9  per  cent.,  in  the  next  nine  years  less 
than  6  per  cent.,  and  in  the  seven  years  from  1885  to  1842,  S^^th 
per  cent,  only.*  This  retardation  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  at- 
tributing mainly  to  tlie  prudence  and  forethought  generated  in  the 
poorest  class  by  this  very  subdivision  of  property. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  trebling  in  a  generation,  the  population 
increases  in  that  period  about  20  per  cent.  ;t  and  if  the  growth  of 
towns,  and  of  employments  not  agricultural,  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  is  sufiicient  to  absorb  this  increase,  there  needs  not  be,  and 
will  not  be,  even  if  the  law  does  its  worst,  any  increase  of  subdi« 
Tision.  Now,  the  towns  of  France  have  increased,  and  are  increas« 
ing,  at  a  rate  far  exceeding  the  general  increase  of  th6  population. 
We  read  only  the  other  day  in  the  Steele^  as  the  result  of  the  census 
just  concluded,  that  Paris,  which  in  1832  had  only  930,000  inhab* 
itants,  has  now  more  than  1,350,000«  an  increase  of  nearly  fifVy 
per  cent,  in  fourteen  years.  There  is  every  reason  then  to  infer, 
from  these  general  data,  that  the  morcellement  is  making  no  progress. 

What  facts  have  M.  Rubichon  and  the  Quarterly  reviewer  to 
oppose  to  these  ?  One  fact ;  which  at  first  sight  appears  a  very 
strong  one.     Between  1826  and   1835,  the  number  of  properties 


*  These  fiicts  are  taken  from  M.  Passy.  In  page  343  of  the  present  work, 
from  a  more  complete  comparison,  which  includes  the  results  of  the 
last  census,  the  increase  of  population  has  been  shown  to  he  even  slower 
than  is  here  represented. 

t  Even  this  is  a  considerable  over-statement.  The  census  of  1806  showed 
a  population  of  29,107,425.  In  1846,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  it 
had  only  increased  to  36,409,486,  being  an  increase  of  little  more  than  21i 
per  cent,  in  forty  years.  The  longest  term  ever  assigned  to  a  generation  ia 
thirty  years. 
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rated  to  the  land-tax  exhibited  an  increase  of  more  than  600,000 ; 
being  about  six  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Let  us  first  remark,  that 
600,000  separate  assessments  are  equivalent  only  to  about  300,000 
proprietors ;  it  being  the  common  estimate  of  French  writers,  that 
on  the  average  about  two  c6tes  fonder ts^  or  separate  accounts  with 
the  land-tax,  correspond  only  to  a  single  proprietor.  But  if  the  re* 
viewer  had  consulted  his  author  just  ten  pages  further  on,*  he 
would  have  found  a  cause  sufficient  to  account  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  increase.  There  were  sold  between  1826  and  1835 
domains  of  the  state,  to  the  value  of  nearly  134  millions  of  francs, 
or  five  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  The  very  nature  of  such  a  sale 
implies  division.  And  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  ascribe  much 
of  the  apparent  increase  of  division  to  this  circumstance,  because  in 
the  ten  years  preceding  those  in  question,  the  c6tes  foncicres  in- 
creased in  number  by  little  more  than  200,000 ;  an  alarming  proof, 
according  to  the  reviewer,  of  the  progressive  advctnce  of  the  evil ; 
but,  as  we  suspect,  arising  partly  from  the  fact,  that  during  the 
earlier  decennial  period  a  smaller,  though  still  a  considerable, 
amount  of  public  domains  were  alienated. 

In  addition  to  the  state  lands,  a  great  extent  of  communal  lands 
were  likewise  alienated  during  the  same  period  :  and  it  is  further 
necessary  to  subtract  all  the  additions  made  to  the  number  of  c6tes 
foncieres  by  the  extension  of  building,  and  by  the  natural  subdivi- 
sion of  town  property,  during  ten  years.  All  these  items  must  be 
accurately  estimated  and  deducted,  before  it  can  be  affirmed  with 
certainty  that  in  the  rural  districts  there  was  during  those  years  any 
increased  division  of  landed  property  at  all.  And  even  if  there  was, 
increased  division  does  not  necessarily  imply  increased  subdivision. 
Large  estates  may  have  been,  and  we  believe  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, divided  ;  but  the  division  may  have  stopped  there.  We 
know  of  no  reason  for  supposing  that  small  properties  were  divided 
into  others  still  smaller,  or  that  the  average  size  of  the  possessions 
of  peasant  families  was  at  all  diminished. 

It  so  happens  that  facts  exist,  more  specific  and  more  expressly 
to  the  point  than  any  of  M.  Rubichon's.  A  new  cadastre^  or  sur- 
vey and   valuation  of  lands,    has  been  in  progress  for  some  years 

•  Mounicr  and  Rubichon,  vol.  i.  p.  110. 
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past.  In  thirty-seven  cantons,  taken  indiscriminately  through 
France,  the  operation  has  been  completed ;  in  twenty-one,  it  is 
nearly  complete.  In  the  thirty-seven,  the  c6U8  fancier es^  which  were 
154,266  at  the  last  cadastre  (in  1809  and  1810)  have  only  increased 
by  9,011,  being  less  than  18  per  cent,  in  considerably  more  than 
thirty  years,  while  in  many  of  the  cantons  they  have  considerably 
diminished.  From  this  increase  is  to  be  subtracted  all  which  is  due 
to  the  progress  of  building  during  the  period,  as  well  as  to  the  sale 
of  public  and  communal  lands.  In  the  other  twenty-one  cantons, 
the  number  of  c6te8  foncieres  is  not  yet  published,  but  the  number 
of  parcelles,  or  separate  bits  of  land,  has  diminished  in  the  same 
period ;  and  among  these  districts  is  included  the  greater  part  of 
the  banlieue  of  Paris,  one  of  the  most  minutely  divided  districts  in 
France,  in  which  the  morcellement  has  actually  diminished  by  no 
less  than  16  per  cent.  The  details  may  be  found  in  M.  Passy's 
little  work,  •'  Des  Syst^mes  de  Culture."  So  much  for  the  terrible 
progress  of  subdivision. 

We  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  noticing  one  of 
the  most  signal  instances  which  the  reviewer  has  exhibited  of  his 
incompetency  for  the  subject  he  treats  of.  He  laments  over  the 
extraordinary  number  of  sales  of  landed  property  which  he  says  the 
law  of  inheritance  constantly  occasions ;  and  indeed  the  sales  oi 
land  are  shown  to  have  amounted  in  ten  years  to  no  less  than  one 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  territorial  property  of  France.  Now,  what- 
ever else  this  extraordinary  amount  of  sale  and  purchase  may  prove, 
the  whole  of  it  is  one  gigantic  argument  against  the  reviewer's  case ; 
for  every  sale  of  land  which  is  caused  by  the  law  of  inheritance 
must  be  a  sale  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  subdivision. 
If  land,  sold  in  consequence  of  an  inheritance,  is  nevertheless  sub- 
divided, this  cannot  be  an  eflfect  of  the  law  of  inheritance ;  it  would 
only  prove  that  land  sells  for  a  higher  price  when  sold  in  small  por- 
tions ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  that  the  poor,  and  even,  as  the  re- 
viewer would  have  us  believe,  the  very  poor,  are  able  to  outbid  the 
rich  in  the  land  market.  This  certainly  does  not  prove  that  the 
very  poor  of  France  are  so  very  poor  as  these  writers  try  to  make 
out,  while  it  does  prove  that,  if  so,  they  must  be  by  far  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  economical  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  for  which 
some  credit  ought  surely  to  be  given  to  the  system  of  peasant  pro- 
perties. 
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Wb  have  shown  that  the  four  millions  of  land-owners  in  Franca 
who  can  be  reckoned  among  peaAant-proprietorSf  those  whoite  hid- 
ings fail  short  of  twenty  acres,  are  computed  by  one  of  the  best 
living  authorities  to  possess  on  the  average  eight  and  a  half  English 
acres  each,  and  that  from  no  authentic  documents  can  the  average 
be  brought  much  below  that  amount;  a  fact  wholly  incompatible 
with  their  being  in  the  state  approaching  to  starvation  in  which  M. 
Bubichon  and  his  reviewer  would  represent  them.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  if  there  is  bad  agriculture  on  these  small  estates,  it  is 
from  some  other  cause  than  their  smallness.  Farms  of  this  size  are 
consistent  with  agriculture  equal  to  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  shall  now,  however,  touch  upon  another  kind  of  morceUe* 
ment^  which  does  amount  to  a  serious  inconvenience,  and  wherever 
it  exists  must  have  a  strong  tendency  to  keep  agriculture  in  a  low 
4itate.  This  is,  the  subdivision,  not  of  the  land  of  the  country 
among  many  proprietors,  but  of  the  land  of  each  proprietor  into 
many  detached  pieces,  or  parcelles^  as  they  are  technically  desig- 
nated. This  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  in  other  countries 
beside  France,  as  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  the  Palatinate,  and 
(as  respects  holdings,  though  not  properties)  in  Ireland.  In  France 
it  is  carried  to  so  great  an  excess,  that  the  number  of  parcelles  is 
ten  times  the  number  of  cStes  foncieres ;  and  as  there  are  supposed 
to  be  twice  as  many  c6ies  faneieres  as  proprietors,  the  curious  fact 
is  disclosed,  that  on  the  average  of  France  the  estate  of  every  land- 
owner consists  of  twenty  fragments  in  twenty  different  places.  The 
consequences  are  a  subject  of  general  and  increasing  complaint. 
Great  loss  of  time  and  labor ;  waste  of  cultivable  soil  in  boundaries 
and  paths ;  the  inaccessibility  of  many  parcelles  without  trespass- 
ing on  other  properties  ;  endlgss  disputes  and  frequent  litigation — 
are  enumerated  among  the  evils ;  and  it  is  evident  what  obstacles 
the  small  size  and  dispersed  position  of  the  parcelles,  and  their 
intermixture  with  those  of  other  proprietors,  must  oppose  to  many 
kinds  of  agricultural  improvement. 

For  a  considerable  portion  of  this  evil,  the  French  law  of  inherit- 
ance may  fairly  be  held  responsible.  A  certain  amount  of  it  is 
inevitable  wherever  landed  properties  are  undergoing  a  double 
process  of  division  and   recomposition ;    marriages,  for  example, 
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must  in  general  bring  together  portions  of  land  not  adjacent.  But 
if  parents  had  the  power  of  bequest,  the  owner  of  twenty  parctllesy 
even  if  he  adhered  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  equal  division,  would 
give  some  of  the  portions  entire  to  one  child,  and  others  to  another. 
The  law,  on  the  contrary,  must  divide  with  txact  equality ;  and  as 
it  is  generally  impossible  to  adjust  the  value  of  patches  of  unequal 
fertility,  vineyards,  meadows,  arable,  &c.,  so  as  to  satisfy  every- 
body,  it  continually  happens,  especially  in  the  more  backward 
parts  of  France,  that  when  the  settlement  is  made  by  division 
instead  of  sale,  each  co-heir  insists  on  taking  a  share  of  every 
parcelle^  instead  of  the  whole  of  some  parcelles ;  from  whence,  no 
doubt,  the  amazing  multiplication  of  these  little  patches  in  many 
parts  of  France. 

This  evil,  while  it  would  not  exist  to  any  very  material  extent 
except  under  the  peculiar  French  law  of  inheritance,  is  not  inevi- 
table  even  under  that  law.  The  enormous  extent  of  sales  of  land, 
amounting  in  ten  years  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  landed  property  of 
France,  is  a  clear  proof  that  in  general  the  adjustment  of  inherit- 
ances  is  not  effected  by  a  subdivision  of  the  land,  but  by  sale ; 
which,  it  needs  scarcely  be  remarked,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
parting  with  the  land,  there  being  nothing  to  hinder  the  heirs  them* 
selves  from  becoming  the  purchasers.  We  have  no  doubt  it  would 
be  found  that  this  rational  mode  of  executing  the  law  is  tending 
more  and  more  to  become  universal.  To  hasten  the  undoing  of  the 
mischief  which  has*  been  already  done,  the  government  has  been 
often  urged  (in  some  instances  by  Councils-General  of  Departments) 
to  propose  a  law  authorizing  the  consolidation  of  landed  properties 
by  a  general  valuation  and  exchange  of  allotments,  in  every  com- 
mune in  which  the  majority  of  the  proprietors  may  apply  for  it ; 
and  unless  the  evil  is  seen  to  be  correcting  itself  by  a  spontaneous 
process,  nothing,  we  should  think,  can  long  prevent  the  adoption  of 
so  salutary  an  expedient. 

That  French  agriculture,  and  the  condition  of.  the  peasant  popu- 
lation, are  injuriously  affected  by  this  sort  of  morcellemeniy  is  so  far 
true,  that  it  must  considerably  retard  the  improvement  which  might 
otherwise  be  expected,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  hindrances,  does 
eTen  now,  to  a  great  extent,  take  place.  More  than  this  we  cannot 
mdmit.  There  are  conclusive  proofs  of  great  and  rapid  improrcf- 
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ment  in  some  parts  of  France,  and  M.  Rubichon  and  his  reviewer 
have  no  evidence  whatever  of  retrogression  in  any. 

They  produce  tables  of  the  average  amount  of  different  kinds  of 
food  consumed  by  the  population ;  also  tables  of  the  number  of 
cattle,  the  amount  of  produce  per  hectare  of  the  different  kinds  of 
cultivation,  &c.,  calculated  from  the  official  documents.  These 
estimates,  assuming  their  correctness,  (which,  so  far  as  that  quality 
19  attainable,  we  generally  see  no  reason  to  discredit,)  are  indica- 
tive, doubtless,  of  a  low  and  backward  state.  But  statistics  are 
only  evidence  of  the  present.  Where  are  the  statistics  of  the  past  ? 
That  the  agriculture  of  a  great  part  of  France  is  rude  and  imper- 
feet,  is  known  to  all  Europe ;  but  that  it  ever  was  better,  is  an 
assertion  opposed  to  all  evidence,  and  we  shall  not  take  M.  Rubi« 
chon's  word  for  it,  no  more  than  for  the  notion  that  the  food  and 
general  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  has  been  deteriorating 
from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,*  if  not  earlier.  At  this  last  proposi- 
tion we  cannot  repress  our  wonder.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
Marshal  Vauban,  a  great  authority  with  all  who  are  themselves 
authorities,  and  even  with  M.  Rubichon,  estimated  that  one  tenth 
of  the  population  of  France  were  beggars,  and  five  of  the  remain- 
ing nine  tenths  little  above  beggary.  In  the  same  reign,  Labruyere 
claimed  credit  for  apprising  the  salons  of  Paris  that  a  strange  non- 
descript sort  of  animals,  who  might  be  seen*  in  the  fields,  and  were 
much  addicted  to   grubbing  in   the   earth,  were,  though    nobody 

*  It  did  deteriorate  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  not  be- 
cause the  peasants  bougfu  land,  but  because  they  were  compelled  to  sell  it. 
**  Au  moment,"  says  Michelet  (/*<?  Petiple^  ch.  1,)  *•  oii  nos  ministres  Italiena, 
un  Mazarin,  un  Eracri,  doublaient  les  taxes,  les  nobles  qui  remplissaient  la 
cour  obtinrent  aiscment  d'etre  exemptcs,  de  sorte  que  le  fardeau  double 
tomba  d* aplomb  sur  les  epaules  des  faibles  ct  des  pauvres,  qui  furent  bien 
obliges  de  vendre  ou  donner  cette  terre  k  peine  acquise,  ct  de  redevenir  des 
mcrcenaircs,  fermiers,  metayers,  joumaliers....  Je  prie  et  je  supplie  ceux 
qui  nous  font  des  loLs  ou  les  appliquent,  de  lire  le  detail  de  la  funcste 
r6action  de  Mazarin  et  de  Louis  XIV.  dans  les  pages  pleines  d' indignation 
et  de  douleur  oil  I'a  consign6e  un  grand  citoycn,  Pesant  de  Boisguillebert, 
r6imprim6  recemment  dans  la  Collection  des  Economistes.  Puisse  cette 
histoire  les  avertir  dans  un  moment  ou  diverses  influences  travaillent  k  TenTi 
pour  arreter  roDuvre  capitale  de  la  France,  1' acquisition  de  la  terre  par  1© 
travailleur." 
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would  suppose  it,  a  kind  of  men.  Some  readers  may  remember 
the  picture  drawn  by  the  old  Marquis  Mirabeau  of  the  rural  popu- . 
lation  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  nor  was  Arthur 
Young's,  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  much  more  favorable. 
Compare  this  with  any  authentic  account,  or  with  the  testimony  of 
any  observant  resident  or  travellcF,  respecting  their  condition  now. 
M.  Rubichon's  statistics  comprise  no  returns  of  the  rate  of  wages. 
We  are  quite  willing  that  our  case  should  rest  upon  the  result  of 
an  inquiry  into  that  one  point. 

As  for  agriculture,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  in  the  greater  part  of  France  the  culture  of  arti- 
ficial grasses  might  be  said  to  be  unknown,  and  that  the  course  of 
cultivation  consisted  solely  of  grain  crops  and  fallows,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  make  us  believe  that,  even  in  the  most  backward  parts 
of  the  country,  there  has  not  been  a  considerable  improvement 
from  so  miserable  a  level. 

The  blind  zeal  with  which  M.  Rubichon  presses  everything  into 
the  service  of  his  theory,  in  which  he  is  faithfully  echoed  by  hia 
reviewer,  makes  them  lay  great  stress  upon  the  increase  of  roots^ 
and  other  inferior  kinds  of  culture,  as  a  proof  that  the  population  is 
sinking  to  an  inferior  kind  of  nutriment ;  as  if  the  same  thing  was 
not  happening  in  England  ;  as  if  it  was  not  a  necessary  condition 
of  an  improved  rotation  of  crops,  that  other  cultures  should  in* 
crease  in  a  greater  proportion  than  grain  culture,  and  even  at  the 
expense,  in  some  degree,  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  grain. 

We  have  admitted,  and  again  admit,  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
cultivation  on  a  very  great  portion  of  the  soil  of  France ;  but 
would  it  be  any  better  if  the  estates  were  large  ?  Is  it  any 
better  now  on  the  large  estates?  When  M.  Rubichon  and  his 
reviewer  talk  of  the  small  properties  as  "  creating  a  new  Ire- 
land in  France,"  his  own  pages  make  it  known  that  the  large 
properties,  in  the  backward  parts  of  France,  are  already  an  Ireland, 
in  the  very  worst  feature  of  Irish  landed  mismanagement,  the  sys- 
tem of  middlemen.  It  is  a  general  practice,  according  to  M.  de 
Chdteuuvieux,  with  the  great  proprietors  of  the  central  depart- 
ments, to  let  their  land  en  bloc  to  a  middleman,  usually  an  attorney  , 
or  a  notary,  who  sublets  it  In  small  portions  on  the  metayer  system, 
and  is  not  only,  as  in  Ireland,  the  hardest  and  most  grasping  of 


landlords,  but  having  only  a  temporary  tenure^  and  being  do  agri^ 
culturist,  of  course  expends  nothing  in  improvements.  Of  fi(\y- 
seven  millions  of  acres  cultivated  by  tenants,  twenty-one  millions 
only  are  held  by  farmers  at  fixed  rents,  and  thirty-six  millions  on 
the  metayer  tenure ;  which  in  France  implies  all  the  defects  with 
very  few  of  the  advantages  of  proprietary  cultivation;  the  only 
exceptions  being  La  Vendte  and  a  few  of  the  adjoining  depart- 
ments,  where  the  large  proprietors  are  resident,  a  primitive  rela* 
tionship  subsists  between  them  and  their  tenants,  and  the  mtiayen 
have  in  general,  as  in  Tuscany,  a  virtual  fixity  of  tenure.  We  do 
not  believe  it  will  be  found  in  any  part  of  France  that  the  small 
properties  are  under  a  bad  agriculture,  and  the  large  properties 
under  a  good  one.  They  are  both  bad,  or  both  good.  Where 
large  farms  exist  and  are  well  cultfvated,  the  small  properties  also 
are  well  managed  and  prosperous. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  principal  cause,  both  now  and  formerly, 
of  the  unimproved  agriculture  and  scanty  application  of  capita!  to 
the  soil  of  France.  This  is,  the  exclusive  taste  of  the  wealthy  and 
middle  classes  for  town  life  and  town  pursuits,  combined  with  the 
general  want  of  enterprise  of  the  French  nation  with  respect  to 
industrial  improvements.  It  is  truly,  though  epigrammatically,  said 
by  M.  Rubichon,  that  the  Frenchman,  generally,  knows  but  one 
way  of  getting  rich;  namely,  thriA.  He  does  not  understand 
sowing  money  freely  to  reap  it  largely.  This  is  the  true  cause 
why,  when  large  properties  are  sold,  they  bring  the  greatest  price 
by  being  much  subdivided.  The  peasants,  thanks  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  the  small  properties,  and  to  their  own  unparalleled  pru- 
dence, are  able  to  purchase  land,  and  their  savings  are  the  only 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  which  takes  that  direction.  We 
are  often  told,  that  it  does  not  answer  to  capitalists  to  buy  land  at 
the  extravagant  price  which  the  passion  of  the  peasantry  for  land 
induces  them  to  give,  amounting  often  to  forty  years'  purchase.  It 
does  not  answer  to  pay  that  price  in  order  to  live  idly  on  the  rent 
in  Pans,  of  the  large  provincial  towns.  But  if  there  was  one  par- 
ticle of  the  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement  in  the  owner  of  the 
^moneyed  wealth  which  is  so  largely  increasing  in  the  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  districts,  few  speculations  would  be  more 
profitable  than  to  buy  land  in  many  fertile  and  ill-cultivated  parts 
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of  Prance,  at  even  more  thaw  forty  years*  purchase  of  its  wretch- 
edly low  rental,  which  would  soon  be  doubled  or  trebled  by  the 
application  of  capital,  with  ordinary  agricultural  knowledge  and 
enterprise.  If  the  petite  culture  is  half  as  wasteful  and  unprofita- 
ble as  is  pretended,  the  profit  would  be  proportional  of  substituting 
la  grand  culture  for  it.  The  thing  would  soon  be  done  if  the  love 
of  industrial  progress  should  ever  supplant  in  the  French  mind  the 
love  of  national  glory,  or  if  the  desire  of  national  glorification 
should  take  that  direction.  But  with  a  people  who  dislike  rural 
pursuits,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  money-getting  prefer  the  beaten 
ways,  there  can  be  no  other  farming  than  peasant  farming. 

III. 

The  cheval  de  hataille  of  M.  Rubichon  and  his  English  followers 
against  the  petite  propriete,  is  the  cattle  question ;  not  without 
cause,  since  on  this  subject  they  have  an  indisputable  basis  of  fact, 
however  inadequate  to  sustain  the  superstructure  they  have  raised 
upon  it.  The  supply  of  butcher's  meat  to  some  of  the  principal 
towns,  especially  Paris,  is  less  copious  than  formerly.  It  has 
increased  greatly,  but  in  a  less  ratio  than  the  population.  Of  the 
fact  there  is  no  doubt,  since  on  this  point  there  are  trustworthy 
statistics  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  present.  In  1789  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  in  Paris  averaged  68  kilogrammes  (150  lbs.)  for 
each  person  ;  in  1841  it  was  but  55,  (121  lbs.,)  and  there  are  also 
complaints  of  a  falling  off  in  the  quality. 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  treats  very  cavalierly  the  explanation 
given  of  this  fact  by  M.  Cunin-Gridaine,  Minister  of  Commerce 
and  Agriculture.  "  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  working  classes ;  Paris  having  become 
the  most  manufacturing  town  in  Europe."  Industrielle  is  not 
exactly  synonymous  with  manufacturing ;  but  let  that  pass.  On 
this  the  reviewer  : — "  This  seems  a  strange  explanation.  The 
new  population  of  Paris  is  to  starve  on  an  ounce"  (five  ounces)  "  of 
meat  per  diem.  How  is  that  ?  Pooh !  says  the  Liberal  Minister, 
they  are  only  manufacturers.  This  solution  will  not  be  very  agree- 
able to  those  theorists  amongst  us  who  confound  the  extension  . 
of  manufactures  with  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  working 
people.  The  more  candid  Minister  of  Louis  Philippe  assumes  that 
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9  manufacturing  population  must  of  necessity  be  worse  fed  than 
other  classes."  The  reviewer  is  evidently  no  CEdipus.  But  he 
might  have  found  in  another  page  of  M.  Rubichon^s  treatise,  what 
the  Minister  meant.  In  a  town  such  as  Paris  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  which  there  was,  comparatively  speaking,  no  production  at 
all,  but  only  distribution — the  population  consisting  of  the  great 
landlords,  the  court  and  higher  functionaries  paid  by  the  state, 
the  bankers,  financiers,  government  contractors,  and  other  moneyed 
classes,  with  the  great  and  small  dealers  and  tradesmen  needful  for 
supplying  these  opulent  consumers,  and  few  laborers  beyond  those 
who  cannot  be  wanting  in  so  large  a  town — all  will  see  that  the 
richer  must  bear  an  unusually  high  numerical  proportion  to  the 
poorer  consumers  in  such  a  city.  Suppose  now  that  a  Manchester 
or  a  Glasgow  grows  up  in  the  place.  It  is  pretty  evident  that 
while  this  would  add  a  little  to  the  richer  class,  it  would  add 
Iwenty  times  as  much  to  the  poorer.  Considering  now  that  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  in  France  are  great  consumers  of  animal 
food,  while  the  poor  consume  very  little,  the  ration  of  each  poor 
person  might,  in  these  circumstances,  increase  very  much,  while 
yet  the  average  consumption  per  head  of  the  whole  city,  owing  to 
the  diminished  proportional  numbers  of  the  richer  class,  might  be 
considerably  diminished.  We  have  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
fact,  and  that  the  great  increase  in  the  inferior  kinds  of  animal 
food  introduced  into  Paris  would  prove  to  be  for  the  use,  not  of 
those  who  formerly  used  the  superior  kinds,  but  in  a  great  measure 
for  those  who  seldom  obtained  animal  food  at  all. 

This,  however,  does  not  explain  the  whole  of  the  change  which 
has  taken  place ;  for  the  price  of  butcher's  meat  has  also  risen  in 
the  Paris  markets  so  materially  as  to  be  a  source  of  great  privation 
and  complaint.  The  rise  may  be  ascribed  to  various  causes.  In 
the  first  place,  "  France  has  till  lately  always  been  a  large  importer 
of  cattle;  and  down  to  1814  they  were  exempted  from  all  duty. 
In  that  year,  however,  a  duty  of  three  francs  was  laid  on  each 
head  of  cattle  imported;"  and  in  J822  the  duty  "was  suddenly 
raised  to  55  francs,  an  increase  which  has  well  nigh  put  a  stop  to 
the  importation."*     Secondly,  the  octroi,  or  town   custom  duty, 

*  McCuIloch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  art.  France. 
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DOW  80  burdensome,  did  not  exist  at  all  in  1789,  and  has  been 
largely  increased  at  various  periods,  both  in  Paris  and  most  other 
towns,  since  its  first  establishment.  These  causes  are  enough  of 
themselves  to  account  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  enhancement 
complained  of. 

But  if  there  were  not  these  causes,  there  is  cause  almost  suffi- 
cient in  the  very  fact  of  an  increased  and  rapidly  increasing  popu* 
lation.  Paris  has  added,  in  fourteen  years,  between  four  and  five 
hundred  thousand  to  its  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  nearly  one  half. 
The  agriculture  of  a  country  must  be  rapidly  improving  indeed, 
if  an  increase  like  this  can  take  place  in  a  single  market  without 
compelling  it  to  draw  its  supplies  from  a  larger  surface  and  a 
greater  distance,  and,  therefore,  at  an  increased  expense.  Wheset 
would  London  have  been  by  this  time,  for  the  supply  of  its  markets, 
were  it  not  for  our  great  coasting  trade,  and  the  invention  of  steam 
navigation,  which  conveys  not  only  cattle  but  carcasses  from  the 
extremity  of  Scotland  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  brought  from 
Buckinghamshire  ?  The  cattle  for  the  supply  of  Paris  must  travel 
by  land,  from  distances  varying  from  50  to  150  leagues,  (thi»  rests 
on  the  authority  of  a  committee  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris, 
in  1841,)  and  after  so  long  a  journey  have  either  to  be  brought 
to  market  out  of  condition,  or  to  be  fattened  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  Can  any  one,  then,  be  surprised  that  a  doubled 
population  cannot  be  so  well  or  so  cheaply  supplied  as  one  of  half 
the  number? 

To  these  three  causes  of  the  diminished  supply  of  butcher^ 
meat  in  the  towns,  we  are  not  afraid  to  add  a  fourth,  which, 
though  resting  mainly  on  general  considerations,  we  should  not  be 
wholly  unable  to  support  by  positive  evidence.  This  is,  the  in- 
creased consumption  by  the  country  people.  They  have  less 
animal  food,  in  proportion,  to  spare  for  the  towns,  because  they 
retain  more  of  it  for  their  own  use. 

On  what  evidence  is  it  asserted  that  small  properties  imply  de* 
ficiency  of  cattle,  and  consequent  deficiency  of  manure?  That 
they  are  not  favorable  to  sheep  farming  seems  to  be  admitted ; 
but  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  horned  cattle  seems  to  be  so 
perfectly  compatible  with  small  capital,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many 
continental  authorities,  small  farms  have  the  advantage  in   this 
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respect,  and  so  great  an  advantage  as  to  be  more  than  a  compen- 
sation for  their  inferiority  in  sheep.*  It  is  argued  that  the  petite 
propriete  must  diminish  the  number  of  cattle ,  because  it  leads  to 
the  breaking  up  of  natural  pasture.  But  when  natural  pasture  is 
fit  for  the  plough,  a  greater  number  of  cattle  than  were  supported 
on  the  whole,  may  be  supported  on  a  part,  by  laying  it  out  in  roots 
and  artificial  grasses ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  on  the  stall-feeding 
system  there  is  much  greater  preservation  of  manure.  The  ques- 
tion of  petite  culture^  in  relation  to  cattle,  is,  in  fact,  one  and  the 
same  with  the  question  of  stall-feeding.  The  two  things  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  Stall-feeding  produces,  cceteris  paribus^  a 
greater  quantity  of  provisions,  but  in  the  opinion  of  most  judges  a 
lower  quality.     Experience  must  decide. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  causes  assigned  by  the  committee  of 
the  Paris  town-council,  for  the  falling  of!  in  the  quality  of  the  beef 
consumed  at  Paris.  One  is,  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  dairy  produce.  Milk  is  now  brought  from  distances 
of  thirty  leagues,  and  within  six  or  eight  leagues  of  Paris  no  calves 
are  now  bred  up,  all  being  sold  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 
In  consequence,  a  great  part  of  the  beef  sold  at  Paris  is  the  flesh 
of  cows  too  old  to  be  fit  for  producing  milk.  A  second  cause 
assigned  is,  the  increase  of  stall-feeding.  But  the  committee  make 
an  instructive  distinction.  In  Normandy,  which  affords  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  supply,  the  quality,  ihey  say,  has  deteriorated  ;  but 
in  La  Vendee,  and  the  central  provinces,  the  Limousin,  Nivernais, 
Bourbonnais,  and  La  Marche,  "  there  is  improvement  in  weight, 
in  fatness,  and  from  some  districts  in  number,"  although  these 
countries  have  also  adopted  stall-feeding;  and  in  this,  say  the 
committee,  there  is  no  contradiction,  since  "  what  is  a  deterioration 
in  the  rich  pasturages  of  Calvados^  is  improvement  in  the  pctites 
herbes  of  the  Allier  and  the  Nicvre." 

It  may  now  be  left  to  the  reader  to  judge  if  the  case  of  our 
adversaries  has  not  broken  down  as  completely  on  this,  their 
strongest  point,  as  it  has  done  on  every  other  point  of  any  im- 
portance. 

•  Sec  this  question  discussed  in  Book  I.  chap.  9  of  the  present  work,  pp. 
178—180. 
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We  cannot  close  this  long  controversy  without  producing  evi* 
dence  of  the  extraordinary  improvement,  extraordinary  both  in 
amount  and  in  rapidity,  which  is  taking  place  in  the  productive- 
ness of  the  agriculture  of  some  parts  of  France.  We  quote  from 
another  work  by  an  authority  already  cited,  M.  Hippolite  Passy, 
several  times  a  minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  well  known  as  ono 
of  the  first  politicians  and  publicists  of  France.  This  tract,  pub* 
lished  in  1841,  is  an  examination  of  ^^  the  changes  in  the  agricul- 
tural condition  of  the  department  of  the  Euro  since  1800.^*  The 
£ure  is  one  of  the  five  departments  of  Normandy,  and  belongs  to 
the  region  of  which  M.  Rubichon  admits  the  agriculture  to  be  the 
best  in  France  ;  but  only  (as  he  contends)  because  the  morcellcmeni 
has  not  had  time  to  produce  its  effects,  having  commenced  in  that 
region  only  from  the  Kevolution,  and  he  assigns  to  it,  accordingly, 
no  privilege  but  that  of  Outis  in  the  Odyssey,  to  be  devoured  the 
last.  Let  us  now  see  the  facts.  This  department,  fortunately, 
possesses  an  accurate  agricultural  staiistiqut  for  the  year  1800, 
drawn  up  by  a  prefect  who  took  great  pains  to  be  correct  in  his 
information.  M.  Passy^s  pamphlet  is  a  comparison  of  these  returns 
with  those  collected  by  the  present  French  government  in  1837. 

In  this  interval  of  thiity-seven  years,  scarcely  any  new  land  was 
taken  into  cultivation,  nearly  all  fit  for  culture  having  been  already 
occupied.  But  fallows  have  diminished  from  172,000  hectares  to  a 
little  more  than  80,000.  The  cultures  which  supply  cattle  have 
increased  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  any  others ;  instead  of 
17  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area,  they  now  occupy  37  per  cent. 
Horses  have  multiplied  from  29,500  to  51,000,  horned  cattle  from 
51,000  to  106,000.  sheep  from  205,000  to  511,000,  and  as  their 
food  has  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  and  there  is  importatioo 
beside,  all  kinds  of  live  stock  are  better  fed,  and  have  gained  in 
size,  weight,  and  value.  The  produce  per  hectare  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  and  of  most  other  kinds  of  produce,  has  considerably  in- 
creased, of  some  kinds  nearly  doubled.  These  changes  have  chiefly 
been  effected  during  the  second  half  of  the  period,  so  that  the  im- 
provement is  as  progressive  as  on  M.  Rubichon^s  theory  should  have 
been  the  deterioration.  There  has  been  no  perceptible  variation  in 
the  proportion  between  the  grande  and  the  petite  culture ;  nor  has 
the  division  of  properties  at  all  promoted  the  division  of  farms.     Oa 
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the  soils  where  small  farms  are  most  profitable,  large  properties  are 
rented  to  small  tenants ;  where  the  reverse  is  the  case,  a  single 
farmer  often  rents  the  lands  of  several  proprietors,  and  this  arrange- 
ment extends  itself  more  as  the  subdivision  of  property  advances. 
The  consumption  of  food  per  head  of  the  population  has  largely 
increased — in  the  ratio,  according  to  M.  Passy,  of  about  37  per 
cent. ;  and  while  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  department  has  in- 
creased, according  to  his  estimate,  by  54  per  cent.,  the  population 
has  only  increased  5  per  cent.* 

Though  the  Eure  belongs  to  the  most  productive  and  thriving 
region  of  France,  it  is  not  the  most  productive  or  the  most  thriving 
department.  The  Nord,  which  comprises  the  greater  part  of 
French  Flanders,  and  is  a  country  of  small  farms,  maintains, 
according  to  M.  Passy,  proportionally  to  its  extent,  a  third  more 
cattle  than  the  Eure  ;  and  the  average  produce  of  wheat  per  hec- 
tare, instead  of  seventeen,  is  twenty  hectolitres,  about  twenty-two 
English  bushels  per  acre. 

Results  almost  as  satisfactory  may  be  deduced  from  a  statistical 
account  of  a  much  less  improved  district  than  the  Eure,  the  most 
eastern  district  of  Brittany,  the  arrondissement  of  Fougeres,  pub- 
lished in  1846,  by  the  Sous-prefety  M.  Bertin.  "  It  is  only  since 
the  peace,"  says  this  intelligent  functionary,  *'  that  the  agriculture 
of  the  arrondissement  has  made  much  progress;  but  from  1815  it 
has  improved  with  increasing  rapidity.  If  from  1815  to  1825  the 
improvement  was  as  one,  it  was  as  three  between  1825  and  1835, 
and  as  six  since  that  period. "  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
little  wheat  was  cultivated,  and  that  little  so  ill,  that  in  1809  the 
produce  per  hectare  was  estimated  only  at  9  hectolitres.  At 
present,  M.  Bertin  estimates  it  at  16.  The  cattle,  being  better 
fed,  and  crossed  with  more  vigorous  breeds,  have  increased  in  size 
and  strength;  while  in  number,  horned  cattle,  between  1813  and 
1844,  multiplied  from  33,000  to  52,000,  sheep  from  6,300  to 
11,0W,  swine  from  9,300  to  26,100,  and  horses  from  7,400  to 
11,600.     New  and  valuable  manures  have  been  introduced,  and 


♦  Durinf^the  last  (luinqucnnial  period,  the  population  of  this  department, 
on  the  showing;  both  of  the  census  and  of  the  register  of  births  and  deaths, 
has  actually  diminished. 
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have  come  largely  into  use.  The  extent  of  meadow  land  has 
increased  and  is  increasing,  and  great  attention  has  of  late  heen 
paid  to  its  improvement.  This  testimony  comes  from  an  enemy  of 
the  morcellementy  who,  however,  states  that  it  is  advancing  very 
slowly,  and  is  not  likely  to  advance  much  further,  the  co-heirs  not 
dividing  each  parcelle,  but  either  distributing  the  parcelles  among 
them,  or  disposing  of  them  by  private  or  public  sale.  Some 
farmers,  he  says,  who  are  also  proprietors,  have  the  good  sense  to 
sell  the  few  fields  which  belong  to  them,  in  order  to  increase  their 
farming  capital.  M.  Bertin  is  an  enemy  to  stall-feeding,  which,  he 
says,  is  not  practiced  in  his  arrondissement.  The  increase  of  live 
stock  is  therefore  the  more  remarkable.  It  may  not  be  useless  to 
mention  an  assertion  of  this  writer,  that  the  official  publication 
from  which  M.  Rubichon's  data  are  taken,  greatly  understates  the 
number  of  horned  cattle  in  France,  by  the  accidental  omission  of  a 
column  in  summing  up,  by  which  the  number  is  brought  below  ten 
millions,  when  it  ought,  according  to  M.  Bertin,  to  be  thirteen. 

Of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  he  says,  that  not  long  ago  it  was 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  milk,  buckwheat  cakes,  and  rye 
bread,  but  has  greatly  improved  in  quantity,  quality,  and  variety, 
especially  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  now  consists  of  wheaten  bread, 
or  bread  of  two  thirds  wheat  and  one  third  rye,  with  butter,  vege- 
tables, and,  "  in  good  farms,"  about  a  kilogramme  (or  2^  lbs.)  of 
pork  per  week  for  each  person,  There  is  also  some  consumption 
of  other  flesh-meats  among  the  laboring  people,  and  the  arrondisse- 
ment contains  63  butchers'  shops,  where  fifteen  years  ago  there 
were  not  30  ;  the  increase  not  being  in  the  towns,  (or  rather  town,) 
but  in  the  villages.  The  clothing  of  the  rural  population  is  sub- 
stantial, "  and  diflerenl  for  every  season,  which  is  always  a  sign  of 
general  comfort,"  and  "  persons  in  rags  are  very  rare  m  the  arron- 
dissement." 

We  cannot  further  extend  this  long  discussion  ;  but  enough  has 
been  said,  to  enable  our  readers  adequately  to  appreciate  the  ter- 
rible predictions  of  alarmist  writers  respecting  the  consequences  of 
the  Division  of  Landed  Property  in  France. 


